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AND  ITS  ETHICAL  PECULIARI- 
TIES*   

BT  PBOF.  O.  W.  L.  BXCKLEY,  M.  D, 


The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincin- 
nati ia  well  and  favorably  knJ(p  to  the 
friends  of  liberal  and  progreasive  medical 
H:ience,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  even,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  Europe. 
Situated  in  a  flourishing,  healthy  and  cen* 
Cral  citf ,  its  halk  have  accommodated  stu- 
dents from  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
the  Caoadas,  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Representing  the  great  body  of  progressive 
practitioners,  its  friends  have  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

It  is  quite  time  that  an  impartial  history 
?f  its  rise,  progress,  difficulties  and  prospects 
should  be  attempted,  for  while  the  witnesses 
ret  live,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
eliminating  its  historic  fhcts  for  record.  Of 
course  the  medical  profession  alone  will 
reel  a  deep  interest  in  such  a  subject  It  is 
ioT  the  profession  that  the  ibllowing  pages 
are  prepared. 

To  get  clearly  at  the  subject  in  hand,  it 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the 
yeAT  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  fifty-six, 
by  G.  W.  L.  BioBxxT,  in  the  Clerk*8  office  of  the 
Discriet  Court  for  the  Distiiol  of  Ohio. 
WHOLS  SBBIM,  TOUZTI— 1 


will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  first  bud- 
ding of  Eclecticism  in  America;  and  here 
it  seems  to  be  proper  to  define  the  term 
Eclectic,  as  understood  in  the  ethical  char- 
acter of  this  school  It  is  that  system  of 
medical  philosophy  which  rejects  all  theo- 
ries not  founded  on  well  ascertained  facts; 
which  recognizes  experiment  as  the  basis 
of  progressive  medicine;  which  carefully 
scrutinizes  all  systems,  and  adopts  such, 
and  such  only,  as  stand  the  tests  of  expe- 
rience; and  which  rejects  no  tlieory,  no 
opinion,  without  first  submitting  it  to  the 
ratiocination  of  inductive  science.  Such  is 
a  general  definition  of  Eclectic  medical  sci- 
ence, but  of  course  a  great  number  of  ad- 
junct considerations  are  to  be  entertained 
in  fixing  ethical  standards. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  olject  in  view,  in  the 
following  page.",  to  eulogize  or  misrepresent 
any  one  who  may  have  taken  part  in  this 
school,  but  to  preserve  a  truthful  record  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  history  of  tlie 
school,  and  to  place  all  parties  in  the  right 
light  for  all  coming  time 

Very  many  persons,  deceived  by  the  name, 
suppose  that  Eclecticism,  as  understood  by 
us,  does  not  differ  from  the  Episyntlieti- 
cism  of  the  ancients;  but,  at  most,  we  are. 
only  comparable  to  them.  The  mere  idea 
of  Eclecticism  dates  back  to  a  very  remote 
period  in  the  history  of  medicine,  but  the 
present,  the  modern  application  of  that  idea 
is  due  to  an  American  physician,  whose 
labors  have  been  greatly  f\irtliered  by  the 
exertions  of  others.  With  all  the  lights  of 
Ian  adyanced  civilization,  it  could  not  be 
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otherwise  than  that  American  Eclecticism 
should  materially  differ  from  the  Episyn- 
theticism  which  prevailed  in  those  remote 
ages  when  history  fades  into  fable,  and  sci- 
ence mingles  with  alchemy.  Though  the 
ancient  idea  of  Eclecticism  was  long  lost  to 
the  eye  of  medical  science,  yet  every  age 
and  every  nation  has  boasted  of  some  very 
successful  practitioners,  who  scorned  the 
straight-jacket  systems  of  the  schoolmen, 
and  who  refused  to  admit  as  correct,  theo- 
ries which  did  not  bear  the  rigid  tests  of 
practical  experience. 

The  science  of  medicine  depends  for  its 
rationality  very  much  upon  the  condition 
of  the  collateral  sciences;  hence  we  can 
easily  conceive  how  the  physiological  re- 
searches of  Gall,  and  the  electrical  discove- 
ries of  Franklin,  would  each  give  an  impe- 
tus to  individual  research  among  the  devo- 
tees of  medical  science.  The  critical  acu- 
men of  induction  enabled  physicians  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  present  century,  to  detect  and 
expose  many  of  the  fallacies  of  theoretical 
medicine.  These  labors  of  exposition  ori- 
ginated sectarian  parties,  many  of  which 
took  distinctive  names.  Thus,  Thomson- 
ism  was  the  name  applied  to  a  sect  of  radi- 
cal thinkers  and  revolutionists,  who  based 
their  ethics  upon  the  opinions  of  Samuel 
Thomson.  Homoeopathy  was  another  sec- 
tarian name  given  to  a  set  of  physicians 
equally  as  radical  in  their  ethics  as  the 
Thomsonian^  This  sect  was  founded  by 
Hahnemann,  whose  entire  system  was  based 
on  a  single  law  of  cure,  diametrically  op> 
posed  to  that  on  which  Allopathy  is  based. 
Hydropathy  was  the  name  applied  to  a 
sect  stall  more  radical  than  either  the  Thom- 
sonians  or  the  Homceopatha  This  sect  was 
founded  by  Freisnittz,  a  German  miller,  (!) 
and  was  based  on  the  idea  that  water  is  the 
universal  agent,  and  that  all  drugs  are 
worse  than  useless.  These  various  sects 
were  radical  in  the  extreme;  e,  ^.,  the 
ThomiBonians  rejected  mineral  medicines 
entirely,  but  carried  vegetable  drugging  to 
a  very  great  extent  The  Homoeopaths  re- 
duced their  doses  to  such  an  infinitesimal 
f  ractionage,  that  their  practice  seemed  to 


be  Orthopathic,  if  not  supremely  ridiculous. 
Allopathy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made 
dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  heroic 
practice  of  its  advocates,  who  manifested  a 
disposition  to  increase  their  doses  propor- 
tionally as  the  Homoeopaths  decreased 
theira 

Hydropathy,  appealing  to  the  public  pre- 
judice, sought  to  overtlirow  aD  systems  of 
drugging,  and  to  substitute  water  appliancea 
alone,  as  a  means  all-sufiScient  for  the  re- 
moval of  disease  To  these  divisions  might 
be  added  others,  with  their  various  satel- 
lites, modified  to  suit  the  different  localities 
in  which  they  existed. 

Amid  all  this  radicalism,  all  the  conse-' 
quent  jealousy  of  parties,  all  the  hostile 
tournaments,  all  the  strife  and  warfare  of 
sects,  the  fair  form  of  Episyntheticism 
arose,  clothed  in  the  mantie  of  truth,  vene- 
rable with  age,  yet  flushed  with  the  ardor 
of  youth.  Good  and  true  men,  men  in 
search  of  truth,  men  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  all  parties,  rallied  around  the  fair 
form  of  the  long  buried  idea  of  democratic 
medicine  They  condensed  the  apostolic 
motto,  '^^bve  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  into  the  single  word  EdeC' 
tiCf  and  wrote  it  indellibly  on  their  banner. 
It  became  the  ethical  characteristic  of  thoee 
who  were  willing  to  face  the  angiy  forms 
of  bigoted  sectarianism,  and  to  eontend  for 
the  supremacy  of  truth  in  science,  as  weU 
as  in  politics  or  religion.  It  was  the  proc- 
lamation of  such  advocates  of  conservative 
medical  science,  of  their  willingness  and 
determination  to  examine  every  system 
fairly  and  impartially,  and  to  adopt  only 
such  as  would  stand  the  severest  tests  of 
practical  application. 

It  would  be  only  natural  to  infer  that  a 
system  so  democratic,  so  rational,  so  libe- 
ral, so  progressive,  would  have  been  hailed 
with  greetings  of  hearty  approval;  but  the 
enunciation  of  such  an  eminenUy  judicious 
platform  was  met  by  the  sternest  and  most 
determined  opposition.  Sects  and  partis 
immediately  opened  on  it  a  tirade  of  violent 
abuse,  in  which  each  seemed  to  vie  with 
the  other,  not  only  in  misrepresenting  the 
advocates  of  the  systemy  but  the  system 
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itdel£  Tbe  foUowera  of  Thoznaon  and  the 
friendB  of  Allopathy  allied  their  forces  to 
oppo«e  it  Eloquence  and  logic,  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  the  pen 
and  the  preas,  were  invoked  to  do  battle 
against  it  L^pslatures  and  corporations 
were  appealed  to;  the  public  mind  was  in- 
flamed by  the  basest  calumnies;  in  short, 
erexT  avaUable  means  of  opposition  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Eclecticism,  the  avowed 
enemy  to  sectarian  medication.  We  who 
have  been  incorporated  into  its  ranks  at  a 
later  date,  can  hardly  conceive  how  a  few 
meD,  surrounded  by  such  embarrassing 
odds,  should  have  been  able  to  siustain 
themselves  against  such  a  combined  oppo- 
tdtion  and  powerftil  influence.  More  espe- 
cially do  we  find  cause  for  amazement, 
when  we  learn  that  the  advocates  of  Eclec- 
ticism made  great  pecuniary  and  social  sac- 
rifices by  their  bold  and  fearless  expositions 
of  the  errors  of  old  physic,  of  partizan  med- 
ical science  By  a  simple  obedience  to  the 
dogmatism  of  the  schools,  the  men  who  set 
the  ball  of  Eclecticism  in  motion  might 
have  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  the  old  orthodox  partizans,  yet  they  wil- 
lingly surrendered  these  advantages  for  the 
pleasure  they  experienced  in  teaching  the 
truths  of  liberal  and  rational  medicine. 

To  the  founders  of  a  system  of  medical 
Mnence  so  truthful,  and  so  much  in  advance 
of  the  sectarian  philosophies  of  the  school- 
men, there  is  due  great  praise ;  but  more 
especially  does  the  originator  of  such  a  sys- 
tem deserve  the  special  thanks  of  human- 
i:v.  Such  men  are  revolutionizers  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  They  are  patriots, 
and  merit  the  plaudits  of  a  people  just  as 
much  as  the  political  economist,  who  sacri- 
tices  every  personal  advantage  to  secure 
the  public  good.  It  requires  a  long  reign 
of  error  to  develop  the  truth.  Cyrus,  not- 
withstanding the  desolation  which  followed 
in  his  wake,  left  the  nations  that  he  con- 
quered in  a  more  enviable  condition  thaa 
they  eigoyed  before  he  visited  them  with 
the  whirlwind  of  war.  Charlemagne,  Crom- 
well, Napoleon,  were  all  benefactors;  they 
severed  the  chains  of  bigotry,  of  dogmatic 
Kholasticism,  of  royal  prestige,  and  gave 


independent  thought  an  opportunity  to  con- 
front the  old  scoriated  systems  on  which  no 
feature  of  young  and  vigorous  life  could  be 
traced.  Systems  that  had  grown  old  could 
not  be  attacked  by  individuals  without  call- 
ing down  the  anathemas  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishments. Men  might  think,  but  they 
dared  not  write;  they  dared  not  publicly 
proclaim  their  convictions;  they  knew  the 
fate  of  Galileo,  and  trembled  at  the  mere 
idea  of  the  authority  of  church,  state,  or 
academy.  Luther  is  a  brilliant  example 
of  those  revolutionaiy  heroes;  he  severed 
the  mystic  meshes  of  church  dogmas,  and 
taught  men  their  inalienable  right  of.  pri- 
vate judgment  Cromwell  taught  the  peo- 
ple that  they  were  men,  a^  well  as  the  no- 
bility who  claimed  tlie  right  to  think  and 
legislate  for  them.  Napoleon  threw  open 
all  the  avenues  to  knowledge,  and  invited 
all  to  engage  in  the  development  of  art, 
science,  literature,  government  and  theolo- 
gy. He  destroyed  the  antiquated  claims  of 
academies  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  opin- 
ions of  individuals;  thus  giving  to  art,  sci- 
ence and  literature,  an  impetus  which  has. 
conferred  upon  France  incalculable  advanr- 
tages,  and  distinguighed  her  among  all  the 
nations,  as  the  most  advanced  and  tlie  most 
liberal  and  enlightened.  Napoleon  did  not, . 
however,  effect  this  perfect  revolution  en- 
tirely by  his  own  transcendent  genius;  he 
found  the  very  clearest,  most  comprehen-  - 
sivc,  as  well  as  the  most  analytical  minds^ 
in  all  departments,  to  constitute  powerful 
engines  in  effecting  his  purposes.  He  had . 
studied  the  history  of  France,  saw  the  errors 
which  beset  her  society,  and  wJien  the  time 
arrived,  he  knew  exactly  where  to  com- 
mence a  reform.  It  was  thus  that  he  be- 
came, in  truth,  tlie  Emperor  of  the  people  I 
and  though  he  dragged  the  nation  through 
seas  of  blood,  he  purified  its  tastes,  and  in-  • 
vigorated  its  intellect 

The  American  revolution  was  more  strict- 
ly political,  yet  the  political  freedom  of  the 
people  has  given  a  right  to  individuals  un- 
known in  England.  America  has  labored 
under  many  disadvantages,  among  which 
the  recent  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
poverty  of  the  federal  government,  the  econ- 
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omy  of  democracy,  and  the  great  division 
of  patronage,  stand  out  most  prominent 
These  qualities,  in  a  political  aspect,  are 
very  commendable,  but,  as  tending  to  influ- 
ence the  development  of  science,  art,  and 
literature,  they  constitute  insurmountable 
barriers.     Public  opinion  is  more  tyranni- 
cal in  the  United  States  than  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  facts  that  France  has 
an  Emperor,  and  we  have  a  President  cho- 
sen periodically  from  among  the  people. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  inherited 
our  standards,  scientific  and  literary,  from 
the  mother  country,  the  influence  of  which 
has  not  been  completely  shaken  off*,  even 
after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time.     Wealth,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  scientific  eminence. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  a  penniless  au- 
thor is  excluded  from  contributing  to  the 
current  literature,  but  that  wealth  and  posi- 
tion are  alike  necessary  to  enable  the  devo- 
tee to  labor  under  even  slight  advantages. 
Government  does  not  extend  to  him  the 
advantages  of  a  library;    true,  there  are 
libraries  of  a  heterogeneous  kind  here  and 
there,  but  they  are  neither  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  devotee  of  science,  nor  even 
accessible  to  him,  except  under  the  restric- 
tions of  a  heavy  membership  tax.     They 
are  generally  in  the  hands  of  associations, 
which  do  not  manifest  a  very  great  interest 
in  the  productions  of  works  of  science,  or 
the  development  of  art,  further  than  is  in- 
dicated by  commercial  requirements.     As 
*a  general  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Americans  are  more  fully  awake  to  the  re- 
quirements of  personal  comfort,  than  to  the 
development  of  all  the  appliances  which 
tend  to  perfect  science.     It  is  admitted  that 
there  are  very  honorable  exceptions,  but 
whoever  has  observed  American  character 
must  have  learned  that  we  are  yet  in  the 
commercial  era.     Hence,  our  most  marked 
advances  are  in  the  development  of  those 
agencies  which    tend    to  develop  wealth 
more    particularly.     Our    inventions    are 
every  way  creditable;  yet,  if  an  invention 
shall  be  accomplished  which  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  commercial  idea,  it  will  be  found 
that  our  people  will  fail  to  perceive  its  util- 


ity. The  Linnean  system  of  Botanical 
classification  is  jnst  as  much  an  invention 
as  Fulton's  application  of  steam ;  Powell's 
system  of  the  human  temperaments  is  jnst 
as  much  an  invention  as  McCormick's 
reaping  machine;  yet  the  labor-saving  ap- 
paratus will  engross  public  attention,  re- 
ceive medals  irom  State  fairs,  and  be  an 
especial  object  of  federal  and  corporate  pro- 
tection; while  Powell's  system  of  the  hu- 
man temperaments  will  bring  no  medals  to 
its  author,  will  receive  no  corporate  fiivors, 
and  not  even  secure  him  a  guarantee 
against  starvation,  in  case  his  private  means 
should  fail  to  serve  the  purposes  of  physi- 
cal requirements.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
either  England,  France,  or  even  in  auto- 
cratic Russia.  In  America,  dollars  gradu- 
ate the  standard  of  worth;  in  France,  in- 
tellect and  scientific  acquirements  are  pass- 
ports to  the  best  society  and  the  highest 
positions  of  trust  and  honor.  There  the 
poor  devotee  of  science  finds  the  most  ex- 
tensive libraries,  writing  desks,  paper,  pens, 
and  attendants  fiirnished  to  his  hand  by 
the  munificence  of  government;  here  he 
finds  no  such  conveniences,  and  his  empty 
purse  often  freezes  his  most  earnest  desire? 
to  communicate  to  the  public  the  results  of 
his  scientific  observations. 

We  aver  these  opinions,  as  a  medical 
man,  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  who  has  an 
intimate  association  with  both  scientific 
and  literary  men,  and  whose  observations? 
upon  the  state  of  the  profession  in  Europe 
was  derived  from  personal  inspection,  and 
actual  residence.  But  to  understand  the 
true  character  of  sects  in  America,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  examine  very  briefly  the  people 
themselves. 

The  American,  in  any  light  he  may  be 
viewed,  is  a  vain  man.  In  his  childhood 
he  has  been  taught  "out  of  America,  out 
of  the  world."  He  regards  his  country  as 
being  the  most  powerful  nation ;  his  form 
of  government  the  best;  his  countrymen 
the  most  enlightened  people  on  earth,  and 
himself  as  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
people.  Take  any  specimen  American, 
and  the  above  applies  to  him.  Of  course 
there  are  those  whose  travels  and  actual 
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experience  have  dispelled  the  illufiion ;  but 
still  the  great  maas  of  our  people  never  ad- 
mit that  any  people  are  more  enlightened 
or  liberal  than  Americans.  In  a  political 
aspect  this  may  be  well  enough;  but  slb  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  arts,  sciences  and  literature  of  our 
country,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
!(uch  opinions  do  not  favor  a  ridiculous  big- 
otry in  the  public  mind,  and  incline  us  to 
treat  with  contempt  the  opinions  of  en- 
lightened men  in  other  apparently  less  lib- 
eral countries.  The  American  prides  him- 
self on  his  acuteness  of  perception ;  hence 
he  cannot  be  more  certainly  offended  than 
to  tell  him  that  he  is  dull  of  comprehen- 
sion ;  that  he  has  failed  to  perceive  the 
truth  of  any  proposition.  What  he  be- 
lieves, has  his  entire  faith:  what  he  doubts, 
he  unhesitatingly  denies,  and  especially  if 
it  should  chance  to  conflict  with  his  pre- 
conceived opinions.  He  has  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities  and  will  not, 
tur  a  moment,  tolerate  opposition  to  his 
viewa  Hence  the  sectarian  quarrels  in 
America  are  usually  of  the  most  embitter- 
ed kind.  If  he  loves,  he  loves  with  zeal; 
if  he  hates,  he  hates  with  malignant  inten- 
Mty.  The  true  sample  American  never  for 
a  moment  dreams  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge tuition  is  equal  to  that  of  Yale, 
Harvard  or  Chapel  HilL  He  has  never 
dreamed  that  Guy's  Hospital  is  a  more  ex- 
tensive establishment  than  BeUevue  He 
would  think  it  sacrilege  to  question  the 
transcendent  medical  abilities  of  Bush,  and 
could  never  be  made  to  understand  how 
physicians  should  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  Philadelphia 
proved  the  great  Rush  to  be  as  arrant  a 
quack  as  was  ever  produced  by  our  country. 
While  he  goes  abroad  to  see  the  sights,  he 
lA  determined  never  to  admit  that  he  learn- 
ed anything  new — ^in  fact,  if  questioned  on 
his  return,  or  while  abroad,  he  would  say 
America  was  ages  in  advance  of  Europe, 
especially  in  medical  science. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  be  so 
i*rty  about  his  opinions  at  home :  no  won- 
•i'T  that  he  should  cling  to  them  as  the 
^'hild  does  to  a  bright  coin :  no  wonder  that ' 


he  will  defend  his  opinions,  if  need  be  with 
his  life.  It  is  his  nature  to  do  so— to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  expatriate  himself: 
to  be  untrue  to  himself  and  his  national 
peculiaritiea  But  aside  from  all  this,  the 
American  also  knows  that  his  country  is 
peopled  with  a  conglomeration  of  all  peo- 
ples ;  that  each  is  ever  trying  to  bite  the 
other  in  some  way.  He  knows  that  the 
Dutchman  is  a  close-fisted  specimen  of 
humanity,  who  makes  every  penny  a  pound 
in  settlement;  that  the  Irishman  takes  no 
drugs  so  willingly  as  when  soaked  in  com 
whisky;  that  the  regular  live  Yankee  is 
alive  to  a  speculation,  and  that  it  matters 
little  who  is  sold,  so  he  but  succeeds — ^in 
short,  the  American  knows  that  money  is 
the  end  of  all  exertions  in  this  countr}", 
and  that  the  true  Yankee,  no  matter 
whether  born  in  Texas  or  Maine,  would  ope- 
rate in  new  theories  as  soon  as  in  wooden 
nutmegs,  provided  the  profits  promised  to  be 
as  large:  hence,  the  sample  American  is 
constantly  on  the  alert,  lest  he  be  duped  by 
some  of  these  speculatora  To  secure  him- 
self agiunst  imposition,  he  adopts  a  non-in- 
tercourse policy ;  denies  all  things  not  ad- 
mitted by  hiB  standard  authorities;  and, 
when  compelled  to  admit  that  he  has  lost 
the  rule,  he  claims  to  have  been  long  one 
of  the  triumphant  party. 

American  physicians,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  but  so  many  speculators  have  sprung 
from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  that  the 
great  mass  have  been  compelled  to  estab- 
lish for  themselves  a  standard  of  opinion 
and  scientific  respectability,  and  this  has 
been  done  alike  bv  each  sect  The  ethics 
thus  made  from  circumstances  are  greatly 
varied,  aud  as  a  whole,  by  no  means  wor- 
thy. While  there  is  a  perfect  liberty  in 
tlie  process  of  generating  new  sects,  those 
sects  are  very  illiberal,  and  persecute  each 
other  with  a  zeal  wortliv  of  a  better  cause. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  of  our 
prominent  medical  sects  are  the  resulting 
products  of  speculating  schemes ;  yet,  those 
who  afterward  become  sectarian  partizans. 
may  be  honest  in  their  advocacy  of  their 
cherished  ieneta     Sects  generally   claim 
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for  their  founders  some  successful  specula- 
tors, whO)  whether  deserving  or  not,  had  ob- 
tained reputationa  Most  commonly  the 
reputation  is  dependant  on  the  amount  of 
bloviation  that  has  been  practiced,  and  cer^ 
tainly,  in  some  instances,  this  has  been  ex- 
tensive enough.  Nearly  all  men,  when 
they  enter  upon  the  studies  of  the  healing 
art,  are  scientifically  honest,  and  if  they  af- 
terward become  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted more  to  the  bias  of  instruction  than 
to  any  innate  desire  to  speculate  on  the 
credulity  of  the  masses.  The  lines  of  sec- 
tarianism are  so  distinctly  drawn  that  stu- 
dents are  forced  by  the  press  of  ethtcal  cir- 
cumstances to  take  sides  with  some  one  of 
the  numerous  sects,  from  which  moment 
they  become  disgraced  in  the  estimation  of 
other  secta  This  policy  is  exceeding  illib- 
eral and  unphilosophical — in  fact,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  men  of  science  individually  and 
collectively.  An  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  medicine  is  not  more  disreputable 
than  a  difference  of  political  sentiment;  yet, 
while  one  is  tolerated,  the  other  is  not 
Every  citizen,  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  a  body  to  be  diseased,  ought  to  be  in- 
formed that  this  system  of  sectarian  preju- 
dices is  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  public — a  check  upon  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  medical  science, 
and  an  outrage  on  common  sense.  The 
custom  arouses  our  worst  passions;  blinds 
us  to  the  perception  of  scientific  truth ;  cuts 
off  that  social  intercourse  which  should  ex- 
ist among  gentlemen  of  liberal  acquire- 
ments; prejudices  us  in  estimating  the 
worth  and  acquirements  of  each  other,  and 
leads  us  to  a  libelous  defamation  of  the 
acts  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
opposed.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  our  convictions  of 
right  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  appliances 
to  be  used  in  the  restoration  of  health. 
Hence,  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of 
a  practice  is  to  intimate  the  imbecility,  ig- 
norance, and  dishonesty  of  tJie  practition- 
ers who  advocate  that  particular  practice: 
hence  the  bitterness  and  personality*of  the 
disputes  of  medical  men. 
In  examining  the  composition  of  the  va- 


rious sects  of  the  day,  we  find  in  each,  men 
of  the  highest  moral  worth,  men  sustaining 
unblemished  private  characters,  men  of 
acknowledged  abilities,  men  whose  opinions 
on  any  other  subject  than  medicine,  are 
courted  everywhere.  Yet  these  same  men 
suffer  no  unimproved  opportunity  to  pass 
when  they  can  misrepresent  each  other. 
Each  seems  to  hold  the  other  in  total  con- 
tempt, if  not  at  such  a  distance  as  to  avoid 
personal  contact  They  dare  not  meet  to- 
gether as  other  men  of  liberal  scientific  ac- 
quirements, and  honesUy  take  counsel  of 
each  other.  They  refuse  to  recogize  each 
other  in  their  public  assemblies  so  much, 
that  we  doubt  whether  any  other  known 
sectarian  could  get  a  respectful  hearing- 
even  if  he  would  consent  to  bury  his  inde- 
pendence long  enough-  to  make  the  attempt 
This  experiment,  however,  will  in  all  prob- 
ability, never  be  tried,  as  the  native  inde- 
pendence of  Americans  would  prevent  such 
an  attempt,  no  matter  what  the  class  of  the 
sectarian  may  be. 

The  Eclectic  branch  of  the  profession  in 
America  long  since  recognized  these  seri- 
ous evils,  and  has  constantly  inveighed 
against  them;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  has  manifested  some  of  the  proscription 
itself,  that  it  condems  in  othera  It  should 
discard  everything  wearing  the  phase  of 
pectarianism,  and  tJiis  has  been  the  policy, 
though  not  entirely  carried  out;  e.g.y  when 
it  is  thought  proper  to  call  a  medical  con- 
vention, all  physicians  should  be  invited  to 
attend,  and  each  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press his  convictions,  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner. It  is  our  duty  to  investigate  impar- 
tially, and  to  demand  from  others  an  im- 
partial investigation  of  our  opiniona  This 
is  the  basis  of  medical  ethics  in  France, 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  general  profession 
may  be  called  Eclectic.  The  American 
idea  of  Eclecticism  can  never  be  planted 
in  France,  simply  because  the  ethics  of 
French  medicine  are  already  Eclectic.  Not 
SO  in  England,  not  so  in  any  other  countr}'. 
France  stands  alone  in  this  particular. 

Whether  the  profession  in  America  !:< 
ever  to  become  thus  Eclectic  or  not,  is  a 
question  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
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the  derelopments  of  the  future.  That  some- 1 
thing  has  been  abready  acoompliahed  there 
can  be  no  donbt,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the 
writer  to  show  in  succeeding  chapters,  just 
what  has  been  done— to  fhmish  a  history 
of  the  Eclectic  movement  in  the  United 
Statea  To  what  extent  he  may  treat  of 
other  systems  of  medical  science  in  Ameri- 
ca, he  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  say.  If 
the  Eclectic  profession  will  furnish  the  sta- 
tistics of  their  practice,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  make  this  work  much  more  interesting 
and  valuable.  Tabular  views  of  cases, 
stating  kinds,  number,  age,  sex  and  results, 
can  be  easily  made  up  from  the  day  books 
of  any  practitioner,  and  when  each  one  re 
fleets  on  the  paucity  of  such  material,  it  is 
hoped  the  profession  will  comply  with  this 
request  Bach  statistics  may  be  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Edeetic  Medical  Journal, 
Prof  R  S.  Newton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
[to  bs  oaMTunjxD.  * 
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In  selecting  a  plant  of  such  well  known 
remedial  value  as  the  Asclepias  Tuberosa, 
as  the  basis  of  my  remarks,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  enlighten  the  profession  materially 
in  regard  to  its  therapeutic  worth,  or  range 
of  application;  but  simply  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  intrindc  merits  of  its  con- 
centrated equivalent,  Asclepin.  Tn  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  the  thanks  of  the 
profession  are  due  to  Messrs  B.  Keith  & 
Co.,  for  their  indefatigable  researches,  and 
successful  efforts  to  provide  them  with  con- 
venient and  reliable  remedies.  Combining, 
as  it  does,  uniformity  of  strength,  certainty 
of  action,  convenience  of  administration, 
and  representing  Ailly  the  therapeutic  con- 
stitution of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, the  Asclepin  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most agents  of  the  materia  medica.  The 
already  large,  and  still  increasing  demand 
for  the  Asclepin  by  practitioners  through- 


out every  section  of  the  country,  speaks 
more  in  its  favor,  than  aught  I  can  say. 
The  Asclepias  INiberosa,  known  by  the 
common  names  of  White  Root,  Wind 
Root,  Colic  Root,  Pleurisy  Root,  Butterfly 
Weed,  &c.,  belongs  to  the  Nat  Ord-vAs- 
clepiadacese — Sex.  Syst  Pentandria  Digy- 
nia.  Its  medicinal  powers  reside  in  two 
distinct  principles,  namely,  resinoid  and 
neutral.  These  two  principles,  isolated 
singly  from  their  non-medicinal  combina- 
tions, and  then  recombined,  constitute  the 
true  Asclepin. 

Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  by  manufacturers  to  obtain  the  me- 
dicinal principles  of  this  plant  in  the  form 
of  powder,  but  they  have  only  succeeded  in 
producing  an  oleo-resinous  mass,  or  by  tri- 
turation of  the  mass  with  eugar  of  milk,  a 
nearly  valueless  powder,  fermeJ  Lactinated 
Asclepidin. 

Messrs.  B.  Keith  k  Co.  inhere  the  first, 
and  are  yet  the  only  ones  who  produce  this 
remedy  in  its  present  elegant  and  reliable 
form.  Their  energy,  enterprise  and  chem- 
ical skill  have  enabled  tliem  to  surmount 
every  obstacle. 

Asclepin  is  carminative,  sudorific,  anti- 
spasmodic, expectorant,  diuretic,  alterative, 
laxative  and  tonic.  It  expels  wind,  re- 
lieves pain,  relaxes  spasm,  induces  and  pro- 
motes perspiration,  equalizes  the  circular 
tion,  procures  rest,  stimulates  the  venal 
functions  and  strengthens  digestion.  In 
the  treatment  of  pleuritis  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  serous  membranes,  it  has 
earned  an  extensive  and  highly  deserved 
reputation.  In  fevers  of  every  type,  pneu- 
monia, peritonitis,  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, and,  m  short,  in  .every  variety  of  in- 
flammatory diseases,  its  virtues  are  unrival- 
ed. It  induces  diaphoresis  without  raising 
the  heat  of  the  body,  or  increasing  the 
force  of  the  circulation.  In  the  treatment 
of  hooping-cough,  it  is  an  admirable  re- 
medy. During  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  it  promotes  expectoration, 
abates  the  fever,  allays  pain,  procures  rest 
and  stimulates  the  digestive  powers  when 
other  remedies  prove  of  no  avail,  thus  se- 
curing comfort  to  the  patient,  if  not  a  cure. 
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In  chronic  diseases  and  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  females,  its  virtues  are  no  less 
marked.  Chronic  affections  *  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  stomach,  and  bowels,  are,  by  its 
employment,  relieved  and  cured.  There  is 
no  better  agent  for  combining  with  podo- 
phyllin  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  its 
efficacy  and  modifying  its  action.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  concentrated  reme- 
dies, I  was  in  the  habit,  for  many  years,  of 
combining  the  crude  asclepias  with  the  po- 
dophyllum for  that  purpose,  and  found  it 
the  best  of  any  other. 

(Combined  with  helonin,  the  practitiouer 
will  find  it  one  of  the  most  reliable  reme- 
dies ever  employed  in  the  treatment  of  leu- 
corrhea,  prolapsus  uteri,  menorrhagia  and 
dysmenorrhea 

Other  effective  combinations  may  be 
made  according  to  tlie  indications.  Thus, 
with  senecin,  or  caulophyllin,  or  oil  of  eri- 
geron,  cypripedin,  scutellarin,  eupatorin, 
(purp)  in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough, 
asthma,  etc 

In  obstinate  constipation,  it  is  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  remedy.  In  fact,  its  range  of 
application  is  universal.  No  other  remedy 
will  admit  of  more  extended  exhibition 
than  this.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
condition  in  which  it  could  be  given  amiss. 
In  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  cholera  in- 
fantum and  affections  of  a  similar  type,  as 
an  auxiliary  remedy,  its  real  worth  cannot 
be  set  forth  in  language.  Those  only  who 
have  used  it  long  and  extensively,  can  fully 
appreciate  its  true  remedial  character. 
Thirteen  years'  clinical  experience  in  the 
use  of  this  article,  both  in  the  crude  and 
concentrated  form,  enables  me  to  speak  thus 
positively  in  its  behalf,  and  I  am  sure  the 
evidence  of  many  practitioners  more  ex- 
perienced than  myself,  will  justify  the  high 
encomiums  I  have  lavished  upt^n  it.  My 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  Asclepin,  con- 
firms it  in  pof^aession  of  all  the  therapeu- 
tic powers  heretofore  awarded  to  the  crude 
artic  e.  This  is  just  what  the  practitioner 
requires  of  tlie  concentrated  medicines,  and 

upon  this  fact,  in  respect  to  the  Asclepin, 
he  may  rely. 

Dose  of  the  Asclepin — one  to  five  grains. 

New  York,  October ,  1856. 
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In  this  democratio  nation  and  in  this 
practical  age,  we  demand  a  atrict  acratiDj 
of  all  classes,  and  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  daima  and  pretMiflionfl  of  the  indi- 
viduals  oompodng  such  claasea  No  poei- 
tions  are  beyond  the  critics  ken;  no  sta* 
tion  too  sacred  for  his  microecope;  no  pro* 
feeaion  so  elevated  aa  to  be  above  his  re- 
proach. Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  bum- 
bleat  citicen  may  not  receive  the  laurel 
wreath  at  his  hands.  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  conjoined  with  the  practicability  of  our 
people  demand  that  we  should  put  the  beet 
men  in  the  best  placea;  that  they  ehould 
do  the  best  things  in  the  best  manner. 
Reality  of  acquirements  are  demanded-^ 
mysterious  pretensions  will  no  longer  pass 
unobserved.  Whoever  builds  a  ship  must 
build  her  in  the  best  manner;  whoever  ap- 
pears before  the  public  must  play  a  mas- 
ter s  part  Pretenders  must  give  place  to 
genuine  actors;  charlatans  have  held  sway 
long  enough. 

"Be  cautious,"  whispers  Mr.  Careful, 
who  is  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  "be  cau- 
tious, you  certainly  do  not  mean  to  call  in 
question  the  ability  of  this  successful  poli- 
tician, that  popular  preacher,  that  excel- 
lent judge,  yon  honored  artist,  this  learn- 
ed professor.  Surely  you  will  not  dare  to 
question  the  transcendent  abilities  of  those 
well  known  and  honored  persons?" 

That,  sir,  is  just  what  I  mean  to  do,  to 
test  their  pretensions;  for  I  claim  that  fair 
exteriors  may  disguise  rotten  interiors. 
Why,  dear  Mr.  Careful,  are  you  so  credu- 
lous as  to  believe  tliat  all  is  gold  which 
shines?  Poor  man!  You  are  as  green  as 
a  bay  leaf,  and  it  is  well  for  society  that 
we  are  not  all  of  your  credulous  nature. 
You  say  you  are  Mr.  Careful,  I  demand 
proof — do  you  know  with  mathematical 
certainty  who  your  father  was?  Do  you 
know,  in  short,  that  you  are  Mr,  Careful, 
and  not  somebody  that  has  been  palmed 
off  for  that  gentleman!    Will  you  swear 
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that  70a  are  the  third  son  of  old  Careful — 
bone  of  hie  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh? 

''WeU,  I  tAinJb  I  am  Mr.  CareM  I  was 
bom  in  old  Carefnl's  house.  Old  Careful 
calls  me  son,  and  I  think  I  am  young  Care- 
ftd?"  So  then,  sir,  that  is  all  the  evidence 
you  have  that  yon  are  young  Careful! 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  evidence 
is  not  condnsive  to  my  mind  I  demand 
pfool^  and  till  I  get  it  I  shall  regard  you  as 
animpostet.  Nay  I  start  not;  I  believe  what 
I  aay,  and  I  adduce  my  reasons  for  this  con- 
▼iction :  Old  Careful  had  black  hair;  yours 
is  light  He  had  black  eyes;  yours  are 
blaa  He  was  tall;  you  are  short  He 
was  obese;  yoaareleaa  He  was  brave; 
yoa  are  timid  He  was  shrewd;  you  are 
knavish.  In  fact,  during  that  Millerite 
meeting,  a  few  months  since,  Mrs.  Careful 
admitted  that  yon  were  not  what  you  ought 
to  be,  and  therefore  you  are  not  young 
Careful  So  then,  my  good  sir,  don't,  if 
yoa  please,  pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not 
Pat  on  the  tests,  and  if  yon  can't  prove 
yonxaelf  to  be  what  you  pretend  to  be, 
don't,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  try  to 
humbug  people  by  your  silly  pretensions. 

Teachers  may  often  be  what  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  but  that  they  are  not  always 
such,  we  shall  find  out  when  we  demand 
the  proof.     This  or  that  college,  notwith- 
standing its  great  pretensions,  has  fixed  the 
itandard   entirely    too   low.       Academic 
hoBon  are  bartered  for  gold,  and  not  for 
worth  and  solid  acquirements.    As  long  as 
oar  institntions  of  learning  are  mere  shav- 
ing shops,  catch  penny  establishments,  just 
so  long  will  pretenders  hold  high  carnival 
on  the  scientific  and  literary  stage.     Our 
colleges,  to  attain  a  high  distinction,  must 
be  founded  on  a  basis   more  substantial 
than  the  idea  of  commercial  capability. 
The  Faculties  must  not  depend  altogether 
on  the  proceeds  of  tuition  fees  for  support 
Their  salaries  ought  to  be  fixed  at  a  certain 
suiScieut  sum,  and  the  surplus  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees, 
either  for  an  endowment  fund,  or  to  im- 
prove the  establishment     Where  this  is 
oot  done;  where  the  faculty  are  in  the 
habit  of  dividing  the  surplus  proceeds,  their 


whole  energies  are  devoted  to  the  work 
of  increasing  their  income,  often,  at  the 
expense  of  the  object  for  which  such  insd- 
tution  may  have  been  founded  The  value 
of  the  honors  to  be  conferred  by  the  faculty 
are  greatly  lessened,  since  the  public  soon 
learn  that  money  and  not  worth  has  pro- 
cured its  favora  A  great  variety  of  exper- 
iments have  been  tried  by  those  who  felt 
the  necessity  for  a  revolution  in  this  par- 
ticular, but  thus  f^,  in  the  United  States, 
the  attempts  have  failed  to  accomplish  the 
desired  enda  The  basis  of  the  error-*Ahe 
root  of  the  evil — is  to  be  traced  to  the  com* 
meroial  idea  in  which  our  institutioDS, 
scientific  and  literary  have  been  conceived. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  procoring  a 
Faculty,  especially  when  it  is  thought  that 
the  institution  will  pay.  Situations  are 
sought  for  by  speculators,  more  for  the 
salary  than  the  honor.  Men  of  true  worth, 
and  real  ability — ^men  of  deep  learning, 
and  profound  research — are  not  generally 
money  hunters;  and  hence,  they  seldom 
seek  positions  in  medical  or  other  scientific 
institutions,  and  trustees  do  not  usually 
seek  them.  The  most  profound  men,  are 
not  usually  the  most  prepossessing  men; 
this  also,  is  a  reason  why  they  do  not  get 
situations  as  teachers.  The  scholar's  high- 
est ambition  is  an  honorable  distinction 
among  men  of  science,  and  hence  they  are 
thrown  in  the  back-ground,  firom  native 
modesty,  while  audacious  pretenders,  in 
their  race  for  dollars,  occupy  prominent 
positiona 

Now,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  undei^ 
stood,  that  I  claim  for  all  competent  teach- 
ers a  salary  sufficient  to  support  them  in 
good  style,  and  to  fUmish  them  with  all 
the  incidental  requirements  of  so  responsi- 
ble a  position.  They  should  be  independ- 
ent of  mercenary  influences — above  the 
temptations  of  the  dollar — ^and  be  honored 
for  their  learning  and  for  nothing  else,  save 
honor — and  here  let  me  remark,  men  of 
deep  learning  will  be  found  to  be  above 
petty  meanness.  Unfounded  pretensions 
usually  spring  from  those  who  are  unwor- 
thy in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  with  American  institutions  we  are 
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to  deal  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Eclectic  catalogue  of  thoee  institationa 
True,  iUuBtrations  may  be  taken  from 
European  and  American  institutions  even 
of  the  Allopathic  branch,  but  I  desire  to 
refer  more  particularly  to  Eclectic  teachers, 
Eclectic  colleges,  and  the  Eclectic  Medical 
profession.  And  while  I  admit  that  my 
strictures  would  more  particularly  apply  to 
Allopathists,  I  am  content  to  look  among 
our  own  institutions  and  teachers  for  the 
evils  of  which  this  paper  complains. 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  correct  position,  that  he 
who  accepts  a  chair  in  an  educational  estab- 
lishment, whether  it  be  University  or  Col- 
lege, Academy  or  Seminary,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  accumulate  money,  is 
always  unworthy,  and  very  often  a  mere 
superficial  pretender,  whose  scientific  ac- 
quirements may  be  measured  by  the  stand- 
ard tests  of  the  dollar.  How  often  do  we 
find  young  and  inexperienced  men,  who 
have  had  but  little  time  for  study,  less 
time  for  travel,  and  often  no  ability  to  ob- 
serve, with  no  practical  knowledge,  and 
defective  general  Infofmation,  assuming  to 
teach  men  of  great  practical  experience, 
who  have  had  superior  opportunities  for 
observation,  and  who,  under  the  rigid  tests 
of  examination,  would  range  higher  as 
men  of  science  than  those  whose  lectures 
they  are  called  on  to  attend.  I  am  aware 
that  age  does  not  always  give  experience. 
I  am  also  aware  that  very  young  men, 
comparatively,  make  good  teachers.  In  all 
such  instances,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  men  of  superior  mental  ca- 
pacity, of  great  powers  of  observation,  of 
extensive  research,  who  have  enjoyed  supe- 
rior advantagea  Such  men  bear  examina- 
tion, and  compare  favorably  with  any  other 
class  of  teachers. 

The  evils  of  superficial  teaching  have 
always  been  cognizant  to  the  profession. 
A  great  number  of  efforts  have  been  made 
to  remedy  the  evil,  among  the  most  absurd 
of  which  was  the  free  school  movement, 
inaugurated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute by  a  ready  experimentalist.  I  know  not 
what  the  object  could  have  been,  except 
to  avoid  the  commercial  idea,  that  caused 


tiie  fiiculty  of  the  school  to  adopt  the 
scheme  The  end  to  be  attained  (L  e,  the 
ejection  of  the  commercial  idea)  was  cer- 
tainly very  commendable;  but  that  a  free 
school  system  was  not  adapted  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  evil  is  dear  to  my  mind. 
Nay,  I  believe  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
commercial  idea,  and  as  such  ought  to 
have  been  at  once  sternly  rejected.  Had 
the  institution  been  the  recipient  of  State 
patronage;  had  its  chairs  been  endowed; 
had  the  building,  library,  museum  and  ap- 
paratus been  purchased  by  the  public 
money,  then,  and  in  no  other  way,  ought 
such  a  plan  to  have  been  entertained. 

Even  though  the  latter  conditions  of  en- 
dowment had  been  attached,  I  have  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  experiment 
was  by  no  means  a  wise  one,  since  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  made  a  sad  failure 
in  the  Ann  Arbor  school,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  its  endowment  is  very 
perfect,  and  the  tuition  absolutely  free. 
With  all  the  inducements  afforded  by  that 
institution,  students  shun  it,  and  the  profes- 
sion regard  it  with  distrust  In  the  case  of 
that  school  the  State  has  undertaken  to  do 
just  what  Faculties  nearly  always  do,  viz. : 
to  speculate  on  the  profession.  Let  us  see 
how  this  speculation  was  to  be  effected. 
There  were  to  be  no  tuition  fees,  but  each 
student  would  spend  for  board,  books,  &c., 
some  $300  per  session.  The  presumption 
was  that  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  would  flock  to  its  halla  The 
classes,  it  was  thought, would  reach  1000  in 
a  few  years,  tlius  eclipsing  even  the  Phila- 
delphia schools.  This  would  at  once  have 
produced  an  annual  revenue  to  the  state  of 
about  $300,000,  which,  as  nothing  com- 
paratively would  be  taken  away,  would 
be  a  great  item  of  wealth.  It  was  a  State 
speculation,  and  nothing  else.  But,  like 
many  other  schemes  founded  on  the  com- 
mercial idea,  it  has  most  signally  failed  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  advocates  of 
the  plan. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute the  same  holds  good.  The  scheme 
was  one  to  increase  the  commercial  capa- 
bility of  the  college,  as  will  appear  by  a 
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little  figuring.  The  claaseB,  before  the  free 
school  moTement  was  set  on  foot,  generally 
ftU  under  100,  producing  an  annual  income 
of  about  $6,400,  including  tuition  and  di- 
ploma fee&  The  annual  expenditures,  for 
stock  dividenda,  &c.,  is  not  much  short  of 
(3,000,  leaving  some  $3,400  to  be  divided 
among  seven  professors,  or  about  $485 
each.  This  yielded  but  an  insignificant 
•alary.  But  how  was  a  reduction  of  fees 
to  increase  that  salary?  Thus:  The 
classes,  it  was  contended,  would  soon  swell 
to  over  500  students,  and  that  over  800 
students  would  attend  the  two  sessions 
(Winter  and  Spring).  800  students  at  $20 
each  would  give  $16,000!  to  which  was  to 
be  added  the  diploma  fees;  and  it  was  said 
that  over  200  diplomas  would  be  conferred, 
which,  at  $20  each,would  yield  $4,000  more, 
thus  making  the  total  income  $20,000  in- 
stead of  $6,400.  The  expenses  being  the 
same,  of  course  there  would  be  $17,000  to 
divide  among  the  seven  professors,  or 
nearly  $2,500  each.  But  supposing  the 
classes  to  reach  only  400  per  annum.  The 
salaries  of  the  professors  would  still 
have  been  about  $1,250;  a  great  increase. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  liber- 
ality of  the  movement  It  was  a  purely 
commercial  operation,  and  cannot  be  de- 
fended against  .the  charge  successiVilly. 
The  very  idea  of  monopolizing  medical 
tuition,  was  a  selfish  project,  and  an  impo- 
sition on  the  profession,  as  well  as  on  other 
schoola  The  very  organization  of  the 
scheme  is  indebted  to  selfishnessi  The 
commercial  principle  gave  it  birth,  and  no 
matter  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
been  its  accoucheur,  mercantile  speculation 
stigmatizes  the  scheme  as  one  of  fhiud; 
conducted  on  such  principles  as  we  usually 
trace  to  the  broker's  shop  or  the  land  job- 
ber's exchange.  It  was  a  blind  to  entrap 
students,  to  sustain  private  pay  lectures,  to 
increase  the  sale  of  books,  &c.,  and  not  to 
elevate  or  dignify  the  profession.  The 
scheme  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
hoped  for.  It  is  true  the  classes  have  been 
larger,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  would  not  have  equally  increased 
under  the  pay  system.    No  medical  stu- 


dent desires  to  impose  on  a  Faculty  the 
necessity  of  making  such  sacrifices.  Few 
attend  who  would  not  sooner  pay  the  Aill 
price,  and  in  many  instances  students  have 
offered  to  pay  the  usual  tuition  fees;  yet,  as 
they  could  not  be  accepted,  they  were 
compelled  to  stand  the  insinuations  of  ene- 
mies of  the  school  that  our  graduates  were 
the  recipients  of  charity  tuition. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  poor  merito> 
riouB  young  gentlemen,  who  would  thus  be 
unable  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  school. 
Not  so;  such  students  can  always  get  admis- 
mission  into  Eclectic  Colleges,  money  or  no 
money.  It  has  been  done  over  and  again, 
and  could  be  done  now.  Those  who  are 
able  should  pay  for  their  education;  those 
who  are  not  should  be  assisted.  What 
salaries  should  professors  receive?  That 
depends  somewhat  on  circumstances;  but 
always  enough  to  supply  their  actual  neces- 
sities—as nmch  as  any  minister  may  re- 
ceive in  the  same  city.  For  certainly  the 
labors  of  the  man  of  science  are  quite  as 
laborious  as  those  of  the  theologian.  Now, 
good  Mr.  Carefbl,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  medical  teachers  as  conscientious  men, 
are  necessarily  compelled  to  procure  the 
leading  current  periodicals,  the  standard 
works  on  their  departments,  and  such  new 
books  as  may  be  issued?  That  they  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert,  lest  they  should 
miss  the  recognition  of  some  fact  illustra- 
tive of  theories  which  they  are  called  on 
by  their  positions  to  elucidate?  And,  my 
dear  sir,  did  you  never  reflect  that  it  re- 
quired money  to  form  the  library,  money 
to  pay  for  periodicals,  money  to  buy  new 
books,  which  come  forth  from  the  press 
"thick  as  frogs  in  Egypt?"  Then  there  is 
money  required  to  parry  on  the  experi- 
ments, money  required  for  board,  for  cloth- 
ing, and  te  defray  the  excesses,  recreations, 
Ac,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  a  literary  man.  A  medical  teacher 
constantly  embarrassed  is  a  man  of  sor^ 
rowa  Then  you  will  see  that  a  salary  is 
needed,  and  I  think  is  oAen  merited.  Now, 
Mr.  Careful,  you  are  a  shrewd  man,  and  I 
think  a  just  one,  so  that  I  may  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  in  addition  to  those  already 
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propounded.  Do  you  know  how  much 
hard  labor  haa  to  be  performed  by  the 
medical  student  before  he  can  be  developed 
into  a  good  teacher?  Did  you  ever  think 
of  the  pereonal  sacrificea  which  he  makes, 
how  he  denies  all  his  social  sentiments 
Iheir  natural  gratification!  hazards  hie 
health,  stakes  his  reputation,  buries  his 
citizenship,  apd  consumes  his  life  by  the 
light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  to  develop  a 
science  in  which  he  has  as  little  or  less  in- 
terest than  any  other  member  of  society? 
Think  of  the  bones,  muscles,  tissues,  or- 
gans, nerves,  arteries,  veins,  glands,  ducts, 
&&,  &c.,  whose  names,  positions,  functions, 
4kc.,  he  must  read  from  the  body  as  you  do 
your  alphabet  from  a  book,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  you  will  admit  that  physicians 
as  well  as  teachers  deserve  fair  salaries. 

Do  you  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
good  teaohing?  I  answer,  it  has  much 
to  do  with  it,  and  proper  fixed  salaries 
should  be  first  provided  by  the  trustees, 
before  a  single  lecture  is  delivered  in  any 
college.  Neither  the  profession  nor  the 
public  demand  that  teachers  should  labor 
for  an  insignificant  consideration."  The 
public  health  and  the  purity  of  science 
boUi  demand  sound  teaching,  which  can 
be  expected  only  from  the  best  men.  The 
free  school  system  was  then  a  humbug, 
founded  in  fraud,  in  the  commercial  idea, 
and  ought  to  be  reconsidered.  The  experi- 
ment has  failed,  and  though  not  sustained 
by  any  member  of  the  present  faculty,  has 
been  leil  untouched,  simply  because  when 
Uie  present  members  accepted  positions  in 
the  pchool,  they  found  the  gratuitous  policy 
established,  and  they  have  left  it  untouched 
in  order  to  test  it 

Another  evil  to  be  remedied  is  that  of 
charging  a  diploma  feel  This  practice  is 
an  absurdity,  an  imposition  and  a  humbug, 
also  founded  in  the  idea  of  commercial 
capability.  The  man  who  has  mastered 
the  science  is  entitled  to  his  degree  and 
certificate,  money  or  no  money.  It  is  pre- 
tended to  be  given  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  scientific  acquirenients  and  ability,  and 
the  very  idea  of  paying  for  such  an  ac- 
knowledgement is  absurd  in  the  extreme, 


and  detractive  from  its  value.  Then  give 
diploDoas  to  those  who  merit  them,  discard 
the  idea  of  price  as  one  of  the  best  means 
of  making  them  true  honors,  of  value  to 
the  possessor,  and  certificates  of  ability 
before  the  public  Diplomas  thus  obtained 
would  carry  with  them  a  moral  value,  thf^ 
would  make  them  an  object,  and  more 
persons  would  seek  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  reception. 

What  sort  of  men  shall  we  get  for 
teachera  This  is  the  desideratum.  Evi- 
dently none  but  the  best  men;  men  of 
large  experience,  extensive  research,  and 
who  are  devoted  to  science  from  motives 
of  benevolence,  and  for  the  pleasure  de- 
rived firom  scientific  investigationa  One  of 
the  first  etements  of  good  teaching  is  har- 
mony of  sentiment  To  secure  this,  ap> 
point  none  to  professorships  until  the  can- 
didate has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  an 
examination  by  both  the  Faculty  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  .An  appointment  thus 
secured  would  indeed  be  an  honor,  and  an 
incentive  to  rigid  scientific  teaching.  It 
would  give  character  to  the  school  and 
value  to  its  honora 

« 

Such  a  plan  would  at  once  elevate  the 
profession,  dignify  individual  members,  and 
promote  the  public  weal  This  would  be 
tlie  means  of  furnishing  our  colleges  with 
really  practical  men,  disposing  of  the  theo- 
retical monomaniacs  who  have  fastened  on 
to  the  profession  and  from  which  they 
seem  determined  not  to  be  severed  Wild 
and  visionary  schemers  who  profess  to 
possess  supernatural  powers,  with  unblush- 
ing audacity,  hang  out  the  sign  of  a  medi- 
cal college,  and  gravely  proceed  to  manu- 
facture specimens  of  the  genus  sawbones, 
with  as  much  ease  as  they  pretend  to  fore- 
tell the  destinies  of  the  soul,  by  a  confused 
system  of  absurd  manipulations. 

Every  student  may  require  different 
qualifications  in  a  teacher.  Some  require 
to  have  their  curiosity  awakened;  some 
require  a  stimulation  of  their  benevolence. 
Some  like  a  slow,  and  some  a  rapid  speaker, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  all  need:  practi- 
cal teaching.  That  kind  of  teaching 
which  will  present  the  facts  of  the  science, 
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and  the  theories  only  which  are  both  illns- 
traled  by,  and  which  illustrate,  those  facta. 
Teachers  should  also  be  men  of  general 
information,  for  medical  science  draws  its 
facia  from  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

Ah!  Mr.  CarefUl,  I  am  doing  just  what 
you  say:  I  am  throwing  out  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  Tast  amount  of  hum  buggery  in 
medical  teaching!  I  assert  it  most  posi- 
tirely,  and  if  yon  desire  to  join  ismie  with 
me  I  stand  prepared  to  adduce  the  proof 
There  are  not  a  few  engaged  in  teaching 
medicine  who  do  not  even  know  how  to 
practice.  Men,  sir,  who  have  never  pre- 
tended to  practice:  men  who  could  not 
bear  an  examination  in  the  green  room. 
Kay,  farther,  there  are  commercial  medical 
colleges;  colleges  founded  on  the  idea  of 
commercial,  capability;  colleges  owned  by 
one  man  who  employs  his  assistant  lec- 
turers as  merchants  employ  clerks;  both 
Allopathic  and  pretended  reform  schools. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov,  15,  1856. 
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THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE  MODERN 

MAGICIAN. 

Av  Imtboovotobt  Lbotvbb  dslivxebd  bsfobb 
Tax  Clam  ov  ths  Eolxotio  Mxdioil  Imsti- 

TITTX  OV  CnfOINKATI,  NoVSMBKB  10,  1856. 


BT  PBOP.  J.  MILTOK  SAKDERB. 


GiKTLBiiEK:  Several  centuries  ago,  there 
lived  a  class  of  men,  who  were  said  to  pos- 
aeoB  most  miraculous  power.  It'  we  are  to 
give  credence  to  the  accounts  we  have  of 
their  knowledge  and  skill,  we  must  cez^ 
tainly  conclude  that  they  were  persons  of 
most  transcendent  abilities.  Witli  a  wave 
of  their  wands  they  could  evoke  from  their 
homes  in  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  the  water, 
spirits  of  illimitable  and  inexhaustible 
might,  who,  at  the  magician's  behest,  were 
ready  to  exercise  their  powers,  either  for 
good  or  for  eviL  The  records  which  have 
descended  to  us  of  the  exploits  of  these  mar- 
velous men,  are  voluminous  in  their  details 
of  strange  and  wondrous  achievements^  and 
of  the  important  oonsequences  that  accrued 
tncrefipoiD. 


In  those  days  it  was  the  popular  belief, 
that  the  universe  was  one  vast  unit,  one 
great  organism,  the  individual  parts  of 
which  stood  in  one  uninterrupted  relation 
of  reciprocal  influence  The  earth  was  re* 
garded  as  a  large  flat  plain,  supported  some- 
how in  space;  while  the  stars  and  planets 
were  supposed  to  revolve  around  it,  and  to 
be  subordinate  and  subservient  to  it  The 
planets  were  supposed,  in  their  revolutions 
around  this  great  earthly  plane,  to  exercise 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  births,  lives, 
and  destinies  of  men.  ^*From  all  the  ends 
of  heaven,"  said  they,  "the  creative  forces 
radiate  toward  the  earth  and  determine 
earthly  destinies."*  And  they  resumed 
thus:  "When  a  man  eats  a  piece  of  bread, 
does  he  not  therein  consume  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  inas- 
much as  heaven  by  its  fertilising  rain,  the 
earth  by  its  soil,  and  the  sun  by  its  lumi- 
nous and  hea^giving  rays,  have  all  contri- 
buted to  its  production,  and  all  are  {Hresent 
in  the  one  substance  T'f 

It  was  believed  that  all  the  stirring  events 
which  trans|Hre  on  this  earth  are  written 
in  indellible  characters  in  starry  records  in 
the  heavens,  and  that  all  which  the  stars 
indicate  in  the  Armament  must  inevitably 
transpire  on  the  earth.  Certain  conjunc- 
tions and  culminations  of  certain  i^anets, 
they  asserted,  exercised  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  lives  and  destinies  of  certain 
individuals,  while  those  erratic  nebulse,  the 
comets,  were  regarded  as  the  harbingers  of 
plague,  famine,  war  and  other  evils. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  great  magicians 
alluded  to,  to  study  caref\illy  the  motionB 
of  these  heavenly  bodies,  to  follow  them 
with  assiduous  scrutiny,  to  note  their  recip- 
rocal motions,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  destinies  of  certain  persons  to  whom 
these  motions  related;  and  thus  they  drew 
up  a  heroscopic  record  of  the  future  destiny 
of  those  individuala 

These  magicians  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  atirologen,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
amassed  great  fortunes  by  their  art.  Vol- 
umes are  filled  with  the  records  of  their 
doings,  while   we  are   astonished  at  thd 
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trnthfulneaB  of  their  predictions,  a$  recorded 
bff  ikem$elve»j  although  some  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  appear  to  doubt  the  sublime  sci- 
ence, and  to  caift  distrust  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  their  labors. 

In  all  the  phenomena  of  organic  life — 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  natural  laws — 
in  the  irresistible  might  of  the  fierce  light- 
ning— in  the  deep  reverberations  of  the 
thunder — ^in  t&e  terrific  fury  of  the  torna- 
do—4n  the  rain  and  in  the  hail — these  ma- 
gicians recognised  the  agency  of  unseen 
8{Mrita  In  all  the  operations  of  the  natural 
forces,  they  perceired  the  direct  interference 
of  these  spirits,  and  hence  the  appeals  to 
these  powerful  beings,  and  the  pretension 
which  these  magicians  assumed,  that  they 
could  evoke  them  from  their  residences  in 
the  earth,  air,  or  water,  and  by  an  exercise 
of  their  peculiar  art,  could  compel  them  to 
any  task  they  desired. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  evil  spurits  was 
Plutos  himself  With  this  spirit  it  was  as- 
serted that  men  could  compact  away  their 
souls,  and  many  are  the  terrible  records  we 
have  of  unfortunate  mortals  who  had  thus 
been  caught  within  the  toils  of  this  great 
spirit  of  evil,  but  who  had  escaped  the  im- 
pending doom  through  the  marvelous  pow- 
ers of  these  great  magiciana  It  is  Csesal- 
pinus  who  asserts  that  "demons  perceive 
by  the  inward  mind,  without  requiring  the 
aid  of  the  bodily  senses;  but  without  natu- 
ral means  they  can  exert  no  influence  on 
men  or  animals.  Those  which  are  of  an 
evil  sort  produce  bewitchments  and  all 
kinds  of  mischance." 

From  the  cognizance  of  the  intactile  and 
the  invisible,  these  magicians  finally  fell 
into  that  of  the  more  tangible  and  proba- 
ble. They  deserted  the  realms  of  the  spir^ 
itual,  and  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  material  phantom  as  little  at- 
tainable as  those  they  had  lately  pretended 
to  commune  with.  They  then  assumed 
the  name  of  alchemists.  It  was  then  as- 
serted by  these  wonderfiil  magicians,  that 
the  primary  essentials  to  earthly  happiness, 
and  to  terrestrial  immortality,  were  united 
in  one  substance  which  thev  termed  the 

w 

''phUogapkar's  stone" 


We  are  informed  that  it  was  composed 
of  the  *^rgin  earth"  but  the  great  secret  of 
the  preparation  of  this  latter  substance  ia 
preserved  profound  and  inviolable,  and  to 
this  day  we  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
preparation  of  that  pure  "virgin  earth," 
from  which  the  "philosopher's  stone"  was 
prepared.      However,  the  learned  Geber 
gives  us  a  hint  of  the  constituents  of  that 
wonderful     substance,   the    philosopher's 
stone,  which  we  should  not  allow  to  pass 
into  oblivion.     "There  are,  as  is  proved  by 
the  facts  above  narrated,"  says  this  great 
alchemist,  "means  of  producing  and  trans- 
muting metak.    These  means  consist  of 
three  sorts  of  medicinea    Those  of  the  first 
order  are  the  raw  materials  or  ores,  as  fur- 
nished by  nature.     Those  of  the  second  or- 
der are  the  substances  of  the  first  order, 
after  being  refined  and  purified  by  chemi- 
cal processea     By  the  further  ennobling 
and  fixing  of  these,  is  produced  the  medi- 
cine of  the  third  order.    This  is  the  Great 
Magisterium,  tlie  Red  Tincture ^  the  Great 
Elixir,  the  Philosopher's  stone"    Here  we 
have  a  hint  of  the  material  of  which  the 
philosopher's  stone  is  prepared,  although 
we  are  not  informed  by  what  process  the 
metals  are  ennobled  into  the  third  order. 
This,  however,  has  to  be  effected  through 
the  wonderful  properties  of  the  Adamic  or 
virgin  earth.      "When  we  have  obtained 
the  virgin  earth,"  says  the  erudite  Isaacus 
HoUandus,  "the  preparation  of  the  stone 
is  only  a  labor  fit  for  women   or  child's 
play.    From  the  materias  prima,  cruda  or 
remota,  the  philosopher  first  obtains  the 
mercury  of  the  adepts,  which  differs  from 
ordinary    quicksilver,    and  is  the    quint- 
essence, the  first  condition  of  the  creation 
or  procreation  of  all  metals.  To  this  is  added 
philosophical  gold,  and  the  mixture  is  left 
for  a  long  time  in  an  incubatory  or  brcM* 
ing  furnace,  which  must  have  the  form  of 
an  egg.    There  is  thus  attained  a  black  sub- 
stance, the  Raven's  Head,  or  caput  cervix 
which,  after  long  exposure  to  heat,  is  con- 
verted   into  a  white  body.     This  is  the 
White  Swan,  or  cygnus  albus.     After  this 
has  been  long  and  most  fiercely  heated,  it 
becomes  yellow,  and  finally  bright  red,  and 
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now  the  great  work  is  consammated/' 
Here  it  will  be  perceiTed,  that  the  learned 
HoUandua  very  nearly  lets  the  secret  ont 
Had  thia  great  magician  only  given  ii8  the 
preacription  for  the  preparation  of  the  phi- 
loaophieal  gold,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
we  ahoold  be  enabled  to  prepare  the  phi« 
loaopher's  stone,  as  a  mere  child's  pastime. 
By  the  writings  of  others  we  are  informed 
that  sulphur  is  the  great  ingredient  of  the 
baecr  metals,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  conrcrt  lead  into  gold,  is  to  free  the  ibr< 
mer  entirely  of  sulphur.  The  sulphide  of 
iron  is  of  a  beautiful  gold  color,  but  the 
reaaon  why  it  is  not  gold,  they  inform  as, 
is  because  the  base  substance,  sulphur,  is 
mixed  with  it  If  a  certain  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  driven  off  by  heat,  then,  said 
they,  we  shall  have  iron,  but  if  a/{  the  base 
sulphur  is  got  rid  of,  then  we  have  the  no- 
ble metal,  gold. 

But  mercury  was  deemed  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  imparto  the  metallic  character 
to  all  other  substances.  The  more  of  (his 
great  mercurial  principle  any  metal  conr 
tained,  the  more  noble  it  was,  or  the  more 
dosely  it  approximated  gold.  If,  therefore, 
quicksilver  could  be  refined  to  perfection, 
it  would  then  possess  the  proper^  of  con- 
verting any  of  the  base  metals,  with  which 
it  came  in  contact,  into  pure  gold.  One 
part  of  this  great  ttimersale^  according  to 
the  authority  of  Roger  Bacon,  would  con- 
vert one  million  parts  of  the  baser  metals 
into  gold.  But  Raymond  Tally  asserts  that 
one  part  of  the  great  wnioer$al€  will  convert 
ten  billions  of  lead  into  pure  gold.  Basil 
Valentine,  however,  says  that  it  will  only 
transmute  seventy  parts  of  baser  metals 
inio  gold,  while  John  Price  asserts  that  it 
will  only  transmute  fnmi  thirty  to  sixty 


It  is  true  that  there  is  some  discrepancy 
in  the  quantity  of  base  metal  which  the 
great  umvergaU  will  tranamute,  according 
to  the  great  authorities  we  have  quoted; 
bat  atOl,  so  slight  a  discrepancy  as  thirty  to 
tea  billions,  should  not,  for  a  moment,  di- 
minish our  implicit  belief  in  the  production 
of  the  great  vmvereale. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  Bagdad,  Bassora 


and  Damascus,  were  the  centers  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  At  that  time,  the  Arabs 
were  the  most  active  and  the  most  dexter- 
ous at  accumulating  money  of  any  people 
on  the  globe:  The  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments are  proof  of  this,  for  these  pro- 
ductions are  but  the  dreamings  of  those 
who  fanagene  that  all  earthly  felicity  is  but 
the  offspring  of  wealth,  and  that  he  who 
holds  under  subjection  the  Genius  of  the 
Lamp  (gold),  is  the  happiest  of  mortala 
While,  therefore,  the  old  Teutonic  legends 
are  rich  in  their  Elves,  and  Nixes,  and  Un* 
dines,  who  confer  muscular  power  which 
no  earthly  antagonist  can  withstand;  while, 
therefore,  that  nation  of  people  dream  but 
of  power,  or  of  wine  cups  which  are  ever 
inexhaustible,  or  of  magic  tables  which  can 
not  be  bereft  of  their  loaded  viands — the 
Arabian  legends,  are  fruitful  only  of  gold. 

It  was  from  these  latter  people  that  the 
alchemists  originated,  and  it  was  not  long 
b^bre  they  conveyed  their  golden  dreams 
to  Egypt,  whither  it  took  the  form  of  the 
philosopher's  atone. 

In  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Salamanca, 
and  Padua,  the  principal  learning  of  these 
ages  was  accumulated,  and  here  flourished 
these  alchemistical  dreams  which  were 
handed  down  from  Egypt,  and  which  still 
continued  to  be  veiled  under  the  peculiar 
symbolical  language  of  that  people. 

But  perhaps  you  may  doubt  the  word  of 
these  philosophical  magicians,  when  they 
aawrt  that  they  can  transmute  the  baser 
or  unripe  metals  into  gold.  We  are  grave- 
ly infcHmed  by  Van  Helmont,  that  he  had 
converted,  by  the  use  of  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  of  a  precious  powder,  eight  ounces  of 
lead  into  gold.  And  Helvetius  assures  ua 
that,  with  a  piece  of  a  certain  substance 
the  sise  of  a  rope  seed,  he  had  transmuted 
six  drachma  of  lead  into  gold,  that  stood 
the  test  of  the  Warden  of  the  Mint  at  the 
Hague.  And  Count  Von  Rubb,  we  are  as- 
sured, did  convert  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  quicksilver  into  gold,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  in  1637.  Also 
did  Ernest  Ludwig,  by  means  of  red  and 
lehUe  tineturef  transmute  lead  into  gold,  of 
which  dneats  were  madei 
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We  are  assured  by  Semler,  that  by  means 
of  the  universeU  medicine  which  he  pre- 
pared, he  caused  gold  to  grow  in  a  fluid 
m  which  this  great  preparation  was  poured. 

History  informs  ns  that  Henry  IV  of 
Bngland,  in  several  decrees,  reqaested  all 
persons  to  study  well  the  art  of  transmut- 
ing metals,  in  order  that  the  debts  of  the 
Kingdom  might  be  liquidated.  ''The 
clergy, "  says  one  of  these  decrees, "  should 
engage  in  the  search  for  the  Philosopher's 
stone,  for  since  they  can  change  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
they  must  also  succeed  in  transmuting  the 
baser  metals  into  gold. "  I  think  myself 
that  the  reasoning  of  the  monarch  was 
oertainly  more  logical  than  orthodox. 
The  Emperor  Rudolph  II,  and  the  Elec- 
tor Paletine  Frederick,  were  great  al- 
chemists, and  have  given  us  some  glowing 
accounts  of  their  acnievements  in  the  con> 
TerUng  of  the  base  or  unripe  metals  into 
gold.  Even  such  men  as  Francis  Bacon, 
Leibnits  and  Spinosa  believed  in  the  Phi- 
losopher's stone,  and  in  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  and  so  indeed  did  the  principal 
scholars  of  their  day,  although  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  seen  it,  and  but  received  it 
as  a  truth  from  another. 

But  I  have  said  enough  of  the  ancient 
magician.  You  have  no  doubt  all  scanned 
his  pretensions  long  before  this.  Ton  have 
weighed  him  and  found  him  wanting,  as  all 
of  you  have  of  course,  discarded  the  idea 
of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  of  the  Great 
Magisterium,  and  the  Grand  Catholicon. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  devote  a 
few  minutes  to  the  modem  magician.  We 
will  examine  his  pretensions;  we  will  cur- 
sorily review  what  he  has  accomplished, 
and  compare  them  with  those  which  his 
compeers  of  ancient  times  have  done,  or 
pretended  to  have  done.  The  modern  ma- 
gician is  a  wonderful  man,  for  the  achieve- 
ments that  he  has  accomplished  will  vie 
with  the  most  marvelous  ones  of  the  al- 
chemists, and  -what  is  worthy  of  no  lice, 
they  are  all  sti^ceptible  of  proof.  Under 
the  name  of  chemist — which  the  modern 
magician  has  now  assumed — this  individ- 
ual has  accomplished  wonders  which  entire- 


ly surpass  even  the  wfldost  of  those  said  to 
have  been  done  by  the  astrologer  and 
alchemist.  But  while  the  ancient  magi- 
cian resorted  to  trickery  and  chicanery  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  he.  pretends  to 
have  done,  the  modern  magician,  mora 
earnest  and  faithful  to  his  mission,  has 
effected  his  achievements  through  hard  ap- 
plication and  inductive  experiment.  Had 
the  magician  of  old,  amid  the  bold  preten- 
sions he  made  relative  to  his  wondroos 
powers,  asserted  that  he  could  hold  a  con- 
versation with  a  friend  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  that,  too,  through  a  solid  wire, 
even  his  credulous  readers  would  have 
hooted  at  the  absurdity  of  his  pretensions. 
But  this  the  modem  magician  will  accom- 
plish in  the  next  year;  and  now,  while  a  man 
is  talking  in  Congress,  his  words,  as  they 
escape  his  lips,  are  transmitted  to  the 
furthermost  extension  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  will  ere  long  be  as  readily  and  in- 
stantaneously transmitted  to  Galifomia  and 
to  Europe.  But  the  idea  of  employing  the 
dreaded  thunder-bolt  to  the  purposes  of 
the  conveniences  of  man,  would  have  ap- 
peared so  fearful,  improbable  and  impioos, 
to  the  ancient  magician,  that  its  baro  men- 
tion would  have  seemed  like  sacrilege. 
Not  so  the  modern  magician,  for  he  is  a 
bolder,  a  mora  rash  and  daring  fellow,  and 
cares  nothing  for  the  bright  flashes  and 
thunders  of  old  Jove's  bolts.  Already  he 
has  thrown  upon  the  flerce  thunderer  of 
the  clouds  the  chains  of  his  despotism,  and 
now  you  may  go  into  the  great  magician's 
laboratory,  or  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  thero 
yon  will  find  the  thunder  bolt  as  humble 
and  submissive  as  a  southern  slave,  while 
it  is  busily  at  work  casting  metals  into 
matrices,  or  precipitating  gold  and  silver 
and  platinum  upon  the  surface  of  the  more 
oxidicable  metals.  *    Or  if  you  go  into  the 

♦  By  means  of  the  voltaic  current  we  can  ex- 
tract metals  from  these  ores  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, expedition,  and  at  less  expense  than  by 
any  other  method  ever  discovered.  ^  BesideSi 
these  metals  have  the  advantage  of  being  abeo- 
Intelv  pare.  The  extraction  of  the  precious 
metals  from  the  earth  and  sand  is  now  being 
done  by  electricity.  The  mannfactnre  of  the 
purest  and  finest  steel  ia  now  done  by  the  vol- 
taic cnrrent.  In  a  word,  electricity  will  soon 
come  into  general  use  in  all  the  industrial  arts. 
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office  or  one  of  these  magicians,  at  namber 
90,  Seventh  street,  yoa  will  there  find  the 
iDsiaved  thunder  bolt  silently  and  sabmis- 
lively  at  work  extracting  the  mercnry  from 
those  poor  nnrortunate  persons  who  once 
listened  to  the  siren   song  of  Allopathy. 
Or,  which  is  perhaps  still  more  wonderful, 
yoQ  will  there  find  the  thnnder-bolt,  now 
deprived   of  its  rampant  roaring  natare, 
silently  at  work  caring  diseases  —  aye,  oc* 
toally  robbing  the  system  of  disease,  and 
in    a   brief  time,  converting  the   feeble 
Yaletodinarian  into  the  healthful,  robust 
man  of  the  world.    Still  that  is  not  all,  for 
one  of  these  mtigicians  has  several  years 
since  forced  the  erratic  bolt  of  Jove  into 
such  itubmission  that  it  has  consented  to 
transfer  the  brilliant  glare  of  its  zig-zag 
strpamers  into  a  steady  light,  equal  in  iu- 
tensity  to  that  of  the  sun  at  mid -day.     An* 
other  has  turned  the  speed  with  which  the 
thunder  bolt  travels  the  heavens  into  uc- 
count  —  especially  when  combined  with  the 
great  heat  which  it  contains — and  now 
the  largest  vessel  can  be  blown  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  howsoever  far  off  it  may 
be  sitnated  from  the  magician — just  by 
a  single  touch  o    his  wand.     But  bow  is 
tbiF  grvat  power  attained?    From  a  little 
ball  of  cotton  which,  by  atonch  of  another 
nagtcioii's  wand,   has  lost  its  meek  prop, 
•riy.  of  a  passive  filam*  nt,  and  has  chang- 
ed inio  a  formidable  monster,  more  to  be 
dreaded  tban  the  dragons  and  gorgons  of 
the  ancient  magicians.    Not  satisfied  with 
eonv«rrting  the  poor  little  ball  of  cotton 
into  a  fierce  ungovernable  monster,  an 
other  magician  has  again  changed  its  na- 
ture, and  now  it  is  the  plastic  vehicle  upon 
which  the  sun  himself  paints  our  portraits. 
Ten,  the  modern  magician,  not  content 
with  Clin  verting  the  thunder  bolt  into  a 
•lave,  has  actually  forced  the  sun  himself 
into  bis  service,  and  day  after  day  that 
grmt  Inminary  is  kept  busily  at  work  —  by 
tboee  two  wonderful  magicians,  Hawkins 
and  Fans  —  painting  pictures,  both  land* 
scHpesand  portraits,  and  in  doing  a  variety 
of  work  at  their  behest. 

One  certainly  would  think  that  the  busy 
magician  of  tbeae  modem  times,  would  at 
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least  allow  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and 
ocean  to  He  at  rest,  and  not  disturb  their 
ancient  privilege  of  doing  just  as  they 
please  —  of  exerting  power  whenever  they 
pleased,  and  of  lying  still  as  suited  their 
convenience.  Notso^  however.  By  the 
power  which  lies  concealed  in  the  coal,  he 
has  converted  this  water  into  a  body  more 
bulky  by  nearly  two  thousand  times  titan  it 
was  before.  Then  it  becomes  quite  im- 
patient of  restraint,  and  its  struggles  to 
obtain  its  freedom  exerts  such  enormous 
power  as  nothing  can  resist.  Then  by  this 
restless  water  we  propel  immense  ships 
over  the  ocean,  and  long  trains  of  car- 
riages over  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  while  the  heavy  roll  of 
mills,  (continued  both  daily  and  nightly, 
through  the  exertions  of  this  unwearied 
water-spirit  to  obtain  its  freedom,)  in  voices . 
of  deep  reverberating  thander,restle8s,  tire- 
less and  unceasingly,  throughout  the  day 
and  the  long-silent  night,  proclaim  the  no- 
weared  struggles  of  the  agitated  and  an- 
slaved  water-spirit 

In  the  days  of  the  ancient  magiciaos, 
there  were  a  class  of  men  who  transcribed 
peoples  thoughts,  and  who  were  paid  for 
that  purpose.  They  were  slow  producers, 
and  it  would  have  required  a  host  of  tbeqi, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand,  working  all 
day,  to  have  produced  as  much  reading 
matter  as  one  of  our  printing  presses  of 
the  present  day  will  do  in  a  single  hour. 
Now  the  teeming  press  sends  out  its  ten 
thousand  sheets  per  hour,  and  scattetrt 
broadcast  over  the  land,  with  each  mall, 
all  that  is  transpiring  of  any  consequenoe 
on  the  tw6  great  continents  of  the  globe. 

The  ancient  magician  was  noted  for  his 
aerial  flij^hts  ( in  imagination )  through  the 
air,  and  that  stable  foundation  was  the 
medium  in  which  that  respectable  individ- 
ual built,  a  variety  of  capacious  castlea, 
whose  solidity  was  about  as  tangible  as  the 
truthfulness  of  his  visions. 

But»  whHe  the  ancient  magician  was  con- 
tent to  convert  the  atmosphere  into  a  vehi- 
cle wherein  he  erected  his  dreamy  structure, 
the  modern  magician  ia  more  real  in  his 
desires  in  regard  to  that  aerial  medium.  In 
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fact,  Bome  of  these  magicians  have  actually 
coDstrncted  themselves  great  silk  bags  from 
which  they  have  suspended  themselves,  jEind 
thos  have  explored  the  upper  regions  bodi- 
ly. Whether  Bichard  Clayton  has  discov- 
ered any  of  the  relics  of  the  ancient  castles 
erected  there  by  the  old  magicians,  is  not 
known,  but  from  his  profound  silence  upon 
the  subject,  we  infer  that  he  has  not. 

It  is  in  what  would  appear  small  mat- 
ters, that  the  modern  magician  has  distin- 
guished himself.  While  his  ancient  com- 
peer exerted  himself  in  the  attainment  of 
those  exploits  which  would  astonish,  by 
their  apparent  magnitude,  the  modern  ma- 
gician has  devoted  himself  to  ihe  accom- 
plishment of  those  matters,  which,  at  first 
thought^  appear  trifling  and  worthless,  but 

which,  in  the  end,  result  in  immense  conse- 
quence. 
For  instance,  the  discovery  of  chloroform 

was  scarcely  regarded,  at  the  time,  as 
worthy  a  passing  notice,  but  what  is  the 
result?  While  the  patient  takes  a  conffort- 
able  sleep,  his  arm  or  leg  is  being  amputa- 
ted, and  he  awakens  to  the  reality,  only  to 
be  the  more  astonished  and  thankful  to  the 

cunning  magician  who  so  slyly  stole  his 
senses  away. 

In  ancient  days,  people  were  such  barba- 
rians as  to  actually  believe  that  putrid 
cheese,  or  rancid  butter,  or  the  drainings  of 
the  cow-stable,  were  nasty  fetid  stuff,  of  no 
earthly  use.  Little  they  dreamed  that 
there  lies  concealed  in  those  disgusting 
masses  the  elements  of  the  most  delectable 
firagrances!  Why,  sirs,  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  has  her  royal  palate  delectified 
every  day  with  the  flavors  made  from  the 
most  disgusting  masses  of  putrid  corrup- 
tion, and  yet  Her  Majesty  little  dreams 
that  this  sweet  imposition  upon  her  palate 
is  the  result  of  the  cunning  science  which 
•the  modern  magician  is  cultivating  about 
her  daily,  that  she  may  be  slill  farther  im- 
posed upon.  Little  do  you  dream,  gentle- 
men, that  in  the  elegant  soap  which  you 
daily  use  for  your  shaving  and  washing,  and 
for  which  you  pay  so  high  a  price,  there  is 
at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  water,  which  the 
cunning  magician  has  so  artfully  secreted 


there,  that  its  presence  is  only  manifest  in 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  article! 

It  was  but  a  short  time  ago,  that  oar 
streets  and  houses  were  first  lighted  by 
the  invisible  gas  which  lies  concealed  in 
the  coal  stratas  of  this  country.  But  one 
of  the  cunning  magicians  of  modem  times 
discovered  the  curious  gas  lurking  in  the 
crypts  of  the  dull  black  coal,  and  he  soon 
brought  it  out  to  the  open  day  (or  rather 
night),  and  made  it  discourse  most  elo- 
quent illumination. 

There  was,  however,  a  residue  left  in 
the  production  of  this  gas,  which  was  so 
exceedingly  disgusting,  that  no  person 
could  endure  its  horrible  fetor  for  a  mo- 
ment. What  was  to  be  done  with  this 
stuff?  Of  course,  it  had  to  be  thrown 
away,  for  its  disagreeable  smell  rendered 
it  too  offensive  to  use,  even  if  it  were  fit 
for  any  purpose  under  the  sun. 

Then  the  magician  applied  his  wand  to 
this  fetid  tar,  and  he  evoked  from  its  dis- 
gusting mass,'  a  variety  of  curio«s  and  use- 
ful substances.  One  of  these  products  is 
termed  naptha,  and  is  a  very  useful  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  coat- 
chouc  or  gum-elastic,  also  for  dissolving 
the  resins  for  varnishes.  Benzole  is  also 
extracted  from  this  coal  tar.  This  sub- 
stance is  just  the  thing  we  have  long  de- 
sired for  the  purpose  of  extracting  grease, 
tar,  paint,  wax  and  resin,  from  fabrics, 
without  leaving  any  mark  behind,  which 
might  injure  the  appearance,  color,  or  tex- 
ture of  the  fabric.  It  is  now  an  indispen- 
sable article  in  the  extraction  of  grease 
from  wool  before  it  is  dyed ;  so  absolntely 
indispensable,  in  fact,  that  wool-dyers  and 
the  extensive  carpet  manufactories  of  Eng- 
land and  Belgium  could  scarcely  progress 
without  it. 

This  benzole  was  now  thought  to  haye 
fulfilled  all  that  it  was  capable  of  doing; 
but  another  cunning  magician  applied  his 
wand  to  it,  and  lo  I  it  changed  into  one  of 
the  most  delightful  fragrances  we  have — 
that  of  essence  of  bitter  almonds  I  Thus, 
from  the  disgusting  coal  tar,  a  delicions 
perfume  has  been  extracted,  dir^tly  from 
the  bosom  of  noxiousness  itself. 
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Another  magiciao  has  caosed  this  fetid 
coal-tar  to  give  qb  qnantities  of  oils,  some 
of  which  are  light  and  others  heavy.  These 
oils  have  been  applied  to  the  greasing  of 
machinery,  and  to  the  preserving  of  wood 
against  decay. 

When  coal  is  properly  distilled,  the  pro- 
dncts are  barning and  Inbricating  oils,  ben- 
gole,  naptha,  paraffine,  and  an  asphaltons 
residue.  The  coke  which  is  left  is  like- 
wise used  as  a  fael,  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  producing  more  of  the  above  materials, 
being  amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Every  ton  of  coal  will  produce  90  gallons 
of  the  crude,  and  70  gattons  of  refined  oil. 

The  refined  oil  is  used  for  purposes  of 
UlaminatioQ ;  and  for  cheapness,  freedom 
from  danger,  and  for  the  brilliancy  of  its 
light,  it  surpasfllies  all  other  kinds  of  oils, 
while  it  does  not  cost  the  half  of  sperm  oil. 
The  crude  oil  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
vpon  machinery,  and  its  lubricating  quali- 
ties are.  unparallelled,  while  it  will  not  cost 
one-half  so  much  as  the  common  oils  here- 
tofore nsed  for  that  purpose.  The  bensole 
is  nsed  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  in  por- 
table gas  machines.  The  naptha  is  used 
for  varioas  purposes,  anong  which  is  its 
great  property  of  dissolving  gutta  percha 
and  India-robber.  The  *paraffine  resem- 
bles the  finest  wax,  and  is  invaluable  for 
eaodles  and  for  the  dressing  of  the  face  of 
leather,  by  which  it  rivals  the  finest  quality 
of  French  calf-skin.  The  amount  of  this 
•olMtaoce  obtained  from  100  tons  of  coal, 
if  from  2,000  to  2,500  pounds. 

B«t  lei  us,  before  concluding  these  re- 
■arks  upon  the  products  of  coal,  say  a  few 
words  upon  these  late  discoveries  as  a 
Beans  of  national  wealth,  by  taking  a  com- 
parative review  of  this  source  of  wealth, 
in  connection  with  that  of  our  whaling 
fieet.  In  the  year  1855,  there  were  en- 
gaged in  our  whale  fishing  635  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  of  about  200,000  tons, 
eaploying  aboat  15,000  persons,  and  with 
an  Inveetmeot  of  $10,000,000  capiul.  The 
product  of  the  fishery,  with  these  men  and 
this  capital,  amounted  to  72,649  barrels  of 
tpenn  oO,  and  184,015  barrels  right  whale 
oiL    The  average  time  consnmed  in  the 


accumulation  of  this  wealth,  was  62  months 
for  the  sperm  whales,  and  30  months  for 
the  right  whales,  making  a  general  average 
of  36  months.  The  sperm  oil  brought,  on 
the  average,  $1,772  per  gallon,  and  the 
whale  oil  $0,713.  At  these  prices  the  ag- 
gregate sold  of  the  entire  product  realized 
$10,500,000. 

The  product  acquired  from  coal,  in  the 
oil  mentioned  above,  with  30  men,  amounts 
to  675,000  gallons  annually.  Now,  if  the 
same  number  of  men,  with  the  same  amount 
of  capital  expended  by  our  whale  fleets, 
were  put  at  work  in  the  production  of  oils 
from  coal,  they  would  produce,  in  twelve 
months,  the  sum  of  $275>00O,0O0,  instead 
of  $10,500,000,  making  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  coal  oil  of  $264,500,000. 

The  article  produced  would  bo  superior 
to  the  whale  oils,  while  the  calculation  is 
based  alone  upon  the  quantities  now  ac- 
quired, with  the  present  expenses,  as  in- 
curred upon  Pur  rude  machinery.  When 
the  retorts  6^«J1  have  been  improved,  and 
the  yield  consequently  greater,  the  result 
will  add  greatly  in  the  favor  of  the  coal 
oil.  I  only  give  you  these  calculations, 
based  upon  the  safest  premises,  to  give  yon 
an  idea  of  what  the  wand  of  the  modern 
magician  will  soon  be  about.  I  tell  yon, 
gentlemen,  that  our  immense  coal-beds 
contain,  locked  np  in  their  coffers,  wealth 
which  is  literally  beyond  calculation — 
wealth  which  is  destined  to  render  this  na- 
tion more  powerful  and  potent  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  than  was  over  Borne 
in  the  days  of  her  loftiest  grandeur. 

Then  another  magician,  equally  as  cun- 
ning as  the  others,  has  withdrawn  from 
this  fetid  coal-tar,  a  substance  called  ear- 
Mic  acid.  This  singular  substance  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  preserving  all  ani- 
mal substances,  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  from  decay.  But  this  is  not  all 
of  the  singular  properties  it  may  be  made  to 
possess.  By  a  change  in  its  coastitution, 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  ettrbatotie 
aeidf  we  have  a  meet  valuable  dye^talT, 
that  colors  permanently  all  fabrics  which 
it  comes  into  contact  with,  of  a  beautifhl 
OTBDge  or  straw  cotor,  the  brilUincy  of 
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which  cannot  be  equaled  bj  any  other  dje 
of  Bimilarhae  known.  By  another  change, 
splendid  greens  are  produced.  These  col- 
ors do  not  fadv,  they  are  more  vivid  than 
any  others  yet  known,  and  they  leave  no 
tarry  or  oily  stain  that  would  impart  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  to  the  fabric,  although 
they  are  really  drawn  from  the  very  bosom 
of  all  that  is  oily  and  noxious. 

There  was  another  magician  who,  not 
content  with  all  that  had  been  done  with 
this  carbolic  acid,  touched  it  with  his  wand, 
when  it  was  transferred  into  a  very  bitter 
BQb^tance,  which  possesses  properties  of  a 
febrifuge  nature,  equal  to  those  of  quinine.* 
This  has  been  verified  by  its  administra- 
tion in  a  number  of  cases  of  fever. 

Now,  it  is  known  that  extracts  made  from 
tanning  matters  cannot  be  kept  any  length 
of  timi',  on  account  of  the  tanning  princi- 
ple which  they  contain  becoming  decom- 
posed by  a  process  of  fermentation,  into 
BOgar  and  gallic  acid.  This  latter  acid  has 
DO  dyeing  properties,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  mordants 
which  are  employed  to  fix  the  colors  in 
the  cloth.  A  small  quantity  of  this  car 
bolic  acid  adc!ed  to  the  extracts  nsed  for 

dyeing,  therefore,  prevents  all  the  changes 
referred  to  above. 

Another  very  cunning   magician    has 

touched  this  fetid  gas  tar  with  his  wand, 

and  he  has  evoked  therefrom  a  heavy  oil, 

termed  hyanol  or  aniline.    This  curious 

BubHtance  generates,  with  bleaching  pow. 

der  and  other  agents,  a  magnificent  blue 

colnr.    This  substance  is  not  dissimilar  to 

the  Hue  coloring  matter  of  indigo,  and 

thus  this  magician   has  withdrawn  from 

this  noxious  tar,  the  beautiful  and  costly 

coloring  substance  of  indigo.f 

*  \  uow  haee  hiM  lately  been  diMOvered, 
teniuul  FURFUKiNB.  Tiuii  hubnUince  ii«  produced 
from  brun,  und  iipproochets  m>  clove  y  in  itii  oom- 
poKiiiun  to  quinine,  posxeiwing  llkowido  the  in- 
teuHtt  bittcrnutfs  of  that  ttult,  that  it  hii8  boon  UMd 
in  fever  nud  ftguewith  tbo  happiei»tresnlta.  Tlie 
eom(K>Kition  of  fnrfurino  i«  C80,  Hl:2,  NS,  06. 
With  nitric  acid  nitrate  of  farfarino  U  fitrmod. 

It  irt  ilii.H  latter  aalt  which  has  proved  Uio  movt 

efflcii'n;  in  tevcn). 

t  When  orcine  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  aud 


Another  magician  has  not  rested  con- 
tented with  the  achievements  of  his  bro- 
ther, bnt,  with  another  touch  of  the  magic 
wand,  has  produced  the  bright,  magnificent 
red  of  madder  (called  alizaric  <icid)  from 
this  black,  fetid  coal-tar.t 

Another  magician,  determined  not  to 
be  outdone  by  his  brothers,  then  toached 
the  dark  coal  mass  with  his  wand,  and 
there  came  from  it  a  substance  called  /la- 
rajine,  with  which  the  best  of  candles  are 
made.  These  candles  are  remar\able  for 
their  transparency  and  beauty,  and  for  the 
brilliancy  and  pureness  of  their  flame* 

Beally,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  these 
basy  magicians  will  never  get  throogh 
with  their  task  of  torturing  this  dirty  coal^ 
tar;  for  it  appears  that,  amid  its  noxiooa 
and  disgusting  mass,  they  have  discovered 
a  mine  of  wealth  more  valuable  to  the 
world  than  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda. 
Yet  they  are  not  through.  I  predict  here 
upon  this  stand,  that  they  will  not  finish 
ontii  they  shall  have  prepared  quinine, 
morphine,  strychnine,  and  others  of  the 
nataral  alkaloids;  and  that,  by  the  aid  of 
that  rich  hydro-carbon,  benzole,  they  will 
yet  render  the  atmospheric  air  as  brilliant 
a  gas,  to  barn  and  illuminate,  as  is  the  coal 

exposed  to  the  air,  it  Boon  acqulrea  a  deep  crim* 
Bon  color,  being  changed  into  the  nitrogenized 
dye-stnff.  oRciita.  This  8U*jHtance  is  soluble 
In  fixed  alkalies,  with  a  deep,  rich  violet  color, 
and  in  ammonia  with  a  fine  blood-red  oofor. 
Orctne  is  composed  of  ClO,  Hll,  07;  or  Clt, 
H8,  04,  plus  8H0.  These  hydrated  crystals, 
with  the  addition  of  5  equivalents  of  oxygen 
and  1  of  ammonia,  yield  orcine  and  water: 
C16,  Hll,  U7  plus  05  plus  NHS,  hydrated  orcine, 
equal  C16,  NH2,  07  plus  5U0,  orcine. 

I  Williams  has  lately  obtained  from  on  oil 
mode  from  shale,  a  substance  which  he  caUa 
vKBTiOKNX,  which  strikes  a  beautiful  emerald 
green  with  bleaching  liquor.  He  has  also  pro- 
duced, f^om  this  shale  oil,  another  sobAtanoe, 
OABMtDiNS,  which,  With  hydrooUoric  ootd,  pro- 
dncee  a  roagnifloent  oorraUe  red.  Thus  we  are 
producing  from  shale  the  most  beautifbl  colon, 
equally  with  those  from  ooal-tar.  When  the 
rooks  of  slaty  struotaro  ore  being  converted  ixita 
the  most  brilliant  dye-stuffs  and  oils,  what  shall 
we  anticipate  nextt 
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fM  DOW  b«ing  used  for  these  purposes.  I 
predict  that  they  will  coDvert  the  dal) 
charcoal  and  graphite  into  the  pare,  spark- 
ling diamond ;  that  they  will  barn  water 
to  prodace  heat,  and  use  it  to  evoke  light. 
Bat  do  not  let  as  anticipate  too  sanguinely. 

bat  rather  review  what  they  have  already 
accomplished. 

T^teee  magicians  have  at  length  got  a 
peep  into  the  secret  laboratory  of  Natare, 
and  there  they  fonnd  that  subtle  magician 
at  work,  weaving  into  things  of  fragrance 
and  delicioas  flavor,  the  doll  elements  at 
her  command.  The  magician  stared  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  yoa  may  be  sore,  and 
well  he  might,  for  theie,  directly  before 
him.  Nature,  the  greatest  magician  of  all, 
was  at  work  preparing  some  flavor  for  the 
pioe-apple  and  the  canteluope.  And  then 
the  acute  magicisn  went  directly  to  his 
laboratory,  and  by  certain  subtle  processes 
he  prepared  the  Imtyrate  of  (he  oxide  of 
HkyU ;  and  then  he  exulted  long  and  glee 
fWllju  for  he  had  caught  Nature  ui  her  han- 
diwork, and  he  could  now  make  just  as  de- 
licioas a  flavor  of  the  pine-apple  and  melon 
sa  sho.  Bot  while  Nature,  ever  f^paring 
of  her  stores,  only  furnishes  us  these  de- 
Ughtfol  flavor  <  in  the  smallest  quantities, 
the  magician  learned  that  he  could  supply 

his  fellow  men  with  them  in  any  qnautity, 
at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

Emboldened  by  this  peep  into  Nature's 
laboratory,  the  magician  could  not  rest 
satisfied  until  he  had  tried  the  powers  of 
his  wooderfol  wand  still  further.  Not  con- 
tented with  producing  the  delectable  flavor 
ef  the  pine-apple  and  the  melon,  he  strove 
for  thai  of  the  strawberry  and  the  plum. 
And  be  discovered  that  Nature  had  cun- 
singly  secreted  this  flavor  in  the  rufplaie 
tfike  oxide  o/eikjfl;  while  the  eapnrate  of 
Ae  oxide  of  methyl  contained  the  delight- 
fal  flavor  and  fragrance  of  the  banana  and 
other  southern  fruits. 

Then  he  strove  for  the  apple,  the  p^ach, 
sod  the  raspberry,  and  be  found  their  de- 
beioos  fragrance  and  flavor  in  the  vaUriate 
•f  dke  oxide  of  amyle.  And  again,  he 
found  the  flavor  of  the  pear  in  the  acetate 
of  the  oxide  of  amyl.    He  also  discovered 


some  of  the  other  secrets  of  nature :  for 
instance,  that  the  flavor  of  wine  lies  in  the 
polarffonaie  of  the  oxide  of  ethyl;  Ibat  pep- 
permint is  flavored  with  the  neutral  $ul* 
phateofthe  oxide  ofethyle;  that  cinnamon 
is  flavored  with  the  perchlorate  of  the  oxide 
of  ethyl;  while  spices  owe  their  rich  flavor 
and  fragrance  to  the  henzoate  of  the  oxide 
of  ethyl,  and  the  winter-green  plant  to  the 
salicylate  of  the  oxide  of  methyl,* 

In  a  word,  the  cunning  magician  fonnd 
out  Nature's  whole  secret,  and  be  is  now 
actually  surpassing  Nature  at  her  own 
work. 

But,  not  content  with  thus  robbing  Na- 
ture  of  her  great  secret  of  preparing  the 
flavors  and  fragrances,  the  magician  has 
stolen  her  secret  of  preparing,  alvo,  her 
medicines  and  her  poisons.  He  bus  pre- 
pared her  prussic  acid  and  oxalic  acid,  and 
other  subsUinces,  and  he  will  soon  prepare, 
likewise,  her  aconitine,  strychnine,  and 
brucine. 

-^Jt  gentlemen.  Nature  is  much  more 
communicative  than  we,  at  one  time,  sup- 
posed. We  have  only  to  approach  her  in 
the  right  manner,  and  she  will  answer  any 
proper  question  that  we  may  put  to  her. 
And  rest  assured  that  she  will  never  speak 
falsely,  but  if  the  question  is  properly  put, 
it  will  be  rightfully  answered. 

A  most  wonderful  magician  is  he  of  mod- 

*  The  Iftteflt  diificovory  in  organic  chemistry,  in 
this  path,  has  resulted  in  thut  of  a  very  compli- 
cated alkaloid,  named  AMTLOPHSKYLAifiNX, 
witb  the  formnla  of  (N  H  Ayl  Ph.)  This  sub- 
stance in  strongly  fragrant  of  rosea. 

It  is  asoortained.that  the  true  flavor  of  the 
pino- apple  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  proper 
udniixtiire  of  the  acetic  and  butyric  ethers. 

Still  later  inve^tigationB  have  rettnlted  in  the 
discovery  qT  the  laurostcnric  acid,  whoso  combi- 
nntion  with  the  nxideof  cthylc  forn)f«  a  delight- 
ful fragrance.  Tbecocinate  of  oxide  ofethyle 
poflsesses  a  most  lazoriant  flavor  of  apples.  The 
niyriatate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  possesses  the  fine 
fragrance  of  the  nutmeg.  In  fact,  this  whols 
scries  of  ether-salts  w  poi^scsscd  of  the  most  va- 
ried and  delightful  fiagrancc««.  The  oUipute  o 
oxide  of  etliylo  has  a  strong  fragrance  of  the 
Rennet  apple;  while  the  sebiitcof  oxide  of  ethyls 
is  delightfally  fragrant  of  pine-app'e. 
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era  times  I  Why,  sirs,  all  that  has  been 
written  of  the  roaryelous  powers  of  the  an- 
cient magician,  were  but  mere  child's  play, 
compared  with  the  exploits  of  the  modern 
one.  To  him  Nature  h^  communicated 
&er  most  valnable  secrets.  She  has  taught 
bim  the  secrets  which  hare  so  long  lain 
bidden  in  the  human  system — those  which 
implicate  the  processes  of  life  and  health, 
of  decay  and  death.  She  has  rerealed  to 
bim  the  processs  of  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  Tegetable  organism ;  the  trans- 
formations  going  on  continually  withinlhe 
living  body,  by  which  life  is  preserved,  and 
bealth  sustained.  She  ha.s  revealed  to 
bim,  in  a  word,  some  of  the  most  hidden 
of  ber  secrets ;  and  she  did  this  because 
•be  was  aware  that  he  had  now  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  mental  advancement,  where 
be  conld  not  only  comprehend  the  pro- 
cesses themselves,  but  comprehend,throngh 
tiiem,  the  wondrous  prescience  and  benefi- 
cence of  the  Creator,  as  developed  in  the 
operations  of  their  forces. 

A  most  wonderful  being  is  the  modern 
magician,  for  he  is  destined  to  reveal  still 
greater  secrets,  which  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  unborn  millions ;  which  will  ren- 
der modern  nations  far  greater,  and  wealth- 
ier, and  happier,  than  was  ever  known  be- 
fore, and  which  will  approzimaie  man  near- 
er to  divinity  than  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive, only  a  few  centuries  prior  to  this. 

QentlemeUy  in  conclusion  I  would  state, 
that  one  of  these  modern  magicians  stands 
before  you.  True,  an  humble  and  unpre- 
tending one,  yet  still  one  who  has  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  the  acquisition  of  those  few 
focts  he  is  obout  to  communicate  to  yoii. 
This  magician  intends,  with  your  unremit- 
ting assistance,  to  convert  each  (ine  of  you 
into  a  magician,  likewise ;  to  convey  to  you 
that  wonderful  wand,  the  wave  of  which 
will  transform  the  darkest  masses  of  cor- 
ruption and  fetor  into  the  most  delij^htful 
flavors  and  fragrances ;  which  will  convert 
the  dark,  unsightly  mass  of  matter  into 
the  brilliance  of  the  rainbow ;  which  will 
convert  disease  into  bealth,  and  even  death 
and  putridity  itself  into  life,  and  which  will 


weave  from  insentient  matter,  a  tboosand 
things  of  beauty  and  of  fragrance. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  yow 
will  give  me  all  your  attention ;  that  yoa 
will  extend  to  me  all  your  kindness  during 
this  Iting  and  arduous  course  of  lectures ; 
and  although  I  may  not  be  enabled  to  im- 
part to  you  the  knowledge  said  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  ancient  magician, 
still  I  shall  communi'.'ate  to  you  a  large 
portion  of  that  accumulated  by  him  I  bare 
designated  the  modbrh  xaoiciak. 


_n_noj-t-  "•ii~ii— —  —  —-*■-"*  ^^*  »„^j>^».^^  »  ^  ■ 


LANGUAGE    OF    THE    HUMAN 

BODY.  • 
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The  human  body  is  a  book  from  which 
we  may  read  lessons  of  living  truth.  Its 
bones,  mnedes,  tissues  and  nerves,  have  im- 
pressed on  them  the  unmistakable  bi^lOTjr 
of  man;  and  though  the  characters  are 
written  in  curious  symbols,  their  true  mean- 
ing may  be  elicited  by  patient  study  and 
correct  observation.  When  Mr.  Rawlinaon 
undertook  to  read  the  Assyrian  tablets,  he 
had  first  to  learn  the  value  of  the  cuniform 
signs  in  which  their  legends  were  composed. 
By  diligent  study  he  finally  succeeded,  and 
when  we  declare  that  the  language  symbols 
of  the  human  body  are  less  obscure  than 
those  Assyrian,  characters,  it  must  appear 
strange  that  no  Rawlinson  should  have  ap- 
peared in  the  field  of  physiology,  to  read 
the  symbols  of  the  human  body,  prior  to 
the  venerable  gentleman,  whose  recent  work 
on  the  human  temperaments  is  to  be  the 
theme  of  this  paper. 

The  necromancers  and  ajstrologists  have 
read  our  destinies  in  signs,  in  stars,  and  in 
our  hands,  and  while  we  have  been  com- 

*  The  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Tempera- 
raent8,  their  law  R  in  relation  to  marr'age,  and 
the  fatal  consequences  of  their  violation  to  pro- 
pony,  with  the  indie ationR  of  vigrorons  lifo  and 
longevity,  followed  by  a  fugitive  essay  on  the 
protection  of  society  against  crime,  by  W.  Byrd 
Powell,  M.D.,  Ac,  OincianaU;  H.  W.  Derby  A 
Co.,  1866— p.  246. 
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pelled  to  admit  the  frequent  justness  of  their 
obeervations,  we  have  denounced  such  prac- 
tices as  the  relics  of  ancient  superstition. 
We   have  never  for  a  moment  inquired 
whether  the  configuration  of  the  hody,  or 
itB  parts,  might  not  indicate  very  much  of 
the  predictions  of  the  astrologist     An  as- 
trologist  who  would  tell  us  the  religion  of 
our  grandsires,  and  granddames,  the  col- 
or of  their  hair  and  eyesi  and  the  probable 
age  which  they  attained,  mighty  if  his  pre- 
dictions were  true,  justly  eicite  in  us  no  lit- 
tle surprise     The  gipsies  have  done  more 
than  this — ^they  lift  the  veil  of  Aiturity,  and 
point  out  the  destiny  which   fate  has  in 
store  for  us;  and  strange  to  say,  while  men 
do  not  generally  admit  their  oorrectnes,  they 
tremble  at  a  caution  from  one  of  that  pere- 
grinating class  of  symbol  readera    The  gip- 
ttes  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  tell  the  basis 
of  their  opinions,  hut  as  they  do  often  tell 
the  truth,  and  pry  into  events,  which  we 
thought  were  known  alone  to  ourselves,  it 
seems  hut  reasonable  to  infer,  that  like  the 
sstrologers,  palmists,  Ac,  they  have,  to  a 
limited  extent,  learned  to  read  the  symbols 
in  pressed  on  the  human  body.     Be  this 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  all  men  do 
reoojHiice  certain  characteristics  in  the  face, 
and  upon  the  symbols  there  written,  found 
opinions  which  are  not  only  satisfactory, 
but  often  quite  correct     Physiognomy,  as 
a  science,  does  exist,  no  matter  what  we 
may  say  to  the  contrary;  and  though  we 
may  not  be  conversant  witli  the  signs  writr 
ten  on  the  face— though  we  may  not  at 
present  fully  understand  the  science  of  pby- 
■ognomy — ^that  is  no  reason  why  it  never 
should  be  known.    Again,  if  it  be  a  science, 
•s  we  think  it  is,  there  is  a  physiological 
bssis  to  it,  and  if  so,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  same  physiological  laws 
vhich  govern   the  language  of  the  face, 
should  not  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Physiologically  there  is  clearly  a  relation  of 
propariion  between  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  we  liave  only   to  learn  these  propor- 
tii/os,  to  form  very  correct  estimates  as  to 
the   anatomical   characteristics  of   other 
parts  in  relation  to  such  examined  part;  0.  g,, 
the  arm  and  foot  are  of  the  same  length. 


There  may  be  an  occasional  deviation,  but 
in  a  thousand  cases  we  shall  find  t^e  rela- 
tion to  hold  good.  This  arm  or  foot  is 
twice  the  length  of  other  organs,  or  half, 
or  two  thirds  the  length.  The  arm  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  calf,  are  in  relation; 
the  wrist  and  the  ankle;  the  upper  arm  and 
the  thigh;  the  fingers  and  toesw  The  whole 
organism,  in  fact,  is  in  relation  to  itself,  so 
that  the  hand,  the  arm,  the  nose,  the  neck, 
the  lips,  the  eyes,  the  hair,  may  often  be  the 
means  of  revealing  the  anatomical  charac- 
teristics of  other  parts.  The  lady  who  hides 
a  large  foot,  fails  to  recognise  its  index  in  a 
large  hand,  &c.  These  reflections  might 
be  systematized  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  consid- 
eration of  such  a  subject  The  above  hints 
refer  to  shape  and  size,  not  to  function.  By 
a  study  of  the  language  of  organs,  we  ar- 
rive at  a  higher  class  of  knowledge,  and  to 
this  some  attention  has  been  paid,  but  not 
enough,  in  our  humble  opinion.  Inquiries 
thus  far  have  been  confined  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  functional  language  of  the  intellectu- 
al OTgana  Giill  and  the  disciples  of  his 
system  of  phrenology,  have  most  clearly  es- 
tablished that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  but  they  have  not  determined  the  ex* 
act  share  which  the  nervous  ganglia  take 
in  the  mental  processes  They  hsve  not 
explained  how  it  is  that  the  nervous  fibres 
not  only  transmit  impressions,  but  store 
them  up  for  fViture  reference,  constituting 
what  is  spoken  of  as  memory— of  which 
there  seems  to  be  various  kinds.  The  rs- 
sults  of  phreno-physiological  researches, 
are  truly  encouraging,  and  as  soon  as  phre> 
nologists  shall  learn  that  physiology  is  the 
basis  of  their  science — ^that  every  fact  has 
a  physiological  explanation,  we  think  that 
craniology  will  assume  a  much  more  dig- 
nified standard  than  it  has  heretofore  at- 
tained. Treated  on  general  principles,  the 
deductions  which  result  cannot  fkil  to  in- 
terest all  classes  of  society.  But  when  it 
is  spun  out  into  all  the  ramifications  of  a 
morbicL  imagination,  it  becomes  simply 
ridiculoua 

One  of  the  great  base  conditions  to  the 
science  is  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments^ 
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As  the  law  of  the  temperaments  shall  be 
demonstrated,  so  will  the  incompatibilities 
of  the  phrenological  system  disappear,  and 
the  value  thereof  as  a  branch  of  physi- 
ology be  admitted.  The  doctrine  of  the 
temperaments,  on  which  phrenologists  have 
built  their  science,  was  not  only  imperfect, 
bat  was  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena which  were  attributed  to  it  Kore  than 
this,  very  few,  even  among  the  best  physio- 
logical phrenologists,  pretended  to  under^ 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  temperaments. 
They  did  not  show  whether  peculiar  organ- 
izations arose  from  peculiar  temperaments, 
or  whether  peculiar  temperaments  arose 
from  peculiar  organizationa  There  was 
no  attempt  to  show  the  results  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  temperaments,  and  hence 
the  older  phrenologists  were  often  led  into 
the  most  ridiculous  blunders,  a  fact  evident 
enough  to  all  who  have  anything  like  an 
intimate  knowledge  with  the  science. 

To  establish  the  laws  governing  the  tem- 
peraments, extensive  observation  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances  was  necessary,  and 
before  a  rule  could  be  established,  there 
was  required  a  vast  number  of  facts  all 
converging  to  the  same  point  For  such  a 
task,  no  man  was  more  eminently  prepared 
than  Prof  Powell,  whose  high  scientific  at- 
tainments enabled  him  to  distinguish  a  real 
fact  from  an  apparent  one  Receiving  his 
first  lesson  in  the  subject  from  the  late 
Prof  C.  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  cotemporary  of  Gall,  Spurz- 
heim,  and  Combe.  For  many  years  he  was 
an  extensive  experimenter  in  this  departr 
ment  of  science,  and  during  his  peregrina- 
tions, visited  many  of  our  native  tribes  in 
order  to  collect  national  crania,  and  to  test, 
by  every  means,  the  doctrines  in  which  he 
had  taken  so  much  interest  He  tells  us 
in  his  recent  work  that  he  soon  found  him- 
aelf  in  an  open  sea  without  chart  or  com- 
jM&ss.  The  true  character  of  some  of  the  or- 
gans were  unknown,  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
peraments, as  then  understood,  led  him  into 
the  greatest  mistakes,  and  to  see  where  the 
error  was,  he  determined  to  go  out  in  soci- 
ety and  examine  for  himself,  hoping  to  find 
fui  explanation  to  the  frequent  mistakes 


into  which  he  was  led.  With  a  high  sense 
of  honor  he  admitted  all  that  had  been 
demonstrated  by  his  predecessors,  but  in 
disputing  some  of  the  positions  taken 
by  his  venerable  preceptor.  Prof  Caldwell, 
of  the  Transylvania  University,  of  which 
the  doctor  is  himself  a  graduate,  he  offend- 
ed the  self-esteem  of  the  learned  professor, 
who  never  forgave  him  for  the  presump- 
tion. 

That  Prof  Powell  enjoyed  rare  opporto- 
nities  in  developing  the  science,  none  who 
are  acquainted  with  history  can  deny.-— 
That  he  would  hesitate  to  expose  any  of  ita 
errors,  none  who  know  him  will  contend. 
That  he  was  abundantly  qualified  to  prune 
the  science  of  the  mysticism  in  which  char- 
latans had  clothed  it,  all  will  admit  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has 
been  a  diligen^  student  in  tliis  department, 
during  which  time  he  has  given  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  the  character  of  the 
temperaments. 

As  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  surgery,  so 
the  temperaments  constitute  the  basis  of 
phrenology.  Founding  the  discoveries  of 
the  older  phrenologists  upon  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  the  temperaments,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  he  should  have  attain- 
ed such  eminence  in  phrenology.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  "bump  feelers,"  Prof  Powell 
took  large  and  philosophical  views  of  the 
science,  and  hence  society  is  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  him.  While  occupying  a  seat  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  he  attained  much 
distinction  as  a  philosopher,  which  was  the 
basis  of  a  visit  of  his  old  preceptor,  Prof 
CaldweU,  to  New  Orleans — ^the  end  being 
to  learn  the  truth  of  the  reports  which  had 
reached  him  in  his  inland  home  Soon  af- 
ter, the  aged  professor  attacked  our  author 
through  the  pages  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  and  Miscellany,  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  article  called  out  a  rejoin- 
der from  Prof  Powell,  and  an  answer  from 
Prof  Caldwell — ^but  aa  the  latter  gentleman 
found  himself  hemmed  in  and  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  either  acknowledging  a 
defeat,  or  to  receive  a  scientific  chastising, 
he  visited  Philadelphia,  purchased  an  in- 
terest  in  the  Journal,  and  thus  reded  Prof 
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PowelFs  replj  ont  The  replji  which  cod- 
gfeitutee  a  large  part  of  the  introduction  be- 
fore us,  Lb  certainly  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions that  has  ever  emanated  from  an 
American  pen.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
ProC  Caldwell  should  have  desired  to  avoid 
issue  on  it .  But  we  must  speak  more  par- 
ticniarlj  of  the  work  now  before  ua 

The  work  is  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor— terse  and  lucid.     To  illustrate  the 
temperaments  and  their  combinationS|  there 
is  introduced  a  large  amount  of  biograph- 
ical matter.      The  illustrations  are  many 
and  of  well  known  persona    It  would  not 
be  justifiable  were  we  to  neglect  to  state 
that  this  volume  was  prepared  more  than 
twelve  months  ago,  and  that  before  it  went 
to  press,  the  author  was  attacked  by  para- 
lysis of  the  entire  left  side,  and  that  while 
lying  quite  helpless,  some  one  accidentally 
burned  the  manuscript,  or  a  greater  part  oi 
h,  so  that  in  literary  composition,  it  doef 
not  do  its  author  justice.     The  facts  are, 
however,  clearly  presented;   its  arguments 
are  clear;  and  its  deductions  philosophical. 
The  doctrines  here  advanced  in  relation 
to  conjugal  existence,  and  on  the  protection 
of  society  against  crime,  are  worthy  tlie 
calm  consideration  of  every  intelligent  man. 
The  doctrine  of  the  temperaments,  as  here 
presented,  furnishes  a  basis  for  future  inqui- 
ries, and  a  foundation  for  a  correct  system 
of  phrenology.     Prof  Powell  is  not  a  the- 
orizer,  who  manufactures  a  vast  number  of 
speculative  fancies  from  a  single  fact,  but 
he  is  a  patient   investigator,  who  endea- 
vors to   establish  a  theory  from  a  great 
number  of  facta     The  work  should  go  into 
the  hands  of  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  various  combinations  of  the  tempera- 
men  t&     Messrs.  Derby  &  Co.  have  gotten 
the  work  up  in  good  style,  and  from  their 
well  known  penetration  and  judicious  taste 
in  publishing,  the  profession  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  work  is  one  of  rare  merit 
We  believe  that  it  sells  for  $1.50.     It  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  ordered  from  the  pub- 
lishen,  or  of  J.  G.  Henshall,  89  West  Sev- 
enth street,  Cincinnati 
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NASAL  POLYPI— THEIR  PATH- 
OLOGY.  DIAGNOSIS.  PROGNO- 
SIS, AND  TREATMENT. 


BT  PROF.  B.  8.  KKWTON,  X.  D. 

Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
study  of  the  tumors  occasionally  fouud  Id 
the  nasal  cavities,  and  of  which  there  are 
a  great  variety,  has  been  too  much  ne- 
glected by  surgeons.  As  I  conceive  it  to 
be  the  doty  of  every  surgeon  to  freely  ex- 
press his  opinions  to  the  professitin,  I  pro* 
pose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
nasal  polypi.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
tumors  met  with  in  the  nose,  some  of  which 
ought  not  to  bd  included  under  the  title 
polypus;  yet,  no  doubt,  many  of  these  im- 
perfectly developed  polypi,  degenerate 
into  true  polypi,  and  others  again  of 
the  cancroid  kind,  have  originated  from 
ordinary  polypus,  or  same  of  its  va- 
rieties. There  have  been  a  variety  of  di- 
visions of  nasal  polypi,  yet  none  seem  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  surgery  to  regard  tliem 
either  as  simple  mucous,  fibrous,  or  can- 
cerous. Of  each  of  these  kinds  there  are 
many  varieties.  The  mucous  tissue  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  like  that  of  the  uterus,  is  stud- 
ded with  small  glands,  and  as  both  those 
cavities  are  exceedingly  subject  to  polypus, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  they  generally  origi- 
nate from  some  diseased  condition  of  thoso 
glands.  What  that  exact  condition  of 
disease  is,  would  be  difficult  to  determine, 
as  we  have  no  means  of  examining  the  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  nasal  fossa  and  the 
uterus  before  disease  bus  brought  the  pa^ 
tient  to  our  hands.  Examioation  then  io- 
stituted,  can  lead  to  no  important  conclu- 
sions, for  the  parts  are  alreaily  in  an  ad* 
vanced  pathological  condition.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  while  the  mucous 
membranes,  are  a  continuous  structure,  it 
diffurs  very  materially  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  this  circumstance  explains  the 
fact  that  tumors  arising  from  it,  in  differ- 
ent localities,  also  differ  very  much  in  char- 
acter. M.  Nelaton  has  recognised  this 
fact,  and  has  pointed  out  the  circumstance 
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that  both  the  membranDS  of  the  nasal  fos- 
sa and  the  nteros  are  ^abject  to  hemorrha- 
gic disease — indeed  both  are  sabject  to 
hemorrhages  which  are  not  regarded  as 
being  of  a  diseased  character. 

The  membraneq  of  the  nasal  fossa  are 
subject  to  quite  a  namber  of  diseased  con- 
ditions, which  are  not  true  polypi.    There 
nia^  be  a  mere  thickening  of  the  parts, 
there  may  be  open  ulcer,  there  may  be 
intense  inflammation;  bni  the  diseases  com 
mon  to  that  locality  are  mostly  of  the  poly- 
pous character.  Wherever  we  detect  a  sin- 
gle polypus  of  the  cavity,  we  shall  find 
apon  examination  that  it  springs  (if  of  the 
simple  mucous  kind)  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  will  soon  be  followed  by  simi- 
lar growths.   Very  often  we  notice,  in  post 
mortem  examinations,  a  great  number  of 
minute  polypi,  when  only  one  is  developed 
to  any  considerable  size.    They  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  period  of  life, 
but  are  most  common  in  the  middle  period. 
We  often  observe  a  defect  in  the  voice, 
some      persons    articulating     particular 
sounds  with  great  indistinctness.     Upon 
close  inspeclion  we  shall  find  the  tissues  of 
the  nasal  fossa  to  be  affected  with  polypous 
disease,    though    there    may   be    only  a 
thickening  of  the  tissues.    Mucoufi  polypi 
usually  grow  rapidly  until  the  cavity  is  filled 
ap,  when  they  remain  stationary,  rarely 
causing  any  material  deformity,  as  is   the 
case  with  the  enlarged  fibrous  tumor.  — 
They  not  unfrequently  entirely  destroy  the 
powers  of  olfaction,  and  in  some  instances 
also  the  function  of  audition.    The  taste, 
too,  is  always  dull  in  persons  thus  affected. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  that  a  loss  of 
those  senses  presupposes,  of  necessity,  the 
existence  of  polypus.    It  is  further  to  be 
remarked,  as  Mr.  Syrae   intimates,  that 
these  symptoms  are  aggravated  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent   in  damp  weather.     Id 
children  the  polypus  generally  grows  from 
tbe  lining  membrane  of  the  inferior  spon- 
gy bone.    Upon  examination  such  polypi 
are  found  to  be  composed  mainly  of  grey- 
ish vesicles  enclosed  in  a  soft  cellular  tis- 
sue.   Malgaigne  tells  us  that  these  polypi 


usually  spring  f^om  the  superior  and  mid* 
die  spongy  bones,  near  the^ maxillary  sinus. 
My «  xperience  has  shown  that  they  may 
spring  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  any 
part  of  the  cavity,  unless  we  except  the 
middle  septum  of  the  niisal  fossa. 

Before  any  remedial  means  are  adopted, 
we  should  be  sure  that  what  wn  are  regard- 
ing as  a  mere  mucous  polypus  is  i^t,  in 
reality,  only  a  thickening,  or  tumefaction 
ofthetmncous  membrane.    This,  in  chil* 
dren,  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case.     Exlor* 
sion  may  relieve  for  the  time,  but  the  poly- 
pus will  return,  and  the  only  effectual  rem- 
edy is  a  general  alterativeand  tonic  course 
of  medicines,  and,  after  mild  cauterizatioQ 
of  the  parts,  the  application  of  such  tonic 
astringents  as  will  give  tone  and  vigor  to 
the  membrane  thus  affected.    There  is  but 
little  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  all  forms  of 
polypus  of  the  nose,  are  mere  degenerSf* 
tions  from  the   simple  mucous  polypus. 
Different  surgeons  have  adopted  different 
plans  both  for  extorting  and  for  excising 
nasal  polypi,  almost  any  of  which  are  asa* 
ally  quite  successful,  and  the  local  appli- 
cation of  proper  caustics  and  tonic  astrin- 
gents, is  considered  by  me  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  mere  removal  of  the 
developed  polypus,  since  it  should  be  our 
object  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  recur- 
rence, which  would  thus  subject  the  pa- 
tient to  renewed  operations.     For  purpo- 
ses of  cauterization,  some  of  the  forms  of 
zinc  are  preferable.     Either  the  sulphate 
or  chloride  answers  well. 

The  fibrous  and  cancroid  varieties  should 
be  considered  as  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  tumor,  as  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  merely  a  degeneration  of 
the  former.  It  may  rise  from  any  part  of  the 
cavity,  but  springs  generally  from  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and  sends  its  roots  in  all  di- 
rections, especially  into  the  natural  cavi- 
ties.  In  its  fibrous  state  it  is  very  solid, 
and  tough,  indeed,  as  has  been  remarked, 
its  strength  may  be  nearly  equal  to  tendon; 
hence  the  difficulty  of  removing  it  by 
tursion.  Patients  thus^affected  are  gen- 
erally the  victims  of  much  unnecessary 
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fftio,  10  the  kaods  of  men  who  regard  all 
polypi  as  mere  fnogi  to  be  easily  removed 
with  the  forceps.  When  in  the  true  fibrons 
state,  these  polypi  areosaally  wellsapplied 
with  blood  vessels,  and  h^oce  excision  is 
olteo  attended  with  profase  hemorrhage. 
Fibrous  polypi  often  attain  a  large  siae, 
aod  speedily  prove  fatal  unless  prevented 
by  an  operation.  They  create  great  de- 
formity, separa^ng  bones,  breaking  down 
stractnree,  displacing  the  eye,  and  commit- 
ting great  ravages  generally.  They  may 
prodace  dissolution  by  hemorrhage,  by 
pressure  on  the  brain,  or  by  suffocation,  as 
they  not  nnfreqnently  descend  into  the 
pharynx  and  fill  op  the  orifice. 

Yoang  persons  of  the  male  sex  are  most 
foble  to  this  form  of  disease,  it  being  rare- 
ly met  with  after  forty-five  years  have  been 
attained.  Indeed,  in  the  extensive  expe- 
rience which  I  have  had,  I  have  not  met 
with  a  single  case  in  a  patient  over  forty. 
Nothing  short  of  an  operation  can  effect  a 
radical  cure,  and  even  this  is  not  always 
SQCcessfnl.  There  may  be  present  an  in- 
cipient cancroid  condition,  which,  if  not 
promptly  met,  will  soon  develop  into 
open  cancer.  Hence  I  deem  it  proper  for 
the  surgeon  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
great  liability  of  this  tumor  to  degenerate 
into  the  cancroid  variety.  Be  will  thus 
treat  it  rationally ;  he  will  vary  his  plan  as 
the  indications  are  more  or  less  perfect  of 
such  a  cancroid  tendency,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  well  to  regard  such  a  condition  to 
be  present  in  all  cases  of  true  fibrous 
polypus.  I  proceed  to  a  case  which  illus- 
trates the  treatment  of  both  the  fibrons  and 
the  cancerous  stages  of  nasal  polypi,  pre- 
mising that  I  regard  the  case  as  one  worthy 
of  record. 

In  185.'V,  Cm  aged  about  thirty  years,  pre- 
sented himftelf  at  Newton's  clinic  for  treat- 
ment of  a  cancerous  humor  of  the  nasal 
fossK.  In  appearance,  this  man  had  the 
cancerous  diathesis,  though  his  general 
health  was  not  materially  affected  by  the 
local  disease  under  which  he  was  then  la- 
boring. He  stated  thttt  its  ravages  were  be- 
ginning to  affect  his  general  health,  though 
not  so  much  as  to  attract  particular  atten- 


tion. The  left  eye  was  considerably  pro- 
truded, the  nostril  of  the  left  side  was  not 
only  completely  filled,  as  was  the  right,  but 
very  much  enlarged.  The  voice  was  ex- 
ceedingly defective,  and  there  was  escap- 
ing an  intolerable  odor  which  hail  recently 
began  to  keep  the  patient  nauseated.  Up- 
on examination  it  was  found  that  the  entire 
cavity  was  filled  with  a  cancroid  polypus, 
which  had  filled  the  entire  surrounding 
space,  and  displaced  the  soft  palate,  ab^* 
sorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  bony  roof^ 
which  it  had  broken  down,  leaving  the 
tumor  suspended  into  the  mouth,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  tongue,  making  it  impossible 
tor  the  patient  to  breathe  unless  the  month 
was  opened,  and  very  difficult  to  introduce 
his  food.  Upon  close  inspection  it  was 
found  to  be  attached  to  the  basilar  pro(!esse8 
underlying  the  skull,  with  roots  diverging 
into  all  the  cavities,  deeply  seated  in  the 
submucous  tissues,  and  in  many  places  ad- 
hering to  the  bony  surface  of  the  basilar 
processes.  The  posterior  part  of  the  tumor 
was,  no  doubt,  attached  to  the  vertebral 
column,  though  of  this  there  is  some  doubt 
in  my  mind,  notwithstanding  that  those 
parts  were  eventually  reached.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  attachment  to  this 
point  is  not  usually  extensive,  and  from 
the  clasping  nature  of  the  base  of  these 
tumors  we  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  true  points  of  origination.  A  pro- 
longation of  the  tumor  had  entered  the  cra- 
nium anil  compressed  the  optic  nerve,  thus 
destroying  the  impressibility  of  the  iris  to 
the  influence  of  light.  Whether  the 
entrance  had  been  effected  at  more  than 
one  point  cannot  be  stated.  Another  pro- 
longation had  found  its  way  into  the  zygo- 
matic fassa  through  the  ganglion  of  Meckel; 
in  fact,  it  had  penetrated  every  opening  in 
the  vicinity.  The  patient  had  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis,  bleeding  profusely  on 
slight  wounds  being  sustained,  so  that  I 
deemed  the  ligature  preferable  to  the 
knife  for  extirpation.  This  was  posted  up 
through  the  nostril  with  the  spring  cauula, 
around  the  posterior  base  of  the  polypus, 
and  out  again  at  the  nasal  orifice.  By 
close  attention  for  a  couple  of  weeks  the 
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tanor  was  so  nearly  removed  that  it  was 
excised,  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  and 
hydrastin,  mixed  to  the  cousistence  of  paste 
applied.  The  pHtient  now  foand  himself 
able  to  breathe  freely,  and  being  relieved 
from  the  disa^rreeable  odor,  he  was  gener- 
ally more  comfortable.  I  should  have  op- 
erated by  removing  the  saperior  maxillary 
bone,  preserving  the  membranes,  as  far  as 
possible ;  but  the  disease  had  made  such 
frightful  progress  that  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  was  destroyed,  membranes  inclu- 
ded, to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  enlarging  the  orifice. 
Upon  removal,  the  tumor  exhibited  both 
the  fibrous  and  encephaloidal  cancerous  pe- 
'euliarities,  large  portions  being  decidedly 
of  a  medulary  character.  The  discharging 
purulent  matter  was  insufferably  fetid, 
and  irritating  to  the  healthy  parts  with 
which  it  came  in  contact.  The  treatment 
was  long  and  tedious,  requiring  patience  iu 
both  the  surgeon  and  patient.  Several 
months*  constant  attention,  however,  ena- 
bled me  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the 
tumor.  The  periosteum  and  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane  were  both  too  mnch  de- 
stroyed to  allow  me  to  entertain  hopes  of 
the  regeneration  of  the  bony  roof,  but  at 
the  end  of  eight  months,  the  cavity  was 
covered  over,  the  voice  improved,  and  the 
parts  looking  sound.  The  eye  regained 
its  function  and  receded  into  its  normal 
position,  and  the  patient  was  finally  dis- 
charged cured.  Up  to  the  present  time 
his  health  remains  ^ood,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  disease  is  radically 
cured.  The  surgeon  will  find  that  great 
care  in  the  application  of  his  caustics  will 
be  requisite;  injudiciously  applied,  it  may 
produce  fatal  consequences,  and  I  begalso  to 
caution  the  inexperienced  operator  against 
the  danger  of  hemorrhage.  To  this  cir 
cumstance  ofadisposition  to  excessive  hem- 
orrhHge  may  be  added  the  liability  of  the 
patient  to  sink  under  the  operation,  unless 
the  system  has  been  previously  toned  up 
for  the  reverted  secretion  which  must  occur 
after  the  removal  of  the  tumor. 
A  variety  of  tumors  of  the  nasal  fossa 


and  the  surrounding  parts  may  degenerate 
into  cancer;  but  I  am  convinced  thai  tho^e 
of  a  polypous  kind  are  more  liable  to  sneli 
degeneration.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  thun,  that  nasal  polypi  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  character,  as  delay  may 
be  fatal,  or  may  subject  the  patient  to  a 
dangerous  operation,  when  a  simple  one 
would  have  been  all  sufficient  in  the  oataet^ 
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BY  PROF.  O.  W.  T*.  BICKLRT,  M.  D. 

Is  it  true  that  of  every  three  Physicians 
two  are  atheists?  Such  ie  a  charge  against 
the  medical  profession,  and  I  propose  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  as  mnch  for  the 
honor  of  my  profession  as  in  justice  to  sci- 
ence. In  the  outset  I  declare  that  it  is 
not  a  fact,  and  if  it  were  it  does  not  follow 
of  a  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact,  because  medical  science  has  dissipated 
skepticism  in  my  own  mind,  and  if  it  has 
exerted  that  influence  on  me  it  may  exert 
it  on  others,  and  I  am  authorized  to  so 
conclude.  I  do  not  believe  the  assertion 
to  be  correct,  because  every  department  of 
my  mental  constitution  revolts  at  such  an 
idea  as  the  necessary  result  of  atheism.  I 
do  not  believe  it  because  I  have  found  as 
few  atheists  in  the  medical  profession  as  in 
any  other  department  of  learning.  I  do 
not  believe  it,  because  the  most  learned  in 
our  profession  are  the  most  pious.  I  do 
not  believe  it,  because  T  think  the  facts  of 
physiology  demonstrate  both  the  existence 
of  a  soul  and  of  an  intelligent  God.  Met- 
aphysical logicians  have  searched  though- 
out  the  whole  cin*le  of  the  sciences  for 
arguments  to  sustain  a  warfare  on  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Bible,  and  they  have  some- 
times been  apparently  favored  by  imper- 
fect conclusions,  based  on  incorrect  data. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  get  erroneous 
impressions  from  an  imperfect  recognition 
of  the  data,  from  which  we  reason.  The 
ignorant  mind  is  impressed  with  the  belief 
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that  the  earth  is  a  stationary  body,  around 
which  the  son,  moon  and  stars  move.  An 
iatiroate  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  science  of  Astronomy  is  fonnded  show 
tile  reverse  of  this  to  be  true,  and  exp)ain8 
how  the  arguments  of  the  ignorant  mind 
were  just  and  natural  to  that  mind.  So 
the  ordinary  observer  who  sees  two  men 
tfissecting  the  bodies  of  a  horse  and  a  man 
respectively,  and  judging  merely  from  the 
ioaoimate  state  of  each  and  the  rapid  de- 
cay common  to  both,  might  rationally  con- 
clade  that  they  had  a  common  end,  and 
that  the  chemical  construction  of  the  bo- 
dies alike  completed  their  perfect  annihi- 
lation. But  the  facts  of  pliysiology  show 
them  to  be  different  beings,  endowed  with 
different  functions,  and  existing  in  some 
particulars  under  different  laws. 

That  revelation  which  is  first  to  be  dis- 
proven  before  atheism  can  be  established, 
can  only  be  fully  comprehended  by  intelli- 
gent man,andthe  higher  the  intelligence  the 
more  perfect  will  be  that  comprehension. 
The  great  atheistical  advocates  have  not 
heeo  well  versed  in  physiology,  and  gener 
ally  not  in  any  department  of  natural  sci- 
ence. They  have  demanded  evidences 
which  would  involve  a  total  suspension  of 
the  invariable  laws  by  which  all  nations 
are  governed.  When  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  such  us  seeing  and  hearing,  have 
been  offered,  they  have  excused  themselves 
from  admitting  the  conclusions,  by  suppo- 
sing them  to  have  been  illusions.  They 
have  failed  to  recognise  that  all  forms  and 
functions  are  in  perpetual  mutation,  while 
the  laws  which  govern  those  changes  are 
■s  fixed  as  eternity  itself.  They  have  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  laws  overruling 
the  varied  operations  of  nature,  but  they 
have  failed  to  account  for  the  origination 
of  those  laws.  In  short,  the  doctrines  of 
atheii*m  will  not  bear  the  penetrating 
toech  of  science. 

The  logical  inferences  of  adaptation 
most  be  admitted.  The  food  must  be  di- 
gested, and  adapted  to  this  function;  there 
is  a  special  apparatus;  tmd  the  existence  of 
one  necessarily  pre-supptises  the  other. 
Men  hope:  there  must  be  ao  object  to  be 


hoped  for,  and  the  faculty  being  recog- 
nized, there  must,  of  necessity,  be  an  ap- 
paratus adapted  to  the  function.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  faculty  of  veneration 
— a  faculty  constantly  directing  the  reason 
and  sentiments  to  an  overruling  spirit,  and 
as  man-worship  will  not  appease  the  func- 
tion, there  is  no  unfairness  in  asserting 
that  there  is  a  God  to  be  worshipped. 
This,  and  similar  arguments,  good  in  their 
way,  have  been  introduced  time  and  again 
by  those  special  physiologists,  viz:  phre- 
nologists. 

Did  the  Bible  assert  that  God  was  a  vis- 
ible form,  then  we  might  demand  a  sight  of 
him.  Did  it  assert  that  he  was  a  physical 
being,  then  we  might  demand  the  tests  of 
touch;  but  the  Bible  tells  us  in  unequivo- 
cal language  that  he  is  a  spirit,  which  we 
understand  to  mean  an  invisibility.  I( 
now,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  (acts  of 
physiology,  (which  evidently  can  alone  ex- 
plain the  relation  of  mind  to  all  other  mat- 
ter and  the  essential  character  of  that 
mind  and  its  modus  operandi)  we  shall  find 
that  anatomy  and  physiology  present  very 
positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  soul. 

• 

We  know  that  a  nervous  arc  composed 
of  cell  matter  has,  as  its  component  parts, 
a  vesicle  and  two  kinds  of  nerve  fibers, 
which  are  designated  as  ceatripetul  and 
centrifugal,  the  first  of  which  may  have,  at 
its  outward  end,  cellular  mai&r.  This  pe* 
culiar  mechanism  is  thus  prepared  to,  and 
does,  receive  impressions,  which,  by  means 
of  the  adjacent  ganglia,  create  motions,  a 
part  being  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time — in  all  probability,  as  long  as  the  ve- 
siculnr  matter  of  the  ganglion  exiKts.  The 
arc  of  this  mechanisra  is  a  mere  registering 
apparatus,  having  the  ability  to  retain  im- 
pressions, and,  under  the  infiuence  of  such 
impressions,  to  generate  motionn,  but  not 
to  generate  them  of  its  own  intrinsii;  power; 
it  requires  the  influence  of  an  external 
force  to  be  transmitted  by  the  centripetal 
fibre. 

Such  an  impression  must  be  the  one 
adapted  to  the  particular  apparatuf*,  or  no 
such  thing  as  motion  can  arise.  For  in- 
stance, impressions  which  would  affect  the 
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optic  apparatas  do  not  affect  the  auditory, 
and  vice  versa.  These  facts  are  recognized 
in  the  sciences  of  optics  and  accoastics, 
and  are  as  trae  as  gravitation.  From  the 
well  known  properties  of  light  we  easily 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  eye  in  all  its  parts.  Problems  involv- 
ing the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  capable  of  both  direct  and  in- 
verse solution  ;  e.  ^.,  knowing  the  proper- 
ties of  light,  what  are  the  functions  of  the 
eye?  or.  reverse  the  statement,  knowing 
the  functions  of  the  eye,  what  are  the  pro- 
perties of  light  T 

This  mode  of  inverse  solution  has  been 
tested  with  the  happiest  results.  The  solid 
contents  of  a  planet  being  known,  what  are 
the  perturbations  which  it  can  caose  to 
another  planet?  The  inverse  of  this  prob- 
lem has  led  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
new  planets  which  have  been  registered, 
viz:  knowing  the  perturbations,  what  is 
the  mass  and  position  of  the  planet  ?  Now, 
knowing  the  structure  of  the  cerebrum, 
what  agent  sets  it  in  motion  ?  We  know 
that  the  cerebrum  is  but  a  nervous  arc, 
positively  analogous  in  every  respect.  The 
arc  of  the  optic  apparatus  does  not  act 
exc^t  under  the  influence  of  light;  the 
auditory  does  not  act  unless  by  the  impres- 
sions of  sound ;  and  the  cerebrum  does  not 
act  except  it  has  its  proper  impression  by 
some  agent  *as  external  to  the  body  as  light 
and  sound.  That  external  agent  is  the 
soul,  under  any  solution  that  can  be  offered 
for  the  problem. 

In  short,  no  matter  whether  we  examine 
this  subject  in  a  purely  metaphysical  or  in 
a  comparative  mode,  the  conclusions  war- 
rant us  in  denying  the  truthfulness  of  the 
assertion  that  where  there  are  three  physi- 
cians there  are  two  atheists.  It  is  an  old 
saw,  that  ''a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing,"  and  I  beg  to  remark  that  in 
this  direction  it  is  true.  An  imperfect 
knowledge  of  physiology  may  lead  into 
great  errors  on  this  subject ;  so  of  any  of 
the  departments  of  natural  science.  I 
imagine  that  even  those  who  preteoil  to 
atheism-are  not  well  informed  even  in  meta- 
and  muck  less  80  in  science.    It  is 


Atrange  that  young  men  should  manifest 
such  a  morbid  desire  to  overthrow  the  Bi- 
ble and  its  revelations ;  but  it  is  yet  stran- 
ger that  the  aged  man,  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  should  lend  the  influ* 
ence  of  his  silvery  locks  to  sustain  such  an 
unnatural  belief— a  belief  which,  if  true,  is 
more  terrible  than  the  punishments  of  rev- 
elation— ^which  removes  the  last  prop  of 
confidence,  and  freezes  our  hopes  into  the 
quintessence  of  demooism. 

I  am  alsn  inclined  to  believe  that  athe- 
ism has  received  more  nourishment  from  a 
corrupt  and  superficial  priesthood,  tbaD 
from  the  legitimate  inferences  of  science. 

CCnewUialt,  December^  1856. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  HARELIP. 


BT  PROF.  B.  8.  NEWTOK,  H.  D. 


Harelip  has  been  a  common  deformity 
in  all  nations,  and  during  all  past  time 
Its  successful  repair  has  been  left  for 
the  accomplishment  of  modem  surgeiy. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  history  of 
the  many  causes  which  may  give  rise  to 
this  congenital  deformity,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  product  of  mater- 
nal sympathy.  Very  much  discussion  has 
been  elicited  on  this  point,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  above  position  is  now  very  well 
established. 

Mr.  8.  D.  Anderson  and  vrife,  of  Rains- 
ville,  Illinois,  visited  Newton*s  Clinical 
Institute,  in  November,  1856,  having  with 
them  three  children,  all  affected  with  hare- 
lip. Neither  of  the  parents,  nor  any  of  their 
ancestors,  had  been  thus  troubled;  not- 
withstanding which,  Mrs.  Anderson  had 
given  birth  to  five  children,  three  of  whom 
bad  harelip.  Two  of  these  she  had  lost, 
and  the  remaining  three  were  presented 
for  operations  in  the  Clinic.  The  eld.»8t| 
a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  the 
second  youngest,  a  girl  aged  four,  and  the 
third  an  infant  eight  months  old.  The 
parents  and  children  were  all  in  healthy 
condition.     The  mother  states  that  abe 
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was  frighteoed  when  pregnant  with  her 
first  child,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
harelip  in  the  child ;  and  that  the  constant 
regret  and  sympathy  for  him  had  produced 
the  malfonnation  in  her  subsequent  child- 
ren— each  adding  to  the  horrible  feelings 
with  which  she  was  troubled,  and  thus 
more  sorely  inducing  it  in  the  next. 

In  operating  on  children,  it  is  found  dif- 
fi<^a1t  to  keep  them  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  should  be  dispensed  with  in  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  unless  the  consti- 
tution is  very  delicate.  In  the  cases  above 
referred  to,  I  administered  chloroform  to 
the  eldest,  and  ezperianced  more  trouble 
in  operating  on  him  than  in  both  the  oth- 
ers, notwithstanding  their  yonth. 

Quite  a  variety  of  harelip  is  met  with ; 
in  Tact,  scarcely  two  cases  are  the  same  in 
all  respects.  In  some,  there  is  but  a  sin- 
gle fissure ;  in  others,  it  may  be  double  ; 
and,  very  rarely,  there  may  be  three. — 
Again,  it  may  be  short,  or  it  may  reach  up 
into  the  nostril;  the  soft  palate  may  or 
nay  not  be  fissured ;  and  so  the  bony  pal- 
ate may  baye  one  or  two  fissures,  or  none. 
The  maxillary  bones  may  or  may  not  b<t 
contorted.  The  incisor  teeth  may  be  dis- 
placed, and  curve  ontward,  or  they  may  be 
oamral ;  they  may  shoot  out  in  the  cleft, 
or  to  one  side.  Bo^y  excrescences  may 
or  may  not  interfere  with  the  perfect  do- 
sore  of  the  parts.  lo  short,  it  la  rarely 
that  we  find  two  cases  exactly  alike,  and, 
of  coarse,  the  exact  prooess  of  operating 
will  accordingly  vary, 

One  of  the  first  considerations  is  to  pro- 
perly prepare  the  booy  rim  over  which  the 
lip  is  to  be  united.  If  the  incisor  teeth 
have  been  developed,  it  will  generally  be 
foaad  advisable  to  remove  tlH>m  at  once, 
and  if  the  alveolar  process  has  curved  out- 
ward, it  will  be  best  to  remove  so  much  as 
will  prevent  any  unseemly  prominence  after 
the  wound  has  been  healed. 

If  there  is  but  one  fissure,  and  it  not  ex- 
tending into  the  nostril,  nothing  will  be 
more  simple  than  the  necessary  operation. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  choice  of  in- 
stnuneats,  and  upon  this  point  very  math 


depends.  Mr.  Butcher,  Surgeon  to  Mer- 
cer's  Hospital,  Dublin,  who  has  recently 
published  a  very  excellent  work  on  the 
subject  of  harelip,  prefers  the  scissors  to 
the  knife — a  view  to  which  I  decidedly 
dissent.  My  objections  to  scissors  are, 
that  they  must  always  contuse  the  surfaces 
through  which  they  pass,  from  the  very  na- 
lure  of  their  construction.  Were  itpoa- 
sible  to  get  scissors  with  scalpel  blades, 
this  objection  might  be  obviated ;  but,  as 
such  an  instruitient  is  out  of  the  question, 
we  mnst  prefer  the  knife,  if  we  seek  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  instmment. 

I  am  greatly  surprised  that  so  good  a 
surgeon  as  Mr.  Butcher  should  thus  ree- 
ommend  the  scissors.  The  more  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  contnsed,  the  less  perfect 
will  be  their  healing  or  union.  And  this 
fact  alone  would  prejudice  me  against  the 
use  of  the  scissors,  when  a  good  knife  was 
to  be  procured.  Again,  the  incisions 
should  come  to  an  acute  point,  which  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  scissors.  If  the 
point  is  not  acute,  when  the  nniod  is  effect- 
ed there  will  be  an  uneven  cicatrix,  whicli 

need  not  follow  I  he  operation  where  a  good 
knife  has  been  used. 

The  knife  should  be   thin,  delicately 

pointed,  with  the  point  in  the  centre, 
and  the  blade  thin,  and  the  edge  smooth — 
in  the  finest  order.  There  should  also  be 
provided,  three  harelip  pias,  or  small 
needles  will  answer,  the  points  of  which 
may  be  broken  off  after  they  have  been 
inserted.  Supposing  the  case  to  be  a  sin- 
gle fissured  harelip,  the  surgeon,  having 
first  removed  any  teeth,  or  long  eminences, 
which  may  be  in  the  way,  dissects  the  lip 
from  the  bony  surface  below  for  a  short 
distance  around  the  edges  to  be  pared. 
Standing  over  and  behind  the  patient, 
which,  if  over  ten,  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously  etherised,  and  fixing  in  his  mind 
the  line  of  the  incision,  introdocet  the 
knifs,  and  tlience  passes  it  smoothly  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fissure,  slightly  carving 
his  incision,  so  as  to  give  rather  a  coorex^ 
than  a  straight,  surface,  and  by  no  means 
a  concave  one.  Many  very  excellent  opep> 
atoiB  introdaoe  a  thin  wooden  spatola  be- 
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tween  the  lips  and  the  bone  and  cut  down 
on  it.  I  think,  however,  that  the  under 
surface  is  thus  always  somewhat  contused, 
and  hence  I  prefer  to  dispense  with  it  and 
make  my  incision  from  the  apex  to  the  base 
of  the  fissare.  This  incision  should  be 
made  on  both  sides,  of  course,  paring  off 
only  enough  to  bring  the  surfaces  in 
exact  union.  The  assistant  will  compress 
the  coronary  artery  so  as  to  staunch  the 
incidental  hemorrhage.  The  surfaces  hav- 
ing been  cleaned,  and  put  in  exact  union, 
the  surgeon  then  introduces  a  pin,  ( the 
lowest,)  which  should  be  made  to  dip  down 
under  the  coronary  artery  to  gpard  against 
hemorrhage;  and  in  like  manner,  aft^r  it  has 
been  tied,  the  other  two  should  be  intro- 
duced,  each  dipping  down  nearly  to  the 
mucus  membrane  so  as  to  prevent  a  gaping 
of  the  fissure  on  the  internal  surface.  The 
sutures  having  been  arranged,  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  are  placed  over  them,  ex- 
tending to  the  middle  of  each  cheek,  and 
firmly  drawn  together.  This  will  prevent 
separation  in  consequence  uf  crying  or 
other  movements  of  the  parts  by  the  child. 
If  the  patient  be  under  ted,  it  must  be 
rolled  in  a  sheet  so  as  to  prevent  its  strug- 
gles. The  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  is 
united  much  in  the  same  way,  except 
stitches  are  substituted  for  pins.  The 
bony  cleft  may  be  improved  by  a  subse- 
quent operation,  but  generally,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  young,  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
lips  will  nearly  close  the  cleft.  l*he  child- 
ren aboKe  referred  to,  were  thus  operated 
on«  The  straps  and  dressings  not  being 
interfered  with  till  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  pins  were  removed  and 
straps  applied.  At  the  end  of  eight  days 
all  were  discharged  cored. 

Where  the  harelip  is  double,  of  course 
the  operation  is  double,  and  somewhat 
more  difficult,  yut  the  principle  is  the  same. 
It  is  a  question  among  surgeons  whether 
one  or  both  fissures  of  such  cases  should 
be  operated  on  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
governed  very  much  by  the  character  of 
the  particular  case  in  hand. 

The  fissures  are  never  on  the  median 
line,  and  often  extend  up  into  the  nostril; 


but  no  matter  how  far  up,  the  edges  should 
be  pared  and  the  surfaces  united.  The 
chief  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  remedy 
the  deformity,  and  his  judgment  nmiit,  in 
a  measure,  direct  him  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end.  The  deformity  of  harelip  is  a 
very  disagreeable  one,  and  I  hope  that  of 
the  next  generation,  none  will  be  suffered 
to  grow  up  without  seeking  to  remedy  it. 
The  judicious  and  skillful  surgeon  need 
never  fail  in  the  operation,  unless  the 
parts  are  positively  torn  assnnder,  or  some 
equally  unexpected  accident  should  b«?fal 
the  patient.  It,  however,  requires  care 
and  skill  to  leave  only  slight  traces  of  the 
previous  deformity.  I  have  operated  on 
many  patients  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  anJ  I  am  positive,  when  I  c(»m- 
mend  to  the  profession,  this  plan  of  opera- 
ting. 


Part  2— CorrespoBdence. 


CiirciNHATi,  Dec.  lOth.,  1856. 
Amos  Broadwrll,  B9q: 

Mr  Dkar  Sir  :  —  1  now  propose  to  an- 
swer, as  briefly  as  possible,  the  qne  tion, 
which,  if  not  mistakep,  is  thiM:  **What  do 
you  consider  essential  to  constitute  one 
an  able,  useful,  and  honorable  physicianf 
Permit  me  to  remark,  just  here,  that  you 
must  not  expect  much  from  a  stutent  just 
beginning  to  see  the  rays  of  medical  sci- 
ence, but  "such  as  I  have  give  I  unto 
thee." 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  merest  tyro 
in  medical  matters,  that  the  office,  duties 
and  respensibtlities  of  a  practitioner  of 
medicfine  are  so  weighty,  that  none  hot  re- 
flecting an4  honorable  persons  should  he 
allowed  to  engage  in  it.    It  appears  to  me,    ' 
that  ail  that  is  essential  to  constitute  an    | 
able,  useful  and  honorable  pliysician  mij    , 
be  comprised  under  three  heads. 

1.  Hr  sboitld  be  Intrli^ctuaim     The   ^ 
more  mind  he  has  tbe  better.     He  shoifld 
possess  sound  judgment,  discretion,  aod 
tbe  power  of  adaptation.  He  should  be  able 
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to  ezpUin  the  natiiTe  and  charaetor  of 
diwaw;  the  nodus  opermdi  of  his  pro- 
acripUons;  whether  or  not  be  sfaoald  ez- 
plaan  those  things  to  his  patients;  if  pru- 
dent to  do  so,  when,  where  and  how.  He 
should  consent  to  learn  the  Tiews  of  others 
sad  compare  them  with  his  own,  then  adopt 
orvejeet  as  hi$  judgment,  not  another's, 
should  dictate. 

He  should  know  how  to  adapt  himself  to 
efrcumstances;  how  to  enter  and  conduct 
himself  in  a  sick  room;  learn  the  character, 
circnmstanoes  and  position  of  his  patients; 
how  to  qruipathise  with  them.  Whether 
he  is  to  be  reserved  or  familiar,  loquacious 
or  8flent»  sullen  or  affable. 

If  he  is  a  man  of  intellect,  he  will  be 
aware  of  his  ignorance,  no  matter  how 
learned  he  may  be,  and  continue  ever  a 
student.  Ha  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
boundless  field  before  him,  over  which  he 
is  to  roam  in  search  of  gems  yet  unknown, 
bat  which  will,  when  found,  remunerate 
htm  for  all  his  toil,  zeal  and  sacrifice. 
Hence  he  is  thankful  for  knowledge,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may;  does  not  im- 
agiae  himself  a  second  edition  of  Solomon 
revised  and  corrected,  neither  does  he  im- 
agine for  a  moment  that  he  is  wiser  than 
HYtn  moD  that  render  a  reason,  or  that 
when  he  dies,  wisdom  will  die  with  him. 
Heaee  ho  embraces  every  opportunity  for 
iaproTeiiMnt  and  incveases  in  knowledge 
daily.  He  does  not  play  the  sycophant, 
aor  act  the  toady  to  gain  applause,  neither 
does  ho  hang  his  wit  out  upon  eveiy  occa- 
sion, as  shopmen  do  I  heir  goods,  to  excite 
ths  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  or  applause  of 
fools.  He  does  not  try  to  kill  the  repu- 
tation of  a  professional  brother,  that  he 
nay  fistten  npon  the  robbeiy.  He  knows 
thai  tnw  merit  will  be  seen  and  appreciar 
ted  in  doe  time^  and  patiently  waits  till 
fine  gives  him  a  seat  at  her  right  hand. 
In  a  word,  he  is  a  gentleman,  made  so  by 
inherilaiioe,  early  training  and  innate  men- 
tality. 

2.  Hn  SHOULD  Bi  A  Stkictlt  Mohai^  17 
SOT  Bbjoioos,  Majt.  Ignorance  and  vice 
sre  twin  sisters.    No  matter  how  much 
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one  may  boast  of  hi?  acqutromoBts^  if  ho 
is  immoral  he  is  a  fooL  The  highest  au- 
thority on  earth  declares,  **Fool8  make  a 
mook  of  sin."  Again :  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Qod.** 

The  man  of  this  faith  needs  bat  a  taU 
and  a  pair  of  long  ears  to  make  him  a  com* 
plete  animal.  He  has  all  the  passions  and 
appetites  of  the  beast,  and  oi^y  lacks  the 
appendages  mentioned,  to  complete  the 
formation.  Our  Creator  has  made  ns 
triune  beings,  possessed  of  animal,  mental 
and  spiritual  life.  In  order  to  be  nseftiU 
honorable  and  happy,  we  must  attend  to 
the  demands  of  this  combined  nature. 
Food  is  necessary  to  animal,  education  to 
mental,  and  religion  to  spiritual  nature. 
If  we  stuff  the  body  and  neglect  the  mind, 
we  will  be  simpletons;  if  we  cultivate  the 
mind  and  neglect  the  body,  death  will  en- 
sue. If  we  attend  to  the  animal  and  men* 
tal  to  the  neglect  of  the  splVitual,  holy  writ 
declare?  we  shall  die  spiritually.  <«The 
soul  that  sinnetb  it  shall  die.**  The  pro- 
fession of  medicine  places  one  in  a  position 
of  respectability  and  influence,  second  only 
to  the  roiniatry.  How  great  is  his  respon- 
sibility. Can  he  discharge  his  doty  to  the 
profession  or  to  his  patients  if  be  is  im- 
moral? I  say,  unhesitatingly,  he  cannot. 
Where  is  the  gentleman  or  lady  that 
would  suffer  a  drunken  physician  to  come 
reeling,  with  a  flushed  face,  disordered 
brain,  and  breath  like  a  whisky  shop,  into 
their  chamber  and  stand  by  their  bedside. 

In  diagnosing  disease,  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  all  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  most  composed,  self  possessed,  cool 
headed  genius  is  required;  what  could  a 
mind  beclouded  and  besotted  do  in  such  a  ' 
case.  A  man  of  iiitcmpcrate  habits  is  un- 
fit to  practice  medicine;  he  disgraces  his 
profession  and  should  be  kicked  out  of  it. 

The  same  or  similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  sensualist  The  man  that  thinks  more 
of  gratifying  his  hellish  passions,  than  he 
does  of  protecting  helpless  innocence;  who 
would,  to  indulge  his  base  propensities, 
destroy  domestic  happiness  and  peace,  rob 
a  poor  unsuspecting  onatnre  of  that  which 
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k  worth  nore  to  hor  than  all  the  gold  of 
Oalifoniis;  the  man  that  woald  tako  ad- 
TantagB  of  tho  dreum&taacoi  snrreandiiig 
him  to  perpetrate  a  orime  of  such  a  char- 
acter, deaerrea  to  occupy  a  position  among 
the  beaats  of  the  earth,  and  shoold  be 
kicked  oat  of  the  profeeeion  and  decent  eo- 
oietj.  I  know  no  higher,  and  tmly  envia- 
ble  position,  to  which  the  man  of  enlight- 
ened mind  can  aspire  than  that  of  a  high 
toned,  Ghristian  phjeieian.  It  ishis  pre- 
rogatiye  to  sooth  the  sorrows  and  drynp 
the  tears  of  sntfering  hnmanity.  It  is  his 
prinlege  to  imitate  the  Savionr  of  man- 
kind by  going  about  doing  good.  Not 
merely  prescribing  for  the  poor  and  desti* 
tnte  sick,  bat  at  the  same  time  teaching 
them  thcTalae  of  Christianity,  the  home 
beyond  the  skies,  prepared  for  those  that 
loTO  and  serve  their  God  in  this  world. 
To  stand  by  the  bed  side  of  some  loved 
one  abont  to  disrobe  itself  for  its  fli|^t  to 
the  spirit  world,  and  after  kind  friends 
have  taken  the  last  farewell,  and  imprinted 
npon  the  death>haed  lips  the  last  kiss  of  af- 
fection, to  whisper  words  of  hope  to  the 
sonland  point  it  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Angels 
look  with  approving  smiles  npon  snch  a 
scene,  and  if  envy  conld  exist  in  their 
hearts,  woald  have  it  excited  npon  snch 
an  occasion. 

3.    H>    8BO0U>    HAV1B    GOOD    PhTBIOAL 

Hnuutta.  A.  physician  with  a  poor,  bro- 
ken down,  or  enfeebled  constitation,  can- 
not attend  to  his  stndies  or  profession 
as  he  should.  If  his  practice  is  exten- 
eive,  he  is  soon  hurried  to  an  untimely 
grave.  It  requires  as  much  strong,  able 
bodiedness  for  a  physician,  as  it  does 
for  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  or  any  other 
mechanic  I  have  now  answered  your 
question  as  well  as  could  be  done  in 
tills  condensed  manner.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  through  the  JoumaL 
As  ever,  year  friend, 

ISAAO  SpAKOLR. 


MEDICAL  ITElCa 

ALBTOOKunu. — ^M.  Maathner,  in  the  al- 
buminuria and  dropey  ailer  scarlatina  in 
children,  recommends  the  exclusive  nee  of 
milk  or  rice-milk  diet  Under  its  influenoe^ 
he  says,  an  abundant  urinary  flux  becomes 
established,  which  causes  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  dropsy;  but  should  it  not  enP 
fice  for  the  cure,  he  would  seek  to  modify 
the  urin&ry  secretion  by  the  use  of  alkalies. 
He  recommends  urea  to  be  given  in  such 
cases,  in  doses  of  one-third  of  a  grain,  mixed 
with  sugar.  IVhen  a  dose  of  6  or  8  grains 
IS  arrived  at,  he  says,  it  occasions  an  abnn- 
dant  secretion  of  urine,  and  rapid  dieap- 
pearance  of  the  dropsy. 

CHOBLAiNa — Prof.  Berthold  employs  de- 
coction of  nutgalls  as  a  bath,  or  applied 
by  means  of  pledgets.  The  itching  and 
burning  disappear  in  two  or  three  days,  but 
in  old  cases  the  remedy  must  be  continued 
longer.  Oak  bark  (1  lb.  to  2  lb&  of  water) 
may  be  employed  as  a  poultice.    These 

remedies  are  not  applicable  to  broken  chil- 
blaina 

CoKWLSiONa — M.  Karotte  relates  the 
case  of  an  infltnt,  eleven  months  old,  sol 
fering  from  convulsxone,  with  spasms  of  the 
glottis,  during  dentiti<m.  Chloroform  was 
very  cantiously  administered,  with  inune- 
diate  relief;  and  in  half  an  hour  sleep  was 
procured,  and  kept  up  by  occasional  respi- 
ration of  the  vapor  for  two  hours,  and  then 
natural  sleep  ensued.  Several  relapses 
occurred,  decreasing  however  in  severity, 
each  of  which  was  treated  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  altogether,  46  grammes  of 
chloroform  were  expended. 

CBLeBOFUBit-^Mr.  Syme,  in  a  clinical  Ieo> 
ture,  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of 
watching  the  respixation  during  the  admiii- 
istration  of  ehloroibrm  vapor;  regarding 
the  indications  afforded  by  the  breathing 
as  of  greater  value  than  those  fturnisked 
by  the  pulse.  On  respiration  beoomiBig 
difficult,  he  directs  that  the  month  should 
be  opened,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being 
seised  with  artery  forceps,  that  it  shomld 
be  drawn  well  forward. 
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Part  3.-Editori«I. 

IMPOBTANT  OASfi  OF  ALLEGED 
MAL-PRAGTIOfi. 

SniU  to  reeoTer  damages  in  cases  ef  al« 
leged  mai-praGtiee  bare  greatly  multiplied 
wtthin  tke  last  few  years;  yet  patients  re* 
aew  tbem,  sotwithstandiBg  tlie  conmoii 
fiulore  toanrich  themselves  at  tke  expense 
of  tbe  sargeoD.  The  experience  of  those 
who  have  made  snch  attempts  have  been 
altogether  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  nor- 
Wd  deeire  to  coUect  damages  from  practi- 
taonera,  and  legal  geaUemen  as  readily  ad- 
vise the  institation  of  soils  as  thoagh  it 
had  been  held  by  the  civil  code,  that  the 
enrgeon  warranted,  in  every  case,  to  re- 
itoie  a  limb  or  Joint  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion. Bveiy  praotitioner,  and  especially 
every  snrgeon,  is  deep\y  interested  in  such 
■edico-legnl  questions,  and  each  does  only 
a  dnty  to  the  profession  when  he  reporte  in 
foil,  sQch  cases  as  may  come  nnder  his 
knowledge.  The  case  in  question  is  one 
of  considerable  interest,  as  well  as  import- 
ance, and  the  decision  may  be  of  service  to 
other  practitioners  who  shall  be  the  de- 
fendanto  in  future  mal-practice  cases. 

On  the  7th  of  Jaly,  1856,  the  following 
petition  was  filed  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati: 


ib  ike  SitpenoT  Court  of  OSnannati. 

Obablbs  M.  Stbbli,  an  inlSuit,  by  his  ) 
oast  friend,  Mabia  Stkbmb,  plaiAtiiT,  V 
agairui  E.  8.  Niwtojt,  M.D.,  defendant.  ] 

Charles  H.  Steele,  by  his  next  friend, 
Maria  Steele,  says:  That  he,  the  plaintiff, 
fell  on  Friday,  the  twenty-secona  day  of 
8«ptMDb«r,  A.  D.,  1854,  from  a  window  in 
tha  ''Mothodisi  Book  Concern,"  Cincin- 
nati, and  fraetniod  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  hnmenis  of  his,  the  plaintilTs,  arm, 
the  fracture  including  the  upper  part  of 
the  oondyl<^d  ridges. 

And  the  plaintiff  tother  nyss  Thai  tiie 
dafeadaati  at  the  time  albresaid,  exaieistng 
and  following  the  art  and  profession  of  a 
•vgeon  and  physician,  was  employed  by 
tka  piaiirtiff,  Ibra  reasonable  reward  to  be 


therefor  pud  by  the  plaintiff,  to  set  and 
exercise  due  care  in  curing  the  said  arm 
of  the  plaintiff;  that  the  defendant  so 
carelesslv,  negligently,  and  UBskillfuUy 
treated  the  said  fractured  arm  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  by  and  through  the  mere  negli- 
Snce,  onskillfulness  and  default  of  the  do- 
idant,  in  that  behalf,  the  said  arm  of 
the  plaintiff  was  deformed,  partially  par- 
alyzed and  rendered  entirely  useless;  that 
a  serious  iqjury  has  been  done  to  the  me- 
dian nerve  of  the  said  arm,  resulting  in  an 
impaired  circulation  and  sensibilitv;  that 
there  is  an  atrophied  condition  of  the  fore 
arm,  and  an  arrest  of  the  growth  of  bones; 
that  there  is  permanent  contraction  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers;  that  the  wrist 
joint  has  received  an  abdueted  direction, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  otherwise 
injured. 

Plaintiff  says,  that  br  and  through  the 
negligence  and  nnskillfulness  aforesaid  oC 
the  defendant,  he  has  sustained  damages 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
($3009,)  wherefore  he  asks  judgment  for 
three  thousand  dollars. 

A.  N.  BippLi,     ) 

W.  H.  JoHHsov,  V  Au^s/or  Plaitit^. 

A.  T.  GosHoaN, ) 

Stete  of  Ohio,  )  ^ 
Hamilton  Co.  J  ^ 

Maria  Steele,  the  next  friend  of  Charles 
M.  Steele,  the  aforesaid  plaintiff,  being 
sworn,  says  that  she  believes  the  stotement 
of  the  foregoing  petition  to  be  true. 

Sworn  to  by  Maria  Steele  ] 
before  me,  and   sob-  [  her 

scribed  in  my  presence,  \  Maria  ><  Steele 
this  3d  day  of  May,  mark. 

1859.  J 

[sxAL.]  A.  T.  GosBOBK,  N.  p. 

To  this  petition,  the  defendant,  Prot 

Robert  8.  Newton,  filed  the  following  an- 
swer. 


Answer. 


Superior  Court  of  CincumatL 

CBABLB8  M.  Stbbue,  an  infant, ' 
bv  his  next  friend,  Masu.  Stolb, 
plaintiff,  asfoinat  R  &  Nkwtoii, 
M.  D.,  defendant 

I  The  defendant,  for  answer  to  the  petition 
in  this  case,  savs  that  he  admits  ne  is  a 
physician  ana  surgeon,  and  attended 
Charles  M.  Steele,  for  fraetare  and  other 
injuries  of  the  arm,  as  eteted  in  the  peti- 
tion. Said  CharleSp  after  receiving  the  in- 
jury  at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  and  Main  streets,  Cincinnati, 
was  conveyed  to  a  boardins  house  on  Col- 
lege etreet,  when  the  defendant  was  called 
to  see  him  by  a  Mr.  Hunter,  a  hand  work- 
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ing  in  the  Book  Concern,  who  aaeiated  to 
remove  him  to  the  house  on  College  street 

When  the  defendant  first  saw  the  pa- 
tient, which  he  supposes  from  the  informa- 
tion he  received  was  from  one  to  two  hours 
after  the  injury  was  received,  the  arm  was 
ver^  much  swollen,  and  so  painful  that  the 
patient  was  in  slight  convulsions.  Defen- 
dant stated  at  the  time,  to  the  person  who 
called  him  and  those  who  were  present,  as 
well  as  the  boy  himself,  that,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fracture  and  the  injury  to  the 
nervous  ligaments  and  bloodvessels,  there 
was  danger  that  he  would  have  lock-jaw, 
or  that  mortification  might  ensue;  and,  if 
he  escaped  these,  there  was  danger  of  the 
elbow  joint  becoming  stifiTened,  and  his  be- 
ing rendered  a  cripple  for  life.  At  the  ur- 
fent  request  of  said  Hunter  and  the  boy 
imself,  defendant  agreed  to  set  the  arm, 
and  do  the  best  he  could  for  him.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  and  dressed  the  arm.  He 
was  then  removed  to  the  residence  of  his 
mother,  the  said  Maria  Steele,  on  Kemble 
street,  where  the  defendant  called  to  see 
him  the  next  day. 

The  injury  was  a  very  serious  one,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery  to 
manage  When  defendant  called,  as  just 
stated,  at  the  mother^ s  residence,  he  ex- 
plained to  her  and  to  the  boy  himself  the 
difficulty  of  the  case,  and  told  them  he 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it 
except  upon  their  responsibility,  he  (the 
defendant)  not  being  liable  for  the  result 
Both  the  mother  and  son  assented  to  this, 
and  ursed  the  defendant  to  undertake  the 
case.  The  mother  at  the  same  time  stated 
that  she  was  poor  and  unable  to  make  the 
defendant  any  compensation  for  his  servi- 
ces, and  he  agreed  to  manage  the  case 
gratuitously.  He  has  never  made  any 
charge  for  his  services,  and  never  received 
or  expected  to  receive  any  compensation 
therefor.  When  said  Hunter  first  called 
upon  him  he  made  no  ofier  or  agreement 
to  recompense  him,  but  simply  acted  as 
any  Uiird  person  would  have  done  in  such 
an  emergency  in  sending  for  a  phyBicinn. 
Defendant  treated  the  case  for  some  eight 
or  nine  months.  He  denies  that  there  was 
any  negligence  on  his  part,  or  any  ii^ury 
to  the  natient  arising  £rom  negligence  or 
unskillfulness. 

On  the  contrary  the  defendant  succeeded 
better  with  the  case  than  he  expected,  and 
than  the  most  skillfiil  surgeon  could  have 
expected  to  do.  The  bone  was  healed, 
the  bandages  were  removed,  and  the  de- 
fendant was  treating  it  merely  to  remove 
the  stiffiiess  of  the  joint,  at  which  time 
the  tendons  commenced  contractiAg,  ffO* 


ducing  the  deformity  complained  of  in  the 
petition.  This  was  some  ten  months  after 
the  injury  was  received.  This  contraction 
resulted  from  the  injury  to  the  nerves  and 
tendons  at  the  time  of  the  fracture,  and 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  owing  to 
the  manner  of  treatment  Such  contrao* 
tion  frequently  ensues  in  case  of  injuries 
of  this  kind  as  well  as  of  other  descrip- 
tions, and  cannot  be  either  anticipated 
with  any  certainty,  or  guarded  against 
The  deformity  coula  be  removed  by  a  sim- 
ple surgical  operation.  Defendant  states 
that  he  was  not  in  any  manner  in  fault  in 
causing  the  injury  complained  of,  and 
therefore  pravs  judgment 

AUy'sfor  Defendant, 


sa 


State  of  Ohio,  } 
Hamilton  Co.    ] 

Robert  Si  Xewton  being  sworn,  says  that 
he  believes  the  statements  of  the  foregoing 
answer  to  be  true.  R  S.  Nbwton^. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence,  and  sworn 
to  before  me,  by  Robert  S.  Newton,  this 
9th  day  of  August,  1856. 

\  ™'^-   ;        in  and  for  Hamilton  Co. 


The  boy,  Charles  M.  Steele,  appears  to 
be  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  a  Sedr 
constitution  of  the  sanguine  lymphatic 
class.  As  he  appeared  in  court  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  him,  except  his 
left  arm,  and  this  would  not  have  been  no* 
ticed,  unless  attention  had  been  called  to 
it  The  caff  of  the  coat  sleeve  hid  very 
nearly  the  hand,  which,  if  seen,  would 
hardly  have  fixed  attention,  as  the  con- 
traction  of  the  fingers  was  aot  so  great  as 
to  close  the  hand  more  than  is  customary 
with  those  who  walk  with  the  hands  swing- 
ing by  the  side.  When  stripped  for  in- 
spection it  was  found  that  the  motion  of 
the  elbow  joint  was  as  perfect  aa  in  tha 
sound  arm.  There  was  a  visible  decrease 
in  the  mnscles  of  the  fore  arm,  and  partial 
contraction  of  the  fingers.  He  stated  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  arm  was  impaited  so 
much  that  he  sometimes  scratched  his 
hand  so  as  to  make  it  bleed  without  being 
aware  of  the  injury.  The  arm  was  minutely 
examined  by  seTeral  surgeons^  who  bad 
been  summoned,  as  experts,  to  testify  in 
the  case.  We  proceed  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  eTidence  in  the  case. 
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Charles  M.  SUeU  called— Testifies  tbat 
lie  is  the  boy  who  fell  from  a  window  of  the 
stable  of  the  <<  Methodist  Book  Concern,'* 
on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1854.  Pre- 
Tiotts  to  the  fall,  his  arm  was  as  perfect  as 
the  other,  but  it  was  broken  in  his  fall 
from  the  window.  He  fell  out  head  fore- 
most, and  caught  on  his  hands.  He  was 
taken  ap  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  also  worked 
in  the  Book  Concern,  and  conducted  to 
Mr.  Hnntei^s  boarding  house  on  College 
street  He  walked  from  the  place  of  the 
accident  (comer  of  Eighth  and  Main  sts.) 
to  the  boarding  house  on  College  street, 
Mr.  Hunter  holding  his  arm.  Mr.  Hunter 
called  in  Dr.  Newton,  who  proceeded  to 
set  the  arm  in  the  presence  of  Hunter, 
Faral  and  Laws.  It  was  about  half-past 
one  o'clock  when  Dr.  Newton  dressed  it. 
Skin  of  the  arm  was  not  broken  when  Dr. 
Newton  first  set  it  on  College  street.  The 
arm  was  set  and  bandaged,  then  a  splint 
was  put  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  and  the 
ann  was  flexed  to  an  angle  of  450.  He 
heard  nothing  of  Dr.  Newton  treating  him 
aa  %  charity  patient,  and  recollects  nothing 
being  said  of  compensation  in  his  presence. 
He  was  removed  to  his  mother's  house  on 
Kemble  street,  where  he  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Newton  next  morning.  His  arm  was 
then  painful,  and  swollen,  and  red,  and  the 
hand  was  purple.  At  this  time  there  had 
been  no  attempt  to  keep  the  palm  and  fin- 
gers straightened  to  a  parallel  with  the 
arm.  The  splint  caaae  only  to  the  wrist, 
and  blisters  had  risen  over  nearly  the  en- 
tire aorfaee  of  the  arm  before  the  Doctor 
came  next  morning.  Dr.  Newton  dressed 
bis  arm  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  Sep- 
tember, at  bis  mother's  house,  where  he 
came  daily  for  several  days,  and  was  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  for  one  and  a  half  or 
two  weeks.  Dr.  Newton  told  him  how  to 
treat  it,  and  he  followed  the  directions. 
His  mother  also  heard  the  directions,  and 
nursed  him  while  he  needed  attention. 
He  heard  nothing  said  of  compensation,  at 
his  mother's  house  or  elsewhere.  His 
mother  was  able  to  pay.  Says  he  can  use 
his  arm  a  little,  but  not  for  heavy  work. 


At  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  paper  folder  in  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern ;  he  has  since  been  engaged 
as  a  runner  in  Mr.  Jones'  store  on  Fourth 
street.  Dr.  Newton  also  treated  his  arm 
at  his  (Newton's)  office,  and  completed  it 
at  the  Clinical  Institute,  comer  of  Sixth 
and  John  streets.  [This  is  the  hospital 
department  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute.] Witness  says  he  attended  this  in* 
stitution  twice  a  week  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  once  a  week  for  some  months.  He 
went  to  Dr.  Newton's  office  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  the  Doctor  told  him  to  come 
next  day  and  have  it  dressed.  He  went 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  but 
did  not  find  the  Doctor  in,  and  went  again 
on  Monday,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Clinic* 
where  it  was  dressed  by  the  attendants. 
It  was  then  ofieusive  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  had  been  when  Dr.  Newton  put  him 
off,  though  he  had  neglected  to  tell  the 
Doctor  that  it  was  in  such  a  condition. 

Ooff-exomwMdL — Says  he  fell  from  flzst 
window  of  the  staUe,  of  about  five  feet  ele- 
vation. He  walked  about  three  squares  to 
the  place  of  dressing  on  College  street  He 
was  playing  in  the  stable,  and  jumped  or 
fell  out  His  arm  was  bent  back,  but  he 
could  not  tell  how  it  was  broken.  The 
place  he  was  conveyed  to  was  on  College 
street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets, 
about  half  a  square  from  Dr.  Newton's 
office.  He  walked,  and  Mr.  Hunter  held 
his  amL  The  Doctor  came  to  dress  it 
about  one  hour  after  the  accident;  before 
he  came,  the  sleeve  had  not  been  stripped 
off.  The  arm  was  then  straight,  but  very 
poinilil— could  not  say  whether  he  could 
hold  it  in  a  bent  posiUon  or  not  The  Doc- 
tor puUed  it  when  he  began  to  set  it,  and 
when  he  tried  to  bend  it,  it  was  very  pain- 
ful. He  did  not  feel  the  end  of  the  bone. 
Mr.  Hunter  held  his  arm  while  the  Doctor 
was  dressing  it,  and  he  remembers  having 
heard  the  Doctor  tell  Hunter  that  it  was  a 
bad  break.  He  was  crying  when  Dr.  New- 
ton came  in,  but  does  not  know  whether  it 
was  from  |)ain  or  fear.  When  Dr.  Newton 
first  came  in,  he  had  no  instruments,*  he 
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set  the  arm,  laid  it  on  his  (Charles')  breaet, 
aad  then  went  to  his  office  after  a  splint 
and  bandage,  when  he  oompleted  the  set- 
ting. The  Doctor  set  it  before  he  went 
away  to  his  office  for  instruments,  by  pla- 
cing it  in  the  right  position.  Dr.  Newton 
told  him  it  would  soon  get  well,  but  told 
Mr.  Hunter  it  was  a  bad  fracture.  Called 
to  see  me  on  &emble  street  next  morning, 
and  continued  to  dress  it  for  six  or  seven 
weeka  For  a  week  and  a  half,  he  came 
every  day  or  two;  he  came  three  days  con- 
secutively, Aen  every  alternate  day.  The 
splints  he  used  did  not  keep  the  hand 
straight  Four  or  ^ye  weeks  after  the  arm 
was  broken,  the  splint  was  put  on  the  out- 
side of  the  arm.  Said  he  complained  to 
the  Doctor  that  the  bandage  was  too  tight, 
and  hurting  him,  but  the  Doctor  refused 
to  loosen  it,  and  told  him  it  must  be  tight 
First  he  sawof  blisters  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  September.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  swelled  or  not  when  it  was 
first  dressed,  but  it  was  inflamed  from  the 
elbow  down  on  the  next  morning,  and  also 
blistered.  Did  not  hear  the  Doctor  speak 
of  continuing  or  discontinuing  the  case,  but 
he  recollects  hearing  him  tell  his  mother 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  fhu^ture.  The 
Doctor  never  refteed  the  responsibility  of 
the  case.  The  sores  remained  on  the  arm 
for  four  or  five  weeks;  when  the  splints 
were  removed,  the  sores  had  scabs  on  Uiem, 
which  were  dressed  by  the  Doctor  for  two 
or  three  weeka  Went  to  the  office  to  have 
his  arm  dressed  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  two  or  three  weeka  The  arm  was 
dressed  only  a  short  time  at  the  Clinic— 
perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
splint  was  removed.  He  thinks  the  bone 
was  broken  above  the  elbow,  not  below. 
Sensation  tolerably  good,  though  not  so 
good  as  before  the  fracture.  Dr.  N.  treated 
his  arm  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  splint 
was  removed.  The  Doctor  also  gave  him 
a  liniment  to  rub  it  with,  and  told  him  to 
work  the  elbow  joint  daily.  At  first  he 
oould  not  straighten  his  arm,  but  it  gradu- 
ally improved.  The  stiflfhees  of  the  fingers 
was  first  observed  some  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  or  when 


the  splint  was  remaved.  In  January,  1855, 
Dr.  Latta  took  chai^  of  the  case,  treating 
it  at  his  office  twice  a  week  for  a  long  time 
Dr.  Latta  replaced  the  splints,  and  straight- 
ened the  hand,  but  had  to  desist,  as  it  re- 
induced  the  sores.  Dr.  Latta  straightened 
the  first  joint  of  the  fingers  a  little,  but  not 
the  second.  The  sores  on  the  hand  were 
not  like  those  on  the  arm.  The  hand  was 
very  red,  but  white  and  sore  where  the 
splints  came  in  contact  with  it  The  often- 
sive  odor,  when  first  noticed,  continued 
three  or  four  days,  and  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, from  Sunday  until  Tuesday.  The 
sores  commenced  drying  up  before  Dr. 
Newton  removed  the  splint  The  Doctor 
cut  the  blisters  open,  but  they  came  out 
again;  and,  to  cure  them,  the  Doctor  gave 
him  an  ointment 

John  H.  Faral,  called.-— Testifies  thaft 
he  knows  the  boy,  Charles  M.  Steele,  and 
saw  him  on  the  day  he  broke  his  arm.  He 
was  present  when  Dr.  Newton  set  it 
When  the  Doctor  came  in  the  boy  was 
lying  on  the  bed,  but  was  not  crying, 
though  he  was  in  some  pain.  Hunter  is  a 
printer  whom  he  knows  by  sight  Doctor 
Newton  said  it  was  a  bad  fracture,  but  I 
heard  nothing  said  of  its  being  a  charity 
case.  The  Doctor  had  a  splint  when  he 
came  in,  though  I  think  he  had  been  in, 
before  I  came.    He  saw  Charley  frequently 

afterwards;  does  not  know  where  Hun- 
ter is. 

Cfross-examined. — Do  not  know  certainly 
whether  Doctor  Newton  had  been  there  be- 
fore or  not,  but  thinks  he  had  been  there. 
It  took  the  Doctor  nearly  half  an  hour  to 
set  and  dress  the  arm.  He  remained  until 
it  was  finished.  The  boy  complained  when 
the  Doctor  moved  the  arm.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  there  when  I  arrived,  and  remained 
till  after  1  left 

Mrs,  Maria  Steele,  called.  —  Testifies 
that  she  is  the  mother  of  the  boy  who 
had  his  arm  broken  at  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1854.  Dr.  Newton  treated  him  at  her 
house  for  a  week  and  a  half  Charley 
then  went  to  Dr.  Newton's  office.  She 
never  saw  Dr.  Newton  before  he  came 
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to  her  koBM  cm  th«  moramg  of  th«  23d 
Soptembeft  He  (old  her  it  was  a  bad 
fraetnre,  fnd  muat  be  treated  with  care. 
He  aaid  it  would  require  three  or  four 
w«eks  to  effbet  a  cure  The  boj  was 
Terj  oareAiI  and  followed  the  directiona. 
Nothing  was  eaid  of  compenaation  at  any 
time;  she  was  able  and  prepared  to  pay 
the  bill,  and  had  always  expected  to  do 
sa  She  noticed  several  large  blisters  on 
hiB  hand  next  morning.  The  splint  came 
only  to  the  wrist,  extending  back  to,  and 
aboTe,  the  dbow;  the  hand,  however,  was 
iaduded  in  the  bandage  The  hand  hnng 
down.  The  Doctor  afterwards  pat  on  an* 
other  splint  The  arm  at  times  was  of- 
fenaive,  and  I  told  him  to  go  to  Dr.  New- 
ton's office  and  get  it  dressed,  as  he  was 
able  to  walk  about  The  arm  became 
offensive  about  one  and  a  half  weeks  af- 
ter it  was  first  dressed.  Daring  the  first 
week  the  Doctor  came  Saturday,  Sunday 
and  Monday,  but  cannot  say  whether  he 
came  regularly  or  not  afler  that 

Oro$9^zamined. — ^The  Doctor  came  to 
my  house  on  the  morning  after  the  accident, 
having  Dr.  Freeman  with  him.  They  re- 
mained about  half  an  hour,  dressing  the 
arm;  during  their  stay  they  did  not  con- 
verse with  her.  The  Doctor  said  it  was 
a  bad  fracture,  and  that  it  would  require 
three  or  four  weeks  to  effect  a  cure,  or  to 
knit  We  had  no  other  conversation.  Dr. 
Newton  did  not  say  that  he  would  hold 
the  arm  until  I  could  send  for  another 
physician.  She  did  not  depend  on  Char- 
ley for  a  support;  never  said  sa  She  did 
not  remember  telling  Dr.  Newton  to  do 
the  best  he  could.  She  had  constantly 
noticed  the  condition  of  the  hand,  and 
Ihat  it  was  hanging  down,  but  could  not 
say  when  the  stiffness  began.  Noticed  that 
the  hand  was  cold;  [here  witness  was 
much  confused,]  felt  his  hand  afler  the 
bandage  was  removed,  but  can't  say  how 
long  afler.  The  fingers  were  worse  then 
than  DOW.  They  became  more  sensible 
after  he  went  to  Dr.  Latta,  but  thinks  they 
have  relapsed  into  their  former  condition 
of  inaenaibility. 


lU'€x&mm6d.^J>r.  Newton  never  aaked 
me  to  get  another  or  oonsaking  physioiaiL 
He  brought  Dr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Lalta  to 
see  the  patient  d  hia  own  accord. 

Pyt»/.  i2.  D.  IfiMsssf  called.— Testified  thai 
he  had  practiced  medicine  and  surgery 
more  than  fifty  yeara  He  had  examined 
the  boy's  arm  and  found  it  frithered,  and 
the  general  sensibility  much  impairedr-r»> 
suits  arising  from  diminished  innenatioa. 
He  should  infer  that  the  blood-vesssls  had 
been  too  much  constricted  by  the  bandages, 
thus  obstructing  the  proper  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  limb.  Cannot  say  thai 
this  was  positively  the  case.  These  results 
might  have  been  induced  by  injury  to  the 
median  nerve,  but  thinks  the  circulation 
was  obstructed,  and  in  consequence  the 
blisters  appeared.  Fractures  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus  are  very  difllcult  to 
treat,  and  for  which  there  is  a  variety  of 
plans.  He  should  have  kept  the  forearm 
flexed  on  the  upper  arm,  at  a  right  angli^ 
and  been  caref\il  not  to  dress  it  too  tightly. 
He  should  use  some  sort  of  a  splint,  though 
he  could  not  at  present  specify  the  exact 
kind.  Some  surgeons,  in  dressing  such 
fractures,  leave  the  hand  bent,  while  otheia 
straighten  it  He  was  of  opinion  that,  if 
a  fracture  had  existed  in  the  case,  it  was 
probably  an  oblique  fracture,  including  the 
internal  condyle.  The  elbow  joint  is  now 
in  good  condition,  having  its  natural  mo- 
tions in  all  directiona  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, seen  similar  results  fVom  such  a  frac- 
ture. The  ulnar  nerve,  as  well  as  the  me- 
dian, may  have  been  injured 

Cross-examined. — He  was  not  positive  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  nor  was  it 
always  easy  to  judge  so  as  to  form  a  posi- 
tive opinion.  All  fractures  of  the  oe  hu- 
meri, running  into  the  elbow  joint,  are  diffi- 
cult of  cure.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a  permanent  iiyury,  or  a  degree  of  deform- 
ity, is  sustained  in  a  majority  of  casea  The 
vesications  in  this  case  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  injury  done  to  the  nerves,  but 
thinks  that  tight  bandages  are  oilener  tha 
causes  of  such  resulta  Different  surgeons 
adopt  different  plans  of  treatment     He 
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knew  an  eskinent  sorgeoa  in  Keatilcky 
who  did  no4  uee  Bpliate  at  all,  in  oaeee  <^ 
^ractitfe,  bnt  he  wasof  the  o]nni<Mi  that  the 
beat  saii^nsy  at  the  preee&t  tiiae,  employ 
•plinia 

Ha  has  seen  cases  similar  to  this — ^had 
seen  a  oaae  some  jean  ago  where  the  fore» 
arm  mortified  in  oonseqaence  of  having 
been  too  tightly  bandaged.  Thinks  that 
in  this  case  the  dreesingB  may  have  been 
too  tight  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  par- 
tial paralysis  might  be  induced  by  too  tight 
dresaiogSi  without  gangrene  necessarily  en- 
suing. [Pro£  Mussey  here  cited  a  case  in 
which  a  permanently  enfeebled  and  with- 
ered arm  was  caused  by  dressings  for  a 
broken  collar  bone,  in  which  the  arm  was 
bound  too  tight  upon  a  compress  placed 
between  it  and  the  body;  this  occurred 
without  vesecation  or  gangrene  Erysipe- 
las BEiay  follow  such  injuries,  exhibiting 
itself  in  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two 
hoursL 
'     Re-examined. — He  was  of  the  opinion 

that  the  injury  in  this  case  is  permanent ; 

the  fingers  can  be  straightened  by  an  ope- 

'  ration,  but  without  any  special  benefit  to 
the  boy. 

Sally  Ann  Ifosf^  called. — ^Testified  that 
she  knows  the  boy  Charles  Steele,  and 
his  mother  Maria  Steele.  Was  at  Mrs. 
Steele*8  house  nearly  every  day  during  his 
'confinement,  and  saw  the  boy,  but  did  not 
see  Dr.  Freeman  there.  She  noticed  that 
the  arm  was  in  a  bad  condition.  She 
don*t  remember  to  have  noticed  the  band- 
age particularly.  One  and  a  half  weeks 
after  the  injury  the  hand  was  purple  She 
had  heard  the  boy  say  it  hurt  him  very 
much ;  though  he  did  not  complain  of  the 
bandage  particularly.  The  odor  of  the 
arm  was  very  oflensive  The  boy  carried 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  with  the  hand  hanging 
down.  He  was  nursed  by  his  mother, 
who  is  a  widow,  and  then  lived  on  Kem- 
ble  street  She  has  a  little  girl  and  a 
larger  boy.  She  thought  Mrs.  Steele  able 
to  pay  the  bill,  and  she  (Mrs.  Steele,)  had 
told  her  she  was  prepared  to  do  so. 

Cross-examined. — ^The  young  man  pre- 
sent is  the  larger  one  whom  I  refered  to. 


I  waa  at  Mna  Stede'a  honae  a  km  mimitaB 
on  the  ereiting  of  the  seoond  day  after 
Charles  had  his  arm  bn^en.    ^ 

Pref.  Jeese  Judldns  caUed.— TestiflaB 
that  he  is  a  physician  and  autgeoo,  and  has 
practiced  his  pro^Msion  for  eighteui  yaan, 
a  part  of  the  time  as  a  teadier  of  anatomy 
and  i^ysiology.  He  did  not  hear  the  boy 
testify,  but  he  had  ^amined  the  oonditioii 
of  the  arm.  If  there  has  baen  a  firactwe 
of  the  arm  the  reparation  has  bean  OMisi 
complete  The  wasting  or  withering  may- 
be a  result  of  muscular  changes  or  of  ner- 
vous sympathy.  He  was  of  the  opinioa 
that  the  inflammation  had  been  very  intense 
The  capillary  circulation  may  have  been 
arrested  by  too  tight  bandages,  the  result 
of  which  would  have  been  inflamjoiatioDy 
erysipelas  and  gangrene  When  the  arm 
was  so  very  oflensive,  there  must  have 
been  some  degree  of  gangrene  The  blia- 
ters  showed  intense  inflammation.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  arm  may  yet  im- 
prove. The  union  of  fractures  in  yonng 
persons  may  be  very  complete  Thinks 
that  in  such  a  fracture,  the  arm  should  be 
flexed  to  right  angles  when  set  Injuries 
of  the  elbow  joint  are  always  attended 
with  complications,  the  nature  of  which 
cannot  be  always  easily  determined.  He 
could  not  say  from  the  present  condition, 
what  had  been  the  exact  nature  of  the 
complications  in  this  casd.  Tight  banda- 
ages  tend  to  prevent  a  return  of  blood 
from  the  extremities  back  to  the  heart 
The  erysipelas  complained  of  was,  in  all 
probability,  induced  by  too  tight  bandages. 
Gangrenous  states  of  a  part  are  always  of- 
fensive after  sloughing  has  commenced. 
The  surgeon  should  see  such  a  patient  at 
intervals  ranging  from  two  days  to  .one 
week.  Thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
send  such  a  patient  away  from  his  office 
without  examining  the  state  of  the  arm. 
The  nurse,  however,  must  attend  to  the 
dressing. 

Cross-examnedr—'ELe  thinks  this  patient 
was  seen  often  enough.  A  simple  fracture 
would  require  less  attention.  Does  not 
think  that  the  iigury  of  the  median  nerve 
alone  caused  the  difficulty  here  presented. 
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thongli  it  maj  hsre  bMn  tlk«  primary 
cftuae;  fthemMdee  and  ligaments  might 
also  liATe  been  ii^ured,  and  dkue  have  as- 
wted  in  eeenring  the  present  results. 
Thinks  the  bandages  might  hare  caused 
the  ajsipelaa  When  called tosnch  a  case, 
the  bones  mnst  be  pat  in  position ;  the  arm 
being  flexed  to  right  angles;  the  splints  to 
be  adjusted,  and  the  bandages  applied. 
The  handagfs  can  not  be  pnt  on  tight 
enoa^  to  paralyse,  without  producing 
gangrene  The  median  nerve  at  this  point, 
(entrance  of  the  end  of  the  fractured  bone 
in  its  downward  descent,)  is  deeply  seated. 
The  ofTensive  odor  of  such  cases  may  pre- 
cede true  gangrene.  It  will,  however,  be 
recognized  as  the  peculiar  odor  accompa- 
nying erysipelas,  and  which  is  unlike  that 
of  gangrene  Simple  vesication  would  give 
both  a  discharge  and  an  odor.  The  diffi- 
culty of  effecting  a  cure  in  such  a  case  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  the  tissues  which 
have  been  destroyed  or  iiy ured.  He  thought 
that  a  majority  of  fractures  of  the  elbow 
joint  were  completely  cured.  He  could 
not  say  whether,  in  this  case,  it  was  the 
muscles  or  nerves  that  were  injured,  but 
thinks  the  muscles  sustained  most  damage. 
When  elbow-joint  fractures  are  complica- 
ted, then  he  thought  that  a  majority  were 
not  cured  completely.  Thinks  that  the 
end  of  the  fractured  bone  was  l|ere  thrust 
forward  into  the  tissues  of  the  anterior  su- 
perior forearm. 

Prof,  r.  Wood,  called.-— Testified  that  he 
vu  a  practicing  surgeon,  and  now  holds  a 
professorship  of  anatomy.  He  had  heard 
a  part  of  the  bojr's  testimony.  He  thinks 
the  present  condition  of  the  arm  is  the  re- 
sult of  bandages  too  tightly  apfdied.  He 
could  not  discover  evidence  of  there  having 
been  a  fracture,  and  if  there  had  been,  he 
hid  never  met  with  a  case  where  the  cure 
wsa  BO  perfect  as  in  this  case.  The  medi- 
ia  nerve  did  not  supply  all  the  fingers.  He 
had  never  met  with  such  a  result  as  this, 
except  it  had  arisen  fh>m  bandages  too 
ti;rhtly  applied.  He  never  knew  eiysipe- 
las  to  occur  as  the  result  of  such  injuries, 
vhere  no  external  opening  had  been  made 


at  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  Gangrene  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  occur  without  ery- 
sipelaa  In  this  case,  he  thinks  there  has 
been  extensive  inflammation,  and  that  the 
muscles  have  grown  together.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  examining  similar  cases  once 
in  eveiy  twenty-fbur  hours,  to  see  that  all 
things  were  well,  for  a  period  of  one  wedt. 
He  tiioiight  the  purple  o<^or  of  the  hand 
arose  fnm  oompression;  the  bHstering 
being  one  of  the  first  results  of  such  com- 
pression. He  usee  for  such  fractures  the 
angular  splints,  but  paste-boards  may  be 
used.  He  always  steadied  the  hand  in 
dressing,  and  generaUy  leaves  it  straight 
The  contractions  in  this  arm  do  not  result 
as  a  necessity  iVom  tight  bandagea  The 
ocmtractions  usually  come  on  after  the 
parts  have  been  healed  up.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  preferring  long  splints  is  to  prevent 
motion  of  the  parts.  He  had  never  seen 
blisters  occur  unaccompanied  by  compres- 
sion. He  had  seen  two  similar  cases  the 
past  summer.  He  thought  that  before  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm  could  be  materially 
ii^ured  by  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  artery 
would  have  been  cut  off.  Erysipelas  may 
occur  from  very  slight  wounds;  oflen  a 
simple  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the  arm  will  in- 
duce it;  BO,  too,  may  fracture  and  tight 
bandages.  Short  splints  only  serve  to  keep 
the  parts  together.  Paralysis  may  be 
induced  without  gangrene,  provided  the 
pressure  be  continued  for  a  great  length  of 
time  No  ix^uries  of  the  elbow  joint  are 
so  completely  cured  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
them.  He  did  not  find  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  bone  had  been  broken.  He 
had  known  wasting  of  the  arm  to  occur 
where  the  bone  had  sustained  no  injury. 
Paralysis  generally  results  from  iiguxy  to 
the  nervous  centera 

Prof.  O.  C.  Blaekman  called.— Testifies 
that  he  is  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Commercial  Hospital.  He  had  both  ex- 
amined the  boy's  arm  and  heard  his  state- 
ment, but  from  those  sources  had  formed 
no  positive  opinion.  The  paralysis  may 
be  the  result  of  the  shock  sustained  at  the 
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time  of  the  accident,  or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  too  tight  bandagiog,  or  from 
having  retained  the  arm  too  long  in  one 
position.  The  blisters  oommon  to  such 
fractures  may  follow  in  less  than  24  hours 
where  there  is  no  dressing,  and  may  be 
the  result  of  the  violence  done  io  the  soft 
parts  atthe  time  of  the  injury.  If  erysipelas 
was,  at  the  time,  epidemic,  it  would  almost 
certainly  follow  as  one  of  the  phases  of  such 
a  case  as  the  one  under  considefation,  or 
even  a  less  iigury.  He  had  no  positive 
proof  that  the  arm  had  been  ft^actured, 
but  he  thought  there  had  been  a  fracture 
of  the  humerus  involving  the  inner  con- 
dyle and  iiguring  the  ulnar  nerve.  These 
are  bad  fractures,  and  their  true  char- 
acter is  difficult  to  detect  He  thought 
the  ends  of  the  bones  should  have  been 
put  together  immediately,  inflammation 
or  not  He  had  seen  discolorations  of 
foil  parts  where  the  ends  of  the  bones 
had  done  violence  to  the  soil  tissues. 
The  bandages  in  such  oblique  fractures 
must  be  tied  rather  tightly,  and  the  sur- 
geon in  setting  the  arm  may  use  either  the 
wooden  splints  or  pasteboards.  In  setting 
the  arm  he  prefers  to  steady  the  hand.  He 
had  known  mortification  occur  in  24  hours 
from  tight  bandages.  The  blisters  may  have 
been  the  result  of  such  bandages;  he 
would  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  tightness  of  the  bandage,  unless  tight 
enough  to  induce  excessive  inflammation. 
It  was  not  customary  to  change  the  band- 
ages oflenerthan  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

CrosM-examined. —  He  thought  the  tis- 
sues of  the  joint  had  been  injured,  and  the 
results  in  this  case  may  depend  on  such 
injury,  and  not  on  tight  bandagea  Chil- 
dren are  very  apt  to  complain  of  the 
tightness  of  the  bandage,  even  when  it  is 
not  too  tight-— could  not  say  that  the  ban- 
dages in  the  case  of  this  boy  had  been  too 
tight;  the  symptoms  of  the  case  do  not 
prove  that  they  were  too  tight  The 
paralysis  and  wasting  may  depend 
on  other  causes,  and  he  was  not  wil- 
ling to  say  that  such  had  not  been  the 
case.      In  such  fractures  it  is  a  very  oom- 


mon result  to  have  impaired  motion.  The 
experience  of  the  oldest  and  aUleat 
Burgeons  in  both  Europe  and  Am^ie* 
show  this  to  be  the  case.  Protesor 
Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  ahows  that  a  ma- 
jority of  such  cases  are  attended  witk  per- 
manent ii^  vy  of  some  sort,  and  all  au- 
thors on  the  aulject  testify  that  an  im- 
paired condition  results  in  a  large  m^jon^, 
if  not  in  all  casea  He  thinks  that  there 
was  enough  care  shown  by  the  surgeon  in 
the  treatment  of  this  case.  Conditions 
might  arise  which  would  cause  him  to  re- 
move the  bandages  entirely,  aa  severe  pain, 
inflammation.  Sec  The  fracture  ahould 
be  kept  in  situ  by  bandages  if  possible, 
as  the  redisplacement  of  the  ends  would 
cause  danger  to  the  arm,  for  the  point  of 
the  bone  would  be  again  thrust  down  into 

the  fiofl  parts,  and  get  up  a  worse  condition 
than  ever. 

Re-ezomined. — He  had  seen  several  caica 
similar  to  this,  and  these  too  had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  best  surgeons.  In- 
deed, he  had  some  in  his  own  practice^ 
He  considered  the  repair  in  this  case  very 
perfect;  he  considered  it  a  fine  sample  of 
union,  and  he  had  seen  greater  paralysis 
arise  from  less  injuries. 

Dr.  W.  S,  Latta  called.— Testifies  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  Charles  M.  Steele. 
He  had  seen  the  boy  while  under  the  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  R.  8.  Newton;  first  time, 
within  three  or  four  days  after  the  acci- 
dent He  visited  the  patient  in  company 
with  Dr.  Newton,  and  in  doing  so  he  had 
no  other  motive  than  to  see  the  case,  aa 
Br.  Newton  had  represented  it  as  one  of 
peculiar  interest  The  arm  was  dressed 
by  Dr.  Newton  in  his  presence.  He  had 
noticed  that  it  was  covered  with  vesicles, 
some  of  which  had  broken,  and  others 
were  punctured  by  Dr.  Newton.  He  had 
assisted  to  dress  the  arm  but  did  not  ex- 
amine the  joint  particularly.  The  ends  of 
the  fractured  bone  seemed  to  be  in  appo- 
sition. He  noticed  no  appearance  of  gan- 
grene. There  was  noUiing  very  peculiar 
about  the  forearm  except  the  blisters.  He 
did  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  mark- 
ed discoloration.     Since  then  he  had  seen 
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the  boy  firaqnently,  md  heard  both  him 
and  his  mother  my  the  aim  was  paralysed. 
When  he  fini  head  thia  remark,  the  boy 
WM  attending  Newton's  Clinic  lastitae  to 
have  it  treated.  Patient  was  then  tnmed 
owtT  to  him,  and  to  arocuBe  the  ritality  of 
the  arm  he  had  tried  electricity.  The  sen- 
■btlity  waa  very  mnch  restored  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  after  he  had  begun  to  treat 
him,  ai  the  end  oi  which  time  he  under- 
took to  atrai^ten  the  fingere,  bat  had  to 
dcsiat  in  consequence  of  the  re-appearance 
of  the  erysipelas.  He  had  apj^ied  the 
splint  to  straighten  the  fingers.  He  had 
bandaged  the  hand  rather  tightly,  but 
firom  the  nature  of  its  application  there 
was  no  interruption  of  the  circulation. 
He  obeerrcd  the  erysipelas  within  two  or 
three  days  after  he  applied  the  splint  and 
bandage  He  thought  there  was  a  tenden- 
cy to  erysipelas  in  the  arm  at  the  time. 
He  did  not  make  immoderate  pressure, 
yet  the  erysipelas  was  induced 

OvM-esoaitned. — ^He  had  been  practic- 
ing medicine  three  years.  The  blisters 
liiich  appeared  when  the  patient  was  be- 
ing treated  by  him,  were  the  same  as  tliose 
be  had  ofaserred  when  the  boy  was  under 
Dr.  Newton's  treatment 

Prof.  R.  SL  NwtUm  called.— Testified 
that  he  had  been  a  practicing  surgeon  since 
1841 — fifteen  years.  Was  now  a  Professor 
ia  the  Electic  Medical  Institute,  and  sur- 
feon  to  Newton's  Clinio  Institute^  On  the 
day  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  he  was 
called  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  found  the  boy, 
Charles  M.  Steele,  with  his  arm  broken. 
He  thought  it  a  bad  fracture,  and  asked 
Mr.  Hunter  who  had  sent  for  him.  Mr. 
Hanter  replied  that  he  had  come  of  his 
own  accord,  as  he  worked  in  the  same  of- 
flee  with  the  boy.  He  then  told  Mr.  Hun- 
ter that  he  would  rather  not  take  the  case. 
On  examination  he  had  found  the  humerus 
broken  off  obliquely,  the  end  of  the  bone 
driven  drown  into  the  hollow  of  the  arm ; 
tbe  l>oy,  at  the  same  time,  suffering  very 
mttcL  He  could  distinctly  feel  the  end  of 
the  bone  The  arm  could  not  be  straight- 
ened. He  had  experienced  but  little  diffi- 
coUy  in  setting  it^  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 


keep  it  in  proper  position,  there  being  a 
constant  tendency  to  slip  down;  hence,  to 
prevent  this,  the  bandages  had  to  be  appli- 
ed firmly.  The  ann  was  much  swollen  at 
the  joint,  and  all  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
arm  seemed  to  be  engorged,  though  not 
more  than  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the 
accident  The  boy  was  crying  when  he 
went  in,  and  exhibited  more  suffering  than 
from  a  simple  fracture  In  such  oases, 
most  of  the  pain  arises  from  injuries  to 
the  muscles,  though  some  of  the  pain  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fractured  bone  it* 
sel£  He  first  drew  the  point  of  the  bones 
together  and  then  bandaged  the  arm  from 
the  hand  up,  afterwards  applying  the 
splints,  leaving  the  arm  flexed  to  right 
aisles.  The  splints  are  applied  to  pro- 
vent  rotary  motion.  In  this  case  more 
pressure  was  needed  than  in  a  simple 
transverse  fracture,  on  account  of  its  ob- 
liquity. The  bandage  was  not  tighter 
than  he  thought  necessary.  He  had  re- 
marked to  the  boy,  and  Uiose  present  at 
the  time  it  was  set,  that  the  arm  might  be 
anchyloeed,  or  that  mortification  might 
supervene  He  had  completed  the  dressp 
ing  by  2  o'clock  P  .M  He  visited  the  pa- 
tient the  following  morning  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  in  company  with  Prof  Z.  Free- 
maa  The  (boy  then  said  his  arm  was 
hurting  him,  and  I>r.  Freeman  examined 
the  bandage  to  see  if  it  was  too  tight  On 
the  removal  of  the  dressings  his  arm  was 
seen  to  be  blistered.  He  then  said  to  Mra. 
Steele  that  it  was  a  bad  fracture,  and  that 
he  would  hold  the  arm  until  she  could  get 
her  family  physician  or  another  surgeon, 
unless  she  would  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  ease  She  told  him  to  go  on  and  do 
the  best  he  could.  He  had  explained  to 
her  the  dangers  of  such  a  fracture  A 
part  of  the  arm  and  the  hand  was  of  a 
darkish  red,  but  there  were  no  indications 
of  gangrene  After  puncturing  several  of 
the  blisters,  he  re^tpplied  the  bandages, 
and  then  put  on  two  splints;  one  on  the  in- 
side, and  one  on  the  outside  of  the  arm. 
The  bandage  extended  from  the  end  of  the 
fingers  above  the  fracture,  the  hand  being 
bandaged  straight     One  of  the  splints 
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was  removed  in  a  few  6aj8,  When  the 
long  wooden  joint  splint  was  off  of  the  in- 
side he  had  an  elastic  splint  on  in  its  place, 
and  a  long  wooden  one  on  the  outside. 
He  had  kept  the  fingers  extended  most  of 
the  time.  The  boy  had  neref  complained 
to  him  that  the  bandages  were  too  tight 
He  treated  the  blisters  with  water  dress- 
ings, and  continued  the  splints  fonr  weeks 
or  longer.  The  arm  became  offenafre 
abont  one  week  after  the  accident  He 
had  attended  the  boy  at  his  mother's  house 
on  Kemble  street  about  four  weeka  The 
boy  then  came  to  his  office  a  few  times, 
but  the  arm  did  not  then  require  much 
dressing.  He  had  given  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  to  the  case.  The 
contraction  of  the  fingers  began  at  the  end 
of  four  weeks,  but  he  had  noticed  such  a 
tendency  at  the  end  of  three  weeka 

Oros9'Examined, — ^He  had  never  seen  a 
more  perfect  cure,  yet  he  never  had  a  re- 
sult like  thia  He  did  not  believe  a  perfect 
cure  had  been  reported  of  such  a  fracture, 
nor  did  he  know  of  a  result  like  thia  He 
had  taken  the  boy  to  the  Clinic  to  exhibit 
his  case,  having  had  him  under  treatment 
altogether  about  seven  montha  He  had 
never  learned  who  the  family  physician  of 
Mra  Steele  was,  or  that  she  had  any.  He 
had  treated  the  case  as  a  charity  patient, 
never  having  made  a  change  against  Mrs. 
Steele  on  his  booka 

Prof.  A.  K  Baker  called.— Testified  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
aurgery  for  twenty-six  years,  and  for 
seven  years  he  had  been  a  teacher,  and 
was  now  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
He  had  known  nothing  of  this  case  until 
to-day.  The  erysipelas  spoken  of  was  a 
result  of  inflammation,  and  that  had  been 
induced  by  injuiy  done  to  the  soft  tissnea 
Thinks  the  ends  of  the  bones  had  caused 
the  inflammation.  Inflammation  gives 
rise  to  eleven  or  twelve  products,  (some  of 
which  the  Professor  here  enumerated). 
He  had  known  injuries  of  this  kind,  and 
now  has  a  case  which  may  result  in  paral- 
ysia  Erysipelas  might  follow  such  an 
ixgury  in  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours. 


In  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  kind  w^^ 
have  either  total  or  partial  anchylosis  of 
of  the  joint  He  could  not  now  speak 
with  certainty  of  tiie  character  of  this 
fracture,  as  the  indications  of  the  fracture 
in  such  a  young  patient  may  be  so  ooni» 
pletely  removed  in  eighteen  montlis  or  two 
years  that  no  mortal  man  can  detect  it! 
Doctor  Newton  stated  that  when  he  band- 
aged the  arm  he  commenced  at  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  continued  it  up  above  the 
pointof fracture.  Theflrstheconsidered  the 
most  important  bandage.  Doctor  Mott 
takes  the  position  that  a  bandage  cannot 
be  applied  too  tight,  provided  it  is  not  so 
tight  as  to  produce  mortification.  The 
practice  of  Doctor  Newton  in  thia  case 
was  proper,  and  such  as  would  have  been 
followed  by  any  judicious  surgeon.  The 
object  of  the  bandage  in  such  cases  is, 
first,  to  make  eqaal  pressure,  and  secondly, 
to  keep  the  parts  in  proper  position.  The 
splints  are  afterwards  applied  to  prevent 
displacement  The  Doctor's  application 
of  the  splints  and  bandages  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rules  laid  down  for  banda- 
ging. The  fracture  was  an  oblique  one, 
and  one  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  in  its 
proper  position.  If  the  bones  cannot  be 
retained  in  their  proper  place,  in  a  com- 
pound fracture,  it  would  be  best  not  to  band- 
age until  the  inflammation  is  reduced,  If 
the  sharp  end  of  bone  was  allowed  to  re-slip 
into  the  soft  tissues,  injury  and  inflammar 
tory  action  would  ensua  He  should  in 
all  such  cases  adjust  the  fracture  at  onc& 
This  was  a  complicated  fracture,  and  not  a 
compound  fracture.  Doctor  Newton  gave 
the  case  more  attention  than  is  usuallv 
given  to  fractures,  and  he  considered  that 
he  was  diligent  in  his  attentiona 

Qross-Examined. — ^The  object  of  the 
bandage  is,  primarily  to  keep  the  psuls  in 
juxtaposition.  In  his  experience  of  such 
fractures  he  had  commonly  found  both  the 
median  and  ulnar  nerves  more  or  less  in- 
jured. Fractures  of  the  upper  ama  occur 
mostly  in  the  os  humerus:  bones  of  the 
fore  arm  much  oftener  broken  in  fractures 
of  the  superior  extremities.  In  his 
practice  the  fractures  of  the  fore  arm  were 
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more  than  doable- thoee  above  the  elbow. 
He  had  seen  a  fractare  very  much  like  tbia 
In  this  case  the  fracture  was  outside  of 
the  capaolar  ligamenta  He  bad  been  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Cincinnati 
more  than  ten  jrears,  and  had  during  that 
time  treated  many  fractures  of  the  arm. 
He  had  also  had  cases  attended  with  ery- 
eipelatons  inflammation  in  the  fore  arm. 
It  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
ezyBipelas  to  enable  him  to  say  whether 
he  would  remove  the  bandages  or  not 
There  are  fonns  of  erysipelas  which  he 
would  treat  with  bandagea  He  had  not 
heard  Professor  Blackman's  tesdmony. 
Blisters  are  not  always  evidence  of  erysip- 
elas, bat  they  always  proceed  from  inflam- 
mation, and  they  may  result  from  internal 
or  extenial  inflammation.  He  thought 
that  where  the  bandage  was  well  applied 
it  would  prevent  congestion  rather  than 
IKomote  it;  in  this  opinion  he  might  differ 
from  other  surgeona  In  erysipelas  the 
vesicles  may  take  any  direction;  they  are 
apt,  however,  to  follow  the  outlines  of 
bruises  or  pressure.  Erysipelatous  in- 
flammation may  appear  in  twenty-four 
honra  Generally  where  it  appears,  disap- 
pears, and  then  reappears  it  is  caused  by 
some  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  system. 
Whether  exysipelas  can  be  induced  in  the 
«jjtem  by  bandaging  or  not  is  a  question 
admitting  of  much  discussion.  The 
contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  would 
depend  on  various  circumstances,  ex- 
tended over  a  considerable  space  of 
time.  In  this  case  there  is  some  relief 
to  the  contraction  by  flexing  the  hand  on 
the  shoulder.  The  arm  does  not  go  back 
quite  as  much  as  the  sound  one.  He  had 
met  with  cases  similar  to  this  where  the 
condyles  were  included,  but  he  had  not 
met  with  a  case  exactly  like  this  in  all 
respects.  He  had  seen  cases  of  oblique 
rracture  where  the  union  was  as  perfect  as 
r,  this  instanca  The  union  is  often  so 
perfect  that  the  fracture  is  to  be  detected 
ocJj  by  post  noortem  exanunation.  Noth- 
ing but  the  vigilance  said  to  have  been 
{ncticed  by  Doctor  Newton  could  have 
rnained  the  parts  in  proper  position.     In 


a  case  like  this  where  the  broken  bones 
had  been  thrust  down  into  the  soft  parts, 
the  injury  would  be  such  as  to  make  a 
perfect  cure  very  difficult  No  serious 
difficulty  would  result  from  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  dressings  one  day,  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  accident  The  post- 
ponement of  any  dressing  at  any  time 
would  not  have  produced  such  serious  re- 
sults as  are  here  presented.  The  blood 
vessel  at  the  point  of  injuiy  is  a  firm  tex- 
ture, and  would  not  be  so  easily  injured  as 
the.  median  nerve  by  the  same  vic^enca 

Prof.  Z.  Freeman  called.— Testified  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  for  the  past  eight 
years,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  He  saw 
Charles  Steele  and  his  mother  the  next 
morning  after  the  accident,  at  lira  Steele's 
residence  on  Kemble  street,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Newton.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  boy  and  his  mother  by  Dr.  N.  The 
boy  seemed  to  be  in  some  pain.  Upon  ex- 
amination he  found  the  arm  somewhat 
blistered,  with  blisters  between  the  fingera 
The  hand  was  of  a  light  purple  color ;  the 
arm  had  a  similar  appearance  to  the  hand 
after  the  bandage  was  unrolled ;  there  were 
some  blisters  on  the  arm:  The  bandage 
was  not,  in  his  judgment,  too  tight  The 
elbow  was  rather  of  a  purple  color,  which 
he  thought  a  natural  consequence,  when 
told  by  Dr.  Newton  that  the  fracture  was 
an  oblique  one  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hu- 
merus, the  rough  end  of  which  had  been 
thrust  down  into  the  soft  tissuea  The 
bandage  had  been  commenced  at  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  and  evenly  rolled  upwards, 
making  an  even  pressure  over  the  entire 
surface  He  had  examined  the  condyles, 
but  had  found  no  fracture — the  fracture 
being  above  the  condy lea  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
fracture  Mra  Steele  was  weeping  so  m  uch 
at  the  time,  that  he  could  not  but  sympa- 
thize with  her.  She  said  she  depended 
somewhat  on  Charley  for  her  maintenance 
It  was  after  the  bandage  had  been  removed 
that  Dr.  Newton  proposed  to  hold  the  arm 
until  Mra  Steele  could  get  another  sur- 
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geon,  or  her  fkmily  phyncian,  to  treat  the 
case.    She  declined  calling  in  any  other 
physician,  and  both  her  and  the  boy  re- 
qneeted  Dr.  Newton  to  go  on  and  treat  the 
case.    The  bandage  was  then  applied  over 
the  arm  and  around  the  splints,  which 
served  to  keep  the  arm  in  a  i»«per  and 
easy  position.    After  this  visit,  he  did  not 
see  the  boy  again  until  he  was  presented 
at  the  Clinic    It  then  had  a  different  sfdint 
on.    The  bendage,  when  reapplied  at  the 
time  of  his  first  visit,  was  not  pat  on  so 
tight  as  the  first  one,  because  the  arm  was 
somewhat  swollen,  and  both  he  and  Dr. 
Newton  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  swell- 
ing might  be  somewhat  increased.    When 
the  boy  was  first  presented  at  the  Clinic, 
the  elbow  joint  was  stiff,  and  the  arm  pre- 
sented a  red  and  smooth  appearance,  and 
the  fingers  were  slightly  contracted.    The 
sores  on  the  arm  were  old  sores,  but  others 
came  out  during  the  time  of  his  attend- 
ance    To  remove  these  sores  the  mild  sine 
ointment  was  applied.    He  had  noticed 
the  bandages  on  the  arm  when  the  boy 
first  came  to  the  Clinic,  and  he  considered 
them   quite    sufBcieni      Ha   sometimes 
dressed  the  arm  himself  during  the  boy's 
attendance.    In  order  to  keep  the  parts  in 
proper  position,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
bandages  tight,  and  the  more  so  if  it  is  an 
oblique  fracture;  the  ends  of  the  fractured 
bones  in  such  a  case  being  more  easily  dis- 
placed, than  in  a  simple  transverse  frac- 
tura    He  had  been  informed  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  fracture,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  Dr.  Newton ,  and  then  he  examined  it  for 
himself    He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  an 
oblique  fracture  of  the  humerus  above  the 
condylea    There  was  some  swelling  at  the 
elbow  joint,  but  no  eohymose  appearance. 
It  is  not  common,  though  sometimes  the 
case,  for  erysipelas  to  present  itself  in  cases 
of  fracture.    The  blisters  in  this  case  were,- 
in  his  opinion,  the  result  of  the  attending 
erysipdas.     Blisters  might,  however,  be 
produced  by  inflammation  of  the  skia 
The  present  contracted  condition  of  the 
fingers  may  have  been  produced  by  iiyury 
to  the  median  nerve.    The  nerve  being  in- 
jured, would  cease  to  perform  its  natural 


Amotions,  and  there  would  not  be  ftimiahed 
to  the  flexor  muscles  the  necessary  amoant 
of  vitality. 

Dr.  James  JL  Van  Ingen  intruded  him- 
self as  a  witness  or  expert,  but  he  exhibited 
such  a  maxited  ignorance  of  sut^gery  and 
surgical  science,  that  his  contradictory  tee- 
timony  is  dispensed  with — ^he  eridently 
having  had  a  purpose  to  subserve  by  testi- 
fying in  the  case. 

The  testimony  being  closed,  the  case 
was  argued  for  the  plaintiff  by  Judge  John- 
son and  Messrs.  Kiddle  and  Goshotm,  on 
the  third  day,  and  for  the  defense  on  the 
fourth  day,  by  Mr.  Headington  and  Jad^e 
Hoadly.  The  reporter  begs  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  f^w  of  the  points  argued  by  the 
latter  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Headington  spoke  of  the 
ment  of  the  case,  and  said  that  if  it 
mere  question  of  surgical  practice,  he 
should  despair  of  throwing  any  light  upon 
the  subject  And  while  the  medical  ques- 
tion might  be  difilcult,  the  legal  qnestlon 
was  exceedingly  simple  and  plain ;  and  bj 
properly  understanding  it,  the  jury  might 
avoid  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  surgi- 
cal question,  which,  if  made  ever  so  clear 
to  surgeons,  could  only  involve  the  legal  i 
question,  as  presented  to  the  court,  in  mazes ' 
of  uncertainty.  To  sum  up  the  positions, 
they  may  thus  be  stated: 

1.  What  is  the  responsibility  assamed 
by  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  taking  charge 
of  a  case  ?  He  does  not  undertake  to  effect 
a  cure,  in  the  same  sense  that  a  la'wyer 
may  undertake  to  gain  a  case  for  a  clienL 
If  the  law  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  re- 
quire this,  it  would  deter  competent  per- 
sons from  |»racticing,  and  only  the  reckless 
and  unskillful,  who  could  not  see  the  dan-^ 
ger,  would  engage  in  the  practice  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  would  present  that 
kind  of  practice  which  consists  in  a  choice 
of  two  evila 

2.  The  law  requires  the  surgeon  to  pos* 
sees  ordinary  tHtf,  to  be  determined  by  th^ 
treatment  of  the  particular  case  in  hatHi,and 

3.  To  exercise  ordinary  care  and  dtld 
ffeneg  in  attending  upon  and  treating  th^ 
case;  and  therefore, 
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4  In  order  to  make  out  a  caee,  entHKng 

a  plaintiff  to  reooTer  against  a  physician, 
he  must  show: 

That  in  some  respect,  which  he  must 
be  able  to  point  out,  his  treatment  was 
toeh,  that  a  majority  of  physicians  of  ordi- 
nary skill  would,  at  the  time,  have  pro- 
nounced it  improper,  (not  that  they  may 
see  afterward  that  it  was  so,)  or  that  he 
did  not  bestow  that  amount  of  attention 
and  care  upon  the  case,  whiph  a  majority 
of  phyaiciaaB  of  ordinary  carefulness  and 
skill  wonki  have  done,  and  he  must  satisfy 
the  jury  that  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
causes,  and  from  no  oCAcr,  an  injury  ensued 

These  priooiples  of  law  are  so  plain  that 
they  will  relieve  the  jury  ftom  the  main 
difficulty  in  the  case,  which  is  to  determine 
the  cause  of  ike  injury  complained  of.  This 
inTolTcs  the  very  difficult  process  of  rea- 
soning from  efibct  to  cause,  or  vice  Tersa, 
where  the  ooiuMcfion  between  them  is  m- 
wdotd  in  tmeertmntjf  and  dotibt.  After 
thousands  of  years  of  advancement  med- 
ical science  is  but  an  approximation  to  the 
troth;  nothing  in  its  results  can  bo  known 
with  positive  certainty.  New  principles 
sxe  being  continually  discovered — ^unex- 
pected results  are  being  constantly  en- 
eouatered.  No  two  oases  are  in  all  respects 

cxadlT  alike,  and  the  treatment  must  vary 
accordingly. 

The  aignments  of  both  Mr.  Headington 
aad  Jodge  Hoadley  were  sound  and  con- 
vincing. The  arguments  having  been 
dosed.  Judge  Spencer  delivered  an  elabo- 
rste  fhmrge  to  the  jujy,  setting  forth  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  respective 
particfliy  of  which  our  space  will  not  admit 
a  fbll  report    The  judge  remarked : 

^The  action,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
foonded  upon  any  tpeeial  engagement,  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  to  effect  a  cure 
is  aaj-  event,  or  to  employ  any  particular 
degree  of  akill  and  caie  for  that  end,  or  any 
partieiilar  treatment  But  it  is  founded  on 
a  general  engagement  to  render  his  services 
m  the  case  as  physidan  and  surgeon;  in 
which  cfreat,  the  defendant  was  bound  in 
kw,  to  exsrase  oidinaiy  care,  skill,  and 
in  effecting  a  cure;  nothing  more 


That  is,  such  as  men  of  ordinary  prudence, 
diligence,  and  intelligence,  in  the  same 
profession,  would  apply  in  like  cases. 

"To  enable  the  plaintiff,  then,  to  recover, 
he  must  establish,  to  your  satiafoction,  at 
least  two  propositions :  1st  That  the  perma- 
nent injury  complained  of  was  such  as  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  proper  treatment 
of  the  case,  or  was  the  result  of,  or  mate- 
rially contributed  to  by,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  the  defendant  2d.  That 
the  mode  of  treatment  resorted  to  wss  im- 
proper and  unusual,  accompanied  by  less 
skill,  care,  and  attention,  than  are  ordina- 
rily bestowed  in  like  cases. 

"Testimony  has  been  offered  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  to  show  an  improper  ad- 
justment of  splints  at  different  times,  and 
a  want  of  opportune  dressings  on  one  or 
two  occasions ;  but  any  neglect,  on  either 
of  these  accounts,  is  not  now  seriously  re- 
lied upon  by  the  plaintiff  to  charge  defen» 
dant  The  theory  upon  which  the  plain- 
tiff^s  case  is  founded,  and  upon  which  a 
recovery  is  expected,  is,  in  substance,  this; 
That  the  contraction  of  the  fingers,  and 
withering  or  shrinking  of  the  plaintiff's 
forearm,  result  from  a  weak  or  paralyzed 
condition  of  its  nervas,  muscles,  and  ten- 
dons, or  some  of  them,  brought  about  by  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  fore- 
arm, either  of  longer  or  shorter  duration— 
an  inflammation  either  superinduced  or 
greatiy  aggravated  by  an  improper  band« 
aging  of  the  arm,  by  the  defendant,  during 
his  course  of  treatment,  and  especially  on 
the  first  application  of  the  bandage.  The 
evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  consists 
first,  of  the  statements  made  by  the  boy 
himself,  corroborated  by  his  mother  and 
another  witness,  that  on  the  day  after  the 
accident,  he  felt  the  bandages  to  beiifi«oi»- 
fortMy  tight,  and  so  informed  the  defen- 
dant; that,  on  removing  the  bandages,  the 
hand  and  arm  were  found  to  be  of  a  pur- 
plish color,  and  were  covered  with  largOi 
white  blisters,  which,  in  time,  became  sores, 
and  continued  for  some  weeks  during  the 
treatment  Second,  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perts as  to  the  indications  ftoiished  by 
these  appearances,  and  the  probable  efibct 
of  the  bandage  application.''^ 
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Here  the  Court  reviewed  the  testimony 
of  the  several  witnesses,  on  both  sides  of 
the  case,  in  detail,  summing  upas  follows : 

'^Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  plain- 
tifiTs  witnesses,  one  (Dr.  Wood)  expresses 
a  positive,  and  another  (Dr.  Mussey)  a  hes- 
itating opinion,  that  the  inflammation 
causing  the  ii\jury  was  occasioned  by  over 
tight  bandaging;  two  (Drs.  Judkins  and 
van  Ingen)  give  no  particular  opinion  an- 
on ihe  subject,  and  the  fifth  (Dr.  Black- 
man)  declaring  that  from  the  evidence  he 
can  not  say  that  the  application  of  the 
bandages  was  too  tight,  or  that  the  injury 
result^  ftrom  any  such  cause ;  whilst  they 
all  agree,  in  common  with  the  defendant's 
witnesses,  that  the  character  of  the  original 
injury  was  such,  that  it  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  produce  the  appearances  indicated, 
and  the  unhappy  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed; that  it  was  exceedingly  difBcult  of 
treatment^  and,in  a  majority  of  cases,  might 
be  expected  to  terminate,  in  some  way,  un- 
favorably. On  the  part  of  the  defenaant. 
Dr.  Baker  expresses  the  opinion,  that  the 
bi^daging  was  not  too  tight,  the  treatment 
of  tlie  case  was  proper,  and  the  injury  sus- 
tained the  natural  result  of  the  fracture  it- 
self Dr.  Freeman,  who  examined  in  per- 
son the  first  or  original  bandage,  was  sat- 
isfied it  had  been  properly  put  on,  and  was 
not  too  tight,  and  approved  of  the  second 
dressing.  And  the  defendant  himself  tes- 
tifies tliat  he  applied  the  bandnges  care- 
fully, from  time  to  time,  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  they  were  necessary,  and  not 
tighter  than  the  case  ret^uired.  Among 
these  respectable  witness,  it  is  not  for  the 
Court  to  intimate  upon  whose  skill  and 
judgment  the  greatest  reliance  can  be 
placed;  but  we  may  with  propriety  say, 
that  an  honest  opinion,  founded  upon  a 
practical  and  personal  observation,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  accurate,  than  one  found- 
ed upon  speculation  and  the  observation 
of  others.  It  is  due  to  the  professional 
man,  who  has  treated  a  case,  in  other  re- 
spects fairlv  and  attentively,  that  a  candid 
and  favorable  consideration  should  be  giv- 
eii  to  the  judgment  which  he  may  form  of 
his  dutjr  during  the  progress  of  that  case ; 
otherwise  no  physician  or  surgeon  would 
dare  to  undertake,  or  be  safe  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  undertaking.  In  a  case 
otherwise  doubtful,  this  coneideration  alone 
should  preponderate  in  his  favor. 

"  Upon  me  whole,  gentlemen,  we  declare 
that  to  entitle  the  plamtiff  to  a  verdict,  you 
must  be  satisfied  from  this  evidence,  that 
the  injury  of  which  he  complains,  was  not 
the  natural  result  of  the  original  accident, 


but  was  distinctly  traceable  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  pursued  by  the  defendant;  in 
the  adoption  and  continuance  of  which,  he 
did  not  apply  that  skill  and  care  which 
men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  prudence, 
as  pbysioiaDa  and  surgeons,  wcmld  have 
applied  Should  this  be  your  conviction^ 
the  plaintiff  must  recover  such  damages  as 
will  compensate  him  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained, not  exceedin|^  the  amount  claimed. 
Should  it  be  otherwise,  or  should  you  not 
be  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  injury,  or 
your  minds  be  unable  to  decide  from  the 
evidence  whether  the  defendant  has  been 
in  fi&ult,  according  to  the  rule  stated,  your 
verdict  should  be  for  the  defendant" 

Superior  Ohtrt  of  CiifcinniaL 

Charles  M.  Stbbu^  by  his  nextfiriend,  1 
Maku  Steals,  plaintiff,  agointt  B.  S.  v 
Newtox,  defendant.  j 

Action  to  recover  damages  for  improper 
treatment  of  fracture  as  physician  and  sur- 
geon. 

Copt  of  the  Vbedict.  —  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 26,  1856.  Court  Boom,  No.  3,  Hon. 
O.  M.  Spencer  Judge. — ^And  now  come 
again  the  said  parties  and  the  said  jury; 
and  the  said  jury  having  heard  the  testi- 
mony, the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the 
charse  of  the  Court,,  and  having  retired  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Sheriff  to  deliberate, 
return  into  court  with  their  verdict  in  wri- 
ting, signed  by  their  foreman,  and  sav : 
"We,  the  jury,  find  the  issue  joined  for  tfce 
defendant  "*-Jb««rfi€i/,  jMT^e  2152. 

Copy  op  the  Judgment. — November  7, 
1856.    Court  Boom,  No.  3,  Hon.  O.  If. 

Spencer,  Judge. — "Therefore,  it  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Court,  that  the  said  defendant 
go  hence  without  day,  and  recover  of  the 
eaid  plaintiff  his  costs  herein  taxed." 


The  State  of  Ohio,       1 

Hamilton  Countv,        >  set     llie  Superior 

The  Cityof  Cincinnati,  j        Ckmri  of  CXn'H. 

I,  Thomas  Spooner,  Clerk  of  the  said 
court,  do  certify  that  the  foregoing  tran- 
script contains  a  true  copy  of  the  verdict 
and  judgment,  rendered  in  said  court  at  the 
November  term,  A  D.  1856,  in  the  cause 
therein  stated,  as  appears  from  the  jofonal 
of  said  court  in  niy  offica 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal 

{J    Q  1  of  said  court,  at  Cincinnati,  tliis 
^'  ^  J  16th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1856. 
Thos  Spooksr,  derh, 
Per  £.  P.  Cbajtob,  Dep^y. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  MED- 
ICAL INSTITUTE  OF  CINCINNATI, 
AND  ITS  ETHICAL  PBCULIARI- 
TIES*  
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OHAPTBK  n. 

Wbfle  we  are  all  more  or  lees  capable  of 
Tigoroaa  mental  exertion,  in  some  direction 
or  other,  rtry  few  of  us  are  willing  to  un- 
dergo the  rigid  discipline  which  is  neces- 
sary to  render  ns  masters  of  independent, 
self-reKant  mental  labor.  Constitutional 
idioajFucraciea  seem  to  fetter  the  intellectual 
operations  of  some,  while  a  general  lan- 
guor in  the  mental  manifestations  retard 
the  indlTidual  intellection  of  others,  lian- 
kmd,  measured  hj  intellectual  tests,  may 
be  classified,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
classify  other  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory. Some  brains,  when  fbnetionally  ao> 
tire,  manifest  what  may  be  designated  very 
appropriately  as  acute  intellect  Yet,  an- 
other elasB  is  so  languid  in  its  mental  man- 
testations,  that,  in  contrardistinction  to  the 
preceding  dass,  we  may  call  it  the  class  of 


The  processes  and  capacities  of  intellec- 
tion, in  these  classes,  are  essentially  differ- 
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ent;  and  it  is  not  an  insignificant  theme 
for  the  philosopher  to  point  out  the  natu- 
ral field  of  Uie  intellectual  domain,  which 
each,  under  normal  circumstances,  will 
consequently  occupy.  Did  we  neglect  to 
iuTestagate  the  differences  thus  presented, 
we  should  hardly  be  enabled  to  understand 

the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  human  na* 
ture. 

Those  possessing  acute  intellects  seize 
upon  a  single  idea,  or  an  isolated  class  of 
thought,  and  pursue  it  with  great  ardor; 
and  were  not  the  avenues  through  which  it 
reaches  life  so  very  narrow,  they  would  not 
only  do  credit  to  their  organizations,  but 
they  would  clearly  develop  the  utmost  ca- 
pabilities of  general  and  special  problema 
But,  finding    themselves    surrounded  by 
powerful  opposition,  and  being  destitute  of 
the  force  necessary  for  successfully  com- 
batting that  opposition  in  its  multitudinous 
forms,  they  concentrate  their  entire  power 
on  one  point,  and  like  a  desperate  soldier 
when  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  they 
boldly  seise  the  keen-edged  claymore  of 
intense  thought,  and   cut  their  way  out 
from  the  midst  of  the  opposition  with  which 
they  had  been  surrounded.    Wisely  dread- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  same  unequal  com- 
bat, they  perch  themselves  upon  a  single 
idea,  and  then  audaciously  attempt  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  every  fact  which  assumes 
a  similar  ultimate  direction  as  that  on  which 
they  themselves  are  riding  as  a  petted  hob- 
by.   From  this  class  of  thinkers  we  get 
the  monologic  doctrines  of  such  men  as 
Preisnittz,  or  the  equally  ridiculous  system 
of  Hahnemann. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  obtuse  or  blunted 
intellecta  throw  themeeyeB  lazily,  yet  fear^ 
lessly,  on  the  main  body  of  opposition,  and, 
though  incapable  of  making  a  yigoroua 
onset,  they  are  equally  callous  to  the  keen 
shafts  of  wit,  sarcasm,  satire,  criticism,  ridi- 
cule or  argument    Like  the  stubborn  lion, 
this  class  is  destitute  of  fear;  and,  while 
calmly    examining  the  approaches   and 
subtle  manouyerings  of  their  wary  enemies, 
they  treat  with  an  utter  contempt  the  mere 
idea  that  their  ejection  from  their  positions 
is  by  any  means  posuble.     The  general 
languor  of  their  peroeptaye  &euHiee,  and 
the  inerasable  implantation  of  sudi  im- 
pressions as  they  may  have  reoeiyed,  to- 
gether wiUi  their  total  want  of  intuitaye  dis* 
crimination,  giyes  them  a  confidence  in  their 
abilities,  at  once  ridiculous  and  amusing 
These  are  the  extreme  classes,  between 
which  and  superior  to  each,  is  what  may 
be  appropriately  termed  the  eclecHe  class ; 
which,  while  it  has  not  the  intensity  and 
insane  peculiarities  of  the  acute  intellect, 
has  a  more  vigorous  perception  of  the  re- 
lation of  things.    Those  of  this  class  per- 
ceive effects,  and  reason  up  to  the  causes ; 
and,  as  they  are  retentive  of  impressions 
only  as  these  are  hammered  in,  to  use  a 
mechanical  expression,  by  the  tests  of  expe- 
rience, their  conclusions  are  usually  more 
correct  than  those  of  either  the  acute  pr 
the  obtuse  classes.     The  well  balanced 
reasoning  and  perceptive  faculties  of  this 
class  enable  those  composing  it  to  occupy 
the  vantage  ground  in  any  great  struggle  of 
pliilosophy  against  error.     It  is  the  inqui- 
sitive class;  for,  like  a  hungry  shark,  it 
seizes  upon  whatever  presents  itself  to  the 
miud,  and  boldly  attempts  its  digestion  and 
appropriation.     It  is  from  this  class  that 
our    philosophy  is  purified    by  analysis. 
Genius  springs  more  commonly  tram  acute 
intellect,  for  though  the  talent  of  the  genius 
may  dazzle  with  its  radiant  splendor,  it 
peers  out  from  a  dark  mass  of  confusion — 
sanity  and  insanity  are  blended  together  so 
closely,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
which  separates  one  state  from  the  other. 
All  the  monologic  idealisms,  all  the  fa- 


have  sprung  from  the  intense  actiyity  of 
acute  intellect  These  soon  run  their  me* 
teor  race,  and  though  gltmmering  for  a 
while,  dazzling,  and  radiating  their  splen- 
dor, they  soon  fade,  to  be  remembered  only 
in  the  figures  of  romance,  as  the  psychical 
monstrosities  of  intelection,  lake  tiie 
lightning's  flash  which  only  iUominates  to 
deepen  the  gloom  by  the  contrast,  these 

mono4deaisms  leave  us  in  more  darkness 
than  they  fbund  us. 

The  obtuse  intellect  stands  out  surly  and 
inapproachable — grum  guardians  of  the 
old  faith,  ever  ready  to  show  firont  to  inno- 
vators.    Themselves  unable  to  generate 
bold  conceptions,  or  mark  out  new  thoi^ 
oughfares  of  thought,  they  hoard  the  wise 
sayings  of  the  oldest  sages  with  a  love  and 
adoration  bordering  on  a  feeling  of  sacred 
adoration.    Confiding  in  their  united  loy- 
alty to  orthodoxy,  they  smile  with  indiffer- 
ence, or  sneer  with  contempt,  on  the  in- 
tense action  of  the  mono-logicians  with  a 
grace  that  is  positively  admirable.  Though 
the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  radicalism 
may  joU  and  flash  around  their  gloomy 
citadel,  and  rock  its  embattlements  to  their 
very  foundation;  though  the  whirlwind  of 
popular  indignation  or  common  exultation, 
may  sweep  over  them  with  a  tornado's 
force,  yet,  inmiovable  as  the  solid  rocks  of 
Gibralter,  th^  look  up  and  smile  in  the 
faoe  of  the  storm;  they  laugh  at  its  terrors 
and  defy  its  powers,  while  sheltered  behind 
the  well   oemented  walls   of  orthodoxy. 
Their  motto  is  very  peculiar,  and  worthy 
of  that  old  Albion,  King  Calpetas*-"  What 
we  do  not  know  is  not  worth  learning" — a 
perfect  concentration  of  oLd.  Ibgyiam.    For 
the  opinions  of  the  venerable  sages  of  the 
past,  they  have   the   utmost   reverence; 
hence  they  say,  ^^Demortius  nil  ni$i  bonuuL" 
There  is,  however,  an   umpure  before 
which  both  the  acute  and  the  obtuse  classes 
must  stand  in  judgment    It  is  the  court  of 
truth.    Upon  its  decisions  hang  the  ikte  of 
systems,  theories  and  philosophies.    This 
beautiful  test  is  the  embodiment  of  rational 
eclecticism,  whether  of  politics,  religion  or 
science.    And  he  who  devotes  his  life, 


naticisms,  all  the  radicalisms  of  the  age,  |  vices  and  substance,  to  the  elimination  of 
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llie  traihflil  flcom  all  syvteias,  is  a  benefao- 
tor  to  the  race.  Ko  matter  what  the  bjs- 
km  or  theoiy  k,  if  it  will  not  bear  with  im- 
pnnitf  the  tests  of  tnith,  it  must,  sooner  or 
later,  perish. 

In  pohttcs,  le^ttmale  democracy  is  the 
sdectic  idea,  mantlbsting  itself  in  the  great- 
est good  to  the  largest  number.  In  theology, 
the  Christiaa  religion  manifests  its  eclecti- 
cism  in  its  love  for  fidlen  man.  In  science, 
the  eclectic  idea  insinoates  itself  into  all 
departments,  separating  the  true  from  the 
an  true,  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  valua- 
Ue  frcm  the  worthless.  The  man  who  en- 
gages as  missionary  of  this  idea,  merits  the 
plaudits  of  humanity.  He  deserves  such  a 
monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as 
shall  lift  his  form  high  in  the  circles  of 
troth  and  benevolent  justice. 

The  pioneer  in  this  department — this 
edectic  idea  in  medioine-^was  Wooster 
Beach,  a  man  whose  name  will  be  handed 
down  fiom  age  to  age  as  one  of  Herculean 
eouiage  in  the  great  battle  of  medical  re- 
fimn.  In  a  long  succession  of  ages,  an  em- 
piric science  as  medicine  truly  is,  there 
most  necessarily  be  a  curious  blending  and 
admixture  of  truth  and  error.  Truth  may, 
'indeed,  be  so  ensooriated  by  error  as  to  be 
dilBcalt  of  detection,  and  for  the  proper 
separation  and  arranging  of  the  elements 
of  the  science  upon  a  truthfhl  basis  of  clear- 
ly defined  law,  there  is  required  the  har- 
aonioas  co-labor  of  many  men,  extending 
through  a  long  period  of  years,  or  even 


He  who  first  breaks  the  ice  and  scoria, 
and  drinks  from  the  pure  fountain  of  truth 
the  vitalising  wines,  Uie  true  idea  of  philos- 
ophy, is  entitled  to  much  of  the  praise  of 
the  succeeding  results,  no  matter  by  whom 
achieved.  We  give  to  Fitch  and  Fulton 
the  credit  of  steam  application,  though 
aeither  ever  conceived  of  the  innumerable 
applications  and  uses  to  which  it  has,  since 
their  day,  been  applied  by  other  laborers 
in  that  department  of  science.  80,  though 
Beach  not  only  Ihiled  to  develop  all  the 
simple  laws  of  medical  science,  but  often 
■kinged  his  developed  truths  with  more  or 
of  erroTi  we  still  asoribe  to  him  the 


honor  of  founding  tbe  true  Sdeotio  system 
of  rational  mecticine  in  America.  He  is 
truly  the  founder  of  the  system,  whether 
viewed  as  a  teacher  or  as  an  author,  in  both 
of  which  positions  he  is  eminent  His  gieat 
work  on  the  American  iSclectio  Fractiee 
was  the  first  to  attract  general  attention, 
and  to  render  a  united  effort  for  its  njeo- 
tion  neeessaiy.  But  the  honesty  and  libe- 
rality, the  research  and  scientific  character 
of  the  work,  enabled  it  to  hold  its  positioor 
in  defiance  of  the  ceaseless  warfore  waged 
against  it  Even  until  the  present  time,  it 
is  held  in  prominent  esteem  by  all  Eclectics. 

It  was  Beach  who  first  established  a  col- 
lege for  teaching  the  eclectic  idea  of  medi- 
cine, in  the  city  of  New  York.  And  though 
now  superannuated,  that  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  receive  from  all  honest  Sd- 
lectics  the  meed  of  praise  justly  due  to  his 
talents,  industry,  benevolence,  and  past  ser- 
vice. Notwithstanding  that  impertinent 
youngsters,  whose  chins  are  not  yet  graced 
with  the  mark  of  manhoocT,  have  denounced 
him  as  an  ''old  granny,"  Aa,  and  soq^t 
to  lay  him  aside  in  the  shade  of  oblivion, 
the  writer  of  this  history  will  still  honor 
him  as  the  founder  of  Eclecticism  in  Amei^ 
ica.  Dr.  Beach  has  himself,  through  his 
various  works,  given  ^e  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  orthodox  practice  of  the  schoolmen,  as 
well  as  those  which  also  induced  him  to 
launch  out  boldly  into  the  vast  field  of  le- 
gitimate medical  inquiry,  as  an  earnest 
seeker  for  the  traths  of  medical  science. 

His  first  public  labors,  as  a  teacher  of  a 
new  system,  occurred  as  early  as  1825,  at 
which  time  the  New  York  Reformed  Med- 
ical College  was  founded.  It  is  to  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  between  Beach 
and  Thomson  there  was  no  connection. 
They  were  cotemporaneous  laborers  merely, 
and  their  views  came  in  such  violent  con- 
flict, that  he  was  as  fiercely  attacked  by 
the  followers  of  Thomson,  as  by  the  advo- 
cates of  mercury  and  the  lancet  This  will 
be  proven  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
chapters.  The  fiict  is  mentioned  here,  he- 
cause  many  Allopathic  teachers  and  prac- 
titioners now  claim  that  between  Beach 
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and  ThomBOB  there  was  no  rariance  of 
opinion,  and  that  the  American  Eclectics 
are  the  lawful  scions  of  Thomsonism,  and 
who  differ  from  the  parent  stock  only  in 
their  superior  educational  attainments. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  and  the 
writer  holds  himself  ready  to  show  that 
Eclecticism  is  as  unlike  Thomsonism  as  it 
is  unlike  Allopathy;  or  to  show  that  there 
is  as  much  similarity  between  the  system 
of  Thomson  and  that  of  the  Allopathic 
schoolmen,  as  there  is  between  Eclecticism 
and  Thomsonism.  It  is  admitted  that  Ec- 
lecticism has  profited  by  the  little  truth 
contained  in  Thomsonism,  and  so  it  has 
by  that  of  other  systems  in  the  same  way. 
While  the  credit  for  first  opening  up  the 
Eclectic  idea  of  medicine  in  America,  is 
freely  conceded  to  Dr.  Beach,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  taught  his  princi- 
ples of  rational  medicine  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Reformed  **  system.  The  embodi- 
ment of  his  views  is  embraced  in  his  bean- 
tifhl  motto  to  the  ''Reformed  Medical 
Journal'* — '*The  science  of  medicine,  like 
the  Doric  column,  should  stand  simple, 
pure  and  majestic,  having /act  for  its  basis, 

induction  for  its  pillar,  and  tnUh  alone  for 
its  capital" 

The  designation  of  this  system  by  the 
word  EoLBonc,  originated  with  the  lat« 
Prof  T.  V.  Morrow,  who  may  be  r^;arded 
as  the  founder  and  great  pioneer  of  Eclec- 
ticism in  the  West  It  would  be  a  {feasant 
taak  to  dilate  upon  the  character  of  this 
noble  man,  whose  memory  will  ever  be 
held  dear  by  the  friends  of  liberal  medi- 
cine. He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  a  student  of  medicine  in  1826-7. 
But,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Beach's  opinions,  he  went  to  the  city  of 
New  York  to  attend  Beach's  lectures  in 
the  Reformed  Medical  Gollega  Here  he 
iirst  acquired  those  rudiments  of  true  med- 
ical science  which  afterward  enabled  him 
not  only  to  show  up  the  errors  of  the  old 
system,  but  which  also  enabled  him  to 
demonstrate  the  superior  claims  of  Eclec- 
ticism. Soon  after  Morrow's  arrival  in 
New  York,  he  was  joined  by  L  G.  Jones, 
of  Ohio,  who  also  drank  in  deeply  the  les- 


sens of  reformed  medical  science,  as 
by  Beach. 

Morrow's  superior  talents,  and 
markable  qualifications,  very  soon  a 
the  attention  of  those  connected  w 
New  York  school,  and  in  1828  he  ^ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics 
alma  mater,  the  Reformed  Medical 
of  New  York.    At  that  early  day, 
clearly  foresaw  that  it  was  in  the 
West,  where  the  great  American 
medicine  was  to  take  permanent  ro( 
ing  upon  this  conviction.  Dr.  Beacli 
a  circular,  and  sent  it  to  various  pi 
the  West,  the  object  being  to  elic 
information  as  would  enable  him  t 
a  judicious  selection  in  locating 
formed  Medical  College." 

The  venerable  Philander  Chase 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  had  secured  a  un 
charter  for  an  educational  establ 
at  Worthington,  Ohio;  and,  as  all 
partments  were  not  full,  the  Tniste^ 
to  Dr.  Beach,  offering  the  use  of  tin 
ter  and  edifice  for  a  medical  dep( 
Beach  immediately  sent  out  Dr.  J. «] 
a  reformed  Allopathic  physician 
accomplishments,  to  examine  th 
and,  if  approved,  to  make  the  n 
arrangements  for  commencing  the  < 
of  the  medical  department  Dr.  I.  < 
followed  Steele,  in  1830,  Morrow 
ing  a  while  in  New  York  to  comf 
arrangements  necessary  for  a  t 
course  at  Worthington.  Dr.  Steele 
ing  dissatisfied,  Morrow  was  sent 
in  1831,  was  inaugurated  as  Prei 
the  medical  department,  on  which 
he  delivered  a  brief  address,  af 
published  in  the  N.  Y.  Reformed 
Journal,  page,  113,  for  1832,  whi< 
erary,  scientific,  and  reform  merit 
ever  stand  unparalleled,  as  a  maa 
by  a  master  mind.  Had  Morrc 
made  another  stroke  with  his  pen 
say  alone  would  have  marked  h 
man  of  giant  intellect  Pro£  Rid 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
previously  filled  the  chair  of  chei 
the  medical  department,  and  who 
of  its  graduates,  having  resigned 
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or  '33,  Prof  Paddock,  of  Kentucky,  who 
had  previouslj  held  a  pfofeaBorship  in  the 
literary  department,  now  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  Chemistry.  Prof  Catley,  the  anat- 
omist, who  had  heen  superceded  hy  Prof 
Bronson,  now  became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
further  advancement  of  the  school,  and 
adopted  the  most  unwarrantable  measures 
to  effect  its  destruction.  Prof  L.  R  Jones 
and  Prof  A.  H.  Baldridge  entered  the 
achool  as  students  in  1832,  and  continued 
to  attend  its  courses  until  they  graduated. 
BrooBon  having  resigned  the  chair  of  Anat- 
omy, he  was  succeeded  by  Prof  Mason; 
but  the  machinations  of  Catley  were  bang 
seriously  felt,  and  to  procure  material  for 
the  dissecting  room  became  exceedingly 
difficult  Catley  went  to  Delaware,  a  neigh- 
boring city,  and  inflamed  the  public  mind, 
by  the  most  horrible  tales  of  resurrection, 
catising  several  suits  for  disinterment,  and 
greatly  exposing  the  Faculty  and  the  cor^ 
poraUon  to  mob  violence.  In  a  State  where 
no  legal  provision  has  been  made  for  ana- 
tomical material,  nothing  could  have  been 
devised  more  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  school,  than  exaggerated  pictmres  of 
aepolchral  robbery.  Bronson,  after  resign- 
ing the  chair  of  Anatomy,  was  appointed 
to  that  of  suigery,  but  being  a  man  of  but 
little  stability,  he  soon  resigned  that  chair, 
and  Prof  D.  L.  Terry  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  Prof  L  0.  Jones  moved  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  finally  withdrew  fh>m  the 
aehool,  and  devoted  himself  to  practice. 
JCorraw  and  his  companions,  however, 
hwig  on  at  Worthington  until  1842,  when, 
kf  the  persuaaions  of  Prof  Baldridge,  who 
had  locAted  in  Cincinnati  in  1840,  and  also 
of  Mr.  Mills,  now  in  New  York,  the  Wor- 
tMngton  organisation  was  discontinued, 
and  Morrow  came  to  Cincinnati,  and  de- 
livered his  first  course  of  lectures  here  in 
the  winter  of  1842-^,  assisted  by  Profa 
Qtfr  and  Baldridge.  In  1843,  Prof  L.  E. 
Jones  came  to  the  city,  and  located  as  a 
pfaoiitioner,  having  been  so  engaged  for 
the  t«n  preceding  years.  Prof  KiUboum 
oeenpied  a  chair  in  Morrow's  school  in 
tha  winter  of  1843-4,  but  barely  finished 
his  first  course  when  he  was  hurried  off 


by  phthisis  pulmonalia  The  lectures  were 
then  delivered  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
*'Hay  Scales  House,"  comer  of  Sixth  and 
Vine  streets,  the  accommodations  being 
sufficient  for  the  small  class  which  then 
attended.  This  building  is  still  standing, 
and  certainly  looks  but  little  like  a  college 
edifice.  The  Faculty,  in  the  spring  of 
1844,  consisted  of  Prois.  Morrow,  Bald- 
ridge, L.  £.  Jones  and  Jordan.  In  the 
fall  of  1844,  Prof  B.  L.  HiU  was  appointed 
adjunct  anatomist 

The  school  thus  established  by  Morrow, 
in  1842,  was  known  as  the  **Refarmed 
Medical  School"  The  word  EcUcHc  had 
not,  up  to  this  time,  been  applied  to  Beach's 
system  of  practice. 

That  the  profession  may  judge  of  the 
l^al  and  moral  basis  of  the  claim  of  origi- 
nation of  this  Eclectic  system  of  medicine, 
the  writer  b^  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
fowing  report  of  Mr.  Eckley,  of  the  Senate 
of  Ohio,  on  the  petition  made  for  our  char- 
ter, in  February,  1845. 


"Sbnatx,  Tuesday,  Feb.  25, 1845. 
"  Mb.  Ecklbt,  from  the  standing  committee 
on  corporations,  to  whom  was  referred 
House  bill  Na  137,  entitled  an  "Act to 
.  incorporate  the  Truatees  of  the  Medical 
Institute  of  Cincinnati,"  to  be  located  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  together  with  the 
petitions  and  remonstrances  on  the  same 
sulject,  having  had  the  same  under  con- 
sideration, now  respectfully  reports, 
"That,  having  given  the  subject  a  partial 
consideration,  your  committee  feel  a  deli* 
cacy  in  interfering  with  a  matter  that  seems 
to  be  the  almost  exclusive  right  of  those 
who  have  the  advantage  of  a  Medical  edur 
cation;  but  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
society,  the  advancement  of  science,  and 
the  benefits  of  mankind,  compels  your 
committee  to  forego  the  opinion,  and,  to 
some  extent,  prejudice  of  the  world,  against 
any  innovation  upon  the  established  theo> 
ries  and  preconceived  opinions  of  right, 
that  always  have,  and  to  be  feared,  always 
will  exist 

"  The  bill  proposes  the  incorporation  of  a 
Medical  School,  for  the  advancement  of 
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medical  scietice,  (a  yery  desirable  improve* 
ment,)  and  which  all  generoue  minds 
should  be  willing  at  onoe  to  farther  in  its 
objects.  But  the  innovation  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  practice  generally  taught,  in  medi- 
cal institutions,  as  alleged  by  those  op- 
posed to  the  incorporation  of  «aid  school, 
and  the  doctrines  there  propagated,  to  be 
8t  war  with  the  most  sdeiitific  system  of 
the  present  day,  has  arrayed  against  it  all 
lidherents  to  the  doctrines  of  those  schools 
that  teach  that  the  science  of  medicine  is 
perfect,  and  that  the  proftssidn  hassnived 
kt  a  point  beyond  which  human  improve 
ment  cannot  rise.  Your  committee  are 
well  aware  that  all  improvements  ever 
made  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  in- 
novations upon  the  then  established  order 
of  things  and  the  doctrines  then  regarded 
as  orthodox.  Indeed  Che  whole  science  of 
medicine  is  composed  of  theories  or  doc- 
trines, that,  when  discovered,  so  most  per^ 
ftetly  overturned  their  predecessors,  previ- 
ously regarded  as  the  perfection  of  science, 
as  to  call  down  opon  their  respective 
attdiors  die  oppcjvition,  and  in  many  in- 
stances their  pertecntion,  from  the  very 
persons  ben^ted  by  the  discovery.  The 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
drove  its  author  into  obscurity,  and  almost 
want;  the  prevention  of  that  scourge  of 
the  human  Aunily,  the  small-pox,  by  ihe 
mild  agency  of  the  vaccine  matter,  called 
down  upon  ^she  head  of  its  authM*  similar 
oonsequencea 

'This  opposition,  however,  is  not  confined 
alone  to  the  medical  profession.  In  all 
arts  and  sciences,  the  same  consequences 
liave  resulted  to  those  who  had  the  bold- 
ness to  supplant  error,  to  make  room  for 
the  truth.  When  the  magnificent  project 
of  finding  in  the  next,  a  new  world,  was 
projected,  a  system  of  persecution  was  car- 
ried on  against  that  great  researcher  into 
sdence,  and  benefactor  of  mankind,  until 
be  was  compelled  to  beg  his  way  from 
court  to  court,  and  seek,  at  the  humble  cot- 
tage, the  necessaryetibsistence  for  his  fam- 
ishing child.  But  your  committee  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  present  any  flirther  exam- 
ples of  the  uncharitable  treatment  of  the 


world  to  those  who  were  its  greatest 
factors;  and  your  connnittee  are  for 
the  conclusion,  that  in  the  rapid  pn 
of  arts  and  sciences,  innovation  upon 
established  dogmas  has  been  the 
landmarks  of  improvement  If,  tl 
contended  by  the  friends  of  this  bi 
system  by  them  taught  is  an  improv 
in  the  science,  it  ought  most  assun 
meet  the  approbation  of  every  lover 
provement  in  that  branch  of  useful 
ing.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ei 
of  this  measure  denounce  it  as  a  e 
void  of  science,  and  tending  to  the 
of  the  profession  as  it  now  exists. 

*^  But  the  opposition  stop  not  here 
have  resorted  to  that  course  most  i 
meritorious  measures,  by  connect 
with  something  already  obnoxious  f 
jectionable,  and  miBre|>resenting  b( 
character  and  objects  of  this  Inst 
and  those  connected  with  it 

"From  this  view  of  the  fiicte,  yoi 
mittee  are  led  to  disregard  the  e^ 
either  for  or  against,  and  exam 
themselves  the  merits  of  the  syste 
founders  of  that  which  is  known 
Reformed  System  of  Medicine;  lea\ 
advantages  arising  from  one  syste 
the  other,  to  be  decided  by  those  wh 
live  in  ftiturity — at  a  time  when  the 
and  evils  of  both  «re  more  fully  de^ 
The  founder  of  this  system  was 
Beach,  of  the  dty  of  New  York;  wl 
many  years  of  study,  toil  and  r< 
into  the  character  of  the  ingredK*i 
as  remedial  agents,  ventured  to  ] 
in  the  fhoe  of  a  prejudiced  world,  h 
entitled  "American  Practice,''  whi 
secured  to  the  author  die  reputatio 
of  the  first  men  of  science  of  the  ag 
reputation  of  this  purely  Americai 
was  not  confined  alone  to  his  own  • 
but  like  the  news  of  "*  newly  dif 
world,"  it  flew  across  the  broad  j 
and  obtained  among  the  learned  o: 
world,  a  reputation  never  before  i 
to  an  American  author;  and,  ae  a 
nial  of  the  regard  'entertained  foi 
the  friends  of  science,  the  society  < 
cians  of  the  otty  of  London  voted 
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hononuy  member  of  their  aaflooiation;  and 
the  Sxecative  of  Great  Britain  presented 
lum  wHh  a  splendid  gold  prize  medal. 
Similar  demonstrations  were  made  by  the 
Kings  of  the  French,  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  Saxony,  of  Pmssia,  and  even  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome;  aad  all  these  demonstra- 
tions wen  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tMma  of  their  respectire  phyeiotanfl,  after 
BMtare  delibemtioa  and  eaflreful  examina- 
tion; among  whom  was  the  Baron  Alibert, 
whOf  as  a  scientific  medical  scholar,  but 
few  men  in  either  ooadaent  erer  stood 
h^l^ier. 

'*Bat  yoor  committee  deem  it  imneces- 
saiy  to  adduce  any  further  evidence  of  the 
ehaiaeter  and  scientific  attainments  of 
Professor  Beach;  a  ohaxaoterso  distnteresi- 
eifiy  Awaided  to  him  by  the  learned  of  the 
old  worid,  as  well  as  of  our  own  ooantry. 
The  reionn  in  the  praotioe  of  medicinei  as 
iaoght  by  the  disciples  of  Beach,  consists 
iaanfastitiitii^  for  those  powerful  medidnes 
eoBBBionly  called  mineral  or  mercurial 
prepaiatioDS,  those  ranedial  agents  drawn 
enlimfty  horn  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
thia  ooatest  the  difference  between  this  ays- 
tsm  and  that  one  eomnonly  known  as 
'^Ihe  rcfiilar  practice  of  medicine,"  and,  as 
f  Ofor  committee  have  already  intimated, 
thai  Inturify  alone  can  determine  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  those  great 
ijatema  Such  is  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  the  founder  and  author  of  the  reform 
in  the  puctice  of  medicine,  and  also  the 
refiDtm  as  claimed  by  its  authors.  For 
many  years  the  Beformed  Medical  College 
of  the  city  of  New  York  has  existed  in  a 
floariahing  condition,  where  thousands 
haiia  laosived  their  medical  education,  and 
ave  now  tage§ed  in  a  profitable  and  sue* 
casnfti!  pcactica  AnauxilHary  to  the  New 
Yosk  Sohool  was  aHerwards  estaUished 
•i  W^iihiqgtoay  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
whtta  iSor  ten  years  it  succeeded  beyond 
the  «speoftatioBS  of  its  most  ardent  friends, 
ihrn^  at  the  gteai  sacrifices  of  the  medi- 
cal ^eollsaien  connected  with  it,  and  by 
theepiiitand  eDterprise^of  the  citisens  of 
that  village  mad  vicini^.  During  the  ex- 
iitsiMis  nf  thii  nubmr'  there  were  in  attend- 


ance from  30  to  50  students  per  session, 
and  about  350  graduated  and  received  their 
diplomas  and  have  gone  abroad  into  the 
world,  and  are  now  successfully  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  many  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  our  own  State.  Not- 
withstanding said  school  was  under  the 
authority  of  a  charter  granted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Ohio,  yet  the  great 
difficulty  in  so  small  a  villi^e  of  procuring 
suitable  subjects  for  the  necessary  demon- 
strations in  anatomy  and  surgery,  induced 
the  trustees  and  professors  of  said  school 
to  remove  it  to  Cincinnati,  where  all  the 
necessary  advantages  for  such  institutions 
could  be  easily  obtained,  and  where,  as 
soon  as  th^  could  put  their  school  into 
operation,  they  would  ask  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  Act  to  iucox^ 
poraie  them  in  the  said  city  of  CincinnatL 
Accordingly  the  professors  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  and  are  now  enjoying  an  envi- 
able reputation,  and  rapidly  extending  the 
sphere  of  their  acquaintances  and  useful- 
ness; where,  too,  they  have  organized  a 
medical  school  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Reformed  (qretem  of  practice,  with  a  class 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  students,  and 
a  fiatiering  prospect  of  a  large  increase 
whenever  they  shall  possess  the  legislative 
privilege  of  granting  diplomas.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  after  a  full  review  of 
all  the  facts,  cannot  help  expressing  their 
entire  confidence  in  the  scientific  char- 
acter of  said  institution;  and  when  an 
act  of  incorporation  is  prayed  for  by  such 
a  respectable  number  of  peUtioners,  your 
committee  are  constrained  to  the  belief, 
that  if  the  report  of  the  conunittee  on  Med- 
ical Collies  and  Societies  was  agreed  to, 
injustice  would  be  done  to  the  feelings  of 
the  petitioners,  and  a  lasting  obstruction 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  aoieatific  improve* 
ment 

**And  inamuch  as  we  ace  in  the  liabit 
of  incoqwrating  every  kind  of  association 
and  society  that  makes  application,  and 
for  all  manner  of  purposes  whatever,  your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  when  appli- 
cation is  made  by  eleven  hundred  of  the 
dtiicns  of  your  State,  and  only  opposed 
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by  about  sixty,  most  of  whom  are  physi- 
cians opposed  to  the  system  taught  by  said 
school,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  peti- 
tioners reside  in  the  vicinity  of  said  school, 
and  have  seen  and  known  the  effects  of 
the  system  as  by  them  taught,  among 
which  petitioners  are  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  together 
with  many  of  the  first  citizens  of  that  city, 
their  prayer  ought  of  right  to  be  granted, 
because  it  is  a  right  guaranteed  to  every 
corporation  that  have  given  themselves  a 
name,  and  made  application  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  'receive  letters  of  incorporation;' 
and  your  committee  believe  that  when  an 
application  is  so  made,  it  is  the  obligatory 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  give  them  their 
rights  under  the  constitution  so  guaran- 
teed; and  your  committee  feel  confident 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth  will  not  fetter  the  en- 
terprise of  any  of  our  citizens,  and  doom 
them  to  chains  and  dungeons  for  their  im- 
provements and  discoveries,  while  the 
learned  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Execu- 
tives of  illiberal  and  monarchical  govern- 
ments, reward  them  for  their  discoveries, 
and  confer  upon  them  the  degrees  of  honor, 
though  citizens  of  a  different  and  distant 
clime.  In  view,  then,  of  the  rights  of  the 
petitioners  and  the  duty  of  the  Legislature, 
and  in  view  of  the  interests  of  science 
and  the  advancement  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  claims  of  justice,  your 
committee  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
passed  to  a  third  reading.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  very  stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  by  the  Allopathic 
physicians  of  Cincinnati,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  incorporation.  The 
history  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
commences  with  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
which  was  on  the  l(Hh  of  March,  1845. 
The  Reform  school,  previous  to  this  time, 
had  been  removed  from  the  "Hay-scales" 
to  Third  street  The  next  chapter  will 
open  with  the  organization  of  the  school, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  evidence  on  which 
we  base  the  daims  of  Morrow  to  be  its 
founder. 


REVIEW  OF  BUCHANAN'S 
THROPOLOGY. 

BT  PBOF.  L.  B.  JOXn,  X  D. 


[ooMTorirxD.] 

AirorAi. — ^The  writer  has  reacb 
other  luminous  spot  in  the  deepanc 
labyrinths  of  our  philosophic  autho 
He  says  (see  page  374): 

"The  next  region,  passing  out^ 
the  external  and  anterior  aspect  of 
is  the  rest  higher  grade  of  the 
kingdom,  corresponding  to  birds, 
the  warm-blooded,  active  temperan 

Again  he  says  (same  page):  "Ui 
warm-blooded  influence,  he  [man] 
less,  perceptive,  umntellectutu,  vigc 

The  writer  is  truly  glad  the  phi 
of  our  author  is  on  the  ascendan 
glad  to  leave  the  whales  and  littli 
loathsome  reptiles,  and  the  discu 
their  correspondence  to  man's  shii 
or  behind,  and  ascend  to  the  consi 
of  the  resemblance  discovered  by 
thor  between  man's  leg  and  the  cb 
magpie,  the  lofty  turkey  cock,  i 
soaring  eagle.  In  this  our  learned 
finds  a  beautiful  analogy — a  stri 
semblance  between  an  adjacent 
man's  shin  and  the  entire  feathei 
He  says  the  Aerial  strip  (called  so 
because  it  aids  him  to  ascend  like 
his  lofty  gymnastics)  lies  parallel 
former  organ  (Aquatic),  but  ext 
ther  back  or  around  toward  the  a 
leg.  Neither  its  length,  breadtl 
hight,  anatomical  structure,  functic 
ical  composition,  Scc^  is  given, 
not  say  a  particular  muscle  corra 
birds,  but  a  strip  merely  along  the 
or  outer  side  of  the  shin. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  loven 
science,  that  time  and  press  of  bui 
not  permit  our  author  to  fkror  us 
exact  geography  of  this  interestii 
It  is  important  that  we  abould  1 
precise  boundaries,  that  we  m 
where  the  fish  and  reptile  of  m: 
nate,  where  the  bird  begins,  and 
to  which  it  extends,'  that  we  n 
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wbere  'TnriraleDee"  and  the  "ICammali- 
miif"  or  <top,  of  man's  leg  ib  to  be  fband 
To  avoid  oonfMon  in  the  minds  of  young 
AnthropologiatB,  the  exact  boundaries  are 
indispenaable  Had  tbe  author  confined 
this  organ  of  flight  to  a  single  muscle,  and 
given  its  name,  we  should  have  known 
which  was  the  hhrdf  but  as  he  has  not,  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  a  doxen 
different  parts,  and  there  left  in  a  quandarj 
as  to  which  particular  part  is  meant 
Beader,  examine  the  text  What  does  the 
author  mean  when  he  says,  ''the  rest  high* 
er  grade  of  the  animal  kingdom"  ?  Does 
not  this  language  indode  all  animals  above 
ilah  and  reptiles?  Certainly  it  does.  The 
words  'Vest  higher  grade"  must  embrace 
an,  even  the  mammalia,  and  his  own  words 
eonfiim  this  view  of  the  subject,  for  he  de- 
dares  that  this  part  of  the  leg  (Aerial)cor- 
responds  with  the  "higher  grade  of  the 
animal  kingdom"  and  with  animals  ''of  the 
warm-blooded,  active  temperament"  The 
terms  hird$^  warmblooded  and  active  Umr 
perameniy  certainly  embrace  the  entire  list 
of  the  mammalia,  as  all  are  ^^warnMooded* 
and  of  a  "Ai^Aer  graded*  and  possess  "ms 
Iwe  UmperammUM,**  They  must,  therefore, 
be  ineluded  under  the  Aerial  region,  and 
his  language  admits  of  no  other  interpre- 
tation ;  and  yet,  his  next  organ,  or  the  strip 
contiguous  to  the  shin,  is  the  "Ifomnafiafi," 
and  he  says  it  also  corresponds  with  the 
dass  of  mammalia;  thus  affirming,  first, 
that  both  birds  and  quadrupeds  correspond 
with  his  Aerial  strip,  and,  second,  that  the 
mammalia  alone  correspond  with  the 
^  Mammalian"  strip.  The  author  is  doubt- 
lew  correct:  the  Aerial  strip  does  bear 
quite  as  strong  a  correspondence  to  cats 
and  dogs,  rata  and  mice,  as  it  does  to  hens 
and  chickens. 

The  grammatical  acumen,  literary  taste, 
deaniew  of  style,  grace,  degance,  and  pd- 
iah  of  diction,  as  wdl  as  the  incontroverti- 
Ue  evidence  of  logic,  displayed  in  this  text, 
as  in  neariy  every  one  in  the  entire  work 
of  this  boasted  and  boasting  docutionist, 
are  certainly  richly  deserving  the  scholar's 
semtiBy.  These  remarks  have  been 
pffomptod  by  fha  ridicule  and  scorn  which 


the  author  has  often  awarded  theefibrtsof 
others,  while  he  has  as  often  boasted  of 
his  own  literary  prowess  and  grammatical 
acumen.  Search  the  volume,  and  see 
whether  these  things  be  so. 

Another  highly  interesting  item  of  the 
text  reads  thus:  "Under  the  warm-blooded 
influence  he  is  restless,  perceptive,  unintd* 
lectual,  vigorous."  Under  what  is  he  rest- 
less? Under  what  perceptive,  unintdleo- 
tual,  vigorous?  Does  the  author  mean, 
when  the  application  of  birds  and  warm* 
blooded  animals  is  made  to  any  part  of 
man,  or  to  the  Aerial  region  or  diin,  he 
becomes  restless,  perceptive,  unintellectual, 
vigorous  7  Does  he  mean  that  any  part  of 
a  Urd,  or  the  entire  bird,  when  applied  to 
any  part  of  man,  or  when  applied  to  the 
Aerial  part  alone,  produces  these  phenom* 
ena?  Or  does  he  mean  the  application  of 
the  Aerial  part  of  one  man  to  that  of  an- 
other, or  the  application  of  that  part  to  the 
body  of  another,  effects  these  marvelous 
mental  and  physical  changes?  Must  the 
agent  be  used  locally  or  internally?  and 
what  is  it,  then,  that  excites  restlessness, 
renders  him  more  perceptive,  destroys  his 
intellect,  but  augments  his  capacity  as  a 
wrestler  and  swift  runner?  It  requires 
something  to  produce  something,  and  what 
is  it  that  produces  the  sudden  changes  of 
which  our  author  speaks?  O I  he  tells  us 
what  it  is :  it  is  the  ^^watfiMooded  infith 
ence**  that  works  these  mighty  and  instan- 
taneous revolutions  in  the  activity,  and  per> 
ceptive  and  intellectual  fhculties  of  man. 
When,  where,  and  how  must  these  local 
dressings  be  applied?  and  if  to  be  used  in- 
ternally, when  exhibited?  in  what  doses, 
and  in  what  cases,  in  order  to  tJfed  man's 
intdlectual  and  physical  powers  as  stated? 
Should  the  thing  (not  the  bird  or  animal, 
but  the  "warm-blooded  influence")  be  ap- 
plied, or  swallowed,  hot  or  cold  ?  Is  in^ 
ence  a  thing,  or  a  mere  ideal  condition? 
Does  it  contain  blood,  or  is  it  bloodless  ? 
How  handle  and  how  apply  it  ?  Or  is  it 
this  strip  along  the  shin  that  produces  these 
mighfy  and  momentary  changes  on  the 
disposition,  intdlectual  powers,  and  mua- 
ookr  energies  of  man?     How  are  the^ 
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■aroaaed?  by  oold  or  hot  applifttteet  to  the 
thin,  or  bj  xnoBCard  or  bHsters  7  And  how 
ahftll  the  mediotl  man  and  student  knov 
when  this  wann4>looded  influmcekfiffoe^ 
ing  him,  and  whether  it  is  tC,  or  some  other 
eause  (^lerattng,  as  we  constantly  witness 
these  varied  conditions  of  whieh  our  author 
speaks,  arising  and  subsiding  aoeocding  to 
the  sidmees  or  health  of  the  individoal, 
the  impressioDs  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
soeiety  and  associationB  with  which  he  is 
somnnded,  and  by  the  multiplicity  of 
causes  which  are  continually  operating 
upon  one  or  more  of  his  fine  senses,  even 
though  the  shin  be  not  the  part  impressed 
or  acted  upon  at  all?  Will  the  learned 
author  deign  to  illuminate  the  minds  of 
Im  devoted  followers,  that  they  may  see 
clearly  the  beauties  of  this  mystesious  A- 
ledjeiim,  which  he  has  been  striving  so 
long  to  enforeeT    His  views  are  doubtless 

clear  on  this  sulgeet:  may  it  be  the  case 

with  others. 

Weak  man  1  Bemember,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  philanthropy  and  deep  philoe> 
ophy  of  our  learned  author,  you  never 
would  have  learned  that  a  strip  of  your 
l€|^  along  the  outside  of  your  shin,  cone- 
qxmds  with  the  ostrich,  carrion  bird,  aad 
the  leathered  tribe  generally,  in  all  rospeots, 
save  in  the  craw,  the  daws,  the  hooked 
faUl,  the  wings  aud  leatheis. 

Hajduliak. — The  next  of  the  aubregions 
under  that  of  "Animality,"  is  the  "Mamr 
malian,"  which  our  Author  4esoribee  thus: 
^^The  elau  of  MmvMUia  isarr6^Mmd$  unth 
ike  internal  and  poBterior  tui/aeei"— *that 
is,  with  the  inner  edge  or  aide  of  the  shin 
and  leg.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind, 
that  our  author  is  now  extracting  deq>and 
aubtle  ecientifioand  philceophic  truths  from 
ihe  4mide  of  the  shm,  and  not  its  outside, 
as  in  the  preceding  text  Had  it  not  been 
Ibr  this  magnificent  revektion  and  contri- 
Iration  to  ecienoe  and  f^ilosophy,  ^ho 
would  have  believed  that  a  narrow  strip, 
ion  the  inside  of  the  leg  of  a  man,  extending 
ihmi  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  corresponded 
with  theriiinoeeros,  elephant,  buffido,  tiger, 
catamount,  ox,  horse,  hogs,  d^gs,  cats,  rate 
wid  nuoe-^indeed,  with  tiie  entln  division 


of  aMNMMrffo,  or  the  wam-blooded 
the  animal  kingdom?  Theanthi 
the  identity  of  the  "Aerial*'  witli  th 
malian"  by  the  condasive  evid< 
both  comspend  with  ^Hke  re$t  higl 
of  the  ameud  hmgdmut  corrupt 
birdMt  and  9f  ike  wamMoodedt  a< 
perameiUj*  The  author  then  p] 
the  text  be  true,)  that  precisely  t 
dasB  yss,  the  adf-eame,  identici 
blooded  animals,  (mammalia,)  cc 
alike  and  in^Bcriminatdy  with  li 
of  man's  shin,  (the  one  beiug  th< 
and  Aerial  side,  the  other  the  Man 
and  the  writer  has  tto  desire  to  di 
reasoniU>le  proof  adduced  by  our 
a  Ukt  eorrespondenee  and  identiti 


The  a«tbor,  in  this  case  as  in  i 
ers,  doca  not  give  the  paxtiottlar  i 
strip  of  fledi  which  correspond 
mammalia.  i&  is  to  he  regrettm 
did  not  give  its  length,  breadth,  d 
boundaries, ifor  xf  theaaresgnom 
manipulations  upon  MMBiualit 
aoddeirtally  pass  hk  fingers  on 
lenee'"  the  neat  and  a^ieimag  c 
mischief  would  certainly  be  to  pa; 
mult  and  wild  confusion  mi^t  i 
interrupt  the  prsotieal  and  profou 
loeophic  experimeaiof  our  neurol 
vestigator,  and  again  bni^  into 
the  repose  of  &e  innoeaatcwgan  0 
Should  the  sarec^onuBt,  by  mi 
tend  his  hand  to  the  ^'Aerial" 
might  exdte  the  ohattering  of  1 
turkey-cock  to  gobbling,  the 
screaming,  and  the  owl  to  hooti 
etiU,  but  little  further  aloi«,  lies  tl 
tic"  region  of  man,  which  the  n 
must  avdd,  or  he  w^  have  t 
spouting,  the  frog  croaking,  and  tl 
ons  repeite  'hissii^  The  young  i 
ogist  will  perceive  the  danger 
tiously  extractmg  ecienee  from  i 
rologioal  organs,  lest  by  over«x 
"Aquatic"  animals  aaad  reptiles, 
al,"  or  birds  of  prey  and  pae 
"Mammalian,"  the  lion  and  | 
ftarful  conflict  might  arisa  6hc 
bulence,"  by  aocident)  be  arous 
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16  time,  wlukt  a  fierce  and  dmafgtito» 
niglit  fbUcFW  1  Might  it  noit  eodan- 
ger  the  tntin  grcmpof  naurok^gical  oti^aas? 
Yomg  and  inezperieaeed  aatiovpolo^ls 
dboald  be  oanttoBB  how  tbey  makse  their 
paiMi  and  manipiyations,  in  the  preeecn- 
tMm  of  the  ttady  of  Mtoognomjr — especially 
ia  the  ""Biagm  of  Aumality''  of  the  gen- 
tler gender,  from  whence,  ai  will  af^ar 
hereafter,  the  flret  of  the  genas  derived  his 
knowledge  ezperiaieiifaUy  at  the  expense 
of  aafltering  ''Hate."  This  is  aatieifiating 
the  aui^eot,  and  anotiber  d%renioD. 

To  reton  to  the  text,  oar  aatiior  inforlns 
as,  (see  page  S74,)  that  "Under  the  Kam- 
malte  influence,  ho  personates  some  quad- 
ruped, as  the  dog  or  horse;  or  under  the 
various  exeitcttnents,  he  nay  attain  a  state 
of  bdng  which  he  can  not  dcisoribe,  and 
which  eoitcsponds  to  no  animnl  within  his 
knowledge." 

01  beautiftd  and  mysteridus  Anthropol- 
gy  I  It  eonverls  man  (not  absolutely,  it  is 
presumed)  into  a  dog,  or  horse,  or  some 
o(h«r  quadruped;  Uiat  is,  it  causes  him  to 
personate  a  dog— and  boW?  by  btoking, 
howHog,  growling,  gnawing  a  bone,  or  by 
killing  sheep  T  It  causes  him  to  personate 
a  horse— «nd  how?  by  neighing,  or  by 
eating  hay,  com  and  oats  from  a  manger? 
How  conctesive  the  proof!  how  striking 
the  analogy  1  Would  this  great  discovery 
ever  have  been  made  ibr  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  for  tiie  cause  of  science,  had 
it  not  been  ibr  our  iHustrious  auUior,  Bx- 
Vwff.  Joseph  K.  Buchanan?  Who  else 
would  have  seen  the  reaemblance,  ti&e  cor- 
respondence,  fliat  our  author  has  discov- 
ered between  a  dog  and  a  man,  and  a  horse 
aadanttii? 

Bat  bow  is  man  made  to  personate  a  dog 
or  ahorse?  Bycontaotwith  him^byoon- 
taot  with  the  str^  rssting  against  the  shin? 
Mast  the  sobstsaoe,  the  corporeal  part  of 
the  qoadraped  be  applied  to  man's  body^ 
or  to  man's  shin,  in  order  to  oompel  him 
to  personate  an  animal?  O,  nol  it  is  the 
"Manmayan  ti|^iiM»Me"  that  ohaoges  him 
to  the  dog  or  horsa  An  *%2H«n<tf"^how 
handle,  howapp^?  how  is  it  traasftrred 
la  hia^aad  how  removed?    AniiilangiUe 


Bonetiiing,  a  somethli^  not  recognised  by 

either  of  the  five  senses,  converts  man  into 

the  dog,  or  a  beast  of  burden  t    01  shadow 

of  a  ^ost,  how  mighty  is  thine  "influence** 

in  tiransfiyrming  intellectual   man  into  a 

quadruped!    How  thankftil  ought  we  to 

be  for  the  revelation  of  these  brilHant  mieo- 

meric  disoovMiesI 

But  we  are  not  done  with  the  text;  it  is 

pregnant,  yea,  big  with  meaning.    Listen 

to  our  author.    He  informs  us  that  ^^der 

the  varioui  excitemeniSf  he  may  attain  aHaU 

of  being  which  he  cannot  describe f  and  tehich 

ctnremttds  to  no  anhnid  witlktn  hie  knooh 
ledger 

Reader,  when  I  anticipated  this  part  of 
the  text^  I  know  you  thought  I  wss  joking. 
Yon  did  not  believe,  you  had  no  faith  in 
this  beautiftil  and  suUime  seienee  as  e»> 
plained  by  the  writer;  but  if  you  examine 
the  text,  you  will  find  its  language  sustains 
him  in  what  you  msj  have  at  first  regard'- 
ed  as  a  high-wrought  fancy.  The  writer 
hsa  already  informed  you,  that  when  the 
neurologksal  experiments  are  incautiously 
made,  and  when  the  entire  "Mammalia'* 
of  man's  leg  are  aroused,  great  commotiOB 
and  fierce  consternation  may  be  anticipated 
among  the  lions,  tigers,  bears  and  wolves; 
and  should  the  manipulations  or  neurolcgi- 
oal  passes  extend  to  the  "Aerial"  of  man, 
then  noise  aad  coalhsion  might  be  expeot** 
ed  among  the  onfire  feathered  tribe  of  that 
region  of  man's  kg;  and  again,  should  tho 
opsratioB  extend  still  fiirther,  then  the 
"Aquatic"  would  respond,  when  the  whales) 
sharics,  codfish,  toads,  liiards  and  reptiles» 
would  awaken  from  their  dormant  state 
to  feats  of  sport  aadaquatie  grandeur.  To 
all  these  add  excited  "Turbulence,"  the 
next  and  last  of  the  animal  of  aian's  leg  to 
be  examined.  Beader,  picture  to  yourself 
the  wild  and  boisterous  tnmuki  Uie  su^ 
lime  grandeur  of  this  indescribable  soenol 
All  animated  nature  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  lashed  into  furious  and  pbrensied 
madness  l^  our  Anthropologist!  He  has 
unduly  excited  the  neuTc^Qgical  organs  Of 
man's  leg,  and  henee  the  tumult  and  wild 
conftnion.  If  man  attains  an  animal  stats^ 
and  knows  he  personates  some  or  all  of  ^he 
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classes,  yet,  from  the  eompoand  of 
before  his  Yision  of  fancy,  and  the  com- 
pound of  animal  inflaenoes  aroused  and 
excited  at  the  same  time  in  his  1^,  is  it 
strange  that  he  should  not  know  with  which 
animal  he  corresponds,  or  that  he,  like  the 
subject  ofnumia  a  potu^  should  fancy  him* 
self  an  animal,  and  yet  be  in  a  state  unlike 
any  "animal  within  his  knowledge." 


^0*^^0*^*0m0^0^0^^^0^090*0t090^0t0t0^0^m 
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CONCENTRATION  OF  MEDICINEa 


BT  PBOF.  O.  W.  L.  BICKLBY,  M.  D. 

-  The  resins  proper  are  very  closely  allied 
to  the  camphors,  both  in  their  composition 
and  in  their  propertie&  They  are  distin- 
guished from  them  by  their  iuYolalility 
without  decomposition,  and  by  generally 
being  capable  of  acting  as  acida  The  vari- 
ous species  of  pine  furnish  resins  which  are, 
at  first,  combined  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
but  separates  on  distUlation.  The  resin 
thus  obtained  is  compound,  and  contains 
what  is  termed  the  picric  and  sylvic  acids. 
The  resin  of  spruce  fir  is  composed  of  two 
resins,  one  more  and  the  other  less  soluble 
than  the  mixed  resin,  and  both  somewhat 
acid  Resins,  as  they  exude  from  trees, 
and  are  used  in  commerce  and  in  medicine, 
are  mostly  associated  either  with  oils  or 
gums,  and  not  unfrequently  with  either 
benzoic  or  cinnomic  acid,  when  we  have, 
as  the  result  of  composition,  balsams.  In 
other  cases,  we  find  a  number  of  resins  as- 
sociated, all  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils,  and 
fusible  The  examination  of  over  sixty  of 
these  resins  has  shown  they  contain  nearly 
the  same  relative  quantity  of  carbon.  The 
elements  of  these  resins,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sinoids,  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
The  resinoids  are  not  so  easily  obtained, 
nor  are  they  so  abundant  as  the  reeias. 
While  the  former  exude  spontaneously 
from  trees,  the  resinoids  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  other  principles.  Like  proper 
resins,  they  are  fusible,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  not  in  water.     Heat  reduces   them 


readily  to  a  liquid  form.    As  usu 

tained  heretofore,  the  resinoids  I 

been  freed  from  the  coloring  matte 

class  of  resins,  which  are  eminent 

dual,  have  been  known  to  exist  aini 

ists  first  pushed  their  researches 

field  of  organic  chemistry,  but  it  ic 

oently  that  their  medicinal  virtues 

ceived  the  attention  to  which  th< 

really  entitles  them.    We  do  not  tl 

all  is  yet  known  of  these  substanc 

the  demands  of  positive  medicatioi 

This  is  true  as  regards  their  phai 

cal  preparation,  and  much  more 
spect  to  their  therapeutic  value. 

We  come  next  to  notice  the  veg 
haloids,  a  portion  of  our  labors  li 
teresting  and  important  The 
that  have  been  already  discoverec 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  b 
been  known  in  medicine ;  but  to 
and  pharmaceutists  of  the  prese 
due  the  credit  of  discovering  m 
loids  only  lately  introduced  to  th< 
the  profession.  Again,  some  wL 
been  long  known,  are  now  brougl 
as  recent  discoveries.  There  is 
less  honor  attached  to  the  discove 
substances  than  some  persons  a 
to  admit;  for  though  the  proces 
earlier  chemists  were  incomplete 
failed  to  bring  out,  in  proper  foi 
haloids  which  others  of  a  later 
succeeded  in  extracting,  yet  wer* 
ciples  of  extracting  them  knowr 

Notwithstanding  declarations 
trary,  these"  substances  are  foui 
naturally  in  plants,  and  give  to 
positive  medical  value.  They  e 
terized  from  other  substances  fc 
vegetable  by  containing  nitrogi 
forming  well-marked  neutral  sa 
strongest  acida  It  has  been  su] 
the  alkali  of  plants  dependeci 
presence  of  nitrogen,  the  relati\ 
corresponding.  We  find  in  tl 
cinchona,  three  distinct  alkaliei 
spectiyely  as  quinine,  einchonii 
cine.  Tliese  alkalies  give  zise 
salts:  sulphate  of  quinine,  mw 
nine,  phosphate,  tannate,  ferro] 
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qutnine,  ftc.;  sulphate  of  einchonine,  mnri- 
ftte  of  cincbonine,  tannate,  Ac  From  opi- 
xnn  we  obtain  an  alkaline  principle,  mor^ 
pbine,  giving  rise  to  numerous  salts,  gene- 
rally well  known  in  medicine:  narcotine, 
eodeine,  tbebaine,  narceine,  Sec  Thns, 
from  the  sanie  plant  may  be  obtained  sev- 
eral alkaline  principles,  more  or  less  im- 
portant in  a  pharmaeeatic  and  therapeutic 
point  of  view.  From  strychnos  we  obtain 
strychnine  and  brucine,  and  their  salts. 
In  like  manner,  from  other  plants  we  de- 
rive  Teratine,  sabadalline,  jerrine,  emetine, 
colchicine,  solanine,  chelerythrine,  cheli- 
donine,  aconitine,  geranine,  hydrastine, 
atropine,  Ac,  Ac  Of  these  and  other  al- 
kaline principles,  chemists  thus  far  have 
been  enabled  to  tell  us  very  little,  except 
that  thus  and  so  cannot  be  effected,  such 
and  such  salts,  though  existing  by  analo- 
gy, can  not  be  produced,  Ac  And  even 
those  who  have  pretended  to  work  in  this 
direction,  to  produce  medical  alkaloids, 
gravely  tell  us  that  such  and  such  results 
cannot  be  obtained  t  Now  the  plain  fact 
reduces  itself  to  the  admission  that  they 
can  not  obtain  them.  But  in  this  age  of 
discovery,  no  man  is  justified  in  sajring  this 
or  that  thing  can  not  be  done.  Ten  years 
ago,  had  one  been  asked  whether  news 
could  be  transmitted  from  Halifax  to  New 
York  in  less  than  two  minutes,  the  proba- 
ble answer  would  have  been,  No.  Yet  it 
IS  done.  And  now,  because  one  chemist 
says  a  certain  result  can  not  be  produced, 
H  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  some  other 
chemist  may  not  accomplish  it 

Whoever  appreciates  the  value  of  posi- 
tive medication,  will  also  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  active  principles  of  plants,  as 
agents  of  cure.  But  our  experience  teaches 
us  that  simple,  uncombined  active  princi- 
ples, are  not  so  valuable  in  the  hands  of 
the  i^ysician,  as  the  combined  active  prin- 
ciples, concentrated  and  separated.  To  il- 
lustrate this,  we  have  only  to  examine  the 
care  of  periodic  fevers,  by  the  principles  of 
aslriiigency,  bitter-tonicity,  stimulation,  and 
an  aroma.  These  principles,  properly  com- 
hiaed  in  any  agent,  act  as  an  antidote  to 
those  fevers  in  which  we  use  quinine,  and 


we  find  quinine  to  possess  them  all.  The 
ordinary  process  of  obtaining  quinine  pre- 
serves this  combination,  merely  concentra> 
ting  the  principles;  but  if  we  undertake  to 
get  out  the  separate  principles  of  quinine, 
we  destroy  the  proper  combination,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  value  of  our  remedial 
agent  When  the  medicinal  principle  is 
ibnnd  in  a  single  substance,  then  the  more 
perfect  the  concentration  the  better.  Ma- 
ny who  have  attempted  to  concentrate  the 
vegetable  medicines,  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  these  facts,  and  hence,  in  many  instan- 
ces, have  Aimished  concentrated  prepara- 
tions, often  deprived  of  the  more  important 
medicinal  principlea  Hydrastis  canaden- 
sis is  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  apthous  sore  mouth,  yet  hydrastin,  the 
resinoid  principle,  for  such  a  purpose,  is 
valueless;  but  the  hydrastis  yields  an  al- 
kaloid and  a  resinoid,  which,  when  com- 
bined, though  separated  from  all  other 
principles,  possesses  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  hydrastis,  in  a  concentrated  form. 

These  considerations  have  been  too  much 
overlooked,  we  fear,  by  most  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  concen- 
trated remedies.  If  the  active  medical 
property  resides  in  an  alkaloid,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  separate  this,  in  the  best  form, 
or  if  it  resides  in  the  resinoid  alone,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  encumbering  the  con- 
centration with  an  inert  substance.  Very 
frequently,  it  is  found  that  the  resinoid 
possesses  one  property,  while  the  alkaloid 
contains  another;  and,  when  combined, 
we  obtein  therapeutic  results  not  easily  ob- 
tained by  either  substance  singly.  The 
pharmaceutisto  of  Keith's  Laboratory, 
New  York,  by  observing  these  principles, 
have  obtained  some  most  beautiful  prepa- 
tions,  which  act  with  great  certainty  and 
consistency  in  the  system. 

It  is  very  certain  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  yet,  respecting  the  chemical  charac- 
ter of  the  agente  employed  in  medicine, 
and  until  we  learn  their  true  constitution, 
we  must  be  governed  by  experiment  Re- 
sulte  thus  obtained  will  enable  us  to  speak 
more  positively  of  agents,  than  where  we 
are  governed  merely  by  some  fascinating 
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theory  in  fonning  oar  opinioiML  Od«  who 
feels  Any  interest  in  this  pArtioular  depMri- 
ment  of  science,  oan  not  hni  be  struck  with 
surprise,  when  he  learns  that  we  have  as 
yet  no  work  of  note  on  organic  ohemistry 
to  assist  us  in  our  experimeata  The  Ger^ 
man  and  French  chemists  have  not  entirely 
neglected  the  subject^  but  have  so  con* 
densed  what  they  know,  that  we  derive 
little  or  no  advantage  from  their  worka 
American  and  English  chemists  have 
turned  this  department  of  their  researches 
in  the  direction  of  agriculture,  which, 
though  highly  interesting  and  beneficial  to 
man,  does  not  do  for  medicine  what  all 
physicians  must  sincerely  desire. 

The  advantages  arising  from  a  concen- 
tration of  vegetable  medicines,  are  too  ob- 
vious to  be  questioned.  We  find  the  me- 
dicinal principles  of  plants  combined  with 
such  a  large  proportion  of  inert  or  non- 
medical matter,  that  the  administration  of 
a  proper  quantity  of  the  crude  article,  in 
the  form  of  powder  or  in  pill,  is  altogether 
impracticable.  In  p^paring  alcoholic 
extracts,  we  frequently  destroy  the  medici- 
nal principle,  and  get,  instead,  an  apothe- 
mean  compound,  nearly  or  quite  value- 
lesa  Infusions  and  tinctures  are  equaUy 
objectionable — ^the  former  on  account  oi 
the  large  draughts  necessary,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  consequence  of  the  stimulation  inci- 
dent to  the  administration  of  alcohoL  Be- 
sides, tinctures  do  not  always  contain  the 
real  active  principle— especially  where  this 
is  not  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
concentrated  principles  are  so  powerfol, 
that  no  one  can  consistently  object  to  the 
size  of  the  dose.  And  yet  their  adminis- 
tration is  in  every  way  as  safe  as  the  crude 
article.  Physicians  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  administration  of  morphia, 
and  could  not,  were  it  concentrated  tenfold. 
In  place  of  the  old-fiishioned  medicine  cases 
and  saddle-bags  formerly  used,  which  were 
inconvenient  and  burdensome,  the  physi- 
cian can  now  carry  fifty  difierent  kinds  of 
medicine,  and  five  hundred  doses  of  each, 
in  a  small  case,  which  is  but  little  larger 
than  an  ordinary  pocket-book,  and  may  be 
slipped  in  a  side  pocket  of  his  coat,  without 


the  slightest  inoonvenieaoe.  And  in  thus 
speakiiy,  we  do  not  mean  to  invade  tke 
province  of  Homosopathy,  or  have  it  under- 
stood that  this  reduction  of  doses  depends 
upon  the  discoveries  of  the  founder  of  that 
system.  The  reduction  of  which  we  apeak 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  mere  coik- 
centration  of  articles;  for  the  amount  of 
medicine  prescribed  is  not  materially  les- 
sened; and  were  a  physician  to  undertake 
to  carry  as  much  medicine,  in  the  crude 
state,  as  may  be  put  up  in  one  of  the  small 
cases  to  which  we  refer,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  with  him,  in  making  hif 
calls,  a  cart,  to  haul  his  medicines! 

But  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  concentrated  medicinesi 
and  the  one  most  important  and  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  profearion,  is  the  defir 
niteness  which  it  imparts  to  practice.  By 
this  means,  the  physician  can  know  pre- 
cisely how  much  of  a  medicine  he  is  giving. 
To  illustrate  this,  we  b^  to  cite  a  few 
facte.  Many  medicinal  plants  collected  in 
cold  climates  contain  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  active  principles  upcMi  which  the 
virtue  of  the  plant  depends,  while  the  same 
plant,  grown  under  the  influence  of  a  tro- 
pical sun,  contains  a  large  amount  of  the 
active  principlea  Now  physicians  can  not 
tell,  by  the  mere  appearance  of  the  dried 
plant,  or  parts  of  the  plant,  from  what  seo- 
tion  it  was  derived,  and  hence  do  not 
know  how  much  medicine  they  are  posi- 
tively giving.  This  accounts  for  the  very 
contradictory  statements  which  we  see  ia 
medical  books  relative  to  the  value  and  in- 
constancy of  the  action  of  plants.  Again, 
there  are  other  plants  which  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  cold  latitude  where  the  seasons 
are  short;  for,  in  southern  latitudes,  the 
heat  and  drought  of  summer  dissipates  the 
active  principles,  unless  the  plants  be  gath- 
ered at  a  particular  time.  Now  the  con- 
centration of  the  active  fffoperties  avoids 
this  uncertainty,  and  the  physician  is  ena- 
bled to  prescribe  knowingly.  The  prompt- 
ness and  certainty  of  action  thus  induesd 
is  highly  gratifying,  and  brings  the  ait  of 
preacrilung  much  nearer  to  the  conditioni 
of  a  positive  sciepca.    The  only  gusattaa 
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wkidi  oosld  be  Tuwd  agnintt  this  ibm  of 
nediciiie  k^  are  the  maniiliutiirecl  artadM 
poreT  Tlus  AV0t  depend  upon  the  integ^ 
riij  of  tlie  maaaflMtarem    It  wae  to  in- 

tioiiB  that  Keilli'e  liaboratory  wae  founded 
OB  ite  preeent  baeie.  The  writer  has  oare- 
fttll^  examined  the  mode  of  preparing  theee 
medicinee  at  that  eetabliehment,  in  New 
Toric,  and  thorooghl j  examined  the  prepa^ 
rations  themeeWee,  and  te  well  satisfied 
that  thej  are  there  got  out  in  the  porest 
form  which  is  attainable  with  the  present 
fights  of  chemistrf.  And  we  beliere,  also, 
that  this  is  the  general  ojnnion  of  all  who 
hare  used  the  medicines  prepared  at  the 
above  establishment 
Cbictiifiofj,  January,  1857. 
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CoDgestiTe  Chilly  Malignant  Intermittent, 
or,  as  it  is  popularly  eaUedi  Sinking  Chill, 
is  one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases 
known  to  the  medical  profeeeion.  It  is 
truly  what  its  yarious  appellations  purport, 
and  which  oould  scareely  be  couched  in 
more  expreariTO  terms.  For  malignmU 
ssajwftsw  of  the  thoraeio  and  abdominal 
viscera,  is  always  present,  and  indeed  con- 
sCitutes  tk€  disMse,  under  whose  blighUng 
iaftuenee  the  system  sinks,  as  fades  the 
newly-plucked  rose  in  mid^summer's  day. 

This  disfase  seems  to  rago  with  most  vio- 
leaee  in  the  southern  and  weatem  portions 
sf  the  United  States^  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  those  sectiona  Not  the  valetn- 
diaariaa  and  invalid,  but  the  stalwart,  ath- 
letic and  strong,  need  fear  the  ravages  of 
this  disease;  for,  like  death,  it  seem  ''to 
love  a  ahnung  marie." 

Oi  MP  luMs — ^This  ^sease  is  not  unfre- 
fucDtly  preceded  by  common  intermittent 
fever,  yet  it  often,  with  no  special  premoni- 
lory  symptoms,  attacks  the  former  at  his 
ftow,  or  the  mecbanie  in  his  shop.  The 
altaek  ia  geMrally  intsednced  by  languor 


and  debility,  to  which  are  soon  added, 
sations  of  cold,  great  oppressioii  about  tha 
epigastrium,  and  great  constriction  of  the 
skin  and  abdominal  thoracic  muscles. 
This  constriction  is  often  so  gieat  in  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  as  to  make  the  patient 
feel  as  though  he  was  about  to  ^^coUapae^'* 
Though  the  patient  feels  intensely  cold,  he 
often  desires  cold  water,  which  is  no  sooner 
swallowed  than  it  is  ^ected,  owing  to  the 
great  irritability  of  the  at^>y[>p^h.  The 
breathing  is  slow  and  lalxwed.  The  par 
tient,  upon  whoee  countenance  is  depicted 
an  expression  of  imminent  danger,  beoomes 
reotlece,  and  anxiously  gases  about  as 
thou^  searefaing  for  some  means  by  which 
to  stay  the  tkle  of  life.  The  eyes  and  skin 
are  not  unfVe<|uently  jaundiced,  thereby  in- 
dicating one  of  the  prominent  causes  of 
the  struggle.  The  pupils,  generally  aatu- 
ral,  are  sometimes  dilated  or  contracted, 
depending  entirely  on  the  condition  of  the 
brain.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  coated 
brown,  but  generally  presents  a  greyish* 
white  middle  with  red  tip  and  edges,  iadi> 
eating  an  excess  of  aeid  in  an  inflamed 
stomaoh.  The  pulse,  rather  slow  and 
weak  from  the  first,  gradually  declines  i« 
fullness  and  frequency,  often  entirely  leav- 
ing the  wrist  The  extremities,  which,  to 
the  patient,  from  the  bc^ginning,  felt  chillyi 
gradually  become  positively  cold,  often  to 
an  alarming  extent  A  cold,  clammy 
sweat  oflen  exudes  from  a  part  or  the  ea* 
tire  surfiMse.  The  finger  nails  become  pur- 
ple; the  surfoceof  the  extremities  assumes 
a  puri^ish  appearance,  owing  to  the  great 
torpidity  of  the  circulation.  After  pressure 
of  the  fingers,  a  pale  looking  pit  remains 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  further 
indicating  the  sluggishnees  of  the  ciroula* 
tion.  Obstinate  constipation  or  diarrhea 
generally  obtains.  When  the  latter  is 
present,  large  quantities  of  sero-sanguin^ 
ous  fluid  are  frequently  discharged.  The 
nerves  of  common  sensation,  being  already 
somewhat  deranged  in  f\inction,  become  so 
completely  narcotised,  by  the  influence  of 
the  cold,  or  more  properly  by  the  absence 
of  heat,  that  brisk  flagellation  would 
ly  be  noticed  by  the  patient    If  the 
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terminste  fatallj,  all  the  prominent  symp- 
toma  increase  in  violence,  until  delirinm 
or  coma,  and  death,  close  the  scene. 

With  little  or  no  aid,  re-action  may 
sometimes  be  expected  from  the  first  at- 
tack. If  so,  it  will  be  indicated  by  retmrn- 
ing  warmth  to  the  extremities,  returning 
sensation  and  pulse,  abatement  of  the  pain 
and  oppression  about  the  epigastrium,  Ac 
Indeed,  reaction  comes  up  precisely  as  it 
does  from  the  cold  stage  of  the  conmion 


ily  and  accurately  between  them.  Yet,  if 
they  should  be  confounded,  no  great  thera- 
peutical disadTantage  would  be  sustained, 
because  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in 
both  are  nearly  the  same. 

PsooKosu. — Under  Allopathic  or  Homce- 
opathic  treatment,  the  prognosis  is  most 
unfavorable.  Prof  Powell  says:  "I  have 
never  known  one  to  recover  in  the  old 
school  practice."  My  observation  iully 
sustains  the  remark,  when  the  genuine 


Allopathic  treatment  is  resorted  to.    Yet 


change  always  takes  place  more  tardily. 
In  congestive  chill,  the  period  of  pyrexia 
is  never  in  proportion  to  that  of  aj^rrexia, 
either  as  it  regards  length  or  violence.  If 
the  patient  recovers  from  the  first  attack, 
he  may  expect  another  in  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  or  forty-eight  hours.  The  symptoms 
of  the  second  attack  very  closely  assimilate 
those  of  the  first,  except  that,  owing  to  the 
great  prostration  of  the  system,  they  are 
more  violent  and  dangerous.  In  this  sec^ 
ond  revolution  of  the  disease,  a  great  m»* 
jority,  if  not  all  unaided  patients,  who  have 
survived  the  first  attack,  perisL  But  if 
the  patient  possess  a  large  amount  of  vital 
stamina,  and  a  little  appropriate  aid  be 
rendered,  reaction,  though  feeble,  may 
again  come  up.  If  so,  it  will  now  ap|Mar 
that  the  amount  of  re-action  is  nearly  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  violence  of  the  cold 
stage.  If  the  patient  have  passed  through 
the  two  revolutions  of  the  disease,  he  may 
prepare  for  the  third,  which  can  not  easily 
be  averted  by  the  healing  art,  and  from 


it  is  a  fact,  which  certainly  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  Allopathy  is  fast  verging  into  Eclec- 
ticism. Hence,  under  modem  Allopathic 
treatment,  the  fatality  is  somewhat  less. 
Under  true  Eclectic  treatment,  the  progno- 
sis is  very  favorable.  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease; 
nor  have  I  ever  known  a  case  to  prove 
fatal  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  guided 
by  Eclectic  pathology,  and  used  ener^eH^ 
caUy,  Reform  treatment 

Causes. — ^Under  this  head,  the  reader 
generally  expects  to  find  more  speculation 
than  established  truth.  But,  since  to  'Spec- 
ulate" is  lawful  in  a  "free  country,"  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  adding  my  views  of  the 
causes  and  pathology  of  this  disease  to  the 
luminous  list  already  on  record.  From  the 
healthy  adult  are  daily  excreted  about  40 
ounces  of  perspiration,  35  ounces  of  urine, 
8  ounces  of  bile,  and  18  ounces  of  saliva, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
matter  from  the  various  small  glands,  etc., 


which  few  cases  of  recovery  are  on  valid  amounting  in  all  to  about  6i  or  7  pounds, 


record.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  all 
fatal  cases,  the  patient  dies  in  the  cold 
stage. 

DuGNOSis. — ^There  is,  perhaps,  but  one 
disease  with  which  the  practitioner  might 
be  expected  to  confound  congestive  chill. 
I  refer  to  Asiatic  cholera.  But  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  case,  as  to  whether 
epidemic  cholera  is  raging  or  not,  the  loca- 
tion and  diet,  together  with  the  spasmodic 
cramps,  watery  stools,  &c.,  peculiar  to 
cholera,  and  the  periodicity  of  congestive 
chill,  will  generally  be  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  the  physician  to  discriminate  readr 


all  of  which  are  more  or  less  offensive  and 
poisonous  to  the  system.  Now,  suppose 
that)  fk'om  a  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  improper  diet  or 
clothing,  or  any  other  cause,  all  of  these 
secretions  were  suddenly  arrested  or 
checked,  what  must  be  the  consequence? 
Would  not  the  circulating  medium,  in  a 
few  hours,  become  heavily  charged  with 
these  noxious  materials  ?  If  the  function 
of  the  kidneys  is  suspended  for  twelve 
hours,  the  blood  must  contain  nearly  one 
pint  of  the  proximate  elements  of  urine. 
These  elements,  in  themselves,  must  be 
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deemed  a  potent  doee,  yet  it  must  become 
doubly  potent  and  poiaonons,  when  to  it 
we  add  the  proportionate  quantities  of  per- 
spiration and  bile    That  such  arrests  of 
wcretion  and  excretion  do  generally  take 
place  prior  to  severe  attacks  of  disease,  ev- 
ery practitioner  knows.     The  anatomy  of 
the  human  system  most  clearly  shows  that 
in  the  capillary  circulation  the  blood  comes 
almost  directly  in  contact  with  the  nervous 
system.     Now,  if  it  be  charged  with  an  un- 
due amount  of  these  irritating  materials, 
would  it  not  so  irritate  the  nervous  filia- 
ments,  as  by  reflex  action  from  the  brain, 
to  cause  the  capillaries  to  contract  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  offending  material  ?    But, 
in  their  efforts  to  expel  the  noxious  matter, 
of  course  the  capillaries  drive  out  the  blood 
with  which  the  poisonous  matter  is  inti- 
mately connected.     Hence  I,  by  this  phi- 
losophy, easily  account  for  the  great  influx 
of  blood  upon  the  internal  vessels,  and  the 
consequent  chill,  or  cold  stage,  which  pre- 
cedes all  intermittenta     If,  now,  we  sup- 
pose any  of  the  previously  mentioned  ex- 
citing causes  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
thoroughly  arrest  a  part  or  all  of  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions,  then  do  we  have  a 
suflicient   rational  cause    for   congestive 
chill,  without  resorting  to  miaslnata,  ma- 
laria, electricity,  or  any  other  subterfuge, 
into  which  authors  so  frequently  creep, 
when  searching  for  a  cause,  about  which 
they  know  but  little.    The  febrile  action, 
or  reaction,  subsequent  to  the  chill,  I  con- 
sider to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
sanative  process  of  nature — a  concentration 
of  the  vital  force  to  restore  warmth  to  the 
eyetem,  and  re-establish  the  secretions  and 
excretiona     Hence  he  who  ignorantly  ar^ 
rests  this  effort  of  nature,  by  the  lancet,  or 
other  ^'antiphlogistics,"  thereby  subverting 
healthftil  re-action,   and    substituting    re- 
lapse, or  rather  collapse,  does  most  inno- 
cently commit  manslaughter  scientifically. 
But,  as  the  pendulum,  when  let  swing  from 
one  extremity  of  its  arc,  in  seeking  the  cen- 
ter, is  carried  by  its  velocity  to  the  other 
«rxtremity,  so  the  human  system,  when  in- 
ordinately depressed,  is  prone  to  rise  above 

that  point  at  which  secretions  commence 
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and  go  on  steadily.  Here  the  physician 
may  exercise  his  skill  in  guiding^  but  not 
in  tiubduing  nature.  Periodicity  seems  to 
be  a  fixed  law  of  the  human  economy,  in- 
stituted for  wise  purposes  by  Him  who  in- 
stituted the  human  system.  We  know  of 
but  few  functions  of  the  system  which  are 
not  performed  more  or  less  periodically, 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  peri- 
odicity pervades  most,  if  not  all,  diseases. 
We  observe  the  same  law  in  health.  The 
farmer  labors,  and  is  fatigued;  he  rests, 
and  is  invigorated.  So  the  system,  when 
charged  with  offensive  matter,  labors  vig- 
orously to  effect  its  elimination;  but  its  en- 
ergies becoming  exhausted,  and  the  vital 
fluid,  or  "nervaura"  if  you  please,  spent, 
it  relaxes  its  efforts,  and  awaits  a  fre^h  sup- 
ply, when  it  again  proceeds  with  lis  labor. 

Indications. — These  are  simply  to  equal- 
ize the  circulation,  restore  the  natural  tem- 
perature, and  re-establish  the  secretions. 

Treatment. — Under  this  head  I  might 
notice  some  of  the  acietUiJic  tactics  of  Allo- 
pathy, such  as  bleeding  to  get  up  a  reac- 
tion, and  bleeding  to  keep  it  dawn ;  giving 
mercury  to  start  the  secretions,  and  mercu- 
ry to  check  them.  But  I  forbear.  The 
Reform  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  of  all 
others,  varies  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case.  While  the  Allopath  pre* 
scribes  according  to  the  "formulas"  laid 
down  in  the  "books,"  the  true  Reformer 
prescribes  according  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, at  the  time,  so  as  to  meet  every  unfa- 
vorable symptom.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
presume  to  give  an  invariable  or  infallible 
course  of  treatment,  but  simply  the  outlines 
of  such  a  course  as  I  have  found  generally 

indicated,  and  as  has  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  my  practice. 

Unless  contra-indicated  by  some  unusual 
circumstance,  an  emetic  should  be  admin- 
istered in  the  first  stage.  The  pulverized 
lobelia  inflata  seed,  given  in  two  or  three- 
grain  doses,  every  ten  minutes,  accompa- 
nied with  some  stimulating  astringent  teat*, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  hot  infusion  of 
Bay  berry.  Capsicum,  Ac.,  until  free  erne- 
sis  follows,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
emetics.     Byib     il  gain  the  double  effect 
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of  freeing  the  stomach  of  any  ingesta  which 
maj  be  present,  and  of  relaxing  the  system, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  equali- 
King  the  circulation.  At  the  same  time, 
sinapisms,  to  which  are  added  a  small  por- 
tion of  capsicum  annuum,  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  body  surrounded  with  sacks 
of  boiled  cotn,  or  some  equivalent  From 
the  commencement  of  the  chill,  brisk  fric- 
tion of  the  extremities  should  be  kept  up, 
rubbing  them,  if  necessary,  with  hot  vine- 
gar, or  brandy,  and  capsicum.  If  diarrhea 
be  present,  I  give  the  following  preparation : 

Q;    Tine,  opium, 
Spts.  turpentine, 
Tina  camphor, 
Olive  oil,  aa.  3g.     M. 

T>ose,  3j,  given  after  every  discharge  until 
it  is  arrested. 

Immediately  aft«r  the  action  of  the 
emetic,  stimulating  tonics  should  be  heroi- 
cally administered.  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing preparation  very  efficient: 

Q;   Sulphate  of  quinia,  gr.  xxiv, 
Capsicum  annuum,  gr.  vj.     M. 

Make  into  twelve  powders,  and  give  one 
every  hour,  but  in  extreme  cases,  give  one 
every  thirty  minutes,  until  re-action  is  estab- 
lished; during  which  time,  an  infusion  of 
Aristolochia  serpentaria  and  Jamaica  gin- 
ger may  be  freely  drank.  This  infusion 
not  only  promotes  diaphoresis  and  diuresis, 
but  acts  as  an  excellent  stimulating  tonic. 

After  reaction  is  fully  established,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  move  the  bowels  by  a  mild 
cathartic  This  indication  is  admirablv 
fulfilled  by  the  compound  powder  of  senna 
and  jalap. 

Six  hours  previous  to  the  next  chill,  the 
compound  powder  of  quinine  and  capsi- 
cum, previously  mentioned,  should  be  ad- 
ministered almost  as  heroically  as  before, 
until  after  the  period  of  danger  is  past; 
after  which,  great  advantage  will  be  derived 
from  the  alkaline  bath,  if  properly  used. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  during 
the  period  of  convalescence,  a  sudden  ex- 
posure to  cold  may  induce  a  relapse.  Hence 


extreme  care  is  positively  necessary,  during 
this  important  period.  During  convales- 
cence, the  patient  should  be  sustained  by 
nourishing  diet,  pure  air,  and  mild,  altera- 
tive tonica 
January^  1857. 


RANULA. 


Br  PBOF.  R.  8.  MBWTOK,  Jf.  D. 


The  literature  on  this  disease  is  very 
abundant,  though  most  of  the  important 
treatises  on  the  subject  are  in  foreign 
tongues,  and  of  which  but  few  have  been 
translated  into  our  language.  It  is  quite 
true,  however,  that  several  excellent  arti- 
cles have  appeared  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can journals  on  it,  yet,  unfortunately,  they 
have  not  been  reprinted  sufficiently  to 
reach  the  general  profession.  Our  works 
on  surgery  have  been  so  limited  in  their 
descriptions  of  it,  that  very  few  practition- 
ers regard  it  as,  by  any  means,  a  serious 
disease.  Yet,  in  surgical  practice,  it  is 
often  met  with,  and  to  call  attention  to  its 
importance,  I  propose  to  describe  the  dis- 
ease, and  furnish  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  I  have  found  most  successful. 

Ranula  is  the  name  given  to  a  tumor 
seated  under  the  tongue  at  the  opening  of 
the  Whartonian  ducts.  Its  consistence  is 
very  various,  ranging  from  the  consistence 
of  jelly  to  that  of  the  firmness  of  muscular 
tissue.  In  its  early  stage  of  development, 
it  occasions  so  little  inconvenience  that  the 
medical  man  seldom  sees  it  unUl  the  tumor 
has  made  considerable  progress.  It  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  life  from  infancy  up 
to  old  age.  Persons  with  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis, or  whose  systems  are  in  an  senemic 
condition,  are  most  liable  to  it,  yet  I  have 
sometimes  seen  it  in  those  in  whom  no 
scrofulous  taint  was  to  be  detected,  and 
whose  physiological  functions  were  in  a 
state  of  activity.  The  first  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  the  tu- 
mor is  the  difficulty  of  chewing.  The 
power  of  speech  is  also  sensibly  affected. 
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The  trnnor  may,  and  often  does,  attain  a 
Urge  size — ^in  some  cases  filling  a  large 
part  of  the  mouth,  lifting  the  tongue,  dou- 
bling it  back,  and  protruding  downward 
under  the  jaws.  When  it  has  attained  a 
large  size,  it  becomes  painful,  is  apt  to  in- 
flame, and  may  suppurate,  producing  a 
rery  fetid  breath,  and  a  constant  druling  of 
the  saliva,  the  patient  instinctively  refusing 
to  swallow  it. 

In  other  instances,  its  development  is 
entirely  downward,  spreading  under  the 
jaw  in  front  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
in  which  case  it  may  be  mistaken  for  some 
other  disease,  and  is  so  often  erroneously 
treated.  Occasionally  the  tumor  may  en- 
large to  such  an  extent,  as  to  almost  or 
quite  stop  breathing,  when,  of  course,  an 
operation  is  imperatively  demanded.  If 
the  tumor  is  encysted  with  a  fluid,  it  may 
be  punctured,  and  afford  the  patient  imme- 
diate relief;  if  the  contents  are  solid,  then 
excision  is  to  be  relied  on. 

As  to  the  real  nature  of  Ranula,  the  pro- 
fession has  always  been  much  divided,  and 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  lengthy  examina- 
tion of  the  various  arguments  which  have 
been  adduced  by  the  partisans  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  The  origination 
of  the  disease  is  in  the  Whartonian  ducts, 
yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  stoppage  of  the  orifices  of  those 
ducts,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  very 
excellent  writers,  since  we  can  easily  ob- 
fterve  for  ourselves  the  continued  flow  of 
the  normal  secretion,  especially  if  a  little 
salt  l)e  placed  on  the  tongue.  The  tumor 
is  a  cyst,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
the  microscope  would  develop  the  epithe- 
lium usually  lining  cystic  tumors. 

When  once  developed,  excision,  as  well 
as  cauterization,  fails  to  effect  a  cure  In 
many  instances  they  develop  in  a  day  or 
two  after  excision,  and  the  cautery  effects 
no  more  good-  than  the  knife.  Seton  wires, 
the  .«hirt  button  of  Duypuytren,  and  other 
similar  means,  fail  in  the  great  majority  of 
ease^  When  these  tumors  are  punctured, 
the  relief  can  only  be  temporary,  and  se- 
tons  paused  through  them  often  occasion 
intense  inflammation. 


The  following  cases  will  exhibit  the  treatr 

ment  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful: 

Casb  I. — ^In  the  summer  of  1854,  J.  T., 
of  Harrison  county,  £y.,  presented  himself 
for  treatment  at  Newton's  Clinical  Insti- 
tute. Upon  examination,  I  found  a  large 
ranular  sac  extending  across  the  anterior 
base  of  the  mouth,  filling  up  the  cavity 
even  with  the  teeth,  elevating  the  tongue, 
and  pushing  it  back,  so  as  to  occasion  much 
difficulty  in  both  masticating  and  swallow- 
ing. The  disease  had  been  progressing 
nine  months,  tiiough  the  general  health 
was  but  little  impaired.  All  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  part  were  much  engorged, 
and  in  a  varicose  condition.  The  constant 
pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  gums  had 
caused  considerable  induration,  which 
might  have  led  the  inexperienced  surgeon 
into  error  of  diagnosia 

I  immediately  punctured  the  sac  with  a 
sharp  bistoury,  when  there  was  discharged 
by  the  sac  about  three  drachms  of  a  sero- 
mucous  fluid.  On  the  second  day  the  sac 
had  filled  again,  and  was  as  troublesome 
as  before.  It  was  again  punctured,  and 
again  discharged  about  three  drachms  of 
a  glary  fluid.  I  then  injected  the  sac  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  sest^ui-carbonate  of 
potash,  and  tlien  filled  the  cavity  with  lint, 
so  as  to  keep  it  distended,  the  object  being 
to  bring  the  caustic  in  contact  with  as  large 
a  surface  as  possible.  This  operation 
caused  the  patient  much  suffering;  notwith- 
standing which,  I  repeated  it  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  inflammation  became  so 
great,  that  I  was  compelled  to  desist;  and 
for  the  next  three  days,  I  used  the  lint  only. 
After  the  inflammation  had  been  reduced, 
I  resumed  the  injection  for  four  days  more. 
This  established  copious  suppuration.  I 
continued  to  use  the  injection,  though 
greatly  weakened.  The  distension  by  lint 
was  also  decreased,  and  the  sac  readily 
healed  by  granulation.  The  cure  was  ef- 
fected in  seventeen  days,  and  has  remained 
permanent  until  the  present  time. 

Case  II.— A.  W.,  of  Woodford  county, 
Ky.,  was  also  treated  at  Newton's  Clinical 
Institute,  for  a  similar  affection,  except  that 
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it  had  aeeumed  the  malignant  form,  and 
was,  of  course,  more  complicated.  In  this 
case,  the  sac  had  filled  witli  a  fungous  mat- 
ter; the  base  of  the  mouth  was  uneven, 
and  generally  indurated ;  only  a  small  soft 
place  indicating  the  existence  of  the  sac 
where  not  completely  filled  with  the  fun- 
gous matter.  The  disease  had  been  pro- 
gressing for  a  year,  occasioning  much  pain. 
It  was  greatly  inflamed  when  I  first  saw  it 

Finding  that  the  sesqui-carbonate  of  pot- 
ash would  not  take  hold  of  the  fungous 
kindly,  I  was  induced  to  substitute  for  it 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  I  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  saturated  solution,  injecting 
it  into  the  cavities  and  small  sacs  after 
they  had  been  punctured,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  J.  T.,  stuffed  them  with  lint  As 
80  much  of  the  surface  had  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  zinc,  T  was  compelled  to  cover  it 
over  with  lint  to  prevent  its  dilution  by  the 
saliva.  This  application  and  dressing  was 
made  five  times  on  alternate  days ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  (ten  days,)  the  patient 
was  discharged  cured,  and,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

This  form  of  ranula  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  cancer  of  the  mouth,  and  no 
doubt  many  cases  of  it  have  been  treated 
as  such.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  un- 
der ordinary  Allopathic  treatment,  this 
disease  is  seldom  radicall}'  cured.  Though 
I  have  treated  many  cases,  I  have  not  yet 
made  a  failure,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I 
have  indicated  the  best  treatment 
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Case  429.  Oct.  3. — Joseph  KeDsey,  set. 
11.  Opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 
About  three  years  ago,  he  had  the  measles, 
which  left  his  eyes  weak  and  much  in- 


flamed. This  condition  of  the  eyes  con- 
tinned,  in  a  slight  degree,  until  one  year 
ago,  when  the  inflammation  became  so  se* 
vere  from  a  recent  cold,  that  bis  eye  be- 
came closed,  and  light  intolerable.  Grad- 
ually the  inflammation  passed  nearly  away, 
and  now  both  comae  are  partially 
opaque,  and  a  small  ulcer,  has  ap- 
peared over  the  opacity.  Vision  is  quite 
indistinct  in  both  eyes,  and  small,  promi- 
nent blood  vessels  run  along  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  eyeball,  and  terminate  in  the 
opacities.  Appetite  good — has  had  the 
ague.  There  is  m  him  a  deficiency  of  vital 
stamina;  his  skin  is  pale,  and  he  looks 
feeble  and  much  debilitated ;  has  been  sali* 

vated.  He  is  of  the  sanguine  encephalic 
tempera  11  lent. 

Treatment, — Q:  Tine,  belladonna,  tine, 
gelseminum,  aa.  3s8,  water  3j<  M.  Apply 
as  a  collyrium  three  times  a  day.  Use  ld- 
ternally,  J^  Quinine  gr.  z,  hydrastin  gr.  xz, 
gelsemin  gr.  iv.  M.  Make  powders  xx; 
take  one  three  limes  a  day.  Avoid  the 
use  of  coffee,  and  take  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

Oct.  7. — Some  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  eyes ;  the  ulcers  have  nearly 
disappeared.     Continue  the  treatment. 

Nov.  18.  —  The  ulcers  have  healed 
smoothly,  the  inflammation  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared, end  his  general  health  has  mnch 
improved.  Continue  the  treatment,  alter- 
nating, every  three  days,  the  use  of  the  col- 
lyrium with  the  mild  zinc  ointment. 

Case  430.  Oct.  3.— Mary  Roach,  aet. 
18.  Scrofulous  ophthalmia  tarsi.  Has  been 
affected  two  years ;  is  the  sequel  to  mea- 
sles. The  symptoms  of  measles  were  not 
very  prominent.  The  eyes  have  been  in 
nearly  the  present  condition  ever  since  the 
measles  disappeared.  Her  general  health 
is  not  very  good  at  present.  The  eyelids 
are  much  indurated  at  the  edges,  with 
slight  tendency  to  purulent  secretion  from 
the  lower  lids.  Has  been  using  to  the 
eyes,  for  the  last  few  days,  the  mild  zinc 
ointment,  and  internally,  Jjk  Pmssiate  iroD 
gr.  X,  hydrastin  gr.  xxz.  M.  Make  pow- 
ders z ;  take  one  three  times  a  day. 
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Oct.  7. — Eyes  not  so  much  iDflamed. 
continae  the  treatment. 

10. — Vision  improved;  less  induration 
of  the  ejelids.     Continae  the  treatment. 

31. — Eyes  well,  but  she  now  saffers  from 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  some  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  naasea  and  sometimes  vomit- 
ing io  the  morning ;  has  a  slight  congh  in 
the  morning.  False  91,  irregular ;  pain  in 
the  middle  dorsal  region ;  naasea  after  eat- 
ing, appetite  variable,  bowels  regalar.  First 
felt  these  symptoms  about  one  year  ago ; 
commenced  with  a  barning  sensation  in 
the  gastric  region. 

Treatment. — Tfe  Podophyllin  gr.  v,  lep- 
tandrin  gr.  xv.  M.  Make  powders  vj  ; 
take  one  three  times  a  day.  T^  Hydras  tin 
39;,  ferri  phos.  38s.  M.  Make  powders 
zx ;  take  one  three  times  a  day. 

Nov.  12. — Feels  much  improved;  she 
thinks  that  she  need  not  attend  clinic  any 
more. 

Dec.  6. — Use  mild  expectorants;  con- 
tinue the  tonic. 

Dec.  25.— Entirely  well. 

Casb  431.  OcK  7. — Annie  O'Donnell, 
£t  18.  Bronchocele.  Has  been  affected 
about  six  monthi.  The  swelling  is  very 
prominent  anteriorly ;  both  lobes  and  the 
isthmas  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  enlarged, 
presenting  a  wide  spread  appearance. 
There  seems  to  be  no  inflammatory  action 
ia  the  tissues  of  the  vicinity,  yet  the  lower 
portion  of  the  neck  is  considerably  en- 
larged ;  the  enlargement  is  soft,  and  of  a 
cotton-like  feel.  General  health  rather 
feeble,  skin  pale,  sangaine  encephalic  tem- 
perament. 

Treatment, — 9r  Iodine  ointment.  Apply 
Bight  and  morning.  Take  internally,  Ijh 
lod.  potass.  3j,  comp.  syrup  stillingia  Jvj. 
M.    Take  3j  three  times  a  day. 

Nov.  1.  —  Has  improved  much;  the 
ivelHng  is  reduced,  and  her  general 
health  more  vigorous.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment 

Nov.  15. — Still  improving ;  the  thyroid 
etlargement  somewhat  more  reduced. 
Continne  the  treatment  and  apply  over  the 


part,  once  in  three  days,  a  tight  dressing 
of  adhesive  straps,  allowing  them  to  extend 
beyond  the  application  of  the  ointment ; 
(of  course  the  ointment  is  to  be  applied 
only  once  in  three  days.) 

Nov.  25.—- Still  improving ;  the  gland  is 
fast  being  reduced  to  its  normal  size.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment.  The  pressure  from 
the  adhesive  straps  applied  transversely 
and  obliquely  across  the  throat  and  gland, 
favors  much  the  absorption  of  the  enlarge- 
ment. I  sometimes  use  a  compress  under 
the  straps.  (F.) 

Case  432.  Oct.  7.— Mary  Mason,  »t. 
30.  Fistula  in  ano.  Has  been  afifected 
six  months.  Caused,  as  she  supposes,  by 
injuring  the  parts  by  a  fall  upon  the  pave- 
ment. This  commenced  as  an  absce^,  and 
terminated  in  fistula.  The  external  fistu- 
lous opening  is  about  two  inches  from  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  and  presents  a  bulbous, 
granulated  projection.  The  surrounding 
parts  are  constantly  moist  from  discharge  of 
pus  from  the  opening.  There  is  also  some 
discbarge  of  pus  froir  the  bowel.  She  thinks 
there  has  been  a  discharge  of  fetid  gas 
from  the  bowel,  through  the  fistulous  open- 
ing. Around  the  fistulous  opening,  there 
is  a  callous  mass  aboui  two  inches  in  each 
diameter.  She  suffers  some  pain  upon 
walking,  and  much  upon  sitting  down. 
Was  well  previous  to  the  above  mentioned 
fall;  but  since  then,  and  now,  she  is  quite 
feeble. 

Ireatment—fe  lod.  potas.  3j,  water  giv. 
M.  Take  3j  four  times  a  day.  Use  the 
warm  pediluvia  at  night.  This  treatment 
will  assist  in  preparing  the  patient  for  the 
introduction  of  the  ligature  next  clinic  day. 

Oct.  14. — Prof.  Freeman  attempted  to 
pass  a  ligature  through  the  fistulous  open- 
ing into  the  bowel.  Could  not  detect  the 
internal  opening  either  by  the  finger,  probe, 
or  by  water  injection  through  the  fistula. 
The  attempt  caused  her  much  pain.  Poet- 
poned  any  further  eff'ort  at  passing  the  lig- 
ature  on  account  of  her  advanced  period 
of  ntero-gestation.  The  irritable  condition 
of  the  part  induced  me  to  attempt  to  pass 
tbe  ligature  even  in  her  peculiar  condi* 
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tion,  expecting  by  its  use,  and  the  applica- 
tioD  of  the  sesq.  carb.  potass.,  to  relieve 
her  from  pain ;  also  supposing  that  the  in- 
ternal opening  was  near  the  verge  of  the 
anns.  Bat  a  persistence  in  attempting  to 
pass  the  ligature  might  prove  more  severe 
than  the  circumstances  would  justify,  and 
BO  I  postponed  the  matter  until  some  fu- 
ture time.  Continue  the  palliative  treat- 
ment 

Gase  433.  Oct.  10. — Mary  Chambers, 
set.  3.  Dysentery.  Has  been  afifected  ten 
days — ^passes  much  mucous  and  blood  from 
the  bowels.  Has  about  eight  such  dis- 
charges, during  twenty  four  hours,  accom- 
panied by  pain.  Drinks  much  water  at 
night  which  produces  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. Appetite  indifferent.  Tongue  coated 
white — night  sweat — pulse  120  per  minute. 

Ireatment. — |l  Neut.  cordial  3Ut  tine, 
opii  comp.  Jij,  tine,  xanthox.  frax.  3j. 
M.  Take  3ij.  every  two  hours.  Use 
alkaline  bath  once  per  day. 

Oct  14 — Much  improved;  scarcely  any 
pain;  discharges  less  frequent.  Continue 
the  treatment. 

Oct  30. — Discharged  cured  of  dysentery. 

Dec.  26. — Again  presented  herself  with 
a  scrofulous  eruption  upon  the  scalp,  which 
commenced  about  four  months  ago,  as  a 
small  boil.  This  was  located  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  forehead,  at  the  verge  of  the 
hair,  and  extending  backward  among  it 
The  boil  opened  and  discharged  pus  freely, 
leaving  an  eruptive  patch  about  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  hair  soon  became  mat- 
ted with  the  secretion  from  the  part,  which, 
with  its  decomposition  and  absorption, 
continued  to  irritate  the  part,  increasing 
its  size  and  virulence,  and  producing  a 
constitutional  impression.  A  similar  patch 
of  eruptions  developed  itself  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  forehead,  opposite  the  former, 
(not  precisely  an  abscess,)  and  other  simi* 
lar  eruptions  also  appeared  upon  different 
parts  of  the  face.  Some  of  them  were  con* 
siderably  inflamed,  and  others  only  vesicu- 
lar or  pustular.  Her  general  health  other- 
wise seems  good,  excepting  her  appetite, 


which  is  indifferent.  I  can  see  none  of  the 
different  and  distinctive  forms  of  tinea 
capitis  present  in  this  case,  and  therefore, 
from  its  history  and  the  appearance  of  the 
child,  I  shall  have  to  name  it  as  above. 
There  is  slight  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands,  but  this  condition  fre- 
quently arises  from  any  irritation  about  the 
face  and  scalp. 

Treatment, — Shave  the  hair  completely 
from  the  affected  parts,  and  wash  them 
with  Castile  soap  water.  Apply  to  the 
eruptions  freely,  aqua  calcis,  night  and 
morning.  Half  an  hour  after  its  applica- 
tion, apply  the  mild  zinc  ointment  Use 
the  alkaline  bath  once  per  day.  Take  in- 
ternally, Q;  lod.  potass.  3sB,  comp.  syrup 
stillingia  iiY.  M.  Take  f3ss  three  times 
a  day.    Avoid  greasy  diet. 

Dec.  30. — Has  not  shaved  the  hair  from 
the  diseased  parts,  yet  she  has  applied  the 
medicine  as  directed,  and  the  parts  are  less 
inflamed,  and  look  much  better.  I  insist 
upon  having  the  hair  shaved  from  the  scalp 
at  those  affected  parts,  for  it  retains  the 
acrid  secretion,  which  continues  to  produce 
local  and  constitutional  irritation. 

Jan.  8. — No  report 

Case  434.  Oct  14. — Mary  Conner,  »t 
44.  Chronic  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
ague.  Has  been  affected  with  the  ague  at 
intervals  during  the  last  five  years.  Has 
sometimes  a  severe  paroxysm  once  a  week, 
or  in  two  weeks,  and  sometimes  the  par- 
oxysm is  very  mild  and  quite  obscure  or 
masked.  Her  tongue  is  slightly  coated 
white,  with  red  edges;  skin  sallow;  bowels 
costive;  one  dejection  only  in  four  days; 
urinary  apparatus  apparently  not  derang- 
ed; pain  in  the  region  of  the  lower  lum- 
bar vertebrse;  yet  no  spinal  irritation,  no 
pain  upon  pressure  upon  the  vertebral 
spines;  sensation  of  weight  and  oppression 
in  the  precordia,  also  pain  upon  pressure; 
victuals  do  not  cause  uneasiness  or  pain  in 
the  stomach,  skin  dry,  alternating  at  times 
with  celd  perspiration;  feet  cold  all  the 
time;  pulse  90  per  minute,  soft  and  full. 

Ireatnient, —  Use  the  saline  and  spirit 
bath  once  a  day,  constantly.    Qr.  Podo* 
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pbylliB  gTS.  ij,  saogQinarin  gn.  iv,  irisin 
gn.  Yiij,  «zt.  valerian  q.s.  IC.  Make  pills 
Tiij;  take  one  every  night.  Vesicate  the 
precordial  region  with  oil  tiglii.  Take  {I 
bjdrastin  grs.  ij  throe  times  a  day. 


Pait2-Progre8sof  Medical  Science 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCARLATINA 

ANGINOSA. 


BY  FTE  H.  CHATASSE,  F.R.C.S. 


[The  author  of  the  present  paper,  read 
hefore  the  Birmingham  Medico^hirurgical 
5k)ciely,  has  had  great  experience  of  prac- 
tice among  children.  The  result  of  bis 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever  has  been  so  uni- 
formly successful  tliat  he  has  not  lost  a 
single  case  for  upwards  of  seven  years.  He 
says:] 

The  system  I  adopt,  in  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  is  to  keep  Uie  bed-room  cool — I  may 
say  cold — and  to  have  a  thorough  ventila^ 
tion  through  it  I  therefore  throw  open 
the  windows,  he  it  winter  or  summer,  and 
have  the  curtains  and  valances  of  the  bed 
removed  If  it  be  winter  time,  I  allow  the 
patient  to  have  one  blanket  and  a  sheet; 
if  it  be  summer  time,  a  sheet  only  to  cover 
him.  If  the  throat  be  not  seriously  affect- 
ed, I  merely  order  a  narrow  strip  of  flannel 
once  round  the  throat  If  the  tonsils  be 
much  enlarged,  I  apply  a  barm  and  oat- 
meal poultice  to  the  throat,  changing  it 
night  and  morning.  I  prescribe  an  acidu- 
lated infusion  of  roses  mixture,  that  is  to 
say,  infusion  of  roses,  with  an  excess  of 
acid,  made  palatable  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  syrup,  to  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours.  This  is  the  only  medicine 
I  give.  Where  the  child  is  old  enough,  I 
find  roasted  apples,  mixed  with  raw  sugar, 
very  grateful  to  the  patient 

Here  let  me  pause,  to  advise  my  medi- 
cal brethren  always  to  make  medicines  for 
ehiklreii  pleasant    The  administration  of 


nauseous  medicines  to  children  oftentimes 
causes  sickness,  disgust,  and  irritation, 
which  frequently  do  more  harm  than  the 
medicine  does  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject:  I  avoid 
purgatives  in  scarlet  fever.  I  never,  on 
any  account  whatever,  give  a  particle  of 
opening  medicine  for  the  first  ten  days  at 
least  It  is  my  Arm  conviction,  that  the 
administration  of  purgatives  in  scarlet 
fever,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dropsy,  disease 
and  death.  When  we  take  into  conside- 
ration the  sympathy  that  there  is  between 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  I  think 
that  we  should  pause  before  giving  irrita- 
ting medicines.  The  irritation  of  the  pur- 
gatives on  the  mucous  membrane  may 
cause  the  poison  of  the  skin  disease  to  be 
driven  internally  to  the  kidneys,  throat, 
pericardium,  or  brain.  You  may  say.  Do  you 
not  purge  if  the  bowels  be  not  opened  for 
a  week  ?    I  say  emphatically.  No  I 

Now  with  regard  to  food.  If  the  infant 
be  at  the  breast,  keep  him  entirely  to  it. 
If  he  be  weaned,  and  under  two  years  old, 
give  him  milk  and  water,  and  cold  water 
to  drink.  If  he  be  older,  give  him  toast 
and  water,  and  plain  water  from  the  pump, 
as  much  as  he  choses ;  let  it  be  quite  cold, 
the  colder  the  better.  Weak  black  tea,  or 
thin  gruel,  may  be  given,  but  caring  little 
if  he  take  nothing  but  cold  water,  unless 
he  be  an  infant  at  the  breast  Avoid  broths 
and  stimulants  of  every  kind. 

Now,  you  must  warily  watch  for  a 
change  of  temperature  in  the  skin.  As 
long  as  the  skin  is  hot,  the  above  plan  I 
steadily  follow :  but  the  moment  the  skin 
of  the  patient  becomes  cool,  which  it  will 
do  probably  in  five  or  seven  days,  instantly 
close  the  window,  and  immediately  put 
more  clothes  on  the  bed.  But  still  do  not 
purge. 

You  will  find  the  acidulated  infusion  of 
roses  most  grateful  to  the  little  patient;  it 
will  abate  the  fever,  it  will  cleanse  his 
tongue,  it  will  clear  his  throat  of  mucus,  it 
will,  as  soon  as  the  fever  is  abated,  give 
him  an  appetite.  I  believe,  too,  the  acid 
treatment  has  some  peculiar  properties  of 
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neutralizing  the*  scarlatina  poison.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  explain  how,  or  why,  or 
wherefore. 

When  the  appetite  returns,  you  may  con- 
sider the  patient  to  be  safe.  The  diet  must 
now  be  gradually  improved.  Bread  and 
butter,  milk  and  water,  and  arrow-root 
made  with  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water^ 
may  be  given  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days.  Then  a  little  batter  or  rice  pudding 
may  be  added ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after- 
ward, a  little  chicken,  or  a  mutton  chop. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  I  have  had 
some  fearful  cases  of  scarlet  fever;  but,  re- 
lying on  this  plan  of  treatment,  I  have  giv- 
en, even  in  very  bad  cases,  a  favorable 
prognosis.  I  have  had  cases  where  there 
have  been  violent  headache  and  delirium : 
where  there  have  been  immense  swellings 
of  the  parotid  and  submaxiUary  glands; 
where  there  have  been  enormous  enlarge- 
ment and  ulceration  of  the  tonsils ;  where 
a  great  portion  of  the  fluid  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  mouth  has  escaped  down  the 
nostrils;  where  there  has  been  a  purulent 
discharge  down  the  nose,  which  discharge 
has  in  many  instances  quite  excoriated  the 
skin  over  which  it  has  traveled — and  yet, 

in  such  cases,  the  patients  have  invariably 
recovered. 

There  is  another  important  regulation  I 
lay  great  stress  upon :  I  never  allow  a  scar- 
let fever  patient,  even  if  the  attack  be  mild, 
to  leave  the  house  under  a  month  in  the 
summer,  and  then  not  if  the  wind  be  in  the 
east  or  north-east;  nor  under  six  weeks  in 
the  winter.  During  the  last  seven  years,  I 
have  never  had  anasarca  from  scarlatina^ 
and  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  plan  I 
have  just  recommended,  and  in  not  allow- 
ing my  patients  to  leave  the  house  under  a 
month — until,  in  fact,  the  skin  that  is  peeled 
off  has  been  renewed.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his 
valuable  lectures,  gives  some  excellent  ad- 
vice on  this  subject  From  the  sixteenth 
to  the  thirtieth  day,  I  watch  the  case  assid- 
uously, to  assure  myself  that  there  be  no 
dropsical  approach,  carefully  examining 
tlie  urine,  ascertaining  that  there  be  plenty 
of  it,  and  that  it  be  not  albuminous. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  the  plan  I  adopt : 


1.  Thorough  ventilation,  a  cool  room, 
and  scant  clothes  on  bed,  for  the  first  ^ve 
or  seven  days. 

2.  A  change  of  temperature  of  skin  to  be 
carefully  regarded.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is 
cool,  closing  the  windows,  and  putting  ad- 
ditional clothes  on  the  bed. 

3.  Infusion  of  roses,  with  an  excess  of 
acid,  sweetened,  the  only  medicine  to  be 
given. 

4.  Purgatives  to  be  rigorously  avoided, 
for  the  first  ten  days  at  least,  and  even  af- 
terward, unless  there  be  absolute  necessity. 

5.  Leeches,  blisters,  emetics,  and  cold 
and  tepid  spongings,  inadmissible  in  scarlet 
fever. 

6.  A  strict  antiphlogistic  diet  for  the  first 
week,  during  which  time  cold  water  to  be 
given  ad  libitum. 

7.  The  patient  not  to  leave  the  house  in 
the  summer  under  the  month;  in  the  win- 
ter, under  six  weeks. 

My  firm  conviction  is,  that  purgatives, 
emetics,  and  blisters,  by  depressing  the  pa- 
tient, sometimes  cause  scarlatina  angina  to 
degenerate  into  scarlatina  maligna ;  for  al- 
though I  have  had  numerous  cases  of  scar- 
latina anginosa  (my  practice  being  much 
among  children),  and  some  of  the  cases 
very  severe  ones,  I  have  never  had,  since  I 
have  adopted  my  present  plan  of  treatment, 
one  single  case  of  scarlatina  maligna.  I 
have  such  faith  in  my  present  plan  of  treat- 
ment, that  if  it  be  duly  followed  out,  I 
should  seldom  despair  of  even  the  worst  of 
cases  recovering. — Assoc.  Med.  Journal. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE 

UTERUa 


MM.  Trousseau  and  Aran  have  already 
employed  glycerine,  but  with  little  satisfac- 
tion, in  uterine  affections.  M.  Demarquay, 
however,  has  found  it  useful  in  simple  or 
granular  ulceration  of  the  cervix.  When 
the  ulceration  has  been  chronic,  or  when 
the  cervix  was  rather  enlarged  and  tume- 
fied, caustic  applications  were  also  made. 
Glycerine  was  then  applied  by  means  of 
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wadding;  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar, 

the  secretions,  commonly  so  abundant  and 

fetid,  were  remarkably  moderate  in  quan- 
tity. 

In  vaginitis,  also,  glycerine  has  been  ap- 
plied: but  here,  as  in  diseases  of  the  cervix 
nteri,  nothing  conclusive  can  as  yet  be  ar- 
rived at  regarding  its  efficacy. 

The  editor  of  the  Med,  limes  and  Gaz. 
ettates  (April  22,  1856,)  that  he  has  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  a  trial  of 
the  remedy  by  Mr.  Skey,  in  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  The  first  few  cases  in 
which  it  was  resorted  to  appeared  greatly 
benefited,  and  Mr.  Skey  was  induced,  by 
their  result,  to  direct  its  general  use.  His 
final  oonclttsion,  however,  as  stated  in  clini- 
cal remarks,  has  been,  that  the  remedy 
possesses  no  peculiar  virtues  whatever. 
A  considerable  number  of  sores  heal  rap- 
idly during  its  use,  as,  indeed,  they  would 
do,  under  that  of  any  non-irritating  applicar 
tion  which  would  exclude  the  air  and  pre- 
vent drying;  in  those,  however,  which 
have  assumed  an  unhealthy  state,  and 
which  resist  the  influence  of  other  like 
remedies,  it  effects  nothing  whatever.  A 
smaller  series  of  trials  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son on  patients  at  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Hospital,  have  led  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  Mr.  Skey.  Unhealthy  sores 
dree^sed  with  it  for  jferiods  of  three  weeks 
have  remained  precisely  in  statu  quo.  It 
is  an  agreeable  application,  causes  no 
smarting,  excludes  the  air,  keeps  the  sore 
moist,  and  does  not  adhere  to  its  edges; 
but  beyond  these  it  appears  to  possess  no 
recommendations.  While  more  expen- 
sive, it  seems  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
olive  or  almond  oil.  It  may  seem  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  great  discrepancy 
between  foreign  and  English  experience 
which  these  conclusions  show.  It  might, 
perhaps,  scarcely  be  deemed  fair  to  insin- 
uate, that  on  the  Continent  the  employ- 
ment of  dressings  which  simply  exclude 
air,  and  are  themselves  non-irritating,  is 
not  so  well  understood  as  among  ou]> 
selves,  and  that,  consequently,  credit  has 
been  given  to  a  single  remedy  which  be- 
longs ralher  to  the  whole  class.    Such, 


however,  we  suspect  is,  to  some  extent, 
the  case.  In  one  case,  recorded  by  M. 
Fetel,  the  source  of  fallacy  is  transparent 
A  woman  came  under  his  care  for  pha- 
gedenic stomatitis.  Glycerine  was  ap- 
plied, and  chlorate  of  potash  given,  A  very 
rapid  cure,  of  course,  occurred.  The  nar- 
ration reminds  one  of  Voltaire's  assertion, 
that  he  could  easily  kill  a  flock  of  sheep 
by  spells  of  witchcraft,  provided,  at  the 
same  time,  he  might  mix  a  little  arsenic 
with  their  food. 


KESULT  OF  THE  QUANTITATIVE 
AND  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS 
OF  HOMOEOPATHIC  MEDICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 


BT  EDWARD  H.  PARKBR,  M.  D. 


During  the  last  two  years  my  attention 
has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  drugs 
used  by  gentlemen  professing  to  practice 
medicine  '' homoeopathically."  In  conse- 
quence of  my  observaUons  I  determined, 
as  opportunity  offered,  to  obtain  specimens 
of  the  remedies  actually  used  by  these 
practitioners,  and  sold  by  various  pharma- 
ceutists, and  to  submit  them  to  an  experi- 
enced chemist  for  analysia  This  has  been 
done  in  three  instances  with  the  following 
results: 

The  first  analysis  was  made  of  the  con- 
tents of  two  vials,  marked  respectively 
Mercurius  SolubiliSj  and  Arsenicum,  This 
is  their  history : 

A  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  become 
acquainted  in  some  business  connections, 
often  talked  to  me  of  his  health,  and  of  the 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  a 
prominent  homoeopath  of  this  city.  Among 
other  powders,  he  showed  me  some  which 
he  was  taking,  and  which  I  was  sure  con- 
tained a  notable  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  He  also  praised  the  treatment  to 
which  his  child  was  submitted  when  it  had 
diarrhoea  from  teething,  or  other  cause.  A 
gray  powder  and  a  white  one  were  given 
alternately,  and  the  child  liked  to  take 
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them.  His  wife  kept  them  constantly  by 
her,  and  if  the  child  had  a  discharge  fVom 
the  bowels  which  she  thought  was  a  little 
too  loose,  she  would  give  her  a  few  doses 
of  these  powders.  She  thought,  however, 
that  the  blackish  powder  {mere,  solub,)  did 
the  most  good.  My  fViend  constantly 
urged  me  to  try  them,  for,  I  think  that  be- 
cause I  did  not  rail  at  homoeopathy,  but 
spoke  of  its  practitioners  as  I  would  of 
other  gentlemen,  he  had  some  hopes  of 
converting  me  to  his  faith,  than  which  I 
can  conceive  of  no  more  preposterous  sup- 
position. Finally  I  requested  him  to  pro- 
cure me  some  of  the  same  powders  he  was 
using  for  his  child.  This  he  did,  and  I 
placed  tbem  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Du  Berceau,  of  this  city,  who  is  a  skillful 
analytical  chemist     This  is  his  report : 

One  hundred  parts  of  white  powder, 
marked  Ar$enieufn  Alh.f  contians  1.112  of 
Arsenious  Acid.  The  remainder  is  cane 
sugar.  The  Second,  marked  Solubilis 
Mercury^  contains  in  one  hundred  parts 
11.00  of  Metallic  Mercury.  The  remain- 
der is  cane  sugar.  The  mercury  was  in 
the  condition  of  black  oxyd,  obtained  by 
the  reaction  of  proto-nitrate  of  mercury 
and  ammonia. 

The  mother,  when  told  of  the  amount  of 
mercury  and  arsenic  which  she  had  been 
giving  to  the  child,  was  horrified,  and  has 
since  used  them  less  indiscriminately. 

At  my  request  the  same  friend  purchased 
for  me  a  case  of  medicines  of  a  homoeo- 
pathic druggist  It  is  like  those  which  he 
ordinarily  sells  for  family  use.  This  I  also 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Du  Berceau, 
and  he  obtained  the  following  results. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Calc.  Carb.,  100 
parts  of  powder  contain  1.066  Carbonate 
of  lime. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Carb.  Vegetabilis, 
100  parts  of  powder  contain  0.500  fine 
Charcoal. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Arsen.  Alb.,  100 
parts  of  powder  contain  1.120  Arsenious 
Acid. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Mercur.  Solub., 
100  parts  of  powder  contain  1.350  Metallic 
Mercury. 


In  the  bottle  marked  Hepar.  Salph.,  100 
parts  of  powder  contain  0.900  Sulphur. 

In  the  botUe  marked  Stibium,  100  parts 
of  powder  contain  0.500  Oxyd  of  Antimony. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Sulphur,  100  parts 
solution  contain  0.100  Sulphur. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Phosphorus,  100 
parts  solution  contain  0.430  Phosphorus. 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  vials  in  the 
case,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  in 
the  preceding  list,  were  not  examined,  part- 
ly because  I  wished  to  preserve  them  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  might  desire 
to  see  for  themselves,  and  partly  because  it 
is  so  difficult  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  which 
remains  after  evaporation  of  the  men- 
struum. The  qualitative  analysis  of  or- 
ganic substances  is  well  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  uncertain  of  the 
operations  of  the  chemist  The  sugar  in 
these  powders  was  that  obtained  from  milk. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  instance 
the  arsenic  and  soluble  mercury  are  the 
strongest  preparations,  though  the  latter 
does  not  compare  in  its  amount  of  metallic 
mercury  with  the  proportion  found  in  the 
first  analysis.  These  two  remedies  seem  to 
be  great  favorites  with  homoeopaths,  being 
frequently  prescribed  by  them.  Why  this 
is  we  now  understand.      *        ♦        « 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  such  an 
abandonment  of  "  potentization"  should 
have  occurred  among  homoeopathists  them- 
selves, for  these  drugs  came  from  their 
pharmaceutists,  from  the  shops  patronized 
by  all  the  prominent  men  of  that  school  in 
this  city.  The  question  can  be  answered 
only  by  referring  to  the  position  which 
they  now  occupy.  If  these  gentlemen  are 
shown  such  proofs  of  the  strength  of  these 
preparations  as  these  analyses  aflbrd,  or 
such  as  the  very  appearance  of  their  tinc- 
tures gives,  they  will  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  we  are  correct,  or  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  which  is  is  inconsistent  with 
homoeopathy.  They  will  say  that  they  are 
honuBopathistSj  but  they  are  not  Hahnemm*^ 
nitts.  0  no  I  not  they.  How  could  one  be 
so  stupid  as  to  make  such  a  blunder.  They 
believe  in  the  doctrine,  simUia   $imilibu9 
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cicranfur,  but  they  do  BOt  find  that  potenti- 
zation  as  taught  by  IlaliDeinanD  ie  borne 
out  by  experience.  To  be  sure,  this  is  no 
more  than  the  whole  medical  profession 
has  been  saying  ever  since  the  absurd  doc- 
trine was  propounded,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  common  sense  teaches;  but  if  one 
suggests  this  to  them,  and  congratulates 
them  on  their  returning  senses,  he  gets  very 
little  thanks  for  his  trouble.  The  fact, 
however,  of  this  entire  change  of  position 
should  be  more  generally  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  profession  than  it  is,  so  that 
we  may  not  waste  time  in  assailing  a  posi- 
tion which  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
It  is  safe  to  attribute  any  supposed  effect 
of  a  decillionth  of  a  grain  of  charcoal 
to  imagination,  but  it  is  not  quite  safe 
to  attribute  to  the  same  influence  the 
effects  of  five  drops  of  saturated  tincture 
of  aconite.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
might  happen  that  a  homoeopath  and  a 
physician  would  both  treat  a  patient  in  the 
same  way,  their  only  difference  being  in 
their  process  of  reasoning.  Both  give 
quinine  in  intermittent  fever ;  the  homoeo- 
path because,  as  he  alleges,  it  will  produce 
in  a  healthy  person  similar  symptoms ; 
the  physician  for  the  reason  that  he  knows 
it  usually  cures  the  disease!  not,  as  is 
slanderously  reported,  because  he  believes 
it  will  produce  symptoms  unlike  intermit- 
tent fever.  He  is  no  a//opath.  It  did  in 
fact  happen  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  be  asked 
to  see  a  patient  who  was  under  the  care  of 
a  homoeopath,  not  in  consultation  with 
him,  but  because  he  was  desired  to  give 
his  opinion  whether  or  not  it  was  safe  to 
trust  the  patient  longer  under  the  treat- 
ment The  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  and 
he  found  Spiritus  Mindereri  and  all  the 
usual  remedies  in  ordinary  doses,  the  pa- 
tient doing  very  well.  He  could  not  but 
say  to  the  attendant,  "if  this  is  homoeo- 
pathy I  am  a  homoeopath."  To  be  sure 
the  physician  may  write  a  prescription  for 
einchnna^  and  the  homoeopath  may  write 
one  for  china ;  or  the  one  for  hydrargiri 
ondi  nigri,  and  the  other  for  mere,  soluh.; 
one  for  antimony,  and  the  other  for  itibium^ 


but  both  mean  the  same  thing,  and  the 
patient  will  receive  the  same  drug. 

It  is  a  question  of  practical  interest  to 
the  profession  to  ascertain  what  there  is  of 
good,  if  any,  in  homoeopathy.  Almost 
every  "  new  school"  enables  us  to  gain 
some  profitable  suggestions,  which  repay 
the  labor  of  sifting  them  out  of  a  large 
mass  of  chaff.  The  Hahnemannists  have 
tried  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases with  nothing,  which  we  should  not 
have  been  justified  in  making,  and  they 
have  thus  taught  us  something  in  the  nat- 
ural history  of  disease.  In  their  progress 
from  infinitesimals  to  large  doses,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  them  to  conceal  the 
change  in  their  medicines,  and  therefore 
they  have  studied  the  art  of  giving  medi 
cines  in  the  most  agreeable,  or  in  the  least 
offensive  form,  and  in  this  respect  we  can 
learn  something  from  homoeopathy.  The 
old  school  of  practitioners,  who,  when 
called  to  a  patient's  house,  seemed  to  make 
it  their  first  duty  to  fill  it  with  eight-ounce 
vials,  have  not  entirely  passed  away,  nei- 
ther have  their  abominably  tasting  com- 
pounds  entirely  disappeared.  Their  big 
bottles,  their  table  spoonful  doses,  their 
nauseous  mixtures,  have  driven  and  still 
do  drive  family  after  family  to  homoeo* 
paths,  simply  because  it  is  not  human  na- 
ture to  desire  to  drink  such  a  mixture  as 
tincture  of  aloes  and  assafoetida  with 
castor  oil  and  turpentine  in  equal  parte,  a 
wine  glass  full  at  a  time,  if  almost  tast^ 
less  water  or  sweet  powder  will  accomplish 
the  same  good.  To  doctors,  even,  when 
they  fall  sick,  an  agreeable  draught  is 
preferable  to  one  the  very  thought  of 
which  stirs  them  to  their  lowest  deptha 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  mode 
in  which  concentrated  tinctures  can  be 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  less  pow- 
erful preparations  Neither  is  it  neo- 
essary  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  desira- 
bleness  of  giring  small  doses  often;  rather 
than  a  single  large  draught  A  few  dropa 
of  aconite  tincture,  in  water,  is  vastly 
pleasanter  than  even  spiritus  mindereri  or 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre.      The  dose  of  Nor* 
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wood's  veratrum  viride  is  much  pleaeanter 
than  infusion  or  even  tincture  of  digitalis. 
But  the  lesson  is  more  profitable  with 
reference  to  powders.       For  adults,  solid 
substances  can  usually  be  given  in  pill 
form,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  rolling 
them  in  powdered  aloes.      To  this  day  I 
can   not  rid  myself  of  the  remembrance 
of  the  disgust  with  which  I  used  to  swal- 
low the  pills  so  coated,  and  with  diflSculty 
convince  myself  that  the  druggists  now 
use  only  liquorice  or  more  tasteless  pow- 
ders.     Still   for  these  pills  we  need  not 
select  the  most  bulky  drugs.      The  active 
principles  of  plants,  whisn  isolated,  aid  us 
in  diminishing  our  pills,  and  will  still  more 
when  their  powers  and  properties  are  fully 
tested. 

Children,  however,  do  not  readily  swal- 
low pills,  and  agreeable  powders  are  often 
a  great  desideratum  in  treating  them.      A 
child's  life  may  depend  upon  his  taking 
remedies  willingly  and  without  compulsion. 
Thorough  trituration  of   the  drug   with 
sugar  seems  to  accomplish  this  best,  espe- 
cially if,  when  it  is  practicable,  the  doses 
are  divided,  but  repeated  oftener.      The 
homoeopathic    dispensatories  direct  that 
powders  should  be  placed  upon  the  tongue 
and  allowed  to  dissolve,  when  they  are  to 
be  washed  down  with  a  good  draught  of 
water.     There  is  some  philosophy  in  this, 
for  the  dissolving  sugar  first  gives  the  im- 
pression to  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  the 
water  washes  down  the  balance  almost 
untasted.    In  the  minds  of  children,  more- 
over, the  first  taste  seems  to  be  associated 
with  the  fact  of  taking  the  powder,  while 
the  second  and  more  disagreeable  one  is 
not  remembered  against  the  dosing.    To 
avail  one's  self  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sugar  should  be  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder ;  otherwise  the  end  is  not 
obtained.  If,  for  instance,  ordinary  crushed 
or  granulated  sugar  is  used,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  not  an  actual  powder,  but 
a  mass  of  more  or  less  complete  crystals. 
On  mixing  a  powder  with  these  it  either 
falls  to  the  bottom,  or  clinging  to  the 
crystals,  coats  them  over.      In  this  condi- 


tion the  sugar  is  less  readily  dissolved  than 
when  in  powder,  and  in  addition,  each 
crystal  is  covered  on  its  outside  with  the 
drug,  which  is  first  dissolved,  and  gives  its 
taste  to  the  whole  mass.  Here,  then,  is 
the  advantage,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
triturations  recommended  by  Hahnemann. 
—Amer.  Med.  Monthly,  N.  F. 


EFFECTS  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON 

MAN. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  flexibility  of  his 
constitution,  although  obtaining  much  ar- 
tificial aid,  man  can  subsist  under  the 
greatest  climatic  extremes.  The  Esqui- 
maux endure  the  cold  between  the  paral- 
lels of  seventy  and  eighty  degrees;  the 
African  Negroes  subsist  under  the  burning 
Bun  of  the  Equator ;  while  Europeans,  ac- 
customed to  an  intermediate  temperature, 
have  borne  the  rigor  of  the  highest  acces- 
sible latitude,  and  the  fiercest  heat  of  the 
Torrid  zone. 

The  power  of  the  human  frame  to  resist 
cold,  according  to  Sir  John  Ross,  who  ex- 
perienced four  successive  Arctic  winters, 
appears  to  vary  remarkably  in  different 
constitutions.    His  general  conclusion  is, 
that  the  ruddy,  elastic,  fiorid,  or  clear-com- 
plexioned  man,  endowed  with  what  physi- 
cians call  the  sanguine  temperament,  has 
a  peculiar  power  of  retaining  heat ;  while 
those  having  pale,  fiabby,  sallow  counte- 
nances, whose  temperament  is  said  to  be 
phlegmatic  or  melancholic,  are  proportion- 
ately deficient.    The  most  ample  clothing 
will  not  compensate  for  the  deficiency, 
since  it  can  only  retain  the  internal  heat , 
and  if  this  be  wanting,  one  might  as  well 
attempt  to  warm  a  piece  of  ice  by  means 
of  a  blanket.    He  places  his  chief  reliance 
on  abundance  of  food ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Esquimaux  take  as  much  as  ten 
or  twelve  pounds*  weight  of  animal  food  in 
twenty-four  hoars,  its  effect  being  hight- 
ened  by  the  fat  and  oleaginous  quality  of 
their  diet.    The  oxygen  which  is  inhaled 
with  atmospheric  air  combines  chemically 
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with  the  carbon  of  the  food,  and  that  chem- 
ical action  is  the  caase  of  heat  and  vital 
force.  Therefore,  a  mnch  larger  snpply  of 
animal  food,  which  contains  many  more 
times  more  carbon  than  vegetables,  is  ne- 
cessary in  a  cold  climate ;  while,  amid  tor 
rid  heat,  nee  and  fmit  form  a  more  appro- 
priate diet. — Exchange. 
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BT  P.  H.  HAMILTOH,  M.  D.,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

FBACTCBES  OF  THE  FEXUR — UPPER  THIRD. 

NSOK. 

Case  I. — Simplefracture,  Result  imperfect. 

James  Barry,  set.  52.  Simple  fracture 
of  the  femur  through  the  neck.  Drs.  Mor- 
ris and  Lewis  in  attendance.  They  used 
a  straight  splint  three  weeks,  and  then 
permitted  him  to  go  about  on  crutches. 

I  examined  the  limb  three  months  after 
the  accident  occurred,  and  found  it  shor- 
tened one  inch  and  a  half. 

Cafe  II. — Simple  fracture.  Besult  imperfect. 

Dec.  12, 1850,  Thomas  Kellogg,  a^t  77,  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  fell  through  the  hold 
of  a  steamer,  at  Buffalo,  striking  partly  up- 
on the  right  trocanter,  and  bruising  also 
other  parts  of  his  body  severely. 

Dr.  Wilcox  was  called,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Dr.  Camp,  by  request  of  Dr. 
Wilcox,  was  added  to  the  counsel.  They 
noticed  that  the  flesh  and  skin  were  bruised 
over  the  right  trocanter,  and  apprehended 
a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  af- 
ter a  very  careful  examination  they  could 
not  discover  any  satisfactory  evidence  of 
such  a  fracture.  The  limb  was  not  shor- 
tened, nor  were  the  toes  lurned  either  out- 
ward or  inward,  unnaturally;  but  whenever 
attempts  were  made  to  flex  the  limb  it  was 
very  painful,  and  the  limb  moved  spasmo- 
dically. 

After  about  two  weeks  Dr.  Wilcox  dis- 
covered that  the  limb  was  shortened.  Dr. 
Gamp  had  seen  the  patient  three  or  four 
times  with  Dr.  Wilcox,  and  neither  of  these 


gentlemen  found  any  shortening  until  now. 
A  straight  splint  was  immediately  applied, 
with  extension  and  counter-extension. 

From  that  time  until  the  period  of  my 
examination,  about  six  months  after  the 
accident,  it  continued  to  shorten.  He 
could  notice  a  marked  difference  during 
the  last  month.  Dr.  Wilcox  was  present 
with  me  at  this  examination.  Th  ?  limb 
measured  just  three  inches  less  in  length 
than  the  other;  the  motions  at  the  joint, 
or  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  were  tolerable 
free;  his  toes  were  neither  inclined  out- 
ward nor  inward,  unnaturally.  The  tro- 
canter was  not  much  flattened,  and  seemed 
to  move  on  a  long  radius  when  the  thigh 
was  rotated.  He  used  crutchbs,  and  bore 
no  weight  on  the  limb  in  walking.  The 
thigh  seemed  to  give  way,  or  "spring," 
when  he  settled  his  body  upon  the  limb. 

Mr.  Kellogg  sued  the  ownei-s  of  the  ves- 
sel for  damages,  but  was  nonsuited  on  the 
ground  of  some  technical  irregularity  in 
the  proceedings. 

Case  III. — Simple  Fracture ,  result  imperfect 

Eddy,  of  Potter's  Corners,  Erie  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  oet  78,  fell,  July  28,  1847,  striking  on 
the  trocanter  major.  He  fell  about  four 
feet. 

Dr.  Nott  in  attendance.  Dr.  Nott  laid 
his  limb  over  a  double  inclined  plane. 

I  was  requested  to  see  him  in  consulta- 
tion, thirty-six  hours  after  the  accident. 
The  leg  was  everted,  and  any  attempts  to 
rotate  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  were 
very  painful.  I  could  not  detect  crepitus. 
The  trocanter  was  carried  upwurd  and 
backward,  and  the  limb  shortened  one  inch. 

I  recommended  a  continuance  of  the 
treatment  for  the  present.  Subsequently 
a  straight  splint  was  employed,  but  only 
for  a  short  time. 

I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Eddy  since,  but 
I  have  learned  from  Dr.  Nott,  that  he  was 
able  to  get  upon  crutches  in  about  eight 
weeks,  and  that  during  the  four  or  five 
years  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  in 
this  country,  he  used  a  cane,  and  walked 
with  a  manifest  halt.    Trecisely  how  much 
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the  limb  was  shortened  he  was  unable  to 
say,  yet  he  knew  it  was  shortened. 

Cask  IV. — Simple  fracturefrenUt  imperfect. 

Mrs.  Jane  Stewart,  of  Buffalo,  st.  73, 
fell  July  4th,  1847,  while  descending  a 
flight  of  steps,  striking  upon  the  trocanter 
major  of  the  right  side. 

Dr.  Bryaiit  Barwell  in  attendance.  Dr. 
Burweli  requested  me  to  see  Mrs.  8.  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  after  the  accident. 
No  eplint  had  been  applied.  The  limb 
was  shortened  half  an  inch.  The  leg  was 
ererted,  but  could  be  easily  rotated  inward. 
No  crepitus.  The  principal  pain  which 
she  suffered  was  below  the  trocanter  ma- 
jor. The  whole  limb  was  oedematouB.  She 
had  also  incontinence  of  urine.  Dr.  B. 
had  been  obliged  to  gire  her  opium  freely 
to  alleviate  her  pains. 

No  change  in  the  treatment  was  recom- 
mended. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  months 
she  was  unable  to  lie  down,  and  for  about 
one  year  she  was  unable  to  walk.  From 
this  time  she  gradually  recovered  her  health 
and  strength,  and  walked  with  considerable 
ease,  but  with  a  halt.  She  survived  the 
accideut  five  years,  her  death  having  no 
connection  with  this  injury.  The  limb  was 
never  measured  after  I  saw  her. 

Cask  V. — Simple  fracturey  Result  imperfect. 

Mrs.  Wright,  a  German  woman,  living 
in  Buffalo,  act.  66,  broke  the  right  femur 
through  its  neck,  by  a  fall  upon  the  ice, 
Jan.  25, 1850.  She  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  on  the  same  day. 

I  could  not  detect  any  crepitus,  nor  was 

there  any  shortening  of  the  limb,  the  toes 

were  turued  out  so  as  to  lie  flat  upon  the 

bed.    We  suspected  a  fracture  of  the  neck 

of  the  femur.    The  patient  was  laid  in  bed 

upon  her  back,  and  pillows  were  placed 

under  her  knees. 
Feb.  1.    We  found  the  leg  shortened, 

and  we  laid  it  over  a  double  inclined  plane. 
On  the  10th  of  February  she  had  bed  sores, 
and  the  splint  was  removed,  the  limb  be- 
ing placed  again  over  pillows. 
This  treatment  was  continued  antil  the 


28th  of  Feb.,  when  she  left  the  hospital, 
and  I  have  not  seen  her  since.  Shortly 
before  she  left  we  found  the  thigh  short- 
ened half  an  inch. 

Case  VI. — Simplefracture,  result  imperfect. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Brenoe,  st.  50,  broke 
her  right  thigh  through  its  neck,  either  in 
February  or  March,  of  1852.  She  was 
standing  upon  a  box,  three  feet  high,  when 
she  fell,  striking  upon  her  right  hip. 

Dr.  Hill  was  called.  She  was  laid  upon 
a  bed,  but  no  splints  were  applied. 

July  20,  1855,  she  was  admitted  to  the 
Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Dr.  Winne's  service. 

Oct  1, 1853, 1  found  this  woman  in  my 
ward.  During  all  of  my  previous  service, 
she  had  been  in  a  private  ward,  and  my  at- 
tention had  not  been  called  to  her.  She 
had  had  no  surgical  treatment  beyond  con- 
flnement  in  bed,  and  this,  I  understand, 
was  voluntary.  Her  thigh  was  shortened 
one  inch  and  a  half,  and  rotated  outward. 
The  trocanter  major  rotated  on  a  very 
short  axis.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  klick, 
or  crepitus,  at  this  point.  It  hurt  her  veiy 
much  to  abduct  the  thigli. 

I  directed  that  she  should  be  got  out  of 
bed  into  a  chair.  This,  with  great  labor, 
was  soon  accomplished;  but  after  a  few 
mouths  I  found  her  again  lying  in  bed,  and 
I  could  never  again  persuade  her  to  get 
up.  There  was  no  necessity  for  this,  I 
think,  beyond  her  own  strong  disinclina- 
tion to  do  otherwise. 

Nov.  1, 1856,  nearly  five  years  after  the 
accident,  she  still  occupies  the  same  bed, 
yet  her  health  is  tolerably  good,  and  no 
sufficient  reason  exists  why  she  should  not 
walk  about  or  sit  up. 

Case  YlL^Simple  fracture,  result  imperfect. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Langen,  set.  84,  while 
carrying  a  bundle  of  wood,  her  foot  slipped 
and  she  fell,  striking  on  the  loft  trocanter. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the 
following  day,  (Jan.  1856.)  Dr.  John 
Boardman,  hospital  surgeon,  in  attendance. 

Dr.  Boardman  could  not  discover  either 
crepitas  or  shortening,  but  the  foot  and 
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knee  were  everted.  She  was  directed  to 
lie  ttill  in  bed.  Subseqaently  Dr.  Doard- 
mmn  tbonght  that  he  detected  crepitus,  bat 
I  was  unable  to  do  so  at  any  time. 

She  left  the  hospilal,  Ang.  81,  1856, 
mboot  eight  mooths  after  her  admiBBion, 
nnable  to  walk  except  with  cratches.  The 
thigh  is  shorteaed  half  an  inch ;  toes  not 
ererted.  The  trocanter  major  feels  broad 
and  flattened,  and  the  npper  part  seems  to 
be  thrown  inward  toward  the  body.  I  now 
suspect  that  this  was  a  fractare  of  the  neck 
close  to  the  trocanter,  and  involving  the 
trocanter  itself ,  and  also  that  it  is  a  case 
of  impaction  of  the  neck.  The  great 
breadth  of  the  trocanter  is  probably  dae  to 
an  abundant  ossific  deposit.  I  believe  it 
has  united  by  bone. 

Case  YIU. — Simjde  frttcturef  result  im- 

perfect. 
James  McLaren,  set.  65.  Admitted  to 
the  Buffalo  Hospital,  Sept.  8, 1855,  with  a 
firaeture  of  the  left  thigh  bone  throagh  the 
neck.  His  account  of  his  injury  is,  that 
on  the  28th  of  August,  he  was  struck  vio- 
lently on  the  inside  of  his  left  thigh,  near 
its  upper  end.  The  blow  was,  no  doubt, 
BuAcient  to  break  the  thigh  bone,  but  it  is 
dificnlt  to  understand  how  it  should  have 
been  broken  through  its  neck  by  a  blow 
given  in  that  direction. 

He  was  at  fint  seen  by  Dr.  Hill,  who 
called  it  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
I  do  not  know  what  treatment  he  adopted. 
"When  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  hospi- 
tal. Dr.  Smith  laid  him  in  a  modification 
of  Gibson's  splint. 

Oct.  1, 1855, 1  found  him  stHl  lying  with- 
in the  same  apparatus,  but  without  exten- 
sion or  counter-extension  being  made. 
The  thigh  was  shortened  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.  I  directed  him  to  get  up  and  use 
eratebes.  No  dressings  were  subsequently 
applied. 

March  31, 1856,  he  was  still  in  the  hos- 
pital, walking  with  a  cane,  and  with  some 
haltiBginhisgmit. 

Case  IX. — Sm^ fracturef  result  mperfeei, 
OatlieriiM  Bletser,  et.  79,  fell  upon  an 


icy  side-walk,  in  December,  1855,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital,  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month. 

Her  left  thigh  was  broken  throagh  its 
neck.  As  she  lay  upon  her  bed,  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis  was  drawn  up,  and  her 
toes  were  everted.  I  directed  pillows  to 
be  placed  under  her  knees,  and  that  she 
should  remain  upon  her  back,  but  that,  as 
soon  as  possible,  she  should  get  up  and 
walk  about  with  crutches.  She  remained, 
however,  nearly  one  year  in  bed. 

Feb.  10, 1856,  she  left  the  hospital  still 
unable  to  walk,  and  having  only  for  a  short 
time  found  herself  able  to  sit  up. 

Casb  X. — Simple  fracture^  result  imperfect 

B.  W.  Stockton,  late  surgeon  in  U.  S. 
army,  of  Northeast,  Pa.,  set.  31,  fell  from  a 
hight,  striking  upon  his  feet  and  breaking 
the  neck  of  the  right  femur. 

His  limb  was  laid  on  a  straight  single 
inclined  plane,  the  foot  being  six  inches 
higher  than  the  hips.  Extension  was  made 
by  means  of  weights  attached  to  bands 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the 
splint ;  the  weight  of  the  body  accomplished 
the  coanter-extension.  At  the  end  of  ten 
weeks,  he  left  the  splint  and  began  to  ase 
crutches. 

Thirty-six  years  after  the  accident,  I 
examined  the  limb  and  found  it  shortened 
one  inch  and  three  quarters.  The  union 
of  the  fragments  was  very  firm  and  un- 
yielding, and  seemed  to  have  been  effected 
through  the  medium  of  bone.  The  foot 
and  leg  were  slightly  everted.  Notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  shortening,  and  al- 
though he  used  no  extra  heel  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  limb,  he  walked  with  on- 
ly a  moderate  halu 

Gabs  XI. — Simple  fracture^  result  unknown, 

Isaac  Lang,  of  Golden,  Erie  Go.,  N.  T., 
about  40  years  old,  broke  his  left  thigh 
through  its  neck.  I  saw  him,  Nov.  3, 1853, 
fourteen  hours  after  the  accident  occurred. 
The  messenger  said  that  the  attending  sur- 
geon, a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  called 
it  a  dislocation.    Such,  indeed,  I  found 
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was  his  opinion,  after  my  arrival  at  the 
house. 

I  fonnd  the  hip  mnch  swollen,  the  thigh 
rotated  outward,  and  shortened  half  an 
inch.  Having  placed  him  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform,  crepitus  was  easily  de- 
tected. I  applied  my  own  straight  splint, 
with  adhesive  plaster  extension. 

He  recovered  in  the  usual  time,  but  I 
have  never  learned  the  exact  result. 

Cask  XII  -Simple fracture,  remit  imperfect, 

Mrs.  F.  W.,  of  Buffalo,  ©t.  51.  Feb.  3, 
1847,  she  slipped  and  fell  upon  an  icy 
board,  striking  upon  her  left  trocanter  ma- 
jor. Dr.  George  Burwell  was  called. 
There  was  no  shortening  of  the  limb,  but 
the  foot  was  slightly  everted.  Yet  the 
Doctor,  apprehending  a  fracture,  had  di- 
rected her  to  remain  quiet  in  bed,  and  upon 
her  back,  with  her  knees  over  a  double  in- 
clined plane. 

On  the  third  day,  I  visited  Mrs.  W. 
with  Dr.  Bnrwell.  The  limb  was  now 
shortened  half  an  inch.  Xo  crepitus.  We 
diagnosed  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  I  left  her  in  charge  of  Dr.  Burwell. 
She  remained  in  bed  ten  weeks. 

May  29,  ]  854,  seven  years  after  the  ac- 
cident, I  found  her  walking  with  a  cane, 
and  limping  a  good  deal.  The  limb  was 
shortened  ;  the  thigh  and  leg  were  slightly 
rotated  outward.  She  had  suffered  more 
or  less  pain  ever  since  the  accident  oc- 
curred, and  at  times  the  pain  had  been 
Tery  great.  She  had  been  blistered  and 
cupped  :  setons  had  been  used  and  cold 
baths.   The  latter  alone  had  benefited  her. 

Sept.  10, 1856,  nine  years  after  the  acci- 
dent, I  found  her  still  walking  with  a  cace. 
but  able  to  walk  without  it.  Her  toes 
turn  out,  and  her  thigh  is  shortened  one 
inch.  The  flexors  of  the  thigh  are  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  lift  the  limb  when  the 
knee  is  bent. 

Case  XIII. — Simple  FVaclure,  result  im- 
perfect. 
Mrs.  Dally,  of  Buffalo,  »t.  67,  fell,  Oct. 
19, 1853,  from  a  trunk  upon  which  she  was 
standing,  and  struck  upon  her  right  hip. 


I  saw  her  soon  after  the  accident  occar- 
red.  The  thigh  was  shortened  half  an 
inch  ;  toes  everted ;  hip  excessively  pain- 
fal  when  moved ;  the  pain  was  also  accom- 
panied with  frequent  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  about  the  hip.  No 
crepitus. 

I  laid  her  upon  her  back,  with  her  knees 
over  pillows,  so  as  to  elevate  them  very 
slightly.  I  supported  the  foot  also,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  eversion  of  the 
toes.  She  was  directed  to  leave  her  bed 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  get  about  on 
crutches. 

Oct.  22, 1854.    She  walked  with  a  cane, 
but  not  without  limping.    The  tliigh  was 
shortened  one  inch. — Buffalo  Med,  Jour, 
[to  be  continued.] 


APPLES  AS  FOOD. 


Liebig  says :  ''The  importance  of  apples 
as  food  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently 
estimated  or  understood.  Besides  con- 
tributing a  large  portion  of  sugar,  muci- 
lage, and  other  nutritive  matter  in  the 
form  of  food,  they  contain  such  a  fine  com- 
bination of  vegetable  acids,  extractive  sub- 
stances and  aromatic  principles,  with  the 
nutritive  matter,  as  to  act  powerfully  in 
the  capacity  of  refrigerants,  tonics  and 
antiseptics ;  and  when  freely  used  at  the 
season  of  ripeness,  by  rural  laborers  and 
others,  correct  the  putrebility,  strengthen 
digestion,  correct  the  putrefactive  tenden- 
cies of  nitrogenous  food,  avert  scurvy,  and 
probably  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
powers  of  productive  labor.  The  opera- 
tors of  Cornwall  consider  ripe  apples  nearly 
as  nourishing  as  bread,  and  more  so  than 
potatoes.  In  the  year  1801,  a  year  of  scar- 
city, apples,  instead  of  being  converted 
into  cider,  were  sold  to  the  poor,  and  the 
laborers  asserted  that  they  could  stand 
their  work  on  baked  apples  without  meat ; 
whereas,  a  potato  diet  required  either  meat 
or  fish.  The  French  and  Germans  use 
apples  extensively;  indeed,  it  is  rare  in  ru- 
ral districts  that  they  sit  down  to  eat  with- 
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oat  them,  in  some  shape  or  other,  e? en  at 
the  best  tables.  The  laborers  and  me- 
ehaoica  depend  on  them,  to  a  yery  great 
extent,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  frequently 
dine  on  sliced  apples  and  bread.  Stewed 
with  rice,  red  cabbage,  carrots,  or  them- 
selves, with  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  they 
make  both  a  pleasant  and  nutritious  dish." 


TREATMENT   OF   NEURALGIA  BY 
VALERIANATE  OF  AMMONIA. 


BT  DR.  DBCLAT. 


We  have  prepared  an  abstract  of  an  in- 
teresting translation  from  the  Revue  Med. 
and  Eni^anguej  which  may  be  found  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Medical  Examiner,  as 
it  brings  to  our  notice  a  new  remedy, which 
may  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  a  class 
of  diseases  increasing  in  frequency  and 
oftentimes  obstinate  in  their  persistency. 
According  to  Dr.  Declat,  such  cases  will 
yield  to  the  influence  of  valerianate  of  am- 
moniA ;  and  as  proof  of  his  statement,  he 
gives  the  following  cases : 

Case  I — ^The  Marchioness  of  Fontanelle 
suffered  with  facial  neuralgia  for  six  years, 
first  appearing  as  she  was  cutting  a  wis- 
dom tooth.  Legrand  and  Jobert  (de  Lam- 
balle)  ordered  its  extraction,  which  was 
done,  causing  agonizing  pain.  The  neu- 
ralgia still  continued,  in  spite  of  every  ef- 
fort of  such  advisers  as  Sedillot,  Velpeau, 
and  Jobert  Quinine,  opium,  belladonna, 
strychnia,  iron,  gold,  and  quinquina  were 
employed,  and  external  applications,  such 
as  blisters,  opium  plasters,  dulcamara, 
chloroform,  collodion,  aconite,  &c  Every 
thing  failed  Jobert  applied  the  actual 
cautery  along  the  course  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  and  after  trying  the  wa- 
ters of  Plombiere  with  partial  though  tem- 
porary relief,  the  Marchioness  applied  to 
Dr.  Declat 

The  first  remedy  used  was  Fowler's  so- 
lution, which  was  pushed  until  it  produced 
constitutional  symptoms,  without  success. 

The  patient  had  become  almost  insane 
WBOSM  smiia,  touzti — ^6 


from  the  agony,  when  an  experiment  was 
made  with  the  valerianate  of  ammonia  on 
the  3d  of  January.  A  teaspoonful  that 
night  relieved  partially,  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  the  next  day,  entirely  banished  the 
pain.  The  medicine  was  discontinued 
May  6th.  Occasionally,  however,  Mad. 
Ferrand  has  "slight  twinges,"  but  resorts 
to  the  specific,  and  always  successfully. 
This  lady  seems  to  have  hereditary  right 
to  neuralgia,  her  mother  having  been  a 
great  victim  to  the  disease,  while  her  bro- 
ther, the  Earl  of  Essex,  has  had  tic  dolou- 
reux  from  his  youth. 

Case  II. — ^M.  Letellier,  who  had  suffered 
horribly  with  pain  in  the  head,  extending 
to  the  neck,  and  losing  itself  on  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  was  at  Plom- 
biere's  when  taken,  and  returned  to  Paris 
in  great  agony.  Dr.  Louis  tried  blisters, 
sage,  quinine  and  morphia  without  any 
effect  He  used  morphia  to  such  excess 
as  to  remain  in  stupor  almost  constantly. 
Dr.  Declat  administered  the  valerianate  of 
ammonia  in  drachm  doses,  twice  a  day.  In 
five  days  he  was  up,  and  in  nine  daye  all 
pain  had  passed  away.  He  has  since  sta- 
ted that  his  cure  was  complete. — Buff.  Med. 
Journal. 


ON  THE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHLO- 
RATE OF  POTASa 


In  a  paper  by  M.  Isambert,  after  giving 
the  history  of  the  employment  of  the  chlo- 
rate since  its  discovery  by  Berthollet,  its 
disuse,  and  recent  revival  by  Hunt  and 
others,  the  author  states  that  he  has  of 
late  investigated  its  therapeutical  action  in 
M.  Blache's  ward?,  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, and  its  physiological  effects,  by  ex- 
periments upon  himself  Passing  over 
these  latter,  we  briefly  present  the  conclu- 
sions he  has  arrived  at  in  regard  to  its  me- 
dicinal employment  in  one  or  two  diseases. 

1.  DiPHTHBRiTis.  —  Observations  com- 
menced by  M.  Blache,  and  continued  by 
the  author,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  utility 
of  the  chlorate.  In  this  affection  there  is, 
however,  every  gradation  from  the  most 
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simple  to  the  moet  malignant  form,  a  sign 
of  most  unfavorable  augury  being  found  in 
the  swelling  of  the  parotid  and  deep-eeated 
cervical  glands — enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  occurring  in  even  the 
simplest  forms.  Of  thirteen  cases,  the 
chlorate  was  exclusively  employed  in  four, 
and  the  cure  was  rapid,  the  cases  being 
mild  ones.  In  two,  although  cauterization 
with  nitrate  of  silver  was  employed  at  the 
beginning,  the  success  was  attributable  to 
the  chlorate.  In  two  others,  cauterization 
was  simultaneously  employed,  but  the  cure 
was  not  more  rapid  than  in  the  others. 
The  ninth  case  was  a  very  severe  one,  fol- 
lowing scarlatina,  and  the  patient  was  cured 
by  the  chlorate  and  quinine,  without  the 
aid  of  cauterization.  The  four  others  died, 
but  they  were  cases  of  a  very  grave  de- 
scription. The  chlorate  is,  therefore,  no 
heroic  remedy,  always  curing  angina  ma- 
ligna, nor  is  its  action  immediate ;  for  al- 
though it  appears  in  the  saliva  a  few  min- 
utes after  administration,  it  requires  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  and  usually  three 
or  four  days,  before  it  can  effect  its  pur- 
pose. It  should,  therefore,  be  commenced 
with  early. 

2.  Croup. — The  success  attendant  upon 
the  chlorate  in  diphtheritis  naturally  led 
to  its  employment  in  croup.  The  author 
relates  four  cases  in  which  the  chlorate 
seemed  to  have  succeeded,  and  refers  to 
eleven  others  in  which  tracheotomy  was 
resorted  to  also,  whether  because  the  med- 
icine did  not  seem  to  be  taking  effect  with 
sufficient  speed,  or  that  tracheotomy  hav- 
ing been  already  employed,  it  was  given  as 
an  adjuvant  to  prevent  the  reproduction 
and  extension  of  the  diphtheritis.  Of  these 
eleven  cases,  some  of  which  were  verj-  se- 
vere, there  were  eight  recoveries  and  three 
deaths.  Between  the  first  of  January  and 
the  end  of  March,  1856,  tracheotomy  was 
performed  in  M.  Blache's  wards  fourteen 
times,  with  nine  recoveries  and  five  deaths,' 
all  the  children  taking  the  chlorate  either 
before  or  after  the  operation.  If  this  suc- 
cess be  not  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  run 
of  lucky  cases,  which  occasionally  occurs 
in  practice,  the  result  is  remarkable,  as  the 


proportion  of  recoveries  after  tracheotomy, 
at  the  same  hospital,  has  averaged,  during 
the  last  six  years,  but  one  in  four  or  five 
When  tracheotomy  has  been  performed, 
the  use  of  the  chlorate  is  especially  indi- 
cated, where  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
diphtheritis  to  extend  to  the  bronchi,  pha- 
rynx or  nasal  passages.  It  should  be  com- 
bined with  expectorants,  and  considerable 
doses  given. — Gazette  Medicate. 

THE  USE  OF  A  NEW  SOLUTION  OF 
IODINE  IN  SKIN  DISEASES. 


BT  DR.   VAX  BIOHTBB. 


The  solution  is  made  thus:  Half  an 
ounce  of  iodine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  and  subsequently  half 
an  ounce  of  iodine  is  to  be  added,  which 
completely  dissolves  in  a  few  hours.  In 
the  experiments  made  with  this  solution, 
it  was  applied  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a 
hair  pencil;  the  part  was  then  covered  with 
gutta  percha  paper,  fixed  at  the  edges  with 
strips  of  plaster,  so  as  to  prevent  the  vola^ 
tilization  of  the  iodine.  This  was  removed 
after  twenty-four  hours;  and  for  a  similar 
time  cold  pledgets  werea  pplied.  Burning 
pain,  more  or  less  intense,  but  rarely  of 
more  than  two  hours'  duration,  was  pro- 
duced. The  repetition  of  the  painting  de- 
pends on  the  appearance  of  the  part  and 
the  amount  of  disease. 

The  conclusions  of  the  author  are: — I. 
That  the  iodine  thus  applied  acts  as  a 
caustic;  2.  That  while  it  possesses  consid- 
erable curative  powers  In  respect  of  scrofu- 
lous and  syphilitic  afifections,  it  is  especially 
useful  in  lupus;  3.  That  the  solution  dissi- 
pates even  deeply-seated  tubercles  of  lupus, 
and  may  be  applied  for  this  purpose  to  the 
most  tender  surface  without  fear  of  eroding 
it;  4.  That  when  the  solution  was  applied 
only  to  the  part  of  a  diseased  surface,  the 
remainder  was,  nevertheless,  influenced;  5. 
That  it  is  particularly  serviceable  to  large 
and  superficial  sores;  6.  That  after  a  series 
of  paintings,  and  when  the  sore  was  almost 
healed,  &e  local  pains  greatly  increased  in 
intensity. — WocheMatt  der  2SeUtekri/U 
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CASE  OF  INFANTICIDE. 


The  public  of  the  cities  of  Rochester  and 
Bnflfalo,  have  been  recently  much  excited 
by  tlie  arrest  and  examination  of  Dr.  Au- 
l^ustus  P.  Biegler^  of  Rochester,  (the  crime 
taking  place  in  Buffalo,)  on  a  charge  of 
murder. 

Biegler  is  a  well  known  Homoeopath 
in  Rochester.  Nearly  four  years  since  we 
alluded  to  his  career  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  as  one  infamous  and  criminal  be- 
yond measure,  and  declared  our  surprise 
that  he  should,  even  after  conviction,  re- 
ceive the  support  of  a  respectable  commu- 
nity. We  trust  he  is  now  in  a  position  to 
pat  a  stop  to  future  crimes. 

The  evidence  given  on  the  careflil  and 
prolonged  examination  of  Coroner  Nott,  of 
this  city,  shows  that  Biegler  was  the  sedu- 
cer of  a  young  girl  named  Emilie  Murr; 
that  in  September  last  he  brought  her  to 
Buffalo,  where  she  took  the  name  of  Julia 
Roi?endale,  he  assuming  the  name  of  Rosen- 
dale,  also,  on  his  visits  to  her.  That  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  December,  he  took 
her  from  her  boarding-house  to  a  hotel  on 
Exchange  street,  at  about  10},  P.  M.  That 
at  12,  midnight,  the  girl  was  very  sick, 
though  well  when  she  entered  the  house ; 
that  her  breathing  was  rapid  and  laborious, 
and  she  very  much  prostrated.  Bi^ler 
then,  or  at  2,  A.  M.,  took  her  back  to  her 
boarding-house,  and  next  morning  left  her 
under  the  medical  charge  of  Dr.  Warner,  a 
well  known  homoeopath  of  this  city.  The 
girl  lived  until  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
when  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child  while 
herself  tit  ariiculo  mortis. 

Wounds  were  described  by  a  portion  of 

the  witnesses,  both  medical  and  laical,  as 

existing  upon  the  body  of  the  child;  and 

some  witnesses  also  testified  to  a  wound  in 

the  OS  uteri,  and  to  inf  ammatory  action  in 

the  bowels,  though  there  were  differences 

ia  the  medical  testimony  on  this  point 

There  was  also  congestion  of  the  right 
lung. 
So  far  aa  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion 

of  this  history  of  crime,  we  are  inclined  to 

|ive  the  following  as  the  probable  state  of 
acts: 


Biegler  took  the  girl  to  the  hotel  and 
gave  her  chloroform.  While  she  was  un- 
der its  influence,  he  attempted  to  rupture 
the  membranes  with  a  trocar,  and  proba- 
bly inflicted  the  wounds  found.  From  the 
shock  of  the  operation,  and  (in  all  proba- 
bility) from  an  unhappy  effect  of  the  chlo- 
roform, death  resulted. 

As  we  understand  the  law,  the  procuring 
the  abortion  was  simply  manslaughter. 
The  death  of  the  mother  from  wounds 
thus  feloniously  inflicted,  constitutes  mur- 
der, and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  in- 
dicted for  that  crime.— jBtf^o/o  Med,  Jour. 


A  LIFE-TIME. 

A  writer  in  the  North  British  Review^  for 
August,  (Am.  Ed.,)  makes  the  following 
curious  comparative  statements  upon  the 
length  of  life  of  the  late  Samuel  Rogers: — 

A  man  who  lives  ninety-three  years  is 
remarkable, — much  more  a  poet  who  lives 
ninety-three  years, — and  more  still,  a  poet 
who  lives  ninety-three  years  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  social  and  literary  activity 
of  his  country,  and  in  possession  of  such 
means  as  enables  him  to  be  in  cordial  and 
even  influential  relations  with  it  all. — 
Ninety-three  years  I  Why,  it  is  no  insig- 
nificant bit  of  the  entire  duration  of  the 
world  !  Seventy  Samuel  Rogerses,  at  this 
rate,  might  shake  hands  in  an  unbroken 
chain  up  to  Adam;  twenty  would  con- 
nect us  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era;  nine  would  take  us  back, 
with  room  to  spare,  to  the  date  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest ;  and  three  linked  together 
would  reach  into  the  age  of  Shakspeare. 
What  Samuel  Rogers  lived  through,  there- 
fore, between  1763  and  1855,  was,  measur- 
ing by  bulk  alone,  a  seventieth  part  of  all 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  earth  since 
first  there  were  human  beings  upon  it ;  it 
was  a  twentieth  part  of  all  human  history; 
it  was  a  ninth  part  of  all  that  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  would  include  in  the  truly  national  his- 
tory of  England;  and  ii  was  about  a  third 
part  of  properly  British  history,  or  of  the 

history  of  England  and  Scotland  since  their 
union. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  OBSTETRICa 


The  Obstetric  Memoibs  andCoktridutioks 
OP  James  Y.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burg,  etc.  Edited  by  W.  O.  Priestly, 
M.  D.,  Edinburgh,  and  Horatio  R  Sto- 
ker, M.  D.,  Boston,  U.  S.  Volume  II, 
pp.  819.     Edinburgh. 

A  few  months  since,  we  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  first  volume  of 
this  most  'valuable  work,  republished  in 
beautiful  style  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Wc  have  not  seen  the  Amer- 
ican republication  of  the  second  volume, 
but  we  hope  that  it  will  soon  find  its  place 
in  the  library  of  every  medical  man,  who 
wishes  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
progress  of  obstetrical  science.  It  is  full 
of  most  valuable  papers,  which  no  man 
can  read  or  reperuse  (for  most  of  them 
have  before  appeared  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals) without  adding  something  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge.  These  two  volumes 
constitute  a  stupendous  monument  to  the 
genius,  talent,  and  industry  of  the  author. 
We  cannot  review  this  volume,  for  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  it  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  a  consecutive  review.  In  the  first 
volume  we  have — Part  i,  Special  Patholo- 
gy of  the  unimpregnated  female.  Part  ii, 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Pregnancy. 
Part  iii.  Natural  and  Morbid  Parturition. 
In  the  second  volume — Part  iv,  Pathology 
of  the  Puerperal  State.  Part  v,  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  the  Products  of  Concep- 
tion. Part  vi,  Pathology  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood.  Part  vii,  Ancesthesia.  We 
propose  to  select  a  few  df  the  more  impor- 
tant practical  papers  for  analysis. 

1.  Analogy  between  Puerperal  and  Surgi- 
cal Fevers,  According  to  the  reports  of 
the  Registrar  General,  nearly  3,000  moth- 
ers die  in  child-bed  every  year  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  Prof  Simpson  believes  a 
great  majority  of  these  maternal  deaths  is 
produced  by  puerperal  fever. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  records  of 
the  City  Inspector  show  that  since  1850, 
the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  this 
cause  is  about  150.    The  disease  is  more 


common  and  more  severe  among  the  pop- 
ulation of  towns  than  among  tlie  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

In  the  paper  of  Prof  Simpson,  he  points 
out  the  analogy  between  puerperal  fever 
and  the  fever  following  surgical  operations. 
1.  In  the  anatomical  conditions  and  con- 

ft 

stitutional  peculiarities  of  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  them.  In  the  surgical  pa- 
tient, we  have  a  wound  or  solution  of  con- 
tinuity on  the  external  part  of  the  body, 
made  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon;  this 
wound  has,  opening  upon  its  free  surface, 
the  mouths  of  numerous  arteries  and  veins, 
and  it  comes  to  be  repaired  either  by  the 
direct  adhesion  of  its  opposed  surfaces,  or 
more  slowly  by  exudation  of  organizable 
lymph  upon  its  surface  and  the  ultimate 
formation  or  development  of  a  new  skin, 
or  new  enveloping  or  connecting  tissue. 
In  the  puerperal  patient  we  have  a  wound 
or  solution  of  continuity  on  the  whole  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  womb  made  by  the 
separation  of  the  placenta  and  the  exfolia- 
tion of  the  decidua  or  superficial  layer  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  fundus  and 
the  body  of  the  uterus ;  this  wound  has, 
opening  upon  its  free  surface  at  the  former 
site  of  the  placenta,  the  mouths  of  numer- 
ous arteries  and  veins,  and  it  comes  to  be 
repaired  under  tlie  usual  accompanying 
exudation  of  organizable  lymph  upon  its 
surface,  and  by  the  ultimate  formation  or 
development  of  a  new  layer  or  coating  of 
mucous  membrane.  Both  the  obstetrical 
patient  and  the  subjects  of  surgical  opera- 
tions are  liable  to  present  the  symptoms 
of  shock  or  collapse,  particularly  if  the 
labor  or  the  operation  have  been  severe ; 
both  have  generally  a  subsequent  limited 
degree  of  febrile  re  action — tlie  traumatic 
fever  of  the  surgeon — the  so-called  milk 
fever  of  the  obstetrician;  and  botli  the  e.\- 
ternal  surgical  wound,  and  the  internal 
obstetrical  wound,  are  liable  to  deviate 
fVom  the  standard  mode  of  reparation ;  for 
their  secretions  may  alter  morbidly,  or 
they  may  become  the  seat  of  an  excess  of 
inflammation,  or  of  ulceration,  or  of  phle- 
bitic  suppuration  and  its  consequences, 
2.  Analogy  in  the  Pathological  Nature  of 
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Puerperal  and  Surgical  Fever.  Prof.  Sim p- 
SOD  does  not  regard  puerperal  fever  either 
as  an  idiopathic  or  putrid  fever,  or  aa  es- 
BenUally  a  local  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, the  uterus,  the  veins,  Ac,  but 
rather  as  due  to  toxaemia,  or  a  morbid 
state  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  direct 
injection  of  pus  and  other  morbid  secre- 
tions and  matters  into  the  blood  of  the  low- 
er animals  by  Gaspard,  Cruveilhier,  Cas- 
telnan  and  others,  has  produced  a  series  of 
symptoms  during  life,  and  a  series  of  le- 
sions on  the  dead  body,  showing  a  very 
strong  analogy  to  those  of  puerperal  fever. 
Under  this  pathological  view,  the  fever  is 
not  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  attendant 
inflammations,  nor  the  inflammations 
themselves  as  the  cause  of  the  attendant 
fever,  but  both  are  the  simultaneous  se- 
quences or  efl^ects  of  one  common  cause, 
namely,  the  original  vitiated  or  diseased 
condition  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

3.  Analogy  in  the  interned  Pathological 
Lenans  left  by  Puerperal  aud  Surgical  Fe- 
ver. From  a  table  showing  the  inflamma- 
tory lesions  in  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tions of  134  surgical  patients  (by  Che  vers), 
and  from  the  tables  of  Duges  and  Tounelle, 
the  former  showing  the  inflammatory  le- 
sions in  314,  and  the  latter  in  222  cases  of 
puerperal  fever,  Prof  Simpson  deduces  the 
following  conclusions:  1.  Both  diseases 
generally  leave  upon  the  dead  body  ample 
evidence  of  the  occurrence  before  death  of 
acute  and  often  extensive  inflammatory 
action.  2l  The  internal  inflammatory  le- 
sions are  seldom  limited  in  the  same  case 
to  one  organ  or  texture  only,  but  two  or 
more  difierent  viscera  or  surfaces  are  usu- 
ally observed  to  have  been  either  the  sim- 
ultaneous or  successive  seats  of  inflamma- 
mory  action,  and  the  different  parts  thus 
attacked  are  sometimes  very  distant  and 
distinct  from  each  other.  3.  The  internal 
viscera  or  textures,  which  are  the  first  and 
principal  seats  of  inflammation,  are  often 
far  removed  from  the  original  wound  or 
lesion,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  wound  or  lesion  is  in  the  head  or  the 
extremitiefl. 

4  Analogy  in  the  Symptoms  of  Puerperal 


and  Surgical  fever.  In  both  diseases,  the 
most  striking  symptoms  are  rigors,  a  rapid 
and  altered  and  frequently  darker  or  al- 
most icteric  hue  of  the  surface — the  skin 
sometimes  hot  and  dry,  sometimes  bathed 
in  perspiration,  or  these  states  alternating 
without  any  material  crisis  in  the  febrile 
action ;  local  pains  and  functional  derange* 
ments  in  the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of 
the  internal  inflammatory  effusions,  but 
the  local  symptoms  of  these  local  inflam- 
mations are  often  masked  and  latent;  anx- 
iety and  general  prostration  and  adynamia; 
very  frequently  nausea  and  vomiting ;  oc- 
casionally diarrhea,  and  latterly  labored 
and  hurried  respiration;  sometimes  sud- 
den swellings  and  effusions  in  the  joints 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  &c.,  and  often  at 
last  rapid  sinking,  with  or  without  deliri- 
um. Dr.  Simpson  is  a  full  believer  in  the 
communicability  of  puerperal  fever.  He 
regards  the  material  which,  carried  from 
one  subject  to  another,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing puerperal  or  surgical  fever  in  a 
newly  inoculable  subject,  as  an  imflamma" 
tory  secretion^  not  necessarily  putrid.  He 
uses,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  flngers 
of  this  morbific  matter,  a  solution  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  he  considers 
more  effective  than  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  in  any  sense  a 
disinfectant,  it  acting  merely  as  a  solvent 
or  caustic,  while  chlorine  is  a  most  e£Scient 
disinfectant  from  its  great  afiinity  for  hy- 
drogen. «  «  «  « 

The  paper  on  Congestion  and  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Placenta  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  essay  that  has  yet  been  written  on> 
the  subject  Pro£  Simpson  concurs  with 
Prof.  Duges  in  the  opinion  that  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  abortion  is  active  placen' 
tal  congestion,  in  which  he  includes  pla- 
cental hemorrhage.  «        «        « 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  add,  that  we 
regard  these  two  volumes  of  Prof.  Simp- 
son as  by  far  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  obstetrical 
medicine  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
—Amer.  Med.  Monthly,  N.  Y. 
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CASE  OP  THREE  BRONCHI  SPRING- 
ING FROM  THE  TRACHEA. 


BT   M.   E.   LEUDET. 


I  have  met  this  anomaly,  which  is  rather 
rare,  in  the  dead  body  of  a  man  who  died 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  May,  1855,  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  at  Rouen. 

The  third  division  of  the  trachea,  which 
was  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  others, 
passed  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
The  arrangement  of  its  cartilaginous  rings 
was  completely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  bronchi;  it  took  its  origin  from  the 
same  point  as  the  two  normal  ramifications. 
The  right  lung  was  therefore  furnished 
with  two  bronchi,  and  the  left  with  but 
one. 

This  anomaly,  though  tolerably  rare,  has 
been  before  observed;  thus  M.  Cruvcilhier 
states  that  he  saw  a  little  bronchus  arise 
directly  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea 
and  pass  to  the  summit  of  the  right  lung. — 
Gazette  Medicate  de  Parist  July  bth,  1856, 
p.  420. 


Part  3.--Correspondence. 


R.  W.   RAWLINSON,  M.   D.,  TO 
PROF.  BICKLEY. 


Bbckworth,  Va.,  Jan.  12,  '57. 
Dear  Sir: — You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me 
for  intruding  on  your  time,  for  I  am  aware 
that  public  men  are  thus  heavily  taxed. 
I  receive,  (1  suppose  from  you,)  occasion- 
ally a  copy  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal, 
from  which  I  learn  that  you  are  a  Professor 
in  a  school  which,  in  consideration  of  your 
medical  education,  perplexes  me  a  little — 
for  if  I  understand  rightly  the  character  of 
the  Eclectic  doctrines,  as  promulgated  at 
Cincinnati,  they  are  averse  to  Allopathy,  in 
which  faith  you  were  inducted  into  the  pro- 
fession. There  is  also  an  Eclectic  in  the 
adjoining  county  to  me,  of  whom  I  hear 


strange  storiea  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  al- 
low me  to  propound  to  you  a  few  questions, 
which  I  do  in  good  faith;  and  as  I  see  in 
the  Journal  now  before  me  that  there  is  a 
department  for  such  letters  as  this,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  publish  this,  and  I  will  look 
for  the  answer  in  the  Journal.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  $4,  for  the  Journal  for  1857, 
for  Br.  W.  P.  Eppes  and  myself, — ^please 
hand  it  to  Prof  Newton,  tlie  Editor. 

You  and  I  once  agreed  in  our  denuncia^ 
tion  of  quackery  in  all  its  forms,  but  I  fear 
you  have  gone  over  to  the  Philistinea  I 
should  be  certain  of  it  if  I  was  guided  in 
my  opinion  by  hearsay,  and  to  inform  my- 
self, I  beg  to  ask: 

Ist  Do  Eclectic  physicians  bleed,  and  if 
not,  what  is  the  substitute  for  the  lancet? 

2nd.  Do  they  eschew  all  mineral  prepa- 
rations, and  if  so,  why,  and  what  agents 
are  used  as  substitutes? 

3rd.  Do  you  use  tartrate  of  antimony, 
and  if  not,  what  is  the  enibstitute? 

4th.  Who  is  the  founder  of  Eclecticism, 
and  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Botanies? 

5th.  How  do  Eclectics  treat  inflam  mation 
without  depletion? 

You  will  see  from  these  questions  what 
I  am  driving  at,  and  I  hope  you  w^ill  an- 
swer me.  You  know  me  to  be  an  old  fash- 
ioned Allopathist,  and  if  I  am  on  the  wrong 
track,  please  set  me  right  Eppes  says  he 
thinks  you  are  a  conglomeration  of  every- 
thing, and  as  a  sect  amount  to  but  little — 
that  you  have  an  Allopathic  head,  a  Thorn- 
sonian  body.  Homoeopathic  legs,  and  are 
wearing  out  your  lives  to  make  the  unruly 
members  harmonize. 

Please  mention  what  works  contain  the 
clearest  exposition  of  your  doctrines,  and  I 
will  try  and  procure  them,  not  that  I  ever 
expect  to  be  converted  to  the  system,  but 
because  I  would  like  to  keep  myself  in- 
formed at  least  to  some  extent  on  the  move- 
ments being  made  in  medicine. 
I  am  obediently  yours, 

R.  W.  Rawlinson,  M.  D. 

[  Prof.  Bickley  authorizes  us  to  say  tliat 
he  will  answer  Dr.  Rawlinson  with  pleasure 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal — Ed.^ 
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Part  4-EditoriaI. 


CONCENTRATED  MEDICINES. 


Our  readers  will  find  an  excellent  article 
on  the  above  subject  in  another  part  of 
this  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  Prof  Bickley. 
We  were  among  the  first  to  adopt,  and 
gare  our  columns,  from  our  earliest  con- 
nection with  this  Journal,  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  very  decided  reform  in  phar- 
macy.    We  have  published  all  that  has 
been  written  for  our  pages,  besides  copying 
the  various  articles,  pro  and  coriy  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  other 
journals.     At  first,  we  stood  almost  alone; 
but  we  have  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
these  agents,  and  to  learn  that  the  profes- 
sion has  at  last  laid  aside  prejudice,  and 
given  the  concentrated  agents  the  trial 
which  their  merits  demanded.      Messrs. 
Keith  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  long  stood 
nearly  alone  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
agents,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  T.  C.  Thorp,  of  this  city,  so  stands  un- 
til the  present  time.     Mr.  Thorp,  as  yet, 
does  not  manufacture  all  the  agents  which 
we  get  from  Keith's  Laboratory  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  he  seems 
to  have  endeavored  to  get  up  the  articles, 
which  he  manufactures  in  the  best  form. 

Wc  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Thorp 
specimens  of 

Leptandrin, 

Dioscorin, 

Prunin, 

Comine, 

Scutellarin, 

Garanin, 

CaulophylHn, 

Hydrastin, 

Pure  Sul.  Sanguinaria. 
How  these  agents  will  compare  in  effi- 
ciency with  those  of  Keith  &  Co.  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  but,  as  we  shall  give 
them  a  fair  trial,  we  will  speak  of  them 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal    The 


increased  sale  and  consumption  of  this 
class  of  medicines,  since  1854,  has  been 
truly  astonishing,  and  we  trust  tlie  inde- 
fatigable chemists  who  have  thus  far  borne 
the  brunt  of  opposition  so  successfully, 
will  continue  to  improve  and  concentrate 
their  agents,  to  increase  the  list,  and  to  find 
an  abundant  sale  for  them.  Keith  &  Co., 
their  branch  house  here,  and  Mr.  Thorp, 
are  doing  a  heavy  business  already,  and 
one  that  will  double  every  year. 


NEWTON'S  SYME'S  SURGERY. 


We  are  in  the  daily  receipt  of  orders  and 
money  for  tliis  work,  and  many  are  impa- 
tient to  procure  it  The  work  is  now  in 
press,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  but 
the  profession  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  large  work,  and  necessarily  requires  time 
for  its  completion.  Our  labors  on  the  book 
are  completed,  except  to  read  the  proofs  of 
a  form  daily.  We  are  quite  as  anxious  to 
get  it  out  as  our  iViends  are  to  receive  it, 
for  we  believe  it  will  meet  the  expectations 
of  those  who  have  ordered  it;  because,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  it  correctly  represents 
both  branches  of  the  profession — the  Allo- 
pathic and  the  Edectia 
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This  work  has  been  discontinued,  after 
a  fair  trial  had  been  made  of  the  exj)eri- 
ment  The  school  of  which  it  was  the  or- 
gan has  been  removed  to  Boston,  but  we 
fear  that  a  school  which  cannot  support  a 
journal,  will  find  ^'Jordon  a  hard  road  to 
travel."  We  wish  the  school  every  suc- 
cess, but  we  think  they  will  regret  having 
given  up  their  journal.  A  little  perseve- 
rcnce  would  have  eventually  established 
it.  This  we  say  from  experience,  for  when 
we  took  charge  of  this  journal  it  was 
greatly  in  debt,  and  for  some  time  failed 
to  pay  its  expenses.    It  has  now  attained  a 
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circulation  of  nearly  two  thaugand  copies  to 
bona  fidt  subscribere.  The  same  perseve- 
rence  has  also  placed  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  on  a  firm  basis,  and  we  hope  our 
Boston  friends  will  keep  the  ball  in  motion 
until  the  profession  is  reformed.  The  work 
of  reform  is  a  glorious  one,  and  reformers 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  slight  re- 
verses.    In  all  professions  occurrent  nubes. 


INTERFERENCE  OF  NURSES  IN 
MIDWIFERY. 


It  is  a  fact,  to  which  the  profession 
should  look,  that  nurses  in  midwifery  often 
destroy  the  lives  of  females  who  ought  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  parturition. 
Cases  have  come  under  our  notice  where 
serious  injury  has  been  done  to  patients  by 
the  refusal  of  nurses  to  follow  the  direction 
of  the  accoucheur.  It  is  a  nurses  duty  to 
abstain  from  all  interference,  and  to  impli- 
citly follow  the  directions  of  the  attending 
physician.  Physicians  should  look  to  this 
matter^  and  strenuously  object  to  the  em- 
ployment of  such  as  refuse  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  the  physician. 


MEDICAL  FEE& 


their  profession  for  a  living;  that  they 
must  pay  house  and  office  rent,  coal,  gas, 
water  and  market  bills  as  other  people ; 
that  the  stableman,  the  bookseller,  the 
merchant,  the  druggist,  the  tailor,  all  have 
claims  on  the  medical  man,  and  that,  afi 
from  others,  they  expect  their  pay.  Pa- 
tients are  always  grateful  when  first  re- 
lieved, but  when  a  twelvemonth  of  health 
has  intervened,  they  forget  the  services  of 
him  who  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
that  health.  If  we  are  to  practice  under 
low  fees,  and  on  long  credits,  we  had  better 
organize  ourselves  into  a  benevolent  order, 
Brothers  of  Charity. 


SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGR 


It  is  strange  that  the  public  is  generally 
so  backward  in  paying  physicians  for  ser- 
vices, and  the  more  so  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  character  of  the  services  which  are  ren- 
dered. The  butcher,  the  wood-sawyer,  the 
merchant,  the  minister,  in  fact  every  other 
creditor,  is  unhesitatingly  paid  upon  the 
presentation  of  his  bill ;  but  the  medical 
man,  who  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his 
life  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  medical 
science,  and  who  has  to  face  all  weather, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
to  minister  to  the  "ailments  of  flesh,"  and 
on  whose  skill  so  much  depends — he  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prolong  life  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  health  and  comfort — ^is  put  off 
from  time  to  time,  as  though  he,  unlike 
other  men,  never  needed  money.  Patients 
seem  to  forget  that  physicians  depend  on 


We  have  received  the  Announcement  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, located  at  Philadelphia.  As  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent winter  class  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege, we  cannot  speak  of  their  prospects 
for  the  spring.  One  thing  is  quite  certain: 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  we 
shall  hold  up  our  hands  till  they  gain  the 
battle. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  STATISTICS. 


We  have  several  times  called  on  the  Ec- 
lectic profession  for  statistics  of  their  prac- 
tice, and  we  repeat  tlie  call.  We  feel  as- 
sured that  very  much  good  would  result 
from  the  exhibit,  and  as  we  have  the  means 
of  reaching  the  profession  and  the  public, 
it  would  enable  us  to  show  the  superiority 
of  the  Eclectic  over  the  Allopathic  system. 
Besides,  as  a  matter  of  information  to  tlie 
profession,  it  would  be  invaluable  It 
would  enable  us  to  localize  disease,  to  com- 
pare treatment,  to  sum  up  the  resulta  If 
you  have  not  kept  a  regular  record  of  the 
cases  treated,  you  can  furnish  modes  of 
treating  different  diseases.  There  are 
many  engaged  in  successful  practice,  who 
write  well,  and  they  should  feel  it  to  be  a 
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tfulf  to  report  their  more  important  cases. 
No  matter  is  more  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
feaioD,  and  we  hope  our  friends  will  f\ir- 
niflh  us  with  an  occasional  article. 


A  NEW  HOSPITAL. 


The  ciiizena  of  this  city  are  beginaing 
to  perceire  that  our  central  location  and 
other  advantages  are  so  evident,  that  com- 
merce, in  its  expansive  efforts,  will  de- 
velop onr  ''village"  into  a  great  city, 
whether  we  desire  it  or  not.  In  fact,  we 
begin  to  think  that  Cincinnati  is  pretty 
deeply  tinctured  with  a  sort  of  home  fllli- 
bnsterism.  At  any  rate,  she  has  certainly 
pursued  the  appropriative  policy,  until  her 
neighbors  are  being  swallowed  by  her  vo- 
racious stomach,  as  though  it  was  her  pe- 
culiar destiny  to  crush  out  and  grind  into 
her  porridge  all  the  towns  and  villages 
within  three  score  miles  around.  Within 
the  memory  of  that  very  strange  personage, 
*'the  oldest  inhabitant,'*  what  is  now  Cin- 
cinnati was  only  a  dirty  looking  village, 
with  a  few  hundred  Inhabitants,  who  were 
engaged  a  good  part  of  their  time  in  repel- 
ling the  copper-colored  denizens  of  the 
wild  forest,  or  in  the  more  pleasant  occu- 
pation of  keeping  wild  turkeys  out  of  their 
pea  patches.  But  behold  1  even  before 
the  foot-prints  of  the  Indian  have  been 
erased,  a  mighty  city,  pregnant  with  all 
the  elements  of  commercial  greatness,  has 
grown  up  and  occupied  the  Ifery  lands 
which  served  to  pasture  the  cattle  whose 
milk  satisfied  many  of  our  eager  appetites 
a  few  years  since.  Having  attained  a  pop- 
ulation of  200,000,  our  wide-awake  citizens 
set  themselves  to  work  to  throw  out  in  all 
directions  those  dreadfully  appropriative 
avenues  of  commerce,  railroads,  and  soon 
we  had  the  country  tapped  in  all  directions, 
and  the  storehouses  and  graneries  of  the 
North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
poured  in  golden  streams  of  wealth.  Our 
citizens  bore  their  good  fortune  with  be- 
coming  dignity,  but  they  seemed  to  think 
we  should  explode  if  confined  within  the 


horse-shoe  flats  in  which  the  city  is  loca- 
ted ;  so  they  very  quietly  appropriated  the 
territory  of  Fulton  and  its  appurtenances. 

She  had  thrown  scions  across  the  Ohio, 
above  and  below  the  Licking,  and,  after 
making  two  cities  on  the  soil  of  our  sister 
State,  Kentucky,  now  she  goes  to  work 
and  throws  a  splendid  bridge  across  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Licking,  and  thus  unites  her 
children  with  the  old  household.  But  this 
has  not  satisfied  her ;  she  has  crowded  up 
over  the  hills,  elongated  up  and  down  the 
river,  and  thrown  off  satellites  in  all  pos- 
sible directions.  Nay,  more  1  we  have  be- 
come so  thick  that  houseroom  is  not  to 
be  had,  and  Hamilton,  Lawrenceburg,  and 
other  towns  within  an  hour  or  two's  travel, 
have  been  called  on  to  furnish  lodging- 
places  for  our  wide-awake  merchants.  All 
this  hub-bub  and  bustle,  all  this  crowding 
and  jamming,  remind  us  that  we  now  have 
a  population  of  about  300,000 ;  that  the 
tide  of  prosperity  is  still  on  the  increase, 
and  that  the  medical  schools  of  the  city 
have  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
city's  growth  and  prosperity.  Men  of  sci- 
ence and  letters  have  made  this  their  home, 
and  our  generous  citizens  are  determined 
to  assist  them  in  making  the  Queen  City 
a  grand  focus  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture. 

This  feeling  accounts  for  the  fact,  that 

steps  are  being  taken  to  found  a  hospital, 
which  will  be  equal  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  The  building  is  to  be 
commodious  enough  to  accommodate  800 
to  1000  patients,  who  are  to  be  divided 
into  appropriate  classes,  and  assigned  to 
the  care  of  the  clinic  lecturers.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  five  stories  high,  100  feet 
square,  with  a  splendid  amphitheater,  mu- 
seum, library,  &c.  The  wards  are  to  be 
fitted  up  in  the  best  style,  and  every  com-' 
fort  of  Uie  patient  is  to  be  considered. 

This  institution  will  have  its  regular 
courses  of  lectures  on  surgery  alone,  and 
attendants  will  be  graduated  on  that  de* 
partment.  This  will  be  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing our  country  with  practical  suv- 
geons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a  re- 
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treat  for  all  who  require  sargical  opera- 
tions, or  need  treatment  for  constitntional 
or  chronic  forms  of  disease. 

As  soon  as  the  measure  has  been  deter- 
mined on,  we  shall  commnnicate  to  the 
profession  all  the  particulars.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  fully  believe  that  such  an  institu- 
tion is  needed  here,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  sustained.  We  need  an  establishment 
where  hospital  practice  may  be  taught, 
and  where  the  operations  of  surgery  be- 
come fjftmiliar  from  their  frequency. 


INTERMARRIAGE  OF  COUSINS. 


The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Reflector  says  that 
the  Assessor's  returns  of  Huron  county 
show  11  blind,  12  deaf  and  dumb,  12  in- 
sane, and  12  idiotic  persons  in  the  county. 
The  parents  of  five  of  these  were  by  rela- 
tion cousins  before  marriage.  Three  of 
the  five  (two  blind  and  one  idiotic)  were 
so  afflicted  from  birth,  and  one  (idiotic) 
from  infancy.  The  fifth  was  deaf  and  dumb 
for  a  time  not  ascertained,  probably  from 
birth.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
parents  so  related  to  each  other  is  larger, 
as  there  was  no  information  obtained  as 
to  part  of  them. 


THE  SCALPEL. 

We  have  been  receiving  the  Scalpel  reg- 
ularly, done  up  in  quarto  form,  and  mak- 
ing itfl  visits  monthly  instead  of  quarterly, 
as  was  its  former  practice,  when  it  wore  its 
old  coat,  and  lived  in  the  old  house.  Its 
editor  seems  to  be  a  regular  Ishmaelite,  at 
least  so  far  as  himself  and  humbug  and 
imposture  are  concerned  —  his  hand  is 
against  rascals,  and  we  presume  the  hands 
of  rascals  will  be  against  him.  That  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Dixon  is  a  man  of  undaunted 
moral  courage,  independence,  and  mental 
vigor,  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny.  We 
honor  him  not  because  he  is  Dr.  Dixon, 
editor  of  the  Scalpel,  but  because,  in  this 
age  of  toadyism,  he  has  the  courage  to 
stand  up  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  system 
of  monopoly  and  vice,  and  boldly  denounce 


men  and  measures,  irrespective  of  public 
opinion,  or  of  party  influence.  Though 
we  difier  on  many  questions  very  materi- 
ally from  Dr.  Dixon,  we  must  award  to 
him  that  meed  of  praise  which  we  think, 
as  an  honest  man,  he  deservea  Single- 
handed,  he  has  combatted  the  united  and 
talented  opposition  of  the  profession  for 
many  years,  flaying  the  scoria  from  the 
extra  dignified  gentlemen  who  thought 
their  abilities  beyond  reproach,  and  dem- 
onstrating to  the  public  that  some  men 
knew  something  as  well  as  some  others, 
and  that  all  the  learning  was  not  confined 
to  the  walls  of  the  academy. 

But  Dixon  has  dissected  the  profession 
so  thoroughly  with  his  Scalpel^  that  the 
remaining  skeleton  is  slightly  fetid ;  and 
hence,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  has  put  a 
new  edge  on  the  bladey  and  has  commenced 
the  laudable  work  of  cutting  down  into 
the  diseased  organs  of  society  at  large,  as 
though  he  intended  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  fungous  growth  which  is  so  deforming 
our  civilization.  First  we  had  him  stirring 
up  the  beer  cans  of  the  burly  Dutchmen, 
whom,  after  taking  them  through  a  "course 
of  sprouts,"  he  laid  aside  to  rest  until  he 
could  examine  the  tissues  of  the  tobacco- 
worm!  Next  we  find  him  m  search  of 
light — true,  bona  fide  gas  light — none  of 
your  tallow-candle,  sickly,  flickering  moon- 
beams, unable  to  guide  the  night  pedestrian 
on  his  lonely  walk.  But  if  Dr.  Dixon  finds 
cause  to  complain  of  the  character  of  the 
gas  light  »f  the  Metropolitan  City,  what 
would  he  Cy  of  the  dirty,  flickering,  little 
points  stuck  here  and  there  in  our  streets  ? 
Perhaps  the  Doctor  never  visited  this  over- 
grown village.  If  he  has,  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  who  suffer  more  from 
humbuggery,  monopoly,  and  various  kinds 
of  shaving,  than  he  will  ever  meet  with  in 
New  York. 

No  matter  what  may  be  said  against  Dr. 
Dixon,  or  the  style  in  which  he  uses  his 
dissecting  blade,  we  think  his  work  calcu- 
lated to  effect  much  good.  He  is  the  right 
man  to  edit  such  a  work,  and  he  is  in  the 
right  place  to  commence  the  reform.  What 
he  says  has  been  said  for  the  first  time, 
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and  hence,  whoever  reads  afler  him  will 
not  be  bored  with  a  rehash  of  ordinary 
chit-chat  We  hope  the  Scalpel  will  get 
a  wide  circulation,  and  that  its  editor  will 
be  amply  remunerated  for  his  labora  Let 
every  body  send  a  dollar  to  Ed.  H.  Dixon, 
M.  D.,  New  York,  and  get  the  Scalpel, 
which  is  the  journal  for  the  people. 

PROF.  WOOSTER  BEACH. 


The  veteran  founder  of  Eclecticism  has 
been  absent  in  Europe  for  over  a  year  and 
a  half  His  visit  to  Europe  was  to  exam- 
ine the  hospital  and  private  practice  of  the 
principal  kingdoms  of  Europe,  so  as  to 
bring  the  forthcoming  edition  of  his  great 
work  on  Practice  up  to  the  most  advanced 
improvements  of  the  day.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  his  disciples  cannot  generally  be 
induced  to  exercise  as  much  perse verence 
and  energy  in  bringing  out  new  books. 
While  medicine  shall  remain  a  science,  Dr. 
Beach  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  our  country  has  ever 
produced. 


THE  GREAT  ABORTION  CASE. 


tain? — where  now  is  that  pure  stream  of 
surgical  science,  which  was  to  overflow 
this  western  land?-— where  now  is  that 
great  physiological  light  which  was  to  out- 
shine all  other  lights? — where  now  is  that 
great  electric  current  of  obstetrical  know- 
ledge, that  was  to  fill  the  heads  of  all  th« 
young  men  in  this  country? — what  will 
now  become  of  the  great  Antisqnamic  and 
pneuromatic  light  of  this  brilliant  age? 
also  the  antispasmodic-tincture.  antidote 
man? 


Dra  Buchanan  and  Hoyt  have  already 
left  the  abortive  organization,  which  was 
attempted  to  be  gotten  up  in  this  city.  Dr. 
Hoyt  has  removed  his  effects  to  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  has  removed 
to  Louisville,  Ky.  Dr.  W.  Burnham,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  has  never  visited  our  city, 
nor  has  he  been  here  at  any  time,  although 
certain  individuals  have  tried  to  produce 
the  impression  that  such  was  the  case. 
Dr.  Burnham  has,  in  this  matter,  proved 
himself  worthy  of  that  honorable  reputa- 
tion, as  a  gentleman,  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore sustained ;  for  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered the  fact  that  certain  parties  had  been 
using  him  for  their  own  base  purposes,  he 
refused  any  further  connection  with  them. 
Dr.  Howe,  who  has  been  in  the  city  a  few 
months,  and  Dr.  John  King,  will  soon  de- 
part for  the  East  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

Where  now  is  that  great  chemical  foun- 


TYPHOID  FEVER. 


We  extract  the  following  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever,  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Memphis  Journal  of  Medicine^ 
by  the  Editor,  R.  H.  Harrison,  M.  D.: 

"The  task  of  devising  a  course  of  treat- 
ment so  constructed  as  to  meet  the  exigen' 
cies  presented  in  cases  of  Typhoid  charac- 
ter, and  cut  short  its  ordinary  course,  is 
one  of  more  difficulty  than  would  at  first 
appear.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
entire  nutritive  system  is  pre-eminently  im- 
plicated; muscular  and  nervous  energy  are 
enfeebled  for  want  of  support;  and  the 
blood,   impoverished  of  its  vitality,   and 
overloaded  with  morbific  matter,  loiters  in 
the  brain,  and  wherever  nervous  irritabili- 
ty is  suflScient  to  attract  it     Under  these 
circumstances  the  whole  organism  suffers 
from  the  double  tax  of  partial  starvation, 
and  the  irritating  influence  of  morbid  accu- 
mulations.   The  indications  of  treatment, 
however,  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  1. 
To  restore  the  lost  equilibrium  in  the  cir- 
culation.   2.  The  establishment  of  func- 
tional activity  in  the   entire  vascular  sys- 
tem, particularly  with  the  view  of  promotr 
ing absorption,  perspiration,  and  the  various 
glandular  secretions.     3.    The   mainten- 
ance of  a  sufficient  degree  of  peristaltic 
action  in  the  intestines  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant elimination  of  whatever  irritating  and 
morbific  accumulations  that  organ  may  be 
the  seat  of.    4.  When  thorough  depuration 
has   been   accomplished,  to  tone  up  and 
strengthen  the  organism.     Throughout  the 
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whole  course  of  the  diBease  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  patient  with  limited 
quantities  of  mild,  unirritating  nourish- 
ment 

"  The  fulfillment  of  the  first  and  second 
of  these  indications  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant item  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
For  their  accomplishment  the  following 
course  has  been  found  equally  if  not  more 
efiScient  than  any  other:  Administer  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour,  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  equal  parts  diaphoretic  composi- 
tion and  sage,  until  one  pint  has  been 
given,  then  give,  in  broken  doses,  an  active, 
yet  not  an  over  dose  of  lobelia,  which 
should  be  aided  in  its  operation  by  the 
continued  administration  of  the  diapho- 
retic decoction  above  named.  If  the  stom- 
ach should,  at  any  time,  manifest  an  ex- 
cessive degree  of  irritability,  the  application 
of  a  wet  compress  may  be  resorted  to  rather 
than  more  stimulating  remedies  While 
preparing  for  the  emetic  the  patient  should 
have  his  feet  immersed  in  a  bath  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne  during  a  period  of  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  minutes,  according  with  his 
ability  to  bear  it  Immediately  after  the 
bath,  his  entire  spinal  column  should  be 
rubbed  with  some  stimulating  liniment 
The  efiect  of  these  several  remedies  will 
be  to  equalize,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
circulation  of  blood;  disperse  for  the  time 
the  local  congestions  in  the  nutritive  appa- 
ratus, and  restore,  temporarily,  at  least, 
absorption  and  perspiration.  In  addition 
to  these  effects,  the  morbid  material  evac- 
uated by  the  emetic  is,  by  no  means,  of  the 
least  importance.  After  the  operation  of 
the  emetic  is  completed,  the  patient  should 
be  permitted  to  rest  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  and  then  take  some  nourishment — 
as  boiled  milk,  milk  porridge,  or  some  such 
light  article.  The  second  step  in  the  treat* 
ment  should  consist  in  the  administration 
of  an  efiicient  cathartic,  of  the  most  unirri- 
toting  kind:  Leptandrim  five  grains,  hy- 
drastin  two  grains,  capsicum  five  grains, 
formed  into  five  pills  with  extract  of  apocy- 
num,  afibrds  an  excellent  prescription  for 
this  purpose.  Two  of  the  pills  may  be 
given  six  hours  after  the  emetic,  and  re- 


peated in  six  hours  more  if  the  first  dose 
has  not  operated  sufiScienUy.  After  the 
cathartic  has  commenced  operating,  the 
patient  should  take,  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  hours,  a  weak  decoction  of  capsicum, 
or  of  a  decoction  of  asclepias  tuberosa, 
rendered  stimulating  with  capsicum,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  and 
second  indications. 

**  The  course  above  briefly  sketched 
should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  days 
until  the  symptoms  abate;  unless  perchance 
the  patient's  strength  should  fail  too  rap- 
idly, in  which  case  the  emetics  should  be 
separated,  with  a  decoction  of  asclepias 
two  parts,  diaph.  composition  two  parts, 
lob.  inflata  one  part,  and  capsicum  half  a 
part  This  decoction,  in  doses  of  two  fluid 
ounces  every  hour  or  two,  until  the  fever  is 
thoroughly  abated,  moving  the  bowels  at 
the  same  time  with  enemas  of  the  same, 
or  if  necessary  to  secure  action,  a  more 
stimulating  preparation  will  generally  ac- 
complish the  object 

*' Having  subdued  the  fever,  and  re-es- 
tablished functional  activity  throughout 
the  organism,  any  of  the  miid  tonics  will 
answer  the  remaining  purpose.  Hydras- 
tine  and  salicine,  quinine  and  extract  of 
gentian  or  berberine,  are  among  the  best 
Poultices  to  the  bowels  should  be  applied 
throughout  the  disease." 


UNANSWERED  LETTERS. 


The  Editor  of  this  Journal  is  in  receipt 
of  a  large  number  of  letters  which  he  has 
found  no  time  to  answer,  and  which  he 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  answer.  As  a 
practitioner  of  medicine  and  sui^ery,  his 
time  is  worth  something,  and  to  spend 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  answering  let 
ters  of  inquiry  as  to  treatment  of  diseases, 
&c,  in  which  he  has  no  immediate  interest, 
is  a  burdensome  tax  which  he  does  not 
feel  disposed  to  sustain.  If  his  advice  is 
worth  seeking,  it  is  worth  a  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars, and  in  returning  a  detailed  opinion 
this  will  often  be  a  small  compensation. 
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HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 


Cincinnati  has  been  as  healthy  as  usual 
this  winter  The  bills  of  mortality  show 
this  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 
Union.  In  all  cities  there  must  be  found 
disease  of  some  kind  at  all  timea  Except 
hooping-cough  among  children  and  colds 
among  adults  there  is  but  little  sickness  in 
the  city.  Our  students,  as  a  body,  have 
been  very  healthy  during  the  past  session. 
Dr.  Talbott,  whose  death  is  noticed  in  an- 
other column,  died  of  congestion,  very  sud- 
denly—even before  we  knew  of  his  illness. 
An  occasional  death  must  occur  in  all  large 
bodies  of  men,  drawn  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Outside  of  this  cir- 
cumstance the  class  is,  and  has  been, 
healthy. 

Though  the  city  is  healthy,  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant fact  that  notwithstanding  the  rigor 
of  the  season,  we  are  miserably  deficient 
in  the  supply  of  fuel.  If  our  people  would 
abandon  their  grates  and  stoves  and  use  fur- 
naces alone,  we  should  not  only  get  a  more 
equal  tern  perature,  but  be  much  less  afflicted 
with  colds,  coughs,  and  rheumatisms. — 
E«<pecially  should  we  pay  more  attention  to 
ventilation.  Our  system  of  ventilation  and 
architecture,  as  well  as  heating  apparatus 
and  clotliing,  are  very  unphilosophical. 


OUR  SPRING  SESSION. 


The  Spring  Session  of  the  E.  M.  Insti- 
tute commences  on  Monday,  February  2d, 
and,  from  the  present  indications,  we  an- 
ticipate a  large  class.  Many  students  are 
already  "  on  the  ground,"  and  we  are  in 
daily  receipt  of  letters  from  others  who  are 
coming.  The  departments  in  the  Institute 
are  now  filled  with  thorough  scholars  and 
efficient  teachers.  Every  Professor  feels  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  confine  himself  to  the  le- 
gitimate teachings  of  his  chair,  and  to  dis- 
countenance the  vagaries  which  have  here- 
tofore so  embarrassed  studenta  The 
school  is  thoroughly  Eclectic  as  well  as 
strictly  icientific. 


THE    RESULTS   OF  ALLOPATHIC 
PRACTICE. 

In  examining  the  St  George's  Hospital 
Reports  for  1855,  we  find  the  evidence  of 
what  we  have  always  asserted  to  be  true, 
viz :  the  per  centage  of  mortality  is  much 
greater  in  Allopathic  than  in  Eclectic 
practice.  We  have  space  for  only  a  few 
illustrationa  It  appears  that  the  percent- 
age mortality  of  188  fever  patiente  was  9.04, 
a  proportion  of  which  any  Eclectic  would 
be  totally  ashamed,  and  who  would  not  ask 
a  practice  with  the  exhibition  of  such  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  disease;  and  if  he 
did  seek  a  practice,  when  he  had  been  so 
unsuccessful,  he  would  hardly  obtain  it 
The  loss  in  carlatina  was  8.69  per  cent 
of  all  the  cases  treated.  Can  any  one  show 
such  a  fearful  mortality  in  Eclectic  prac- 
tice? Such  results  would  disgrace  our 
practitionera  The  mortality  in  anasarca 
was  34  per  cent,  and  in  ascites  57  per  cent 
Surely  this  is  a  terrible  mortality,  and 
might  well  cause  the  British  people  to 
pause  and  inquire  if  tlie  profession  under- 
stood the  pathology  of  dropsy.  In  haemop- 
tysis the  loss  was  22  per  cent;  in  coche- 
mia,  33  per  cent;  and  in  scrofula,  37  per 
cent  We  unhesitatingly  call  these  dis- 
graceful proportions  or  percentagea  In 
tubercular  disease  the  mortality  was  22 
percent;  in  hydatids,  33 ;  in  encephaloid 
growths,  91  per  cent  This  is  worse,  by 
far,  than  the  Allopathic  practice  in  Amer- 
ica, and  here  it  is  bad  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses. Of  schirrus  tumors  the  mortality 
was  33  per  cent  Of  delirium  tremens  the 
mortality  was  22  per  cent  Our  drunkards 
would  soon  be  thinned  out,  if  such  results 
attended  American  practice.  In  tetanus 
the  mortality  was  100  per  cent;  in  apo- 
plexy, 42 ;  in  spinal  inflammation,  33  per 
cent;  in  pericarditis,  43  per  cent;  in  hy- 
])ertrophy  of  the  heart,  44  per  cent;  in 
phlebitis,  80  per  cent;  in  laryngitis,  03  per 
cent;  in  pheumonia,  25;  and  in  pleu- 
risy, 39  per  cent  Only  think  of  a  system 
of  medicine  in  which  more  than  one-third 
of  the  cases  of  pleurisy  are  lost     This  is  a 
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Bad  sequel  to  bleeding  and  calomel.  The 
loss  in  quinsy  was  10  per  cent,  and  the 
same  in  ulcerated  tonsils;  in  mumps  33 
per  cent  This  is  a  shameful  result,  and 
we  must  believe  that  the  cases  were  more 
or  less  complicated.  In  diarrhea  the  loss 
was  over  8  per  cent,  and  in  dysentery,  60 
percent  INow  any  Eclectic  who  would 
lose  more  than  1  per  cent  of  dysentery 
eases,  would  be  denounced  as  an  incompe- 
tent practitioner.  In  peritonitis,  the  mor- 
tality was  53  per  cent  of  the  acute,  and  33 
of  chronic.  Of  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
the  mortality  was  88  per  cent 

Now  can  any  reasonable  man  examine 
these  results  and  not  feel  that  the  system 
which  fails  to  effect  more  cures  than  is  here 
indicated,  is  miserably  deficient  in  Some 
respect  Were  it  possible  to  collect  the 
statistics  of  both  Allopathic  and  Eclectic 
private  practice,  we  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  demonstrating  the  value  of  the 
two  systems.  Our  agents  act  promptly, 
and  as  we  desire  to  have  them  act  The 
allopathist,  who  sees  the  same  indications, 
fails  to  fill  them,  with  his  uncertain  drug& 
Nothing  but  prejudice  prevents  the  profes- 
sion at  large  from  using  all  our  remedies 
as  we  use  them,  and,  in  fact,  a  few  are  al- 
ready so  employing  them. 

The  physician  who  practices  from  right 
motives  should  never  suffer  his  judgment 
to  be  warped  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  ignorant  and  bigoted. 

We  are  sometimes  amused  at  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  our  young  men  when  they 
first  settle  down  to  practice  physic,  by  big- 
oted old  thick-heads,  who  could  not  bear 
an  examination  before  any  Faculty— either 
old  or  new  school.  The  young  physician 
will,  however,  soon  get  practice,  and  the 
results  will  be  heralded  around,  much  to 
his  profit  and  the  vexation  of  the  old  doc- 
tor. We  always  advise  our  students  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  practice  or  number 
or  influence  of  allopathic  physicians.  Find 
a  place  to  suit  you,  and  then  settle — ^prac- 
tice will  come,  and  that  too  in  spite  of  op- 
position from  old-schoolmen.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  two  systems  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  our  own. 


In  the  cholera  season  of  1849,  in  this  city, 
our  practice  was  gloriously  sustained,  and 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  average  income  of  Eclectic 
physicians  is  30  per  cent  more  than  that  of 
Allopathic. 

MEDDLING  PHYSICIANS. 


This  is  a  subject  which  has  received  too 
little  practical  attention.  The  interference 
of  physicians  with  each  other's  patients  has 
been  productive  of  more  embittered  feelings 
than  any  other  one  cause.  The  remark 
applies  alike  to  all  schools  of  practice,  and 
it  is  a  disgrace  wherever  it  may  exist  The 
public,  knowing  or  caring  but  little  for  the 
bickerings  of  medical  men,  oflen  repeat 
from  one  physician  to  another  their  respec- 
tive opinions  of  each,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  a  very  unfair  way,  thus  leaving  a  wrong 
impression  where  no  injury  was  intended. 

There  are  men  in  all  professions  who 
seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  misrepresenting 
others— of  pushing  others  down  in  order  to 
push  themselves  up.  No  gentleman  will, 
knowingly,  interfere  with  another's  buainesa 
We  have  no  right  to  seek  the  patronage  of 
the  patient  of  another.  If  a  patient,  how- 
ever, of  another  seeks  our  services,  then  it 
is  our  duty  to  serve  him.  If  this  rule  was 
strenuously  observed,  there  would  be  fewer 
alienations  among  medical  men. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  ECLECTIC 
PHYSICIANS. 


Every  week  we  receive  letters  firom  non- 
medical persons,  asking  us  to  send  them 
Eclectic  physicians.  To  such  as  we  have 
not  answered,  we  beg  to  say,  that  the  de- 
mand is  greater  than  the  supply.  We  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  build  up  a  liberal  med- 
ical profession,  and  are  sending  out  yearly 
large  numbers  of  well  qualified  Physicians, 
v/hom  we  recommend  to  settle  in  certain 
localities  where  these  wants  exist  All 
that  we  could  supply  has  been  done 
promptly,  and  it  affords  us  great  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  the  public  has  learned 
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to  apfMreciate  rationid  medicine.  We  have 
now  several  applications  for  Physicians  in 
places  ranging  in  population  from  four  to 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  people 
are  essentially  Eclectic, — ^they  have  been 
dragged  with  mercury,  puked  with  tartar 
emetic,  and  bled,  to  their  hearts  content, 
and  they  have  learned  the  evils  of  such  a 
practice. 


MEDICAL  SPECULATION. 


It  must  have  been  observed  that  the 
medical  profession  has  become  infested 
with  a  class  of  men  who  seek  to  use  it  as 
a  means  for  speculating  on  human  suffer^ 
ing.  No  doubt  this  spirit  of  speculation 
has  been  generated  with  the  successful 
operations  of  Swaim,  Brandreth,  Jayne, 
&C.J  Ac  J  but  that  a  high-minded,  honora- 
ble and  enlightened  physician  should  thus 
atray  from  the  great  elementary  idea  of 
medicine — benevolence — is  painful  to  state. 
We  find  such  men  in  every  city,  and  still 
holding  the  closest  connection  with  the 
profeseion.  Let  those  who  thus  wish  to 
debase  this  art,  deal  in  bonds,  lands,  and 
stocks,  not  in  pain  and  misery  peppered 
with  an  abundant  seasoning  of  humbug- 


DEATH  OF  THOa  A.  TALBOTT. 


It  IS  a  pain  All  duty  incumbent  on  us  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Talbott, 
of  Arkansas,  who  died  of  congestion,  on  the 
11th  of  January,  having  been  ill  but  a  few 
hours.  His  funeral  was  preached  by 
Br.  Isaac  Spangler,  of  Ya.,  a  fellow  student, 
OD  Monday,  12th  January.  Mr.  Talbott's 
death  was  so  unexpected,  that  all  with 
whom  he  was  connected  here  were  shocked 
extremely,  and  all  regret  this  sudden  visita- 
tioQ  of  death,  in  a  large  class  otherwise 
healthy.  The  deceased  was  a  gentleman 
of  correct  habits,  and  a  dose  student  We 
append  the  resolutionB  of  the  class  on  the 
occadon: 


At  a  meeting  of  the  class  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  held  Jan.  12,  1857,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas f  Death  having  entered  our 
midst,  and  removed  therefrom  our  much 
esteemed  frien  and  fellow  student,  Thomas 
A.  Talbott,  of  Arkansas,  tlierefore  be  it 

Rest^ved,  That  in  his  death  the  Institute, 
the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  and  ourselves 
have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  deceased  we  recog- 
nized all  the  characteristics  of  a  faithful 
and  dilligent  student  a  kind  and  obliging 
spirit,  and  one  worthy  of  our  highest  re* 
gard  and  afiection. 

Resolvedf  That  we  sincerely  sympathize 
with  the  afflicted  family,  in  the  loss  of  a 
dear  son  and  brother,  yet  feeling  assured 
that  their  loss  is  his  gain. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
to  our  lamented  brother,  we  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  until  the  expiration  of 
thirty  day& 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
also  one  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal 
and  the  Express  for  publication. 

W.  W.  Smith,  Pres. 
Richard  C.  Tillbry,  Sec. 
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Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistrt,  for  the 
use  of  Studenta  By  William  Grboort, 
M  D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. — 
Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  Lon- 
don edition.  Edited  by  J.  Milton  San- 
DBRS,  M.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati  New  York:  A.  S.  Bamee  & 
Co.     1857.    8vo.  ppi  480. 

The  rapid  sale  of  so  many  editions  of  Dr. 
Gregory's  Organic  Chemistry,  is  an  evidence 
that  the  work  supplies  a  want  In  our 
notice  of  the  author's  "Handbook  of  Inor^ 
ganic  Chemistry,"  we  alluded  to  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  the  subject  is  con- 
densed, and  the  clear  and  intelligible  mode 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  reader. 
These  characteristics  are  true,  also,  of  the 
present  volume,  which  will  be  found  of 
sreat  value,  not  merely  by  the  medical  stu- 
dent and  physician,  but  also  by  the  phar- 
maceutist and  agriculturist,  and  by  those 
engaged  in  such  branches  of  the  arte  as  re- 
qmre  the  aid  of  chemistry  in  their  process- 
es, to  whom  we  cordially  recommend  it-— 
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The  supplement  by  the  American  editor 
contains  the  most  important  additions  to 
the  science  which  have  been  made  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  English  edition.  The 
work  may  be  had  in  Boston  of  Messrs.  San- 
born, Carter  &  Bazin. — Botton  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

The  above  remarks  of  that  able  periodi- 
cal, the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joui^ 
nal,  for  Thursday,  December  25th,  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is 
not  dissimilar  to  notices  from  less  conspicu- 
ous sources,  which  reach  us  almost  daily. 
Although  but  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  edition  of  these  two  able  works — 
the  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  of 
Dr.  Gregory — wass  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can press,  still  four  new  editions  have  gone 
out  and  been  sold  since  that  time.  This  is, 
as  the  Boston  Medical  Journal  says,  a  proof 
that  the  work  supplies  a  want  These 
Chemistries  have  been  adopted  as  textbooks 
by  the  principal  Medical  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities in  this  country.  As  there  are  no 
more  able  judges  of  a  work  than  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  the  science  upon 
which  that  work  treats,  therefore  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  these  American  editions  of 
Gregory  is  positive  testimony  in  their  favor 
from  the  ablest  sources.  The  work  is  for 
sale  by  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Saroo  Sccbk,  or  Chinese  Scoar  Cane: 

Its  History,  Culture,  Manufacture,  etc. 

By  BicHARD  Peters,  Atlanta,  6a. 

We  have  received  this  pamphlet  of 
twenty-four  pages,  and  have  examined  it 
with  much  interest,  and  would  recommend 
it  to  the  entire  people.  We  clip  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Boston  Traveler,  as  fur- 
nished by  one  who  has  been  experimenting 
with  this  plant 

*'  My  cane  was  planted  about  the  20th  of 
May.  It  came  up  well,  and  has  grown 
well,  having  reached  the  hight  of  ten  feet. 
A  few  days  ago,  the  plant  just  being  out  of 
flower,  or  in  other  words  past  its  bloom, 
I  cut  several  stalks,  and  stripped  off  the 
leaves,  crushed  the  cane  and  pressed  out 
the  juice,  which  I  boiled  down  to  molasses; 
and  a  fine  article  it  is,  of  which  I  intend 
to  give  you  both  ocular  and  "oscular" 
proof;  as  good  as  can  be  bought  for  fifty 
or  sixty  cents  a  gallon.    The  juice  is  Teiy 


rich  in  saccharine  matter,  yielding  from  a 
fourth  to  a  fifth  of  its  bulk  in  good  mo- 
lasses. I  fully  believe,  from  my  limited 
experience,  that  we  may  successfully  com- 
pete with  Louisiana,  for  we  have,  in  this 
variety  of  sugar  cane,  a  great  advantage 
over  that  which  they  cultivate,  for  this  can 
be  grown  from  seed,  while  that  which  they 
^row  never  seeds,  but  is  reproduced  from 
joints  or  cuttings  of  the  cane,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  obliged  to  save  from  a 
third  to  a  fourth  of  their  entire  crop  for  the 
next  year's  setting.  Then,  again,  with 
this  sugar  cane  no  part  is  lost,  as  with 
them,  bot  the  leaves  are  stripned  off  for 
fodder;  the  tops  will  answer  xor  brooms 
like  broom  corn,  and  even  the  refuse  is 
said  to  make  a  fine  article  of  paper.  Then 
again,  most  any  of  our  land  that  will  grow 
Indian  corn  will  grow  sugar  cane,  while 
their  sugar  land—at  least  much  of  it — ^has 
to  be  drained  at  considerable  expense,  and 
kept  dry,  or  the  cane  will  not  flourish." 


OUR   JOURNAL. 


We  can  brag  on  the  subscribers  of  onr 
Journal  as  punctual  men.    We  infer,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  doing  well  in  their  vo- 
cation also.    We  are  in  daily  receipt  of 
from  $20  to  $30,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
receipt  list  on  the  cover.    This  promptness 
on  the  part  of  our  subscribers  enables  us  to 
fltmish  the  Journal  with  equal  promptness. 
Some  of  our  friends  have  also  done  us  the 
favor  to  send  in  the  subscription  for  back 
years,  from  which  we  take  it  that  the  Jour- 
nal is  a  welcome  visitor.    We  mean  to  do 
our  duty,  and  hence  we  risk  notliing   in 
promising  to  each  subscriber  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  his  money.    Our  new  subecribeirs 
for  the  last  month  number  over  200. 


PROF.  POWELL'S  NEW   TREATISE 
ON  THE  HUMAN  TEMPERAMENTS. 


We  are  happy  to  see  that  this  work  is 
meeting  with  such  a  rapid  sale.  It  is  a 
book  which,  at  least,  will  set  men  to  think- 
ing. We  see  it  favorably  noticed  in  many 
of  the  leading  periodicals.  As  I>r.  Dixok 
of  the  Scalpdj  remarks,  "It  is  a  remarket- 
ble  book  by  a  remarkable  maa" 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  MED- 
ICAL INSTITUTE  OF  CINCINNATI, 
AND  ITS  ETHICAL  PECULIARI- 
TIES*   

BT  PBOF.  O.  W.  L.  BICKLET. 
ORAPTEB  m. 

History  is  yaluable  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  tmthftiL  It  is  presumed  the  historian 
will  record  the  fkcts  as  he  finds  them,  only 
interlarding  his  statements  with  his  own 
opinions,  by  way  of  commentation.  If  the 
writer  shaU  adhere  to  the  above  idea,  this 
Tolome  will  be  as  valuable  to  the  Allo- 
pathic as  to  the  Eclecdc  medical  profession; 
as  valuable  to  one  sect  as  to  another ;  as 
raloable  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  physi- 
cian. He  has  set  out  to  write  for  the  pub- 
lic, for  ftitare  ages,  and  not  to  gratify  any 
personal  ambition  which  he  may  entertain, 
or  to  defend  the  Eclectic  system,  as  such, 
against  the  incessant  warfare  which  has 
been  waged  against  it  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  his  object  to  present  the 
•^stem  in  its  true  light,  and  to  note  the 
pi'Ogicsaive  steps  by  which  it  has  risen  to 
:te  present  dignified  position  among  the 
medical  systems  of  the  age.    He  shall  feel 


*  Entered  according  to  Aot  of  Gongnss.  in  the 
v?ar  one  thousand  ^ght  hondred  km,  iuty-slz, 
'  T  G.  W,  Ij.  Bzoklet,  in  the  Clerk*B  office  of  the 
i^.J&ic9Conrt  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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it  his  duty  to  point  out  what  he  conceives 
to  be  its  errors,  as  well  as  what  he  believes 
to  be  its  excellencies,  and  in  this  task  he  ia 
determined  to  lay  aside  party  bias  and  pro- 
fessional prejudice. 

I  have  said  that  Morrow  was  the  father 
of  Eclecticism  in  the  West,  and  it  is  but 
fair  that  I  should  adduce  some  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion.  He  was  the 
first  regular  pupil  of  Beach  who  rose  to  the 
position  of  a  teacher,  and  when  the  Worth- 
ington  college  was  founded,  he  was  not  only 
its  president,  but  shouldered  a  large  part  of 
its  pecuniary  responsil^ility;  and  in  addition 
to  his  professional  labors,  he  conducted  the 
*^J^ehtem  Medical  Reformer"  which  was 
estaolished  in  1836,  and  which  was  con- 
ducted with  consummate  ability,  and  with 
telling  eflTect  When  all  others  had  become 
discouraged  with  the  Worthington  enter- 
prise— when  the  rest  of  those  who  had  for* 
merly  been  in  the  Worthington  Faculty 
resigned,  and  either  removed  to  other  places 
to  engage  in  private  practice,  or  connected 
themselves  with  other  occupations — ^Mor- 
row, the  Leander  of  Reform  medicine,  stood 
to  his  post,  defending  the  Thermopylae  of 
rational  medicine,  and  keeping  the  field 
clear  of  noxious  weeds,  which  always  thrive 
best  in  cultivated  grounda  As  the  con- 
ductor of  the  only  scientific  reform  journal 
west  of  the  Ohio,  he  was  then  regarded  as 
the  leading  man  in  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  when  his  friends  finally  persua- 
ded him  to  come  to  Cincinnati,  he  at  once 
became  the  leader  here,  and  at  once  opened 
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a  flchool,  though  but  imperfectly  supplied 
with  the  elements  of  medical  instruction. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  several  buildings 
occupied  as  lecture  rooms^  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (n. )  Morrow's  practice  rapidly  in- 
creased in  this  city,  and  warm  friends,  from 
the  ranks  of  the  highest  circles,  greeted 
him  on  every  hand. 

It  fra9  at  once  perceived  that  this  was 
the  point  at  which  to  organize  a  new  college, 
to  be  founded  on  a  highly  scientific  basis, 
and  as  early  as  1843,  the  subject  was 
canvassed  by  the  friends  of  liberal  medi- 
cine. Morrow,  L.  E.  Jones,  Baldridge,  Kill, 
White,  and  other  friends  to  Eclecticism, 
soon  commenced  circulating  a  petition, 
which,  in  a  few  days,  was  signed  by  over 
1100  of  our  best  citizens.  This  petition 
was  forwarded  to  Columbus,  and  presented 
to  the  Legislature.  But  that  petition  did 
not  go  alone  r  the  Allopathic  branch  of  the 
profession  at  once  conceived  a  dreadful  an- 
tipathy to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  as  a  competitor  to  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  and  after  strenuous  exertions,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  some  sixty  physicians 
to  sign  the  counter  petition,  hoping  to  effect 
a  defeat  of  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  public  is  not  so  biased  in  its 
judgment  on  medical  matters,  as  are  phy- 
sicians ;  and  while  every  effort  was  used  to 
prejudice  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
against  the  bill,  it  received  a  favorable  re- 
port from  the  committee,  as  copied  in  chap- 
ter n,  and  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  1845, 
the  bill  finally  passed,  and  became  a  law 
of  the  State.  In  order  to  give  a  fair  ex- 
hibit of  the  character  of  the  Institute,  1 
insert  a  copy  of  the  charter. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  of  Cincinnati^  to  be  located  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati^  pasMcd  March  10, 
1845. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Asiembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOy  That  Hen- 
TY  Morse,  Joseph  Howard,  Garret  Yanaus- 
dal,  Thoa  G.  Newton,  James  Goodin,  John 
Waggoner,  Calvin  Fletcher,  J.  V.  Loomis, 
J.  L.  Conkling,  L  J.  Avery,  and  B.  L.  Hill, 


and  their  associates  and  successors  in  office, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
defending  and  being  defended  in  any  of  the 
eourte  of  this  State. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  said  corporation  shall 
have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter 
or  renew  at  pleasure ;  and  that  they  shall 
be  authorized  to  purchase,  hold  and  dis- 
pose of  property  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati ;  Provided , 
that  the  capital  stock  of  said  Institute  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  which  shall  be  divided  into  shares 
of  twenty  dollars  each 

Sec.    3.     That  the  Board  of  Trustees 

shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eleven  nor 

more  than  fifteen  members,  a  majority  of 

whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  doing 
business. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  members  composing 
said  Board  shall  be  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders, annually,  on  tlie  first  Monday  of 
April,  a  majority  of  the  votea  cast  being 
requisite  to  a  choice ;  and  in  casting  their 
votes  each  stockholder  shall  have  one  vote 
for  every  share  of  stock  held  by  him,  up  to 
the  number  of  twenty-five  shares,  and  one 
vote  for  every  five  shares  which  he  may 
hold  beyond  that  number :  Providedy  that 
said  Trustees  may  hold  their  offices  and 
exercise  the  duties  thereof  until  their  sac- 
cessors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sbc.  5.  That  the  officers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  a  President,  Vice  President,  Sec- 
retary, and  Treasurer;  to  be  chosen  by 
said  Board  out  of  their  own  body. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Board  of  Trosteee 
shall  appoint  a  Faculty  which  shall  consist 
of  at  least  five  Professors,  who  shall  be 
competent  to  deliver  lectures  for  the  prop- 
er instruction  of  students  in  the  various 
departments  of  medical  science,  which 
shall  include  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Path- 
ology, Materia  Medica,  Obstetrics,  Medical 

Jurisprudence,  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
Surgery. 

Sec  7.      That  tlie  Medical  Faculty  of 

this  Institution,  together  with  the  Board  of 
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Tkustees,  ahall  be  aathorized  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  such 
persons  as  ihia  degree  is  conferred  on  by 
Medical  Colleges  generally  throaghout  the 
United  States,   (after  the  said  corporation 
shall    have  acquired   and  shall  possess 
property  in  its  own  right  to  the  fair  value 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  estimated  by 
three  disinterested  freeholders  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Hamilton,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Auditor  of  the  said  county,  who  shall 
make  a  return  of  the  appraisement,  which 
return  shall  be  preserved  in  the  Auditor's 
office,)  and  shall  have  the  power  of  ma- 
king such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  said  Institution;   Provided  that 
nothing  therein  contained  shall  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Saa  &.    That  no  student  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
graduation  in  this  Institute,  until  he  shall 
present  to  the  Faculty  thereof  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  the  following  requisitions : 
First,  That  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Second,  That  he  is  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter.    Third,  That  he  has  been  regularly 
engaged  i    the  study  of  Physio  and  Sur- 
gery with  some  respectable  practitioner  or 
practitioners  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  that  he  has  attended  two  full  courses 
of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  legally  incoi^ 
porated  Medical  College,  the  last  of  which 
shall  have  been  attended  in  tliis  Institution. 
But  it  IS  hereby  Provided^  That  any  indi- 
vidual who  may  have  been  for  four  years 
next  preceding  engaged  in  a  constant  and 
reputable  practice  of  medicine,  and  shall 
have  attended  one  Aill  course  of  Medical 
Lectures  in  this  Institute,  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for 

graduation  before  the  Faculty  and  Board 
thereof 

Saa  9.  Tnat  the  Faculty  and  Board  of 
this  Inotitote  shall  not  be  permitted  to  grant 
a  diploma  to  any  applicant,  until  such  ap- 
pUcant  shall  have  passed  a  thorough,  criti- 
cal, and  impartial  examination;  which 
examinatiunshallbemade  by  said  Facul^, 
and  shall  include  the  various  departments 


of  Medical  Science  enumerated  in  Sec  6, 
of  this  Act 

Sbo.  10.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  first  sectio*!  of  this  Act, 
shall  have  power  to  perform  all  the  duties 
which  the  said  Board  is  hereby  authorized 
to  perform,  until  their  successors  shall  have 
been  chosen  and  qualified. 

Saa  11.  That  all  vacancies  which  may 
occur  in  the  said  Board  of  Trustees,  may 
be  filled  by  a  majority  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Board. 

Sua  12.  That  each  and  every  stock- 
holder shall  be  held  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity for  debts  contracted  by  the  corpora- 
tion, while  he  may  be  or  shall  have  been  a 
stockholder  in  the  same. 

Sua  13.    That  this  corporation  shall  not 
possess  banking  powers,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  regulations  and  liabilities  of 
an  act  instituting  proceedings  against  cor^ 
porations  not  possessing  banking  powers, 
and  the  visitorial  powers  of  Courts,  and  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  corporations 
generally,  passed  March  7th,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 
John  M.  Gallaohbb, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes. 
David  Chambbbs, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

March  lOth,  1845. 

Sbcrbtabt  op  State's  Ofwce,  ) 
Cblumbus,  March  27,   1845.) 

The  foregoing  is  hereby  certified  to  be  a 

true  copy  iVom  the  original  Act  on  file  in 
this  ofiSce. 

Samubl  Gallowat, 

Secretary  of  State. 

An  amendment  to  this  charter  was 
afterwards  obtained,  by  which  the  capital 
stock  was  increased  to  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($60,000.) 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  incorporation  in  1845,  the  Board  of  Tnuh 
tees,  consisting  of  Hon.  Henry  Morse,  Hon. 
Joseph  Howard,  Thos.  C.  Newton,  John 
Waggoner,  J.  S.  Conklin,  B.  L.  Hill,  MB., 
R  A  Madison,  I.  Wilson,  M  D.,  James 
Goodin,  Garret  Vanausdal,  Calvin  Fletcher, 
Dr.  L  G.  Avery,  and  Dr.  J.  White,  was  or- 
ganized, the  following  being  the  offlcera 
chosen: 
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Hon.  Henry  Morse,  President. 
Hon.  Joseph  Howard,  Vice  President 
I.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
James  Goodin,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Faculty,  when  the  follow- 
ing appointments  were  made: 
Anatomy — B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D. 
Physiology^  Pathology ^  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine — T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D. 

SurgerVj  and  Medical  Jurisprudence — H. 
Cox,  M.  D. 

Materia  Medica^  Tkertq>eutics  and  BotOr 
ny — L.  E.  Jones,  M.  B. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy — James  H. 
Oliver,  M  D. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children — A.  H.  Baldridge,  M.  D. 

The  Faculty  was  ox^nized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prof  Morrow  as  Dean,  and 
Prof  B.  L.  Hill  as  Secretary.  Prof  Mor- 
row also  acted  as  Treasurer. 

Here,  then,  in  less  than  three  years, 
Thomas  Vaughan  Morrow,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary energies,  had  revived  the  old 
Western  Medical  Reformer,  which  had 
been  discontinued  in  December,  1838,  built 
up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  procured 
a  very  liberal  charter  for  a  first  class  col- 
lege, organized  a  Board  of  Trustees  and 
a  Faculty,  and  planted  in  the  best  society 
the  undying  germ  of  a  highly  scientific  and 
rational  system  of  medicine.  Morrow,  L. 
£.  Jones,  Baldridge  and  Hill,  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  the  car  moved 
triumphantly  on  to  the  object  to  be  atr 
tained.  The  friends  of  liberal  medicine 
sent  in  cheering  words,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  the  Institute  soon  gained 
notoriety  and  an  enviable  character. 

But  before  diplomas  could  be  granted, 
under  the  charter,  the  corporation  must 
have  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  real  estate  or  property.  As  the  corpo- 
ration owned  no  property  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  students  who  were  entitled  to  the 
degree  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  a 
promise  of  the  same.  The  Board,  the  Fac- 
ulty, the  friends  of  the  institution,  were 
busy  in  devbing  a  way  to  enable  themselves 


to  issue  diplomas.  A  great  variety  of  plans 
were  proposed.  One  was  adopted,  and 
upon  its  failure  another  was  tried,  but  still 
the  Faculty,  with  Morrow  at  its  head,  con- 
tinued to  persevere.  One  plan  which  they 
adopted  was  to  execute  their  joint  note  for 
$10,000,  and  offer  it  to  the  Auditor  as  pro- 
perty. He  refused  to  so  recognize  the  note, 
however,  and  then  they  offered  to  deposit 
$10,000  in  specie,  which  was  also  rejected, 
as  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  Nothing  but  real  property  would  an- 
swer. So  the  Faculty,  acting  as  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
purchased  a  lot  on  the  comer  of  Court  and 
Plum  streets,  90x46 }  feet,  on  which  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  erect  the  present  Insti- 
tute building.  To  purchase  material  and 
erect  the  building  required  fhnds,  which 
the  corporation  had  not,  but  Profa  L.  R 
Jones,  Morrow,  Baldridge  and  Hill,  made 
liberal  advances,  and  the  work  was  rapidly 
pushed  to  completion.  Prof  Jones,  espe- 
cially, deserves  the  thanks  of  the  profession 
for  his  liberal  advancea 

The  lectures  of  the  winter  course  of  1845 
and  '46,  were  delivered  in  the  old  Fourth 
Street  Hall,  where  Hart's  block  has  since 
been  erected.  In  the  fall  of  1846,  Prof. 
W.  Beach,  the  veteran  founder  of  the  Ec- 
lectic system  in  America,  accepted,  and 
filled  with  great  satisfaction,  the  chair  of 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1846,  one  year  and  fifteen 
days  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  by  Morrow,  Jones,  Bald- 
ridge, Hill  and  others,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Bu- 
chanan, a  gentleman  who  had  been  known 
as  a  popular  lecturer  on  phrenology,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Physiology,  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. It  was  thought  that  this  appoint- 
ment woidd  be  one  of  great  policy,  and  in 
one  sense  it  was,  from  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Buchanan  was  a  fluent  speaker  and  a  ready 
writer,  and  though  he  knew  but  little  of 
medical  science,  he  had  the  ability  to  per- 
ceive the  errors  of  old  physic,  and  waged  a 
noble  war  on  it,  for  all  of  which  the  writer 
feelaiisposed  to  give  him  full  credit  In  a 
future  chapter,  his  asserted  discoverieB  in 
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the  physiology  of  the  nervooe  system  will 
be  fiiirly  examined,  and  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  neurology  honesUy  expressed. 

The  college  edifice  which  had  been  com- 
menced  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Flam 
streets,  in  1846,  was  not  finished  in  time 
for  the  lectures  of  '46-7,  so  that  they  were 
dellTered  in  a  building  on  the  comer  of 
Ninth  and  Elm  streeta  The  Institute 
building  was  first  occupied  by  the  Faculty 
and  class  of  1847. 

In  1849,  after  the  whole  labor  of  estab- 
lishing the  school  had  been  completed,  a 
plan  was  set  on  foot,  by  Profs.  Buchanan 
and  Hill,  to  establish  a  Homoeopathic 
chair,  which  at  once  caused  the  resignation 
of  Profa  Baldridge  and  Oliver.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Profk  Gatchell  and  Stallo, 
and  the  chair  of  Homoeopathy  was  filled 
by  ProC  Rosa.  It  was,  however,  soon  seen 
that  this  commingling  of  heterogeneous 
elements  would  not  work,  and  they  were 
soon  displaced,  and  others  appointed  to 
their  places.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  after  the  passage  of  the  act  incorpo- 
rating the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  vari- 
ous reform  schools  which  had  been  previ- 
ously established,  more  or  less  Thomsonian 
in  their  tendency,  sought  to  come  under 
the  same  code  of  ethics,  and  some  even 
called  themselves  Eclectic.  The  teachings 
of  some  of  these  schools  seemed  to  be  un- 
exceptional Among  the  schools  so  estab- 
lished may  be  mentioned  the  Rochester 
College,  and  the  Memphis  Institute,  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  This  latter  college 
had  an  able  Faculty,  among  whom  were 
Profa  Powell,  Newton,  Sanders,  and  Free- 
man, now  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute. 

In  1849-50,  the  Faculty  was  composed 
of  Profa  Gatchell,  Buchanan,  Morrow, 
Rosa,  Hill,  L.  £.  Jones,  Stallo,  W.  Beach 
(Emeritua)  But  on  the  16th  day  of  July, 
1850,  Prof.  Morrow  died  of  dysentery! 
This  was  the  heaviest  blow  that  ever  fell 
on  American  Eclecticism.  Those  of  the 
Faculty  who  understood  the  principles  of 
Eclectic  practice,  were  absent  from  the  city, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  die  of  a  disease 
which  has  ever  been  most  easily  treated  by 


Eclectics.     Prof.  Buchanan,  his  attending 

physician,  no  donbt  did  what  he  believed 

to  be  right,  but  that  does  not  nor  should 

not  prevent  us  from  critically  examining 

his  treatment,  which  will  be  done  when 

this  matter  is  revised  for  permanent  publi- 
cation. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  was  now 
without  a  head.  Its  leader  was  lost,  and 
confusion  soon  enveloped  the  school  in 
every  conceivable  embarrassment  ProC 
I.  G.  Jones  was  induced  to  come  in  the 
school  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
Morrow's  decease.  But  unfortunately,  not 
a  remaining  man  in  the  Faculty,  Dr.  I.  G. 
Jones  included,  could  fill  Morrow's  place. 
Prof.  Buchanan  was  destitute  of  financial 
capacity,  and  Prof.  L.  £.  Jones,  who  was 
a  thorough  business  man,  was  too  much 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  that  department 
In  fact,  had  he  desired  it,  he  could  not  well 
have  secured  the  position.  Prof  Buch- 
anan had  unbounded  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  was  in  no  sense  disposed  to  give 
way  for  any  one  else.  So  rapidly  did  the 
business  of  the  college  become  a  mass  of 
confusion,  that  Prof  L  G.  Jones,  Prof  B. 
L.  Hill,  and  Mra  T.  V.  Morrow,  who  had, 
as  the  representative  of  her  husband,  a 
large  interest  in  the  corporation,  wrote 
three  several  letters  to  Prof.  R  S.  Newton, 
who  was  then  in  Memphis  (January,  1851), 
urging  him  to  come  to  Cincinnati,  and 
take  part  in  this  school.  Prof.  Newton 
came  to  the  city  to  see  what  proposition 
would  be  made,  and  a  meeting  of  the  nn- 
resigned  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  consisting  of 
Profa  Buchanan,  L.  £.  Jones,  I.  G.  Jones, 
and  B.  L.  Hill,  was  then  held,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  proposition  from  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  to 
that  of  the  Memphis  Institute,  to  abandon 
the  latter,  and  an  invitation  to  Pro&  R.  S. 
Newton,  W.  Byrd  Powell,  Zoheth  Free- 
man, and  J.  Milton  Sanders,  to  accept 
chairs  in  the  Eclectio  Medical  Institute. 
These  official  documents  and  letters  will 
be  hereafter  produced.  Profa  Newton, 
Freeman,  and  Sanders,  accepted  the  prof- 
fered chairs,  but  Prof  Powell  reAtsed  f 
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be  asaoclated  with  Prof.  Buchanan,  notr 
withstanding  the  latter  offered  to  divide 
his  chair  with  Prof.  Powell.  There  were 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  these  two 
gentlemen  should  not  occupy  places  in  the 
same  institution,  but  as  they  are  of  a  pri- 
vate character,  I  will  not  adduce  them  un* 
less  the  position  be  questioned.  The  re- 
fusal of  Prof.  Powell  to  accept  a  chair,  led 
to  the  appointment  of  Prof  John  King, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  which  Prof 
Buchanan  urged  against  him,  which  are 
boldly  expressed  in  a  letter  now  before  me. 

Besignation  ailer  resignation  followed, 
until  1852,  when  there  were  left  of  the 
Faculty  only  Proft.  L.  E.  Jones,  Newton, 
King  and  Buchanan.  It  may  be  asked 
why  there  were  so  many  resignations? 
The  question  is  easily  answered.  Prof  I. 
6.  Jones,  whose  interest  was  centered  in 
Columbus,  found  his  health  declining,  and 
as  the  school  did  not  pay  him  for  the  ne- 
glect of  other  business,  he  concluded  to  re- 
sign. Prof.  Buchanan,  ever  ready  in  an 
emergency,  conceived  a  plan  of  free  edu- 
cation, by  which  the  classes  would  be  so 
much  enlarged  that  the  aggregate  income 
would  be  greatly  more  than  under  the  pay 
system,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
sale  of  books,  income  from  private  lectures, 
Ac — ^a  movement  which,  though  indica- 
tive of  a  large  philanthropy,  was  a  theory 
merely,  and  against  the  practical  workings 
of  which,  Profa  Freeman  and  Sanders  so 
strongly  protested,  that  upon  its  accom- 
plishment, they  felt  it  a  duty  to  resign.  I 
have  elsewhere  written  of  this  movement, 
and  will  hereafter  furnish  the  whole  scheme 
and  its  resulta  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  scheme  was  deci- 
dedly suicidal;  for,  while  it  did  not  in- 
crease the  classes,  it  lowered  the  dignity 
of  the  school,  and  cut  off  the  salaries  of 
the  Faculty.  It  drove  other  colleges  to 
the  adoption  of  a  reduced  fee  bill,  and 
caused  many  honorable  young  gentlemen 
to  shun  the  western  schools,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing reminded  of  "charity  students" — ^a 
name  which  has  always  been  detested  by 
those  proposing  to  enter  our  profession. 

Without  entering  particularly  into  the 


condition  of  the  school  in  1861-2, 1  beg  to 
say,  that  in  Hay,  1862,  being  engaged  in 
publishing  the  first  voliune  of  my  histofy 
of  South-western  Virginia,  in  this  city,  I 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Proia  Buch- 
anan and  Newton,  both  of  whom  proposed 
that  I  should  accept  a  chair  in  the  school 
Though  I  had  been  educated  as  an  Allo- 
pathic physician,  and  had  been  in  practice 
on  that  system  about  seven  years,  I  had 
been  a  reader  of  the  Eclectic  works  which 
had,  from  time  to  time,  been  issued  by  the 
Faculty  of  this  school,  and  had  ceased  to 
practice  what  I  now  conceive  to  be  the  er- 
rors of  Allopathic  medicine,  some  years 
befor&  I  certainly  should  not  have  con- 
nected myself  with  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, because  I  had  determined  to  with- 
draw from  practice  entirely.  Yet  I  ad- 
mitted the  truths  of  Eclecticism,  and  actu- 
ated by  an  honest  ambition  to  acquire  an 
honorable  position,  I  consented  to  accept 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics 
and  Medical  Botany.  When  the  announce- 
ment was  made  in  the  summer  of  1852,  the 
Faculty  was  thus  organized :  R  S.  New- 
ton, Surgery,  Ac;  L.  E.  Jones,  Practice, 
Ac;  J.  R  Buchanan,  Ph3rsiology,  &e.:  &, 
W.  L.  Bickley,  Materia  Medica,  &g.;  John 
W.  Hoyt,  Chemistry,  &c;  John  King,  Ob- 
stetrics, Sec;  W.  Sherwood,  Anatomy,  Ac 
Here,  then,  was  a  new  organisation,  in 
which  three  young  and  inexperienced  men, 
Sherwood,  Hoyt  and  myself,  were  called 
on  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  positions 
we  occupied,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  vet- 
eran teachers.  I  can  speak  confidently  of 
myself,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I 
felt  the  need  of  more  preparation,  and  was 
only  sustained  by  the  conscious  intention 
of  doing  the  best  I  could.  Never  have  I 
labored  so  hard  in  the  discharge  of  any 
duty,  as  to  deliver  with  credit  that  course 
of  lectures,  and  notwithstanding  I  wrote 
out  in  full  every  lecture,  so  as  to  surely 
sustain  myself,  I  was  hissed  by  a  very  ex- 
cellent gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
when  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  narcotics, 
which  nonplussed  me,  and  led  to  some  un- 
pleasant feelings.  Upon  investigation, 
however,  the  gentleman  disclaimed  all  in* 
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tention  of  disrespect,  and  fUrnished  the  fol- 
lowing denial,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  £.  M.  Journal  and  in  several 
publications. 

Cincinnati,  Fbb.  19, 1853. 

PaoF.  G.  W.  L.  Bicklby: 

IHuR  Sir — In  reference  to  the  hissing 
referred  to  in  the  pamphlet  purporting  to 
be  a  "  Report  of  the  Eclectic  Pliysicians  of 
Cincinnati,"  allow  me,  in  justice  to  you 
and  myself,  to  state  that  I ,  am  the  man 
who  did  the  hissing,  and  I  declare  to  you, 
upon  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  tliat  it  was 
not  intended  for  you,  but  for  my  room- 
mate, who  was  at  the  time  applauding,  in- 
asmuch as  your  lecture  sustainad  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  not  mine. 

With  respect  and  esteem,  I  remein  truly. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  S.  Sbvbrsnob,  M.  D. 

Notwithstanding  this  direct  disclaimer,  I 
l<dtraoat  keenly  the  cironmstance,  and  re- 
newed my  energy  to  give  satisihction,  in 
which  I  think  I  finally  triumphed. 

With  Sherwood  matters  went  worse. 
With  a  difficult  delivery,  he  found  himself 
embarrassed  often  in  plain  descriptions, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
he  did  the  best  he  could  Complaint  after 
complaint  reached  us  of  Sherwood's  incom- 
petency, and  as  the  murmurs  of  a  very' 
lai^  class  were  not  to  be  disregarded,  Prof. 
R  S.  Newton  used  every  means  at  com- 
mand to  restore  order.  The  matter  was 
carried  so  iar  that  a  meeting  of  the  discon- 
tented part  of  the  class — a  very  large  part 
it  was — ^met  and  were  preparing  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  dissatisfaction  at  his 
course,  when  again  Prof  Newton  and  Dr. 
Freeman,  who,  though  not  connected  with 
the  school,  interposed  and  begged  of  the 
dtudentaa  suspension  of  opinion — at  the 
same  time  reminding  the  students  of  the 
embarrassments  with  which  they  would  be 
surrounding  Prof  Sherwood.  Freeman 
waa  known  to  many  gentlemen  of  the  class 
aa  an  able  anatomist,  and  they  were  desi- 
rous to  have  him  displace  Sherwood.  He 
at  once  ngected  the  proposition,  and  used 
every  energy,  as  did  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, in  persuading  the  students  to  order. 


With  Prof  Hoyt  matters  went  less 
hard.  He  was  lecturing  on  a  subject  in 
which  but  few  felt  an  interest ;  and  though 
by  no  means  a  competent  chemist,  he  gave 
no  direct  cause  for  discontent 

In  December  it  became  known  to  the 
Faculty,  that  between  Prof  Jones  and  Prof. 
Buchanan  there  was  an  unpleasant  mis- 
understanding. The  basis  of  this  matter 
is  of  a  private  character,  and  I  shall  only 
refer  to  such  matters  as  have  become  pub- 
lic Prof  Buchanan  made  various  charges 
against  Prof  Jones,  which  were  made 
with  such  apparent  sincerity  that  the  Fac- 
ulty were  deceived,  the  writer  among  the 
rest,  and  it  was  at  once  determined  to  ex- 
pel him.  Not  one  of  us  dreamed  of  the 
injustice  we  were  doing  Prof  Jones,  be- 
cause we  believed  the  statements  of  Prof 
Buchanan,  and  acting  upon  that  belief,  we 
were  united  in  our  opinion  that  he  ought 
to  be  expelled.  When  I  look  back  now,  in 
calmer  moments,  I  know  not  how  it  was 
that  we  ever  refused  Prof  Jones  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vindicate  himself,  or  to  impeach 
Buchanan's  testimony.  Jones  was  literally 
gagged,  and  his  expulsion  was  effected  on 
the  evening  of  December  3ist,  1852,  by  a 
foul  and  unfair  combination  of  six  men, 
who  were  deceived  by  the  misstatements  of 
Prof  Buchanan.  I  may  have  occasion 
hereatler  to  furnish  a  full  chapter  on  this  in- 
justice to  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

This  expulsion  rendered  some  change  in 
the  Faculty  necessary,  and  it  was  effected 
by  placing  Prof  R  S.  Newton  in  the  chair  of 
theory  and  Practice,  and  Prof  Freeman 
in  that  of  Surgery.  This  restored  quiet 
for  a  while,  as  it  gave  Prof  Buchanan  a 
free  rein  to  teach  neurology,  (against 
which  Prof  Jones  had  so  strongly  protest- 
ed,) and  to  detract  the  attention  of  the 
class,  by  calling  them  off  to  attend  private 
lectures  on  spiritualism,  peychometry  &c. 
But  in  a  short  time  there  appeared  a  pam* 
phlet,  reporting  the  proceedings  of  a  part 
of  the  Eclectic  physicians  of  Cincinnati. 
Upon  its  merits  there  arose  a  fierce  war  on 
paper,  which  led  to  the  ridiculous  frailties 
of  all  concerned. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Spring  session  of  1854, 
having  become  almost  blind  from  amauro- 
sis, I  felt  it  a  duty  to  resign  my  chair  in  the 
8chool|  and  to  endeavor  to  effect  by  rest  what 
I  knew  could  not  be  accomplished  by  medi- 
cines, viz.,  restoration  of  my  sight  The  loss 
of  the  sight  of  a  man  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
may  seem  to  be  a  small  affair,  but  to  me  it 
was  a  serious  affliction,  and  added  to  the 
results  of  my  experience,  many  serious  re- 
flections upon  the  kindness  of  Providence 
in  blessing  us  with  the  faculties  of  extei^ 
nal  sense. 

The  writer  does  not  feel  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  minutia  of  the  doings  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  the  two  years  in  which  he  held  a  seat 
in  the  school,  from  1852  to  1854,  lest  he 
might  be  drawn  into  a  book  that  would  not 
suit  these  abbreviated  chapters,  which  are 
intended  more  for  the  immediate  friends 
of  this  school,  than  for  the  general  profes- 
sion, [to  bb  ooktincbd] 


SANDERS'    MAGNETO-VOLTAIC 
BATTERY. 


BT  PROF.  J.  XILTOir  BAHDBBS. 

An  apparatus  which  shall  obviate  the 
inconveniences  of  the  galvanic  battery  has 
long  been  a  desideratum.  The  acida  of 
the  latter  preclude  its  being  used  in  par- 
lors, or  any  apartment  where  carpets  or 
elegant  furniture  is  present;  while  the 
gases  eliminated  act  upon  every  thing  of  a 
metallic  nature  in  the  room,  not  to  men- 
tion their  deleterious  action  upon  the  lungs 
of  the  patient  and  the  operator  Then  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  number  of  cups  in  action 
is  no  small  item,  besides  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  in  having  them  always  ready 
for  action  at  the  call  of  the  patient 

It  was  these  continued  annoyances  in 
the  use  of  the  galvanic  battery,  which  led 
to  the  experiments  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  "Magneto-Vollaic  Batterffj* 
a  designation  which  comprises  the  inten- 
sity and  quantity  of  electricity  which  this 
machine  gives  out,  and  its  source,  perhaps 


more  appropriately  than  any  other  combi- 
nation of  terms  of  the  same  length. 

This  machine  is  composed  of  eight  pow- 
erful permanent  magnets,  and  eight  armi- 
tures.  The  latter  are  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  composed  of  sofl  iron,  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  armitures 
are  wrapped  wi  th  separate  strands  of  very 
coarse  copper  wire,  each  strand  being  but 
a  few  feet  in  length,  and  just  long  enough 
to  give  such  intensity  to  the  current  as  to 
enable  it  to  pass  through  the  body.  There 
is  no  waste  in  the  intensity,  but  after  suflS- 
cient  of  that  is  obtained  to  enable  the  cur- 
rent to  pass  through  the  system,  then  the 
balance  of  the  inductive  power  of  the  mag- 
nets is  consumed  solely  in  quantity.  These 
machines,  therefore,  give  both  intensity 
and  great  quantity,  while  the  to-and-fro 
action  of  the  currents  is  turned  into  one 
steady  direction,  and  thus  the  machine  is 
assimilated  to  the  galvanic  battery  in  every 
particular.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  would 
mention  that  the  electro-metallurgic  action 
of  this  machine  is  fully  equal  to  twenty 
cups  of  Grove's  battery,  or  two  hundred 
cups  of  Smee's  battery.  While,  therefore, 
200  cups  of  Smee's  battery  would  cost  not 
less  than  four  hundred  dollars,  this  ma- 
chine does  the  same  work  at  a  first  cost  of 
fifty  dollars,  and  with  no  subsequent  cost 
But  supposing  the  cost  of  the  two  batteries 
were  even  reversed,  still  the  verdict  of  all 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  batteries,  would  be  in  favor  of 
ours,  for  its  absence  of  acids  and  gases,  and 
of  all  expense  in  its  working,  would  soon 
recompense  the  extra  money  paid  for  it 
But  when  we  recollect  that  the  cost  of  this 
very  powerful  machine  is  only  fifty  dollars, 
while  its  equivalency  of  electrical  power, 
if  obtained  from  some  batteries,  would  cost  at 
least  four  times  as  much,  we  should  not 

hesitate  a  moment  in  pronouncing  in  its 
favor. 

The  Magneto-Voltaic  Battery  will  elec- 
trolyse mercury  and  other  deleterious  met- 
als from  the  system  in  fifteen  minutes.  One 
electrolysis  is  generally  sufficient,  but  it 
sometimes  requires  two  or  three  sittings, 
in  order  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
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body  all  the  mercury  that  may  be  linger- 
ing there. 

In  all  other  machines,  whose  currents 
are  obtained  through  the  inductive  action 
of  permanent  magnets,  the  current,  as  all 
know,  is  very  intense  and  intermitting,  so 
that  its  passage  through  the  body  is  attend- 
ed with  intense  and  painful  jerking.  Such 
machines,  we  would  here  remark,  are  much 
worse  th  an  useless.  They  are  really  harm- 
ful, and  their  use  has  therefore  been  atr 
tended  with  much  mischief  It  must  be 
recollected  that  it  is  not  intensity  which 
either  cures  disease  or  withdraws  metals 
from  the  system,  but  it  is  quantity^  and  that 
the  electrolysis  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  this 
quantity.  If  a  thousand  of  the  little  mag- 
netic toys,  such  as  those  made  by  Smith, 
of  New  York,  and  others,  were  connected 
together  so  as  to  get  all  the  quantity  they 
could  eliminate,  they  would  not  be  suscep- 
tiUe  of  withdrawing  one  grain  of  mercury 
from  the  system.  As  the  like  quantity 
which  is  required  to  extract  metals  from 
the  system,  is  likewise  required  to  cure 
diseaae — as  disease  yields  only  to  quantity 
and  not  intensity — then  the  magnetic  toys 
which  jerk  and  pain,  and  give  nothing  but 
intensity,  are  totally  useless  as  curative 
agenta  One  of  these  batteries  of  ours  will 
give  more  quantity  than  lies  within  a 
thousand  of  the  magnetic  toys  referred  to, 
were  they  all  connected  together  so  as  to 
produce  their  greatest  quantity;  therefore, 
while  the  Magneto-Voltaic  Battery  is  an 
instrument  of  immense  power  and  efBciency, 
the  magnetic  toys  are  not  only  valueless, 
but  they  are  absolutely  pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  by 
an  enlightened  profession. 

The  reader  is  now  cognisant  of  the  fact, 
that  both  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  pernicious  metals  from  the  sys- 
tem, do  not  depend  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  current,  but  the  actual  quantity,  or  in 
other  words,  upon  the  positive  amount  of 
electricity  used  It  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  law  which  is  involved  in  the  de- 
composition of  a  metallic  compound  is  an 
universal  one,  and  is  well  understood  by 
physicists.  We  know  that  the  same  amount 


or  quantity  of  electricity  which  will  de- 
compose from  its  compounds  32  grains  of 
zinc  (or  one  chemical  equivalent),  is  just 
sufficient  to  decompose  from  its  combina- 
tions 32  grains  of  copper,  or  203  of  mercu- 
ry, or  108  of  silver,  or  200  of  gold,  or  28 
of  iron,  or  104  of  lead,  or  in  a  word,  one 
chemical  equivalent  of  any  of  the  metals. 
As  the  magnetic  toys  would  be  required  to 
work  incessantly  for  days  before  they  could 
eliminate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  electricity 
to  decompose  a  grain  of  a  mercurial  com- 
pound, they  are  therefore  useless  in  that 
particular,  while  the  intensity  of  their  ac- 
tion is  such,  that  they  are  are  absolutely 
dangerous.  As  they  produce  no  quantity, 
of  course  they  cannot  cure  diseases,  for 
they  yield  only  in  a  direct  ratio  to  quantity, 
or  the  positive  amount  of  electricity  used. 
While,  therefore,  the  word  quantity  ia 
equivalent  to  the  direct  amount  of  electri- 
city, the  word  intensity  only  refers  to  the 
condition  of  the  electricity,  and  not  to  its 
actual  amount;  and  consequently,  while 
our  machine  involves  directly  the  amount 
(or  weight  of  electricity,  were  it  ponderi^ 
ble),  the  magnetic  toys  only  trifle  with  its 
condition^  or  the  susceptibility  of  a  minute 

quantity  being  attenuated  into  great  inteu- 
sitv. 

S'rom  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  our  Magneto-Voltaic  Battery 
fulfills  a  desideratum  long  required,  and 
that  no  other  machine,  unless  similarly 
constructed,  can  fulfill  the  conditions  de- 
sired. Nothing,  except  a  number  of  vol- 
taic cups,  can  substitute  this  machine,  and 
they,  it  has  been  shown,  can  only  be  used 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  con- 
stant expense,  and  of  all  that  is  elegant, 
clean  and  agreeable. 

It  would  be  irrelevant,  at  this  late  day, 
for  us  to  say  aught  in  relation  to  our  dis- 
covery of  the  electrolysis  of  mercury  and 
other  metals  from  the  system,  by  aid  of 
the  voltaic  current  Although  an  experiment 
we  have  effected  successfully  at  least  one 
hundred  times,  our  reiteration  of  it  would 
have  no  further  weight  with  the  Allopathic 
profession,  who  perhaps  do  not  doubt  so 
I  thoroughly  as  they  would  have  us  believe 
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Hereafter  we  shall  let  others  speak  for  us. 
In  the  next  number  of  this  Journal  there 
will  be  a  communication  from  one  of  the 
ablest  chemists  in  Indiana,  upon  the  elec* 
trolysis  of  mercury,  and  the  halogens  from 
and  through  the  system.  This  physicist 
wrote  to  us  several  months  ago  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  withdrawing  from,  and 
passing  through  the  system  the  metals  and 
the  halogens.  With  an  air  which  impli- 
cated no  little  scepticism,  he  requested  that 
we  would  give  him  explicit  directions  for 
the  purpose,  so  that  if  there  was  truth  in 
our  discovery,  he  could  prove  it  to  himself 
and  those  sceptics  around  him.  Believing 
that  a  man  of  this  gentleman's  learning 
and  ability  merited  our  highest  considera- 
tion, we  wrote  him  full  directions  how  to 
proceed.  In  a  fortnight  after  that,  we  re- 
ceived his  first  letter,  in  which  he  said  that 
with  eighteen  cups  of  Grove's  battery,  he 
had  withdrawn  from  three  persons  consid- 
erable quantities  of  mercury.  In  a  second 
letter  he  informs  us  that  he  has  as  signally 
succeeded  in  several  other  cases,  all  the 
physicians  of  the  town,  with  their  families, 
being  present  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact 
Now  that  we  have  awakened  men  of  sci- 
ence to  the  fact,  and  that  our  experiments 
have  succeeded  in  proving  beyond  refuta- 
tion that  mercury  and  other  deleterious 
metals,  which  have  laid  for  years  secreted 
witliin  the  system,  can  be  withdrawn  there- 
from by  means  of  the  voltaic  current,  we 
hope  that  the  Allopathic  profession  gene- 
rally will  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and 
prove  it  to  themselves.  Let  them  only  do 
this,  and  it  will  not  be  a  great  while  be- 
fore the  emphatic  denials  which  now  fill 
their  journals,  will  be  changed  to  language 
which  will  do  justice  to  one  who  has  spent 
fourteen  years  in  toiling  to  substantiate, 
confirm  and  disseminate  his  discovery 
among  those  most  interested  in  the  truth 
of  its  details. 

Laboratory  of  the  Eolbotic  Mkdical) 
IimiTUTs,  CiNonrHATz,  January,  1857.       J 


M.  Lgcointe  has  employed  chamomile 
successfully  in  facial  neuralgia^ 


OPERATION   FOB    STONE   IN   THE 

BLADDER 


BY  PROP.  R,  a  KEWTOW. 


There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  sufier- 
ing  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  csl- 
culi  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.     Many 
men  suffer  with  stone  through  a  long  life, 
and  never  ima^ne  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
ease.   It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  cal- 
culous deposits  in  subjects  for  dissection* 
Men  are  not  alone  the  subjects  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  we  sometimes  find  stone  in  the 
bladders  of  horses,  hogs,  &c    I  have  now 
in  my  possession  a  large  calculus  taken 
firom   the    bladder  of  a   hog,    precisely 
similar  to  some  that  have  been  taken  from 
the  human  subject    Suigery  accomplish ed 
much  when  it  acquired  the  principles  and 
practice  of  lithotomy;  and  though  few  sur- 
geons have  practiced  it  to  any  very  great 
extent,  yet  all  competent  surgeons  are  now 
ready  to  undertake  the  feat,  which,  though 
one  requiring  great  skill,  may  be  performed 
with  safety  by  a  judicious  operator. 

There  are  various  plans  of  operating, 
none  of  which  have  proven  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  lateral  operation  of  Ches- 
elden.  This,  however,  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  character  ofthe  particular 
case.  No  operation  in  surgery  has  excited 
more  attention  from  the  profession  than 
that  of  lithotomy.  In  this  country  per- 
haps no  surgeon  has  had  better  saccess 
than  the  elder  Dudley. 

Without  here  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  the  causes  which  favor  the  formation  of 
stone,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  seldom 
found  in  children  who  have  been  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  much  less  often  in  the  poor  than 
in  the  rich.  It  would  seem  that  certain 
constitutions  are  more  liable  to  the  disease 
than  others,  the  most  favorable  one  being 
the  scrofulous. 

To  facilitate  the  operation,  all  the  inven- 
tive skill  of  the  profession  has  been  taxed 
in  producing  the  best  instruments,  none  of 
which,  for  the  lateral  operation,  are  equal 
to  the  ordinary  Gk>rget  of  M.R0UZ.  Having 
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examined  the  bladder  with  a  metallic  sound 
to  assure  hb  of  the  existence  of  a  stone,  and 
determined  upon  the  necessity  of  an  ope* 
ration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
system  for  the  shock  consequent  upon  the 
operation,  which  may  require  sereral 
weeks,  unless  the  symptoms  are  urgent  for 
an  immediate  operation. 

The  next  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  surgeon,  will  be  to  determine  which 
of  the  common  plans  of  operating  he  will 
adopt,  there  being  several,  as  the  lateral, 
the  bi-lateral,  the  recto-Tesical,  and  the 
high  operation  above  the  pubis.  The  first 
and  the  last  are  the  simplest  plans,  though 
the  bi4aCeral  and  the  recto-vesical  may 
each  be  sometimes  preferable.  The  high 
operation  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  there 
is  great  danger  of  urinary  tnfiltration,which 
always  proves  fatal  when  it  occurs,  and 
hence  surgeons  prefer  the  lateral  operation, 
which  is  regarded  as  safer  especially  by 
American  operatora 

To  perform  this  operation  with  success, 
one  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  even  then 
there  may  be  such  a  displacement  of  the 
arteries  of  the  part  through  which  the  in- 
cision is  to  be  made,  as  to  cause  extensive 
hemorrhage,  under  which  the  patient  may 
rapidly  sink.  So,  too,  if  the  operation  be 
bunglingly  performed,  there  may  be  uri- 
nary infiltration  or  excessive  inflammation. 

I  will  illustrate  the  subject  by  an  opera- 
tion which  I  very  recently  performed  in 
Newton's  Clinical  Institute. 

Joshua  Mason,  of  Clifton,  Tennessee, 
was  sent  to  me  by  his  firiends,  who  could 
find  no  one  in  his  neighborhood  to  perform 
the  operation  on  him.  When  he  arrived 
be  was  in  a  very  weak  and  emaciated  state, 
and  as  his  symptoms  were  not  extremely 
nrgent,  I  thought  it  best  to  put  him  under 
preparatory  treatment 

Mr.  Hason  furnished  the  following  ac- 
count of  himself:  He  was  47  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  laboring  under  calculous 
disease  since  he  was  12  years  of  age.  He 
fieid  he  was  a  very  poor  man,  with  a  family 
of  feix  children,  from  which  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  he  had  labored  under  some 


privationa  When  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  passed  a  stone  as  large  as  the  end 
of  his  finger,  which  had  lodged  in  the  ure- 
thra a  day  or  more,  and  gave  him  much 
pain.  Since  that  time  he  had  labored  un- 
der constant  pain  in  his  back  and  hips, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  one  of  his 
kidneys  was  frequently  swollen  as  large  as 
his  fist,  and  exceedingly  painful  when 
pressed.  His  urine  had  always  deposited 
a  heavy  sediment,  though,  as  he  was  so 
very  poor,  he  had  sought  no  medical  aid 
until  1852,  when  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  of  Clif- 
ton, examined  him.  Not  receiving  the 
alleviation  he  had  sought,  he  called  in  Dr. 
Wolf,  of  the  same  place,  who  recommend- 
ed him  to  come  to  me  for  an  operation. 
His  friends  finally  raised  him  money 
enough  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  the  city,  and  trusting  to  circum- 
stances, he  had  come  to  the  Clinic  for 
treatment  He  said  that  he  had  lost  an 
uncle  by  cancer,  and  another  by  scrofula. 
He  had  been  a  temperate  man,  and  those 
who  had  prescribed  for  him  gave  him 
nothing  but  copaiba  and  nitre. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1856,  he  was 
placed  on  the  operating  table  before  the 
class  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
Being  setherized,  I  immediately  proceeded 
to  operate,  removing  the  stone  and  exhib- 
iting it  to  the  class  in  4|  minutes  from  the 
first  incision.  The  stone  was  about  1} 
inches  in  the  long  diameter,  and  a  solid 
oxalate  of  lime  masa  After  dressing  the 
wound  he  was  removed  to  his  ward,  and 
at  the  end  of  21  days,  was  again  presented 
to  the  class,  perfectly  cured,  and  was  dis- 
charged. There  was  scarcely  any  hemor- 
rhage, and  though  a  restless  and  stubborn 
patient,  he  has  been  enabled  to  return  to 
his  family  iu  a  much  better  condition  than 
he  has  been  in  for  many  yeara 

The  whole  secret  of  success  in  these  ope- 
rations is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  parts 
and  of  the  minutia  of  the  operation.  Of 
course,  there  arc  cases  in  which  the  best 
surgeons  will  fail,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
when  both  surgeon  and  patient  are  gov- 
erned by  proper  care  the  large  majority  of 
patients  will  recover. 
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them  beyond  the  elements  of  English  lite- 
rature. This  is  an  unfair  stand,  however, 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  of  an 
imperfect  system  of  instruction.  It  is  al- 
ways dangerous  to  partially  instruct  fe- 
males, for  such  training  is  sure  to  prepare 
them  for  the  reception  of  dogmas,  which, 
if  they  fully  comprehended,  would  be 
thrown  from  them  with  utter  contempt 

Women  are,  like  children,  imitative^  every 
where  and  under  all  circumstances:  they 
desire  to  dress  like  others,  to  act  like  oth- 
ers, to  think  like  others,  and  to  follow 
especially  such  as  make  a  stir  in  the  com- 
munity, and  get  their  names  into  the  pa- 
pers. Their  ambition  is  quite  as  active  as 
that  of  men,  and  unless  it  is  properly  di- 
rected, they  are  apt  to  seek  the  same  kinds 
of  notoriety. 

I  honor  the  efforts  to  promote  education 
in  the  New  England  States,  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  question  the  policy  which  has 
been  adopted  in  giving  caste  and  direction 
to  the  system.  If  we  would  build  up  a  na- 
tain  in  which  virtue  was  a  predominant 
feature,  we  must  educate  females  in  the 
elements  of  piety  and  virtue,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  we  wish  to  en- 
lighten and  elevate  our  statesmanship,  our 
daughters  are  to  be  thoroughly  drilled  in 
political  economy  and  the  principles  of 
legislation.  In  New  England  neither  time 
nor  means  are  spared  to  educate  the  fe- 
males, while  the  males  are  over-taxed  with 
labor  to  discharge  their  sisters'  duties,  as 
well  as  their  own.  Hence  the  men  of  New 
England,  though  generally  furnished  with 
good  rudimentary  instruction,  are  univer- 
sally deficient,  when  compared  with  their 
sisters.  The  girls  are  prepared  for  teach- 
ers, while  the  boys  are  prepared  for  the 
drudgeries  of  farm  work.  The  girls  scat- 
ter themselves  over  the  country  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  teachers,  and  if  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  acquiring  a  matrimonial  establish- 
ment in  a  few  years,  they  begin  to  scribble 
for  the  papers,  and  having  once  tasted  of 
the  excitement  incident  to  authorship,  they 
soon  espouse  some  cause  much  more  suited 
to  men,  and  in  the  advocacy  of  which,  lose 
all  feminine  distinctions,  and  as  readily 


mount  the  rostrum  as  the  veriest  old 
stumper  of  a  heated  political  campaign. 
Their  ambition,  when  once  aroused,  knows 
no  bounds,  and  hence  we  find  them  seek- 
ing entrance  into  the  various  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  demanding,  as  a  right,  equal 
privileges  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 
They  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  sa- 
cred character  of  the  minister  of  Christ, 
and  harangued  from  the  pulpit  with  as 
much  ardor  as  from  the  roetnun  of  "Lib- 
erty Hall."  We  find  them  penetrating  the 
benighted  lands  of  heathendom,  and  under- 
going toils  that  might  well  appall  the  most 
energetic  man.  Then  i^ain,  we  have  seen 
them  organizing  themselves  into  semi-po- 
litical bodies  and  demanding  of  State  Leg- 
islatures the  right  of  the  elective  franchise 
and  a  common  share  in  all  the  business  of 
the  Statea  We  have  seen  them  assem- 
bled at  Hartford  to  overthrow  that  very 
religion  which  has  elevated  them  lr<»n 
serfdom  to  an  equality  with  man,  and  stri- 
ving with  the  aid  of  "higher  law"  men,  to 
establish  a  communication  with  the  un- 
known land  of  departed  spirits,  and  to 
overthrow  the  very  government  for  the  in- 
dependence of  which  their  mothers  sacri- 
ficed every  comfort  and  often  life  itself. 
We  have  seen  them  in  hysteric  exaltation 
over  the  pages  of  a  romance,  while  rending 
in  pieces  the  federal  constitution  and  de- 
faming the  name  and  character  of  Wash- 
ington, to  whom  they  owe  every  thing  short 
of  life.  We  have  seen  them  engaging  in 
all  the  departments  of  commerce,  and  clam- 
oring for  admission  to  the  bar  and  into  the 
medical  profession;  and  into  tiiis  latter 
before  they  hardly  knew  the  nature  of  a 
woman.  We  have  seen  them  organizing 
matrimonial  egletairism,  and  denouncing 
the  marriage  tie  as  unholy  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  a  burdensome  slavery  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

I  leave  it  for  others  to  argue  the  general 
features  of  the  evil,  and  I  revert  briefly  to 
that  with  which  I  am  more  particularly 
acquainted — the  medical  education  of  fe- 
males, and  the  true  sphere  of  the  female 
medical  profession. 

As  there  are  persons  who  vfill  practice 
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nxidwiferf  ,  and  others  who  prefer  to  em- 
ploT  females,  I  think  it  humane  to  educate 
such  as  are  determined  to  follow  the  art 
One  would  think  that  only  mothers^who 
had  themselvea  some  experience  in  mater- 
nity, would  seek  to  prepare  themselves  for 
such  a  profession;  but  strange  to  tell,  the 
majority  of  those  whom  I  have  seen  in 
medical  colleges  are  young  and  unmarried 
women,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  their 
teens,  and  seldom  over  twenty-six  or  thirty 
years  of  age.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
they  were  seeking  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  special  exercise  of  the  obstetric  art, 
but  they  engaged  in  all  the  departments  of 
a  medical  education,  from  the  most  ab- 
struse to  the  simplest  branches,  and  would 
consider  themselves  wronged  if  excluded 
from  hearing  the  lectures  on  those  departr 

meats  in  which  the  most  indelicate  lan- 
guage most  be  used 

So  long  as  there  were  no  colleges  organ- 
ized for  their  special  education,  we  felt  it 
to  be  a  dnty  to  do  what  we  could  to  pre- 
pare them  for  practice.  The  advent  of 
Mtas  Dr.  Blackweil  into  the  profession 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  such  of  her  sex  as 
sought  that  kind  of  distinction,  but  the  bet* 
ter  jodgment  of  some  of  the  more  discreet, 
l<oth  among  the  male  and  female  physi- 
ciansi  anggested  the  establishmegt  of  fe- 
male medical  colleges,  one  of  which  was 
located  in  Philadelphia  and  another  in 
Boston,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  both  are  sup- 
plied with  able  teachers.  Of  the  many 
who  have  attended  the  halls  of  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institnte,  only  a  few  seem  to 
be  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the  midwife, 
and  while  we  have  graduated  some  very 
excellent  ladies,  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
will  find  that  a  general  practice  of  the 
heaKng  art  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  a  refined  kdy. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "Who 
ehooki  be  edncated  as  midwivesf  I  an- 
swer, the  matronly  and  experienced,  but 
oertainlj  not  the  yonng  and  inexperienced, 
who  seek  only  notoriety.  Females  gene- 
rally are  adapted  to  nursing,  and  from  this 
fact  very  many  excellent  persons  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  eminently  qualified  for 


a  general  practice.    A  greater  mistake  was 
never  made. 

Let  us  imagine  what  a  female  medical 
student  in  a  male  medical  college  has  to 
undergo,  and  as  I  shall  state  only  the  facts, 
I  leave  it  for  the  profession  and  the  public 
to  say  whether  or  not  I  am  right  in  the 
positions  I  have  taken.    Young  men  are 
the  same  every  where,  and  usually  enter- 
tain exalted  views  of  delicacy  in  females; 
and  while  they  are  disposed  to  pay  every 
deference  to  the  fair,  when  moving  in  their 
proper  sphere,  they  soon  become  totally 
disgusted  with  females,  when  they  so  far 
unsex  themselves,  as  to  deliberately  walk 
into  a  dissecting  room  and  coolly  partici- 
pate in  dissecting  every  organ  of  the  human 
body  in  the  presence  of  males,  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  the  male  students,  and  ex- 
hibiting more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the 
demonstrations    of  those   organs   which 
bring  the  blush  to  the  cheeks  even  of  men. 
Every  department  of  instruction  in  a  med- 
ical college  has  some  lectures  which  no 
female,  surrounded  by  males,  should  hear. 
The  anatomist  must  point  out  and  explain 
the  structure  of  every  organ;  the  physiolo- 
gist must  explain  their  use  and  functions; 
the  surgeon  must  describe  the  most  loath* 
some  diseases  of  certain  kinds,  which  can 
hardly  be  done  in  language  inoffensive  to 
delicate  ears;  the  therapeutist  and  phar- 
macologist  must   describe    how    certain 
agents  affect  certain  organs,  and  how  they 
are  used,  and  under  what  circumstances ; 
the  obstetrician  must  not  only  describe  the 
peculiarities  of  certain  organs,  but  he  must 
speak  of  them  in  all  conditions,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  he  must  use  com- 
prehensible language,  and  he  must  also  go 
through  certain  manipulations  which  ought 
not  to  be  seen  by  females  in  the  presence 
of  men;  the  professor  of  practice  must 
often  either  neglect  certain  diseases,  or  of- 
fend the  ear  of  delicacy  by  the  descriptions 
incident  to  them ;  the  medical  jurist  has 
to  treat  of  certain  subjects,  as  rape,  infant- 
icide, abortion,  impotency,  sterility,  pater- 
nity, Ac,  which  every  medical  jurist  knows 
must  be  dealt  with  in  "plain  English,'*  and 
which  no  "Udy"  should  hear  from  the  lips 
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of  a  man  in  the  preaence  of  male  students. 
Imagine  the  remarks  that  must  be  con- 
stantly falling  on  the  ears  of  female  stu- 
dents from  the  lips  of  males — remarks 
provoked  simply  on  account  of  their  pres^ 
ence,  and  which  would  pass  unnoticed,  if 
there  were  no  females  present  Again,  it 
places  the  male  students,  as  well  as  the 
professors,  under  constant  embarrassment, 
the  latter  of  whom  are  brutalized  by  being 
compelled  to  forego  their  ideas  of  delicacy, 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty 
as  teachers. 

And  when  the  course  of  studies  has  been 
completed,  female  physicians  are  constantly 
subject  to  the  coarsest  remark,  if  ^they  en- 
gage in  a  general  practice,  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  and  every  one  knows  that 
there  are  forms  of  disease  which  could  not 
be  examined  by  a  general  female  practi- 
tioner without  first  laying  aside  every  feel- 
ing of  refinement 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  appears 
to  me  that  females  should  attend  female 
colleges,  and  after  they  have  been  gradu- 
ated, that  they  should  engage  only  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  and  for  the  diseases 
common  to  their  own  sex.  They,  in  reality, 
require  only  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  ob- 
stetrics, and  a  due  acquaintance  with  phy- 
siology and  hygiene,  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come usefiil  members  of  the  community. 

I  have  expressed  my  own  convictions, 
and  I  fully  believe,  the  common  sentiment 
of  the  profession. 
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COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES   OF 
ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 


Hdd  in  Mdodeon  HaU,  January  30, 1857. 

The  Commencement  of  the  winter  ses- 
sion of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
which  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  the 
30th  of  January,  was  one  of  the  most  dig- 
nified and  interesting  occasions  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  our  city.  The 
hall  will  seat  about  1400  persons,  and 
though  the  evening  w«b  a  snowy  and  disa- 
greeable one,  the  house  was  full 


The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  very  ap- 
propriate prayer  from  Bev.  N.  S.  Smith, 
which  seemed  to  deeply  impress  every  one 
present  w^ith  a  due  sense  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  This  was  followed  by  a 
report  from  Prof  R  S.  Newton,  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  report 
showed  that  the  total  number  of  matricu- 
lants for  the  past  session  was  120,  43  of 
whom  had  been  recommended  by  the  Fac- 
ulty as  proper  persons  to  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  The  institu- 
tion was  shown  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition; and  at  the  close  of  the  report  Prof. 
Newton  made  the  following  remarks, 
which  were  received  with  marked  atten- 
tion. 

Ladies  ald  Gentlemen:  It  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  meet  an  audience  com- 
posed, as  this  is,  of  old  and  substantial  citi- 
zens, whose  minds  have  been  polished  by 
the  refinements  of  education,  and  whose 
worth  has  been  hightened  by  a  dignified 
moral  sentiment,  and  also  of  the  fair  and 
the  beautiful,  who  always  appreciate  the 
high  and  laudable  aims  of  the  student's 
ambition. 

I  observe  many  present  who  have  been 
the  warm  friends  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  from  its  earliest  exbtence,  and 
who,  with  an  unwavering  patience,  have 
borne  with  us  the  burden  of  opposition, 
with  which  all  reform  movements  have  to 
contend  You  have  seen  us  assailed  by 
private  enemies  and  by  conspiracies  of  pro- 
fessed friends,  who  sought,  under  the  garb 
of  professional  seal,  to  destroy  our  charac- 
ter, to  render  our  names  odious,  to  misrep- 
resent us  before  the  conununity,  and  even 
to  destroy  our  corporate  existence.  Yon 
have  seen  us  dragged  into  the  newspapers 
by  malicious  attacks,  and  harrassed  by 
ceaseless  litigation. 

You  believed  we  had  a  right  to  defend 
our  character  and  our  property.  You  have 
seen  us  triumph  over  our  enemies:  yon 
have  heard  the  voice  of  justice  and  the  lips 
of  the  people  pronounce  the  decrees  of  right 
and  truth;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  b^ 
to  assure  you  of  the  continued  appreciation 
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of  the  courtesies  and  83rmpath7  which  yon 
have  ever  extended  to  us. 

We  have  assembled  this  evening  to  con- 
fer on  these  forty-two  young  men  and  this 
Udy  an  honor  for  which  they  have  been 
toiling  for  years.  To  prepare  themselves 
for  the  reception  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  our  hands,  they  have  for- 
saken the  haunts  of  repose,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure.  They  have  wasted  the 
midnight  oil,  and  bent  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  to  prepare  them  for  the  high 
and  responsible  calling  of  the  physician. 
They  have  left  their  homes  and  families  in 
distant  States,  severed  the  connections 
which  bound  them  to  old  associations,  and 
taking  converging  roads,  they  have  cen- 
tered in  our  city,  to  complete  those  studies 
which  are  to  enable  them  to  discharge  with 
skill  the  duties  of  their  profession.  Here 
they  have  been  met  with  your  hospitalities 
and  orbanitiee,  and  we  believe  that  they 
will  return  to  their  homes  our  friends,  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  character  of  our  city, 
and  to  correct  erroneous  reports  which 
have  gone  abroad,  prejudicial  to  us  as  a 
people; 

By  the  stipuladons  of  our  charter,  these 
graduates  are  compelled  to  read  three 
years,  and  attend  at  least  two  courses  of 
lectures.  In  the  time  tney  will  probably 
hAve  read  eight  thousand  pages  of  medical 
literature,  and  heard  thirteen  hundred  lec- 
tures upon  the  various  departments  of 
medical  science.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  each  undergone  a  personal  examina- 
tion before  the  Faculty.  They  have  hon- 
orably sustained  themselves  in  the  ordeal 
through  which  they  have  passed,  and  we 
are  about  to  confer  on  them  that  certificate 
which  will  guarantee  to  them  all  the  im- 
ma&ities  of  their  profession,  throughout 
the  civilixed  world. 

Aa  their  teachers,  we  have  endeavored 
to  clearly  impress  upon  their  minds  those 
great  facts  and  principles  of  the  healing 
art  which  experience  has  taught  us  are  the 
most  effective  in  the  hands  of  judicious 
men  in  controlling  disease.  We  have  care- 
lolly  presented  them  with  the  generally 
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admitted  facts  taught  in  all  the  sectarian 
schools,  and  in  addition  to  those,  the  great 
principles  of  Eclecticism,  and  the  true  value 
of  the  medicines  which  they  are  expected 
to  employ.  We  have  shown  them  that  our 
school  not  only  uses  the  best  agents  of  all 
the  schools,  but  that  our  list  of  agents  is 
more  complete;  that  they  are  prepared 
in  the  best  forms  for  dispensation;  that 
Allopathic  physicians  do  not  understand 
the  true  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of 
many  of  the  agents  used  by  us.  We 
have  taught  them  new  and  more  correct 
principles  of  pathology,  and  illustrated  that 
pathology  by  physiology,  chemistry  and 
practice.  We  have  shown  that  we  can 
command  the  secretions,  and  modify  the 
action  of  important  viscera,  more  surely 
with  vegetable  compounds,  than  with  mer- 
curial preparations;  that  there  is  no  dis- 
ease the  indications  of  which  warrant  the 
use  of  such  a  poisonous  agent  as  mercury; 
that  arsenic,  antimony,  and  the  various 
preparations  of  gold,  are  never  used  by 
true  Eclectic  physicians.  We  have  shown 
them  that  to  bleed  a  man  is  to  rob  him 
of  the  very  elements  of  life;  that  the  per- 
centage of  cures  efiected  by  Eclectic  prac- 
titioners is  greater  than  that  by  any  other 
class  of  physicians,  and  we  point  with 
pride  to  our  patients,  and  ask  to  be  shown 
one  who  has  been  disfigured  bj  mercury, 
or  any  similar  compound.  We  have 
shown  that  the  essential  nature  of  many 
agents  is  not  understood  by  the  old  school 
men,  and  that  whenever  the  two  systems 
are  applied  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  Eclectic  system  has  gloriously  tri- 
umphed. Then  we  conunend  these  gentle- 
men to  the  public,  confident  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  sustain  themselves,  and  re- 
pel disease  from  the  feast  of  the  grave. 
Gentlemen,   may   prosperity,  and   the 

plaudits  of  the  people,  follow  you  through 
life. 

At  the  close  of  the   above    remarks, 

the  band  struck  up  a  lively  air,  when  the 

ceremony  of  conferring  degrees  took  place. 

This  duty  was  performed  by  W.  B  Pierce 

Esq.,  President  of  the  Boimi  of  Trustees, 

who,  after  calling  out  the  following  namoi 
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gentlemen  and  lady,  conferred  upon  each, 
in  due  and  legal  form,  the  degree,  handing 
to  each  his  diploma. 

Jerome  Napolbon  Bettis,  Can.  West 

Marquis  Larome  Bass,  Indiana. 

Brice  Martin  Cayce,  Tennessee. 

Andrew  Jackson  Compton,  Ohio. 

John  Wesley  Crook,  Indiana. 

William  Cook,  Kentucky. 

John  Craio,  Indiana. 

William  Innes  Dclino,  Mississippi 

Dixon  Lewis  Davis,  South  Carolina. 

Abraham  Harrison  Depxty,  Indiana. 

BiCHARD  Henry  Deenbr,  Tennessee. 

William  Gore  Elder,  Missouri. 

William  Sidney  Fish,  Indiana. 

Harris  Fisher,  Georgia. 

George  Henry  Fuller,  N.  Hamp. 

Ralph  Barnore  Griswold,  Conn. 

Holland  Thompson  Hart,  Mis& 

John  Spooner  Hale,  Maine. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Jared,  lllinoia 

Clement  Thomas  Kirk,  Mississippi 

William  Subipter  Milam,  Georgia. 

Edith  L.  Owen,  Mississippi 

John  W.  Parish,  Indiana. 

George  W.  Picking,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Payne,  Ohio. 

Henry  H.  Perry,  Indiana. 

Cornelius  Dalford  Kice,  Ohio. 

Hiram  Leslie  Smith,  Ohio. 

William  Washington  Smith,  Va. 

Levi  Durham  Satterfibld,  Ky. 

William  Bradley  Squire,  Indiana. 

Isaac  Spanoler,  Virginia. 

John  Steelman,  Ohio. 

William  Shipp,  Alabama. 

BoMULUs  Coe  Sprague,  Illinoia 

George  Washington  Willipord,  HI 

John  Washington  Steele,  Tennsseee. 

Charles  Hall  Walton,  Kentucky. 

Lewis  H.  Weatherby,  Ohio. 

Isaac  Kesslino,  Ohio. 

W.  Smizbr,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Westoott,  New  York. 
Honorary  Degree, 

Henry  Suffrens  Sanders,  California. 

Sylvester  H.  Newoomb,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Todd,  South  Carolina. 

J.  M.  Goss,  Georgia. 

C.  K  Brown,  New  York. 


After  which  the  band  again  discoursed 
sweet  music. 

The  next  performance  was  the  delivery 
of  the  valedictory  in  behalf  of  the  gradu- 
ates, by  Isaac  Spangler,  M.  D.,  of  Virginia, 
which  was  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  as- 
sembled here  this  evening  for  no  political 
or  sectarian  purpose ;  but  as  a  band  of  pro- 
fessional brothers,  co-laborers  in  acquiring 
medical  knowledge  and  skill,  wherewith 
to  combat  the  physical,  and  to  some  extent 
the  mental  and  social  ills  to  which  hu- 
manity is  subject  It  is  a  kind  of  jubilee 
with  some  of  us.  Not  that  we  are  delivered 
irom  further  study  and  research,  but  from 
the  necessary  thraldom  of  college  life.  We 
greet  you,  then,  as  friends  of  science,  and 
propose,  as  briefly  as  possible,  presenting 
some  thoughts  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Every  man's  sentiments  are  his  own  un- 
til publicly  announced,  then  they  are  open 
to  investigation  and  criticism.  So  is  it 
with  individuala  Professional  life  makes 
the  individual,  in  one  sense,  public  prop- 
erty. That  is,  the  public  have  the  right 
to  know  his  qualifications  to  discharge  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him.  This  princi- 
ple is  the  safeguard  of  society,  the  only  re- 
liable security  against  gross  imposition. 
It  is  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple with  reference  to  the  ministry  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  A  church,  in  its  official 
capacity,  licenses  men  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, but  the  individuals  composing  the  body 
of  the  church  claim  the  right,  and  exercise 
it  too,  of  judging  the  qualifications  of  their 
clerical  teachers,  and  approve  or  condemn, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  court  may  license 
one  to  practice  at  the  bar,  but  the  people 
are  the  judges  of  his  abilities,  and  he  suc- 
ceeds or  fails,  as  public  sentiment  decides. 
So  it  is  with  the  profession  of  medicine, 
notwithstanding  the  croakings  of  interested 
would-be  dictators.  The  idea  has  been 
freely  promulgated,  and  believed  by  some, 
that  the  people  generally  are  not  capable 
of  judging  correctly  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  physicians — ^that  they  could  not 
tell  whether  a  doctor  was  intelligent  or 
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ignorant  in  his  profession.  That  the  peo- 
ple generally  may  not  be  able  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  scientific  research  of  phy- 
sicians, we  do  not  for  a  moment  question ; 
but  that  the  great  mass  of  community  can 
not  correctly  decide  which  of  a  number  is 
the  best  practitioner,  we  emphatically  de- 
ny. We  believe  that  he  is  the  best  doctor 
who  cures  the  most  patients.  We  are  no 
advocate  of  ignorance  or  charlatancy, 
knowing  well  that  the  physician  cannot  be 
too  intelligent  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  be- 
fore he  is  properly  qualified  to  discharge 
the  onorous  and  responsible  duties  of  his 
office.  But  it  is  a  false  and  dangerous 
principle,  against  which  we  contend,  that 
the  people  are  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
abilities  of  professional  men.  We  live  in 
an  age  and  country,  in  which  every  possi- 
ble influence  exists  to  call  into  exercise  the 
powen  of  the  intellect  Probably  there 
does  not  live  upon  this  globe  of  purs,  a  peo- 
ple more  closely  observant  of  men  and 
things  than  those  of  the  United  Statea  It 
is  true  we  are  now  in  the  commercial  era 
of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  still  education 
and  mental  development  are  not  flagging, 
but  on  the  increase.  No  doubt  we  are  des- 
tined to  become  the  most  intellectual,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  commercial  people, 
that  has  ever  existed.  Away,  then,  with 
the  old  fogy  notion  of  the  people's  inability 
to  judge  correctly  of  professional  worth. 
They  have  exercised  this  inherent  right, 
they  do  so  now,  and  will,  doubtless,  until 
the  end  of  time.  We  would  rather  abide 
the  decision  of  the  masses  respecting  qual- 
ification, than  any  number  of  aristocratic 
empirica 

A  very  important  inquiry  is  suggested 
here:  What  are  the  necessary  qualifica- 
taons  of  a  physician  ?  We  answer,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
is  the  basis  or  ground-work  of  successful 
practice.  Upon  it  are  built  physiology, 
pathology,  and  surgery.  No  man  is  fit  to 
practice  medicine  who  is  ignorant  of  this 
branch  of  medical  scienca  The  anato- 
mist, when  called  upon  to  perform  a  surgi- 


cal operation,  knows  what  vessels  are  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  the  ii\jured  part  of 
the  body,  how  to  reach  and  ligature  them 
without  injury  to  the  patient,  what  reme- 
dial measures  to  use  subsequent  to  the  ope- 
ration-^is  prepared  to  meet  any  new  pha- 
ses it  may  assume,  and,  as  far  as  skill  and 
medicine  enables  him,  prevent  the  death, 
and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate one.  A  knowledge,  also,  of  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  therapeutics,  obstetrics, 
theory  and  practice,  medical  jurisprudence 
and  human  temperaments,  is  also  essen- 
tial. Each  and  all  of  these  have  we  been 
taught  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati.  We  have  learned,  also,  that 
the  great  Creator,  in  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, has  made  our  earth  a  storehouse  of 
remedies  for  all  manner  of  disease ;  that  it 
is  our  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  dis- 
cover and  investigate  those  remedies — ^to 
gather  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms  those  means  placed  within  our 
reach  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  man — to 
prolong  the  life  the  Almighty  has  given^ 
to  drive  away  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow 
that  gather  upon  affection's  face — to  dry 
up  the  tears  of  distress  wrung  by  disease 
from  our  fellow  creatures — and  as  angels 
of  mercy  and  kindness,  make  ourselves 
useful  and  happy  in  giving  sight  to  the 
blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the 

deaf,  and  ability  to  walk  to  the  maimed. 
This  is  our  mission. 

We  have  been  taught  also,  to  treat  every 
professional  brother,  no  matter  how  much 
he  may  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  with  that 
deference  and  respect  we  have  a  right  to 
claim  from  him — not  to  call  in  question 
his  motives  or  integrity;  in  a  word,  to 
adorn  our  profession  as  gentlemen  alone 
can.  We  are  sent  forth  by  our  alma  mater 
as  independent  as  thought,  as  free  as  the 
air  we  breathe.  The  materia  medica  of 
the  different  schools,  as  well  as  our  own, 
is  before  ua  It  is  our  prerogative  to  select 
from  them  those  articles  which  our  better 
judgment  dictates,  as  best  suited  to  the 
cases  presented  for  treatment,  and  to  difl- 
card  what  we  believe  is  or  may  prove  inju- 
rious, without  fear,  favor,  or  affection.  We 
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call  no  man  master — ^recognize  no  author- 
ity above  the  experience  of  the  profession , 
and  bow  the  knee  to  no  medical  idol.  We 
live  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  have  been 
taught  from  our  infancy  to  believe  and 
practice  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free 
judgment,  and  act  out  the  injunction  of 
holy  writ,  "Stand  fost,  therefore,  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  God  hath  made  you 
free."  When  we  cease  to  do  this,  we  lose 
our  identity  as  Eclectics. 

Professors  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tutCy  we  turn  to  you  with  a  volume  of 
thanks  for  the  indefatigable  zeal  manifested 
in  imparting  instruction  to  us,  since  we 
have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  school 
of  which  you  are  the  honored  heads.  We 
entertain  respect  and  esteem  for  you  per- 
sonally, and  will  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness in  bearing  with  our  obtuseness  and 
perversity.  If  any  of  us  have  acted  in  any 
manner  to  cause  you  the  least  unpleasant- 
ness, we  here  publicly  ask  forgiveness,  and 
feel  assured  it  will  not  be  withheld. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  not  been  indifferent 
observers  of  the  difficulties  through  which 
you  have  passed,  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  It  was  with  the  deepest  interest 
we  watched  the  progress  of  events.  That 
interest  arose  from  our  love  to  the  cause  of 
Eclecticism.  We  felt  that  that  cause  was 
in  danger  from  foes  within — men  who 
acted  upon  the  principle,  "rule  or  ruin  ;" 
who  thought  more  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment than  prosperity  to  a  liberal  system  of 
medicine ;  who,  to  vent  their  spleen,  and 
empty  the  malicious  hatred  of  Hi eir  hearts; 
against  those  who  could  not  perceive  their 
pretended  abilities,  and  refused  to  bow 
down  and  worship  their  idol,  would  blast 
the  reputaion  of  our  alma  mater,  and  anni- 
hilate the  cause  they  formerly  professed  to 
love.  We  heard  you  denounced,  arid  defa- 
med we  saw  you  pushed  to  the  wall  by  your 
assailants,  but  in  your  case  truth  and  jus- 
tice, as  it  has  ever  done,  triumphed,  and 
your  enemies  have  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 
You  came  forth  from  the  combat  purged 
of  some  dross,  but  better  prepared  to  bat- 
tle successfully  for  the  noble  cause  you 
have  espoused,  than  when  burdened  with 


the  fungous  growth  of  anthropology,  spirit 
rappings,  free-love,  and  body  braces.  We 
rejoice  with  you  in  your  tnumph  and  bid 
you  God  speed  on  your  journey.  Now  we 
can  say,  when  we  go  home,  fear  not,  friends, 
to  go  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 
There  you  will  receive  a  liberal  education, 
unmixed  with  any  of  the  isms  that  have 
heretofore  distracted  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents, and  made  their  pockets  bleed. 

Soon,  gentlemen,  we  are  to  separate,  per- 
haps forever.  How  sad  the  thought!  But 
there  is  a  hope  of  being  useful,  and  that 
lessens  the  anguish  of  parting. 

To  our  time  honored  teacher  and  friend, 
the  noblest  Roman  of  you  all,  in  energy, 
zeal,  and  scientific  research,  around  whose 
brow  fame  has  already  entwined  her  chap- 
let,  permit  us  to  say,  may  your  pathway 
in  the  future  be  undimmed  by  a  single  cloud, 
and  your  death  be  as  glorious  and  peaceful 
as  the  setting  sun. 

Fellows  of  the  graduating  class:  Our  as- 
sociation has  been  one  of  pleasantness  and 
we  hope  of  i^iutual  profit  Together  have 
we  toiled  up  the  hill  of  science  to  get  a 
view  of  the  land  of  promise,  aiding  each 
other  by  an  occasional  shove  or  pull,  or 
perhaps,  exciting  to  greater  application  by 
smiling  at  each  other's  slips  and  falls  in 
climbing  the  rugged  mount — still  we  are 
happy  to  believe  that  not  a  jarring  sound 
has  been  heard,  during  the  entire  session, 
to  mar  the  harmony  of  friendship's  note& 
True,  a  dark  cloud  overshadowed  us  for  a 
season,  when  death  came,  with  his  dark 
pinions  spread,  and  snatched  away  one  of 
our  number.  We  felt  our  loss,  but  bowed 
in  submission  to  the  affliction.  In  view  of 
the  warning,  it  behooves  us  all  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  change  which  will  soon  come 
upon  us. 

Soon,  gentlemen,  we  must  part  to  meet 
no  more  in  this  world.  Let  us  go  forth  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty,  each  trying  to 
outdo  the  other  in  kindness,  zeal  in  our 
profession,  love  for  the  cause  of  eclecticism, 
increased  application,  and  a  desire  to  ben- 
efit our  fellow  men.  Then  when  the  sun- 
set of  life  comes,  and  the  shadow  of  death 
falls  upon  us, — ^when  the  world  recedes  and 
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IB  dieeolving  away  from  our  sight — we  may 
look  back  upon  a  life  of  induetry,  toil,  sac- 
rifice and  usefulness,  and  be  happy  to  know 
we  have  lived  to  some  purpose — ^that  the 
world  has  been  benefitted  by  our  having 
lived  in  it 

Profe9$or9,  brethren,  one  and  aU^  may 
that  being  who  gave  us  our  existence,  and 
whose  benevolence  prolongs  it,  keep  us 
safe  from  the  snares  of  the  world.  Mav 
we  learn  the  true  secret  of  happiness, 
"holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  so  conduct 
ourselves  in  His  sight  and  before  men,  that 
when  we  pass  away  to  the  awful  tribunal 
of  the  judge  of  all  the  earth.  He  may  say 
to  each  one  of  us,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  of 
many ;  enter  into  my  rest,  sit  down  at  my 
right  hand." 

The  band  again  interposed  its  melodious 
tongue,  after  which  Prof  G.  W.  L.  Bickley 
delivered  an  extemporaneous  address  to 
the  graduating  class,  which  was  fully  up 
to  the  high  anticipations  of  the  audience 
Prof  Bickley  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
best  speakers  in  the  city,  and  we  imagine 
that  he  never  did  himself  more  credit  than 
on  this  occasion.  Altogether  the  whole 
affair  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  leave 
a  lasting  impression  on  all  present,  that 
medical  science  has  not  lost  its  dignity,  nor 
relaxed  in  its  high  mission  of  benevolence. 
During  the  entire  evening  there  was  a  still- 
ness in  the  hall  which  showed  how  deeply 
interesting  was  the  occasion.  Not  a  word 
of  the  common  clap-trap  so  customary  in 
some  of  our  previous  exercises  of  this  kind, 
was  heard,  but  every  one  seemed  to  speak 
his  honest  convictions.  The  exercises  were 
short,  as  there  were  no  ethereal  monoma- 
niacs present  to  dilate  upon  incomprehen- 
sible ideas  of  transcendentalism,  or  to  take 
that  important  occasion  to  insult  the  betr 
ter  judgment  of  the  audience,  by  dilating 
on  the  wonders  of  neurology,  or  the  mys- 
teries of  Bletonism,  as  has  heretofore  been 
the  case,  to  the  disgrace  of  Eclecticism. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES 
OF  THE  FEMALE  BREASTS. 


Delivered  at  Netoton^s  Clinical  Institute. 


BT  PROP.  K.  8.  NEWTON. 


Lecture  I. — ^Anatomt  of  the  Bebasts. 

Gentlemen:  You  will  see  before  you 
to-day,  a  large  variety  of  diseased  breasts, 
belonging  to  our  extensive  cabinet  of  mor- 
bid and  surgical  specimens,  all  of  which 
have  been  treated  by  us.  I  now  propose  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  me  in 
delivering  a  few  lectures  on  this  subject 

The  time  allotted  to  this  department 
precludes  the  idea  that  I  should  enter  into 
a  minute  description  of  the  minor  afiec- 
tions  of  the  female  mammae.  It  is  to  those 
more  terrible  forms  of  disease  of  the  breasts 
that  I  would  call  attention.  There  have  been 
written  many  very  excellent  and  learned 
dissertations  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
at  a  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  noth- 
ing had  been  left  unsaid  which  could  throw 
light  on  the  subject :  yet  all  these  fine  es- 
says, all  the  deep  research,  all  the  experi- 
ments and  statistics  of  the  books,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  amount  to  but 
little.  Physicians,  with  all  their  skill,  and 
and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
perience and  opinions  of  others  who  have 
written  on  this  class  of  diseases,  still 
have  to  endure  the  mortifying  spectacle  of 
the  unchecked  ravages  of  such  affections, 
and  their  own  inability  to  arrest  their  prog* 
ress.  It  matters  little  whether  we  are  able 
to  give  the  rationale  of  the  cure  or  not,  if 
any  one  really  can  effect  a  cure  of  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  more  malignant 
forms  of  disease,  to  which  the  female  breast 
is  liable,  he  will  have  done  more  for  hu- 
manity than  all  the  learned  essayists  who 
have  written  on  the  subject 

Having  made  this  class  of  diseases  a 
special  study  during  the  past  sixteen 
years,  and  having  had  extensive  op- 
portunities to  investigate  the  subject,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  offer  to  the  profession 
my  opinions,  which,  in  many  respects,  will 
not  differ  from  views  advanced  by  others, 
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but  in  other  particulars  the  divergence  will 
be  very  material.  One  of  the  simplest  di- 
visions of  diseases  of  the  breast  is  that  of 
Mr.  Syme,  viz.: 

1.  Those  in  which  there  is  merely  de- 
rangement of  its  nutritive  or  sensitive  ac- 
tion, causing  simple  enlargement,  indura- 
tion and  pain; 

2.  Those  in  which  there  is  a  collection 
of  purulent  fluid ; 

3.  Those  in  which  there  is  a  morbid 
growth  limited  to  tbe  part  in  which  it  ori- 
ginates; and 

4.  Those  in  which  the  growth  is  of  a 
malignant  kind,  that  is,  tends  to  spread, 
ulcerate,  or  fungate,  and  affect  the  patient's 
constitution. 

But  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  mammae  are  subject, 
we  must  understand  their  structure  and 
functiona  So  far  as  its  anatomy  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  learn  something  of  its  com- 
plicity from  the  statement  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  that  he  had  heard  a  good  anato- 
mist say,  "The  breast  is  so  complicated 
that  I  can  make  nothing  of  it" 

The  breasts  are  situated  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  chest,  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  platysma  myoides  muscle,  upon  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
upon  the  serratus  migor  anticus  and  ob- 
lique extemus  abdominis,  and  usually 
cover  the  space  from  the  third  to  the  sev- 
enth rib.  The  breasts  are  essentially 
glands,  and  when  well  developed,  consti- 
tute the  most  beautiful  apparatus  in 
the  body.  In  location  and  number  they 
differ  in  different  classes  of  animals,  there 
being  generally  two  for  each  young  one  to 
be  nourished  by  their  milk.  It  has  been 
often  supposed,  that  the  provision  of  SLpair 
of  breasts,  as  in  the  human  female,  was  a 
provision  of  nature  to  supply  nourishment 
for  twins,  when  accidentally  produced. 
This  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  but  to  corre- 
spond with  that  common  duplication  of 
our  organs,  the  natural  provision  for  dis- 
ease. If  one  eye  is  diseased,  the  other  may 
serve  the  purposes  of  sight,  and  so  if  one 
breast  shall  be  the  seat  of  disease — a  very 
common  occurrence — then  the  sound  one 


will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
apparatus  is  intended. 

These  glands  are  not  situated  on  the 
chest  so  as  to  project  the  nipples  directly 
forward,  but  rather  laterally,  so  as  to  make 
the  projecting  nipple  more  convenient  to 
the  mouth  of  the  child.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  written  very  elegantly  of  the  adapted- 
ness  of  the  breast  to  the  convenience  of  the 
child,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  student  a 
careful  examination  of  the  subject,  as  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  detect  even  a  slight 
variation  from  the  normal  position,  and 
which  will  enable  him  to  escape  errors  in 
diagnosis.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  those 
who  have  borne  and  nursed  many  child- 
ren, the  gland  becomes  pendulous,  and  the 
nipple  may  project  forward  without  any 
disease  being  present  And  in  some  tribes, 
as  the  women  of  South  Africa,  &c.,  this 
elongation  and  relation  of  tissue  is  so  great 
that  the  breast  may  be,  and  is  oflen,  thrown 
over  the  shoulder,  that  the  child  may  nurse 
as  it  is  carried  on  the  back  of  its  mother. 

When  viewed  as  a  mass,  the  mammary 
gland  is  a  coniform  body,  somewhat  glob- 
ular,  with  its  base  rather  cupped  to  fit  the 
bend  of  the  ribs.  The  number  in  the  hu- 
man female  is  usually  two,  but  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  there  were  four,  as 
was  the  case  of  a  very  respectable  mother 
seen  by  Br.  Robert  Lee  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  [Cooper  on  the  Breast,  pp.  25  and 
26.]  But  such  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as 
accidental  developments.  The  mammary 
gland,  in  its  structure,  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  salivary  and  parotid  glands,  Uiough  on 
a  more  magnificent  scale.  It  is  made  up 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  lobes,  varying  in 
size  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  size  being  greater  as  we  approach 
the  base  of  the  gland.  The  lobes  are  again 
divided  into  smaller  compartments,  called 
lobules,  and  these  again  are  subdivided 
into  coecal  vesicles.  The  ducts  of  excre- 
tion  are  thoroughly  lined  with  a  beautiful 
tessellated  epithelium ;  they  all  converge 
towards  the  nipple,  upon  which  they  open 
by  a  number  of  small  apertures,  ranging  in 
number  from  ten    to  twenty.      In  their 

course  they  dilate  into  small  ampul8e,which 
vary  in  capacity. 
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The  breast  is  divided  anatomicallj  into 
two  parts,  the  mtemal  and  the  extemaly 
both  of  which  require  eareful  study.     Per- 
haps the  true  way  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  gland,  is  to  begin  at  is  development, 
and  end  by  giving  its  physiology.    The 
mammary  gland  originates  from  the  mu- 
cous layer  of  the  epidermis,  as  a  mere  pa- 
pillary projection,  as  early  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  of  foetal  life.    It  soon  develops 
into  a  complicated   glandular  structure, 
very  irregular  at  first,  but  which  acquires 
symmetry  as  birth  approachea      All  its 
parts  converge  to  form  the  mamilla,  or  nip- 
ple, which  is  not,  as  is  supposed  by  many, 
in  the  center  of  the  glandular  body,  but 
nearest  the  abdominal  margin,  and  also 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  mar- 
gin.   Or,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  "from 
one-half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major." 
The  lactiferous  canals,  which  are  thrown 
nearly  together  in  the  virgin,  separate  and 
enlaige  in  the  lactating  woman,  and  hence 
the  nipple  is  increased  in  size,  in  such  as 
have  nursed.    It  is  also  longer,  and  can 
never  after  be  made  to  acquire  the  solidity 
of  the  virgin  state.     Immediately  on  the 
apex  of  the  nipple,  there  is  a  email  inden- 
tation, caused  by  the  orifices  of  the  lactife- 
rous tubes.     Before  puberty  the  nipple  is 
quite  smooth,  but  it  is  afterwards  marked 
by  small  papillie,  which  increase  in  size  up 
to  forty  years  of  age.     It  acquires  a  wrin- 
kled aspect  after  the  age  of  fifty,  and  in  old 
women  has  a  warty  appearance.      The 
shape  of  the  nipple  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  changed  by  nursing;  in  the  virgin 
it  is  a  rounded  cone,  with  the  base  cr  broad 
part  resting  on  the  breast,  but  in  women 
who  have  nursed  many  children,  their  or- 
der is  reversed,  or  else  occupies  some  me- 
dium place  between  the  virgin  state  and 
the  last  named  condition.     Its  color  is  very 
various,  passing  through  all  the  shades  of 
red,  And  is  often  even  of  a  dark  muddy 
color ;  generally,  however,  it  loses  much 
of  its  color  as  old  age  advances,  and  during 
ntero-gestation,  is   possessed  of  a  higher 
color  than  at  other  times.    I  desire  to  be 
minute  in  the  description  of  the  various 
parts  of  this  gland,  for  no  one  is  competent 


to  judge  of  its  pathological  states,  until  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  its  entire  structure. 

In  respect  to  the  cuticle  covering  the 
gland,  I  need  only  notice  that  it  is  much 
more  thin  and  delicate  in  women  with  fair 
skins  and  red  hair,  and  is  hence  more  apt 
to  be  abraded  by  the  mouth  of  the  child. 
The  nipple  is  generally  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  breast,  which  is  owing  to  the 
rete  mucosum,  the  character  of  which  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

The  areola  or  colored  circle  of  skin 
which  surrounds  the  nipple,  has  received  a 
large  share  of  attention,  and  as  I  deem  an 
acquaintance  with  its  characteristics  of 
considerable  importance,  I  shall  feel  war- 
ranted in  also  referring  to  it,  at  least  briefly: 
The  areola  is  but  a  spreading  of  the 
nipple,  or  a  continuation  of  it,  and,  like  the 
nipple,  depends  for  its  color  upon  the  rete 
mucosum.  In  girls  before  puberty,  it  is 
simply  a  colored  circle  around  the  nipple, 
but  after  puberty,  during  gestation,  and  in 
lactating  women,  it  becomes  more  or  less 
uneven,  in  consequence  of  the  development 
of  small  tubercles,  which  open  on  the  sur^ 
face,  contain  a  mucus  excretion,  but  have 
no  connection  with  the  lactiferous  tubes ;  in 
fact  they  are  not  very  different  from  the 
common  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin.  The 
color  of  the  nipple  and  areola  depend  very 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  uterine  ap- 
paratus, and  this  is  so  true  that  its  physical 
aspect  has  long  been  held  as  quite  express- 
ive of  the  condition  of  the  uterus.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  erectile  tissue,  and  the 
abundant  supply  of  blood-vessels,  the  nipple 
may  be  erected  as  in  the  case  of  the  male 
penis,  and  this  erection  may  depend  either 
upon  a  state  of  the  genitals,  or  upon  the 
passiona  It  is  a  known  fact  that  there  is 
a  most  intimate  relation  of  Sjrmpatliy  be- 
tween the  nipple  and  the  uterus  or  the 
genitals,  and  that  when  the  latter  are  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  the  nipple  is  more  or 
less  erected,  and  that  there  is  an  increased 
engorgement  of  blood  in  the  nipple  at  such 
times,  and  hence,  too,  the  color  of  the  areola 
is  then  deeper.  On  the  other  hand,  to  il- 
lustrate the  completeness  of  this  sympathy, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  many 
females  are  so  sensitive  on  the  nipples,  aa 
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to  be  at  once  excited  by  passion  when  the 
nipple  is  touched  or  handled  Instinctively 
men  recognize  this  law  of  interrelation. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  rete  mnco- 
sum  is  but  the  coloring  pigment  which 
tinges  the  entire  skin,  and  that  it  is  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  that  deposited  in 
the  eye  to  confer  color.  The  more  abun- 
dantly blood  be  supplied,  the  more  plentiful 
will  be  the  pigment,  and  the  darker  the 
part  so  colored 

The  mammary  gland  is  well  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  the  chief  arteries  being 
the  branches  of  the  theracica  longa,  ex- 
terna) mammary,  which,  like  the  former,  is 
a  branch  of  the  axillary  artery,  branches  of 
the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  another 
branch  from  the  same.  Outside  of  these 
principal  branches,  there  are  a  number  of 
less  important  branches  ramifying  through 
them,  most  of  them  reaching  the  nipple 
The  veins  begin  at  the  nipple  in  minute 
capillaries,  and  as  they  recede  from  it,  unite 
in  large  trunks,  entering  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  intercostal  veins. 

The  absorbents  are  very  numerous  and 
well  distributed.  These  have  for  their 
office  the  separation  of  the  milk  from  the 
blood  The  nerves  of  the  mammary  gland 
are  the  axillary  and  the  sternal,  or  the  pos- 
terior and  anterior  branches  of  the  above 
nerves,  so  called  from  their  distribution. 
The  posterior  consists  of  the  third  fourth 
and  fifth  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  all 
of  which  reach  the  nipple.  The  anterior 
consists  of  the  reflected  branches  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  nerve.  To  these  nerves  the 
nipple  is  indebted  for  its  extreme  sensibility. 
There  are  many  openings  and  a  few  stray 
fine  hairs  in  the  areola,  but  the  orifices  do 

not  connect,  as  before  stated,  with  the  lac- 
tiferous tubes. 

The  gland  is  in  reality  enclosed  between 

two  fascia,  or  a  single  fascia  which  has 

separated  to  accommodate  the  gland,  and 

which  may  be  traced  to  the  ligamentous 

substance  covering  the  sternum.      From 

this  fascia  numerous  fibrous  processes  are 

given  oflf,  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  calls  ligctmenta 

suspemoria,  since  by  them  the  breast  is 

suspended  in  its  situation.    They  are  firm- 

*v  attached  to  the  skin,  and  though  admit- 


ting the  gland  to  change  position  enough 
to  resist  violence,  they  still  hold  it  firmly 
within  certain  bounda  These  ligamenta 
suspensoria  distrbute  themselves  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  skin,  adding  great- 
ly to  its  whiteness  and  solidity.  They  also 
pass  out  from  the  gland,  envelope  the  lac- 
tiferous tubes,  and  by  connecting  with  the 
interior  cutis  of  the  nipple,  prevents  its  dis- 
placement from  the  gland  Between  these 
ligaments,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  we 
find  folds  of  fat,  which,  acting  as  cush- 
ions, prevent  the  gland  from  sustainmg  in- 
juries from  blows,  &c  Indeed,  these  liga- 
menta suspensoria  form  a  network,  keep- 
ing all  the  parts  together,  and  at  the  same 
time,  increasing  the  secreting  surface  of  the 
gland  The  deeper  seated  fascia  sends  its 
fibers  in  both  directions — ^into  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  into  the 

body  of  the  gland,  thus  securing  it  to  the 
body. 

The  tubes  of  the  mammary  gland  are  both 
numerous  and  varied ;  e.  p.,  the  straight 
tubes  of  tlie  nipple,  the  areolar  tubes  or  res- 
ervoirs, the  mammary  ducts,  differing  only 
in  their  disposition  or  size ;  as  a  general 
remark  they  enlarge  as  they  pass  from  the 
nipple  to  the  reservoira  Along  side  of 
these  tubes,  we  find  the  arteries,  equally  dis- 
tributed, and  conferring  on  the  tubes  great 
vascularity.  The  veins  do  not  run  parallel 
always,  and  are  less  branched,  the  func- 
tions of  the  parts  requiring  a  greater  influx 
than  reflux  current  The  tubes  are  lined 
with  a  folded  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
highly  vascular.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  most  of  these  ducts  are  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  all  others,  a  fact 
which  is  easily  determined  by  injection. 

The  gland  itself  is  a  conglomerate  struc- 
ture of  small  glands,  the  interspaces,  when 
not  occupied  with  tubes,  arteries,  veins,  or 
nerves,  being  filled  with  fat  The  glan- 
dules vary  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  jnn 
to  that  of  a  buckshot,  and  when  injected^ 
are  nearly  round. 

Of  the  milk  cells,  little  need  be  said, 
since  their  character  cannot  materially 
Airther  the  investigations  of  the  patholo- 
gist Into  these  milk  cells  the  milk  is  se- 
creted from  the  blood,  and  of  course,  if  not 
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in  a  physiological  condition,  soon  present 
D8  with  a  pathological  state.  The  milk 
parses  from  these  cells  to  the  mammary 
tnbes,  and  after  reaching  the  areola,  is  de- 
posited in  the  reservoirs  ready  for  use. 

The  axillary  and  internal  mammary  ar- 
teries furnish  the  gland,  and  though  great- 
ly distributed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  regard 
the  above  larger  trunks,  as  the  sources  of 
supply.  The  veins  of  the  breast  empty  in- 
to the  axillary,  the  cephalic,  the  intercos- 
tal, the  internal  mammary,  the  external 
jugular  and  subclavian.  The  veins  of 
these  glands  are  often  engorged  in  certain 
diseased  states,  and  some  of  the  best  sur- 
geons have  been  in  the  habit  of  opening 
them,  to  allow  the  accumulated  blood  to 
escape  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  affords, 
as  I  have  often  witnessed,  immediate  relief, 
and  I  greatly  prefer  the  operation  to  the 
more  tedious  one  of  using  leeches  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end.  The  same  thing 
can,  however,  be  accomplished  with  great 
certainty,  by  other  treatment,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  show. 

I  shall  be  suiEoiently  understood,  if  I 
say,  that  the  breasts  are  literally  perme- 
ated by  absorbent  vessels,  or  ducts,  which, 
when  many  unite,  may  sometimes  make  a 
tube  as  large  as  a  small  quill.    Such  a  one 

is  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillarv 

• 

vein,  and  between  the  first  rib  and  clavicle. 
These  tubes  arc  intimately  connected  with 
the  blood-vessels,  and  with  the  glandules, 
Ac  These  absorbents  are  frequently  dis- 
eased, and  indeed,  many  of  the  more  ma- 
lignant forms  of  mammary  disease  may  be 
traced  to  that  source. 

The  nerves  of  the  breast  are  derived 
from  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn, and  are  so  minute  in  tlieir  ramifica- 
tions that  the  anatomist  can  hardly  prom- 
ise himself  success  in  tracing  them.  I  need 
not  attempt  to  trace  the  reflex  nerves,  for 
the  labor  would  not  be  satisfactory,  even 
though  I  had  space  at  command. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the 
effects  of  gestation  and  lactation  on  the 
breasts,  and  though  the  profession  have  a 
sort  of  general  and  indefinite  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  too 
iew  entertain  correct  views  on  this  point 


To  arrive  at  expertness  in  reading  the 
phases  through  which  the  breasts  pass,  re- 
quires a  close  and  careful  study  of  the  or- 
gan in  the  living  subject,  which  modest 
women,  before  marriage,  will  not  permit, 
and  on  others  the  circumstances  are  usually 
adverse.  But  before  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  changes  which  are 
wrought  on  the  breast  by  gestation  and 
lactation,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  any 
such  sympathy  can  exist  between  the  ute- 
rus and  its  appendages,  and  the  breasts? 
It  is  presumed  that  no  intelligent  physi- 
cian will  deny  that  such  spmpathy  exists, 
and  hence  I  shall  not  here  refer  to  the  evi- 
dences upon  which  the  assertion  is  based. 
Any  treatise  which  is  perfect  should  ex- 
amine the  uterine  and  mammary  systems 
as  constituting  the  same  apparatus,  but  as 
this  has  not  been  done,  I  can  only  briefiy 
show  why  this  should  be  so. 

The  sympathy  between  the  uterine  ap- 
pendages and  the  mammary  glands,  has 
been  explained  by  supposing  that  the  epi- 
gastric artery  sent  more  blood  to  the  inters 
nal  mammary  artery,  and  hence  to  the 
breast  itself,  during  gestation  than  at  other 
times ;  and  while  I  admit  that  this  is  alto- 
gether probable,  the  manifestation  between 
the  genitals  and  the  breasts,  or  the  mam- 
mary glands  and  the  uterine  appendages, 
is  so  instantaneous,  as  it  were,  that  I  think 
we  must  look  to  more  rapid  transmission 
of  influences  than  such  as  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  circulation.  This  sympathy  is  en- 
tirely nervous,  in  the  first  place,  and  what- 
ever influence  of  a  permanent  nature  is 
transmitted  by  the  blood,  is  of  a  secondary 
character.  The  grand  sympathetic  nerve, 
whose  branches  are  incorporated  with  the 
dorsal  nerves  of  the  breast,  is  also  largely 
distributed  to  the  uterine  appendages.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  other  parts  of  the 
system  are  also  reached  by  the  grand  sym- 
pathetic, and  other  parts,  also,  partake  of 
the  sympathy,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  nipple  is  ftir- 
nished  with  erectile  tissue,  and  hence  we 
might  expect  it  to  be  more  prominently 
effected  than  other  organs  in  which  no 
such  tissue  exista  Very  many  facts,  illua- 
trative  of  this  sympathy,  might  be  cited, 
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but  onei  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  sufficient, 
t.  e.,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  sympathy, 
by  the  reckless  and  fearless,  to  produce 
abortion  by  simple  irritation  of  the  nipple 
at  certain  periods  of  gestation.  And  whe- 
ther we  are  enabled  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  or  not,  the 
mere  fact  stands  undisputed,  and  we  must 
base  our  conclusions  on  it 

During  gestation  more  blood  is  sent  to 
the  breasts,  their  color  is  darkened,  and 
ihey  become  more  solid,  or  even  swell,  and 
become  quite  painful  They  are  tender  to 
the  touch,  and  if  it  be  in  a  first  pregnancy, 
they  at  once  undergo  that  evolution  by 
which  they  are  matured.  The  nipple  en- 
larges, the  areola  becomes  much  darker, 
and  the  papillee  become  protubereut;  in 
fact,  the  entire  organ  looks  as  though  it 
were,  as  it  is,  engorged.  The  increase  of 
the  diameter  of  the  areola  is  from  one  to 
two  inches.  The  increased  darkness  of 
the  areola  depends  upon  the  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  rete  mucosum,  and  by 
its  being  rendered  more  visible  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stretching  of  the  skin,  which 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  gland.  The  areola  will  also  be 
found  thickened,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  papillse.  The  glands  and 
blood-vessels  around  the  nipple,  and  on 
the  body  of  the  gland,  will  also  be  more 
prominent  than  before. 

After  lactation  has  been  established,  all 
these  indications,  except  deepening  of  the 
color  of  the  nipple  and  areola,  are  increased. 
In  old  age,  the  tubes  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  become  more  or  less  ossified.  I 
need  not  here  enter  into  a  description  of 
those  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  fe- 
male breast  about  the  time  of  the  cessation 
of  the  catamenia,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  treat  this  subject  more  in  de- 
tail. I  have  given  such  facts  as  I  conceive 
to  be  necessary  in  the  proper  study  of  the 
diseases  of  the  breast,  and  to  which  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  sur- 
geona  Perhaps  no  surgeon  in  America, 
of  my  i^e,  has  had  more  experience  in 
treating  the  diseases  of  the  female  breast 
than  myself,  and  certainly  none  have  been 
more  successful;  which  success  I  imAgine 


to  depend  upon  both  my  knowledge  of  the 
glands  and  the  plans  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed for  the  treatment  of  their  diseasea 
From  these  considerations,  I  feel  warrant- 
ed in  laying  my  experience  before  the  pro- 
fession, fully  believing  that  when  others 
are  guided  by  the  same  principles  that  I 
have  adopted,  they  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful 


GUN-SHOT  WOUND. 


BT  &  B.  CABL1S,  11  D. 


On  last  Christmas  day,  I  was  called  in 
great  haste  to  visit  a  young  man,  Mr.  Deiter, 
aged  17  years,  who  had  received  a  shot 
from  a  rifle,  which  entered  about  two  inches 
to  the  right  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  young  man 
placed  on  a  bed  upon  his  back,  with  hia 
neighbors  and  parents  around  him,  looking 
for  him  soon  to  expire,  and  from  every  ap- 
pearance the  case  did  look  doubtful,  as  ev- 
ery expiration  would  cause  the  blood  to 
exude  pretty  freely  from  the  orifice  where 
the  ball  entered,  indicating  it  to  have  passed 
through  the  body.  We  quieted  the  friends 
as  much  as  possible,  then  proceeded  to 
make  examinations,  first  using  the  natural 
probe  (the  finger).  I  soon  found  that  the 
ball  had  not  passed  through  the  body,  but 
found  the  ribs  much  torn,  and  that  the 
ball  had  entered  the  lower  portion  of  the 
liver,  lacerating  the  contiguous  parts ;  then 
with  a  long  probe  we  coursed  it  down 
through  the  intermuscular  ligaments,  and 
fascia,  lodging  in  the  adipose  matter 
about  two  inches  from  the  right  kidney, 
coming  within  about  one  inch  and  a-hsJf 
of  the  surface.  We  removed  the  ball  by 
making  an  incision  with  a  scalpel  down 
to  it,  and  tlien  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps, 
extracted  it  The  distance  from  where  the 
ball  entered  to  the  place  of  exit  was  eleven 
inchea  The  ball  was  beaten  quite  flat,  as 
much  so  as  if  it  had  been  shot  into  the 
hardest  of  wood. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  was  as  follows : 
First  cleansed  the  wound ;  secondly  intro- 
duced a  pea  into  the  incision  where  the  ball 
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was  extracted,  securing  it  there  by  adhesive 
straps,  applying  a  poultice  of  ulmus  fulva 
over  the  place  of  entrance  (immediately); 
continued  the  pea  in  the  orifice  below  till  suf- 
ficient inflammation  was  produced,  then  ap- 
plied the  ulmuB  poultice  to  cause  suppura- 
tion, first  introducing  lint  to  prevent  adhe- 
sion of  the  edges  of  the  wound;  changing 
the  poultice  about  three  times  a  day,  and 
bathing  the  space  between  the  points  of 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball  with  a  lini- 
ment composed  of  equal  parts  of  essence 
of  sassafras,  hemlock,  and  tincture  of 
camphor.  Continued  the  poultices  till  ac- 
tive suppuration  ensued,  then  discontinued 
them,  and  applied  adhesive  plaster,  dress- 
ing the  wound  twice  a  day,  and  washing  it 
out  with  a  weak  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  oc- 
casionally with  a  weak  solution  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  potassium.  The  treatment 
internally  consisted  of  about  two  grains  of 
red  pemvian  bark,  three  times  a  day,  with 
an  occasional  aperient  for  the  bowels. 
With  the  above  treatment,  our  patient, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  mended 
rapidly,  and  is  this  day,  Feb.  6th  1857, 
able  to  attend  school,  nearly  well. 
Pleasant  HUl,  0.,  Feb,  6M,  1857. 

REVIEW   OF   BUCHANAN'S    AN- 
THROPOLOGY. 


BY  PROF.  L.  B.  JOXBS. 


[OONTINUXD.] 

"TcKBrLENCK." — ^This  organ  of  mentality 

does  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of  our 

author's  naked  woman.    The  omission  by 

no  means  annihilates  it    Far  from  it;  it 

still  exists.     The  reader  will  find  this  organ 

or  region  of  mentality  described  on  page 

372,  in  these  words : 

** Ambition,  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  arm,  corresponds  to  Turbulence^  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  our  author 

lus  found  this  organ  of  mentality,  tumult, 

ajnd  confusion,  located  on  the  central  part 

of  the  calf  of  the  leg.    As  described,  it 


seems  to  occupy  all  that  space  between 
'^Aerial''  and  ^^MamnuUianJ*  He  has  like- 
wise found  the  same  organ  located  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  on  a  level  with  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  as  seen  in  the  plate  front- 
ing the  title  page. 

It  doubtless  cost  our  author  much  pa- 
tient investigation  and  deep  research,  to 
establish  beyond  a  perad venture,  the  exist- 
ence of  two  organs  of  "Turbulence,"  so 
widely  removed  from  each  other.  It  seems 
marvelous  that  he  should  have  discovered 
the  analogy,  the  similarity,  the  correspon- 
dence, the  identity,  the  sameness,  of  the 
two  organs  of  "Turbulence,"  located  so  re- 
motely from  each  other,  on  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  on  parts  by  no  means 
analogous  in  function  or  structure. 

Neurology,  aided  by  the  nervaura^  to- 
gether with  the  intuitive  smartness  of  an 
original  genius,  are  all-important  in  siding 
the  rubbish,  and  separating  the  pearls  of 
science  therefrom.  By  these  elements  of 
original  greatness  the  philosopher  seeks  out 
analogies,  detects  correspondence,  and  thus 
verifies  the  truth  of  some  of  the  most  difil- 
cult  of  problema 

All  other  philosophers  have  failed  to  find 
the  mischievous  organ  of  Turbulence, 
either  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  side  of  the 
neck.  They  have  often  witnessed  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  men,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  this  element  of  man's  nature,  but 
ex-Prof  Buchanan  was  the  first  to  prove 
such  demonstrations  the  work  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  muscle  along  the  calf  of  man's  leg. 
Neurology  and  sarcognomy  afibrd  conclu- 
sive evidence,  in  this  instance,  of  the  intui- 
tive genius  of  this  master  philosopher's 
mind. 

How  gratifying  would  it  have  been  to  the 
lovers  of  exact  and  demonstrative  sciencCi 
had  the  learned  author  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  detailed  the  precise  strip  of  skin, 
muscle,  bone,  vessels  and  nerves,  which, 
when  taken  singly  or  collectively,  consti- 
tute "Turbulence."  Its  width,  length,  lo- 
cation, etc.,  are  required,  for,  if  the  position 
of  our  author  be  true — ^if  the  science  be  ex- 
act and  reliable — ^then  there  must  be  an 
exact  space  occupied  in  the  calf  of  the  leg 
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by  this  organ.  If  true,  then  must  Turbu- 
lence be  strong  or  weak,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  calf  of  woman's  leg,  as  magni- 
tude gives  relative  power.  If  the  text  be 
true,  then  must  there  be  something  defi- 
nitey  something  certain,  as  to  the  length, 
breadth,  depth*,  magnitude,  &c.,  of  Turbu- 
lence. Is  it  the  skin  that  forms  the  organ, 
a  single  muscle,  a  congeries  of  nerves  and 
vessels  ?  or  is  it  the  whole  combined  ?  or  is 
it  a  part  of  a  muscle?  and  if  so,  which 
shred  or  fibre  forms  Turbulence  ?  the  an- 
terior, posterior,  right  or  left  lateral  ?  If  a 
part  of  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  are  embraced, 
how  many  of  them  are  included  7  the  ex- 
act number  is  required.  If  it  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  fibres  of  two,  three,  or 
more  muscles,  which  form  it?  or  if  formed 
by  a  part  only  of  dififerent  muscles,  how 
many  fibres  of  each  combine  to  form  Tur- 
bulence? If  the  science  be  truef  certain^ 
fixed^  definite^  exacts  then  our  author  can 
demonstrate  its  accuracy — ^he  can  prove  its 
exactness  beyond  controversy.  If  there  is 
any  thing  uncertain,  indefinite,  unfixed,  and 
not  exact,  then  it  wants  proof,  and  conse- 
quently itie  no  science. 

Common  sense  forbids  the  creation  of  an 
organ  by  an  indefinite  and  indiscriminate 
selection  of  a  little  strip  of  skin,  without 
metes  or  bounds,  or  the  indiscriminate  se- 
lection of  an  undefined  number  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  from  any  given  muscle,  from  a 
number  of  muscles ;  and  so  in  reference  to 
blood-vessels  and  nerves.  There  must  be 
a  mathematical  certainty,  as  to  number 
and  extent — ^it  must  be  Jixedf  absolutely 
certain  and  exactf  in  every  particular — or  it 

is  no  science,  and  nought  but  a  worthless 
humbug. 

Our  author  can  doubtless  remove  all  un- 
certainty, and  put  to  silence  all  skeptics, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will,  at  his  earliest  con- 
venience, give  the  exact  metes  and  bounds, 
and  the  exact  number  of  fibres  composing 
not  only  this,  but  every  neurological  organ 
of  the  body.  The  queries  suggested  as  to 
a  single  organ,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
all,  and  to  remove  the  imputation  of  a  de- 
sign to  humbug  community,  the  philan- 
thropy of  our  autlior  will  not  suiTer  him  to 


rest,  until  he  overwhelms  all  skeptics  with 
the  truth  of  each  and  all  of  his  brilliant 
discoveries. 

But  to  return  to  Turbulence :  Is  not  this 
organ  often  large  and  powerful — so  power- 
ful as  to  kick  "Mammalian"  out  of  bed  on 
the  one  side,  and  **Aeriar'  on  the  other? 
The  quietude  of  Aerial,  Aquatic,  and  Mam- 
malian, is  liable  to  be  disturbed  from  the 
slightest  ofiense  given  to  the  tumultuous 
organ  of  Turbulence.  If,  however,  it  be 
weak,  yet  boisterous.  Aerial,  Aquatic  and 
Mammalian,  may  unite  their  forces,  and 
whip  Turbulence.  Our  author  has  wisely 
placed  this  ugly  and  mischievous  mental 
organ  in  the  midst  of  powerful  antagonistic 
neurological  organs.  The  position  of  this 
creature  of  mentality  among  the  fishes, 
toads  and  reptiles — among  the  vultures, 
cormorants  and  wild  beasts  of  the  field — 
may,  on  first  view,  seem  unnatural,  cruel, 
and  even  unphilosophic,  but  our  autlior 
sees  in  this  very  arrangement  a  philosophic 
beauty  which  seems  to  confirm  him  in  his 
views  of  his  own  exalted  greatness,  and  in 
the  transcendent  beauties  of  Anthropology. 
Turbulence  appears  to  be  an  organ  in  the 
"Neurological  system  of  Anthropology," 
endowed  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
superiority,  above  that  possessed  by  Aerial, 
Aquatic  and  Mammalian,  and  to  be  placed 
among  these  ravenous  beasts  and  brutes  of 
creation,  as  a  kind  of  captain-general,  to 

command  obedience  and  enforce  submis- 
sion. 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  the  ex- 
istence of  two  of  these  organa  Now  two 
real  organs  of  the  same  kind,  and  possessed 
of  the  same  faculties,  cannot  occupy  one 
and  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  even 
though  they  exist  on  paper  only.  Our  phi- 
losophic author,  always  wide  awake  and 
eagle-eyed,  is  not  to  be  caught  He  guards 
against  a  solecism  in  his  description  which 
those  less  wise  and  sagacious  might  perpe- 
trate, by  locating  one  "Turbulence"  upon 
the  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  other  Turbu- 
lence behind  the  shin,  which  latter  he  says 
corresponds  to  Ambition  upon  the  front 
aspect  of  the  arm. 

The  last  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  four 
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organs  forming  a  fierce  and  formidable 
bulwark  for  the  defence  and  protection  of 
the  shin,  is  as  to  their  wonderful  discovery. 
By  what  accident  or  chance  did  this  super- 
hnman  philosopher  ascertain  their  exist- 
ence, and  by  what  experiments  confirm 
their  location.  As  to  the  discovery,  neither 
iacred  nor  profane  history  affords  the  least 
light  A  knowledge  of  their  existence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  by  intuition. 
Conception  and  gestation  had  their  existr 
ence  and  development  in  the  brain  of  a 
great  philosopher.  As  to  the  experiments, 
however,  which  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  such  organs  did  exist,  and  to  establish 
their  exact  location,  profane  history  affords 
satisfactory  light 

In  one  instance,  while  our  author  was 
engaged  in  his  investigations  on  a  highly 
impressible  subject,  (a  female,)  streams  of 
ner\'aura  passed  and  re-passed,  as  the  hand 
passed  over  the  Aquatic,  Aerial,  Mamma- 
lian and  Turbulence,  imparting  rapid, 
etrange,  varied,  and  indescribable  sensa- 
tions, thus  impressing  the  great  sarcogno- 
mist  first,  with  the  chilling,  cold-blooded 
influence  of  fishes,  lizards,  frogs,  the  subtle 
fterpent,  and  the  like ;  second,  with  the  ar^ 
dent,  restless,  unintellectual,  warm  blooded 
influence,  as  that  of  the  vigorous  and  ever- 
changing  bird ;  third,  with  the  multiplicity 
of  instincts,  passions  and  ungovernable 
propensities  of  the  entire  list  of  quadrupeda 
Willi  the  instincts,  habits,  inclinations  and 
propensities  of  these  three  numerous  classes 
impressed  upon  him  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  wild,  restless,  tumultuous,  confused, 
and  indescribable  state  of  feeling,  or  condi- 
tion of  a  turbulent  character,  came  upon 
him,  which,  although  it  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  entire  animal 
kingdom,  yet  it  ^^  corretponded  to  no  animal 
U/e  wUhin  hi*  knowledge."  It  was  under 
this  insupportable  excitement  that  he  be- 
came bewildered,  lost,  and  knew  not  whe- 
ther in  the  body  or  out  of  it  This  experi- 
ment, however,  proved  the  existence  of  the 
Aquatic,  Aerial,  Manamalian,  and  Turbu- 
lent regions  or  organs,  and  established  their 
precise  location,  as  indicated  in  Dr.  Buch- 
anau'i  Anthropology. 


By  repeated  experiments  on  females  of  a 
high  degree  of  impressibility,  this  glorious 
doctrine  is  said  to  have  been  established. 
Dr.  Buchanan  having  thus  discovered  these 
facts,  recorded  them  in  his  "System  of  An- 
thropology," and  now  ofiTers  them  as  a  new 
contribution  to  science.  It  may  be  asked 
why  neurologists  have  confined  their  ex- 
periments mostly  to  females.  The  reason 
is  obvious  and  satisfactory :  their  *'sympa- 
thetic  impressibility"  far  exceeds  that  of 
males;  manipulations  are  more  agreable 
to  neurologists,  the  test  more  certain,  the 
proof  less  questionable ;  and  hence,  also, 
it  is,  that  he  uses  the  surface  of  the  naked 
female  for  his  illustrations,  instead  of  that 
of  the  male. 

THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION. 


BT  PROF.  W.  BYRD  POWELL. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  one-fiAh 
part  of  the  blood  circulated  in  the  human 
system,  is  sent  to  the  brain.  This  fact  is 
sufiicient  to  authorize  the  inference,  that 
the  office  of  the  brain  in  the  human  econ- 
omy must  be  exceedingly  important  in  its 
character — too  important,  indeed,  to  justify 
the  toleration  of  any  error  in  relation  to  it; 
and  of  this  character  we  regard  a  very 
prevalent  theory  with  reference  to  the  cer- 
ebral circulation,  namely,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  brain  is  an  unvarying 
one — the  same  in  both  health  and  disease, 
and  in  both  life  and  death.  And  we  have 
been  informed  by  some  of  the  alumni  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincin- 
nati, that  this  doctrine  was  taught  in 
that  institution,  by  ex-Professor  J.  R.  Bu- 
chanan; but  in  justice  to  him  we  must 
add,  that  he  was  not  alone  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  doctrine :  it  was  taught  and  main- 
tained in  Europe  by  some  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  profession.  As  we  can 
not  indorse  this  doctrine,  we  are  pleased 
to  believe  that  great  names,  in  this  day, 
cannot  give  currency  to  error,  after  the 
truth  shall  become  knowa 
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Although  this  error,  as  we  coDceive  it 
to  be,  waa  for  a  long  time  almost  exclu- 
sively inculcated,  we  cannot  believe  that 
it  had  a  very  extensively  mischievous  in- 
fluence, because  it  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  almost  universal  conviction  of  man- 
kind, a  conviction  that  had  resulted  from 
sensations,  which  had  almost  the  influence 
of  consciousness  in  forcing  an  opinion  that 
the  contrary  is  the  fact 

Admitting  the  brain  to  be  a  vital  appa- 
ratus, and  to  perform  an  important  class 
of  functions,  the  conviction  becomes  irre- 
sistible that  its  physiological  wants  or  ne- 
cessities would  render  variable  its  quantity 
of  blood ;  this  single  reflection  is  suflicient^ 
ly  strong  to  physiologically  disprove  the 
doctrine  in  question,  because  the  quantity 
of  blood  necessary  to  the  brain  during  pe- 
riods of  rest,  would  not  be  adequate  to  its 
functions  in  periods  of  excitement  and  re- 
sponsibility. Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  we  are  not  lefl  to  sup- 
port the  negative  by  merely  showing  phi- 
losophically the  existence  of  a  necessity 
for  it 

We  have  performed  many  experiments 
in  search  of  the  truth  in  the  premises,  but 
not  with  that  order  and  accuracy  that  we 
would  have  pursued,  if  at  the  time  we  had 
aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  our  own 
conviction.  During  the  four  years  we 
lived  in  camp,  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains of  Arkansas,  for  the  restoration  of 
our  health,  relying  upon  our  gun  for  food, 
we  neglected  no  opportunity  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  as  often  as  we 
killed  squirrels  and  a  few  other  animals 
by  strangling  them,  we  found  not  only  the 
integuments  of  the  head,  but  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  the  vessels  of  its 
substance,  and  the  sinuses,  engorged  with 
blood ;  and  on  the  other  side,  we  divided 
the  jugular  veins  and  carotids  of  opossums, 
and  after  their  death  by  the  hemorrhage, 
we  invariably  found  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  and  the  sinuses, 
empty,  exsanguined  In  this  wise,  we  were 
not  long  in  arriving  at  the  conviction  that 
the  theory  in  question  was  not  true. 

Dr.  Samuel  Solly,  in  his  invaluable  trea- 


tise on  the  human  brain,  informs  us,  page 
270,  that "  Morno  Secundus,  of  Edinburgh, 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
who  propounded  this  doctrine.  He  ob- 
serves, as  the  substance  of  the  brain,  like 
that  of  the  other  solids  of  the  body,  is 
nearly  incompressible,  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  within  the  head  must  be  the  same 
at  all  times,  whether  in  health  or  disease, 
in  life  or  after  death,  those  cases  excepted 
in  which  water  or  other  matter  is  effused 
or  secreted  from  the  blood-vessels ;  for  in 
these  cases,  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  effused  matter  will  be  pressed 
out  of  the  cranium.  Morno  regarded  the 
skull  as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  air-tight 
sphere,  uninfluenced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  he  used  to  illustrate  his 
theory  by  showing  to  his  class  a  glass  ball 
tilled  with  water,  that  not  a  drop  would 
escape  through  the  aperture  when  invert- 
ed. Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  supported  this 
view,  does  not  appear  to  have  instituted 
any  experiments,  but  founded  his  opinion 
on  the  experiments  oi  Dr.  Kelly,  published 
in  vol.  I  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Med. 
Chir.  Society  of  Edinburgh." 

But  Dr.  Burrows  has  examined  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Kelly,  and  asserts  thai 
they  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion,  but 
the  contrary.  Believing  the  Morno  doc- 
trine to  be  false  and  mischievous,  so  far  as 
believed  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  we 
beg  leave  to  confirm  the  conclusion  which 
our  own  loosely  conducted  experiments 

brought  us  to,  by  introducing  those  of  Dr. 
Burrows. 

He  says  he  killed  two  full-grown  rabbits 
—one  by  opening  the  jugular  vein  and  ca- 
rotid artery  of  one  side  of  the  throat;  the 
other  was  strangled;  each  animal  died 
convulsed.  He  drew  a  ligature  tightly 
around  the  neck  of  the  first  as  soon  as  it 
was  dead,  to  prevent  any  further  escape  of 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  head.  The 
rabbits  were  allowed  to  remain  lying  on  a 
table,  on  their  sides,  twenty-four  hours. 
While  the  blood  was  flowing  from  the  first, 
the  conjunctiva  was  observed  to  become 
pallid,  and  the  eye-balls  to  shrink  within 
their  BOcket&    Upon  the  examination  of 
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the  head,  the  in  teguments  and  muscles 
appeared  blanched.  Upon  removing  the 
upper  portions  of  the  cranium,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  were  found  pallid,  and 
scarcely  a  trace  of  a  blood-vessel  was  to  be 
detected  on  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  the 
longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses  were  near- 
ly empty  of  blood.  Upon  making  sections 
of  the  brain,  the  interior  appeared  equally 
ezsanguined. 

As  soon  as  the  second  rabbit  died,  its 
throat  was  ligatured,  the  conjunctivinal  ves- 
sels became  turgid,  the  eyeballs  conjested. 
prominent  and  even  projecting  beyond  the 
margin  of  their  sockets.  The  integuments 
and  muscles  of  the  head  were  found  full 
of  blood,  upon  opening  the  cranium ;  the 
superficial  vessels  of  the  membranes,  as 
well  as  sinuses,  were  full  of  dark  liquid 
blood.  The  whole  substance  of  this  brain, 
and  its  membranes,  appeared  of  a  dark 
reddish  hue,  as  if  stained  by  extravasated 
blood.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
brains,  in  point  of  vascularity,  both  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  interior,  was  most 
striking ;  in  the  one  scarcely  a  trace  of  a 
blood-vessel  was  to  be  seen ;  in  the  other 
every  vessel  was  turgid  with  blood. 

The  conclusion  from  these  experiments 
must  be,  that  hemorrhage  has  a  most  de- 
cided influence  in  depleting  the  cerebral 
veasela  But  Dr.  Burrows  performed  other 
experiments  and  adduces  other  facts,  but 
they  have  so  much  of  the  same  character 
of  the  preceding,  that  we  have  not  room 
(or  them ;  they  confirm,  however,  the  main 
inference.  We  would  recommend  the  pe- 
rusal of  Dr.  Burrows,  by  every  physician. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  useless  to  trouble  our 
readera  with  fiirther  evidence,  because 
that  which  we  have  presented  appears  to 
be  conclusive  upon  the  question.  But 
there  is  a  modification  of  the  question  that 
merits  some  attention.  Dr.  Burrows  says 
that  Dr.  Kelly,  "assuming  the  cranium  to 
be  a  perfect  sphere,  contends  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  is 
not  affected  by  posture  or  gravitation'' — a 
proposition  which  Dr.  Burrows  disproves 
by  experiment :  he  took  two  well  grown 
nbbita  and  killed  them  with  prussic  acid; 


he  suspended  one  by  the  ears,  and  the 
other  by  the  hind  legs,  and  twenty-four 
hours  after,  he  ligatured  their  throats  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  further 
passage  of  blood,  either  to  or  from  the 
head. 

In  the  one  suspended  by  the  ears,  the 
external  parts  of  the  head,  the  ears,  eye- 
balls, &C.,  were  pallid  and  flaccid;  the 
muscles  of  the  scalp,  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  were  rmarkably  exsanguined. 
Upon  opening  the  cranium,  the  membranes 
and  substance  of  the  brain  were  pallid; 
the  sinuses  and  other  vessels  were  exsan- 
guined ;  anaemic  beyond  his  expectation. 

In  the  rabbit  suspended  by  the  hind  legs, 
the  external  parts  of  the  head,  the  ears, 
eye-balls,  Ac,  were  turgid,  livid  and  con- 
gested ;  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium were  of  a  dark  hue,  and  gorged  with 
blood,  which  at  some  parts  appeared  ex- 
travasated. Upon  opening  the  cranium, 
the  membranes  and  vessels  were  dark  and 
turgid  with  liquid  blood ;  the  superficial 
vessels  were  prominent;  the  longitudinal 
and  lateral  sinuses  were  gorged  with  dark 
blood  and  there  was  staining  of  the  tissues, 
if  not  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  mem- 
branes ;  the  substance  of  the  brain  was 
uniformly  dark,  and  conjested  to  a  remark- 
able extent 

It  may  now  be  affirmed,  concludes  Dr. 
Burrows,  that  the  encephalon  is  not  exempt 
from  this  law  of  physics — the  gravitation 
of  the  fluids  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
corpse. 


CLINICAL  REPORTS. 


NEWTON'S  CLINICAL  INSTITUTE. 
Winter  Session  op  1856-7. 


8BBVIC18  OF  PBOrS.  NEWTON  A  FBBBKAN. 


aZPOBTXO  BT  FBOF.  Z.  VBEXICAK. 


Casb  435.  Oct  14.-*-Sarah  McDonald, 
set  26.  Prolapsus  uteri  Has  been  mar- 
ried three  yeara  Three  weeks  after  mar- 
riage her  catamenia  appeared,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  absent;  has  never  been 
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pregnant  About  one  year  previous  to  her 
marriage,  her  catamenia  was  arrested,  but 
by  proper  medication  it  returned.  She 
now  has  pains  in  her  back,  producing  a 
dragging  sensation  there.  There  is  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  but  the  uterus  does  not  pro- 
trude externally.  Has  some  pain  in  the 
iliac  regions,  caused  from  tenderness  of  the 
broad  ligaments,  Urine  used  to  be  scanty 
and  high  colored,  causing  a  scalding  sen- 
sation when  passing,  but  these  symptoms 
have  passed  away.  Has  pains  in  her 
lum bo-sacral  region,  around  the  lumbar 
region,  and  in  the  calves  of  her  legs ;  also, 
pains  and  aching  sensation  in  the  back  of 
her  head  and  neck.  Bowels  costive.  Has 
at  times  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  food  sometimes  causes  pain.  Some 
spinal  irritation  in  the  region  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra.  Has  palpitation  of  the 
heart  Thinks  that  the  original  cause  of 
all  these  symptoms  was  disease  of  the  ute- 
ru&  Has  leucorrhsBa  constantly  but  no 
worse  at  one  time  than  another. 

IVeatment. — Irritate  the  lumbo-sacral  re- 
gion with  oleum  tiglii ;  continue  the  pustu- 
lation.  Q;  Trillin  3s8;  make  powders  z; 
take  one  three  times  a  day.  Use  the  cold 
alkaline  bath  once  a  day.  Take  two  comp. 
cath.  pills  at  night,  until  the  bowels  be- 
come regular. 

Oct  21. — Feels  better  in  every  respect; 
bowels  open  more  freely,  yet  strongly  in- 
clined to  become  costive;  not  so  much 
pain  and  general  discomfort  Continue 
the  treatment 

Nov.  1. — Bowels  inclined  to  be  very  cos- 
tive ;  leucorrhoea  as  formerly,  but  less  gen- 
eral pain.  She  will  not  submit  to  exami- 
nation and  dressing  of  the  uterus — presume 
there  is  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  with 
pressure  upon  the  rectum,  which  induces 
the  obstinate  constipation.  The  unnatural 
position  of  the  uterus,  and  its  inflamed 
condition,  keep  up  a  constant  pain  in  that 
region,  and  increased  leucorrhaeal  secre- 
tion.   Will  report  progress.     (F.) 

Cask  436.  Oct  17. — Ann  Finnerty,  set 
7.  Ophthalmia  tarsi  and  opacity  of  the 
cornea.    This  patient's  eyes  were  healthy 


one  year  ago.  About  that  time  they  be- 
came inflamed  from  cold  and  exposure. 
The  acute  symptoms  were  very  severe,  and 
continued  about  two  weeks,  and  then  ter- 
minated in  purulent  ophthalmia.  This 
continued  until  the  present  time,  though 
much  abated  in  severity.  There  is  now 
considerable  prominence  and  opacity  of 
both  corneffi.  The  right  cornea  has  been 
ulcerated,  and  is  now  staphylomatous  and 
more  opaque  than  the  other.  The  tarsi 
are  considerably  inflamed,  and  in  the 
morning  much  gummed  up  by  the  tena- 
cious morbid  secretion;  the  eyelids  are 
also  thickened  and  somewhat  stifiened 
from  the  inflammation,  inducing  a  deposi- 
tion of  lymph  and  serum  in  their  tissue. 
Some  ocular  conjunctivitia  This  patient 
is  otherwise  healthy,  and  of  a  vigorous 
habit 

Treatment.  —  In  the  treatment  of  this 
case,  we  must  give  special  attention  to  the 
skin,  that  by  continuous  sympathy  we  may 
improve  the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva, 
thus,  use  the  alkaline  bath,  with  friction, 
every  morning.  Use  also,  {l  Comp.  pow- 
der of  senna  3ss,  once  in  three  days,  for  its 
detergent  and  derivative  influence.  Use 
internally,  tine,  iodine  gtt  iij,  in  a  little 
water,  three  times  a  day.  !Qr  Tine,  iodine 
gtt  X,  tine  aconite  3j,  hydrastin,  gr.  v, 
water  Jij.  M.  Apply  in  the  eyes  and  on 
the  lids  three  times  a  day.  The  inflam- 
mation and  thickening  of  the  lids  produces 
such  a  rigidity  of  them,  that  their  motion 
upon  the  eyeball  irritates  it,  and  thus  keeps 
up  the  purulent  secretion.  The  ocular 
conjunctivitis  aud  opacity  of  the  cornea 
will  not  pass  away  until  the  inflammation 
and  rigidity  disappear  from  the  lids.  It 
will  take  some  length  of  time  to-  relieve 
this  opacity,  but,  as  the  inflammation  dis- 
appears, the  opacity  will  gradually  become 
dissipated.  The  staphylomatous  condition 
cannot  be  entirely  relieved,  but  time  and 
proper  treatment  may  modify  it  much. 

Nov.  14. — The  eyes  had  improved  much, 
until  three  days  ago,  when  she  took  a  cold 
from  exposure ;  since  then,  her  eyea  have 
not  been  as  well,  but  they  are  better  thaa 
when  here  last    There  ia  a  strong  tendency 
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to  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  over  the  opa- 
cities. These  are  dependent  upon  a  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  and  not  being  organized, 
are  easily  subjected  to  a  disintegrating  or 
ulcerative  process. 

Ireatmeni. — Ijk  lod.  potass,  gr.  v,  tine, 
aconite  3j,  hydrastin  gr.  x,  water,  3iU-  ^• 
Use  as  a  collyrium.  Use  internally,  R 
lod-  potass.  386,  water  i'w.  M.  Take  3j 
three  times  a  day.  Apply  the  irritating 
plaster,  two  inches  square,  to  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Continue  the  bathing  once  in 
two  days  with  tepid  water  alone. 

Nov.  28. — Ophthalmia  tarsi  has  disap- 
peared, excepting  a  small  portion  at  the  in- 
ternal canthus  of  the  led  eve:  eyes  very 
much  improved. 

Treatment. — Continue  the  internal  treat- 
ment, the  bathing,  and  the  irritating  plas- 
ter. Change  the  collyrium  for  the  mild 
zinc  ointment;  apply  it  morning  and 
evening. 

Dec.  12. — Eyes  still  improving ;  no  oph- 
thalmia tarsi.  Continue  the  treatment, 
excepting  using  the  irritating  plaster  only 
one  week  out  of  four,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  the  excitement  from  the  eye& 

Jan.  20. — ^No  report  since. 

CiSB  437.  Oct  17.— Michael  VHialing, 
ftt  17  montha  Subacute  gastro-enteritis. 
Has  been  affected  four  months  with  diar- 
rhea and  indigestioa  Discharges  from 
the  bowels  very  watery.  When  first  affect- 
ed, he  had  about  six  a  day,  but  now  he 
has  about  ten.  Some  days  he  has  consid- 
erable fever  and  nausea,  and  then  the  dis- 
charges from  his  bowels  cease.  Is  inclined 
to  eat  often,  but  the  sight  of  food  frequently 
nauseates  him.  His  food  passes  from  his 
bowels  undigested.  Urine  white  and  cur- 
dled; feces  brownish;  constant  griping 
•ad  pain  in  the  bowels;  tongue  slightly 
coated  white. 

DreatmenL — ^Use  the  tepid  alkaline  and 
saline  bath  once  per  day.  Qr  Neut  cor- 
<1^  8  j»  hydrastin  gr.  vj,  sanguinarin  gr. 
iij,  geranin  gr.  x,  tine  opii  8«>  M.  Take 
m  teaspoonful  every  four  houra  Apply 
tincture  camphor  over  the  length  of  the 
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spine,  with  much  friction,  night  and  mom- 
ing. 

Oct  21. — Has  been  constantly  improv- 
ing since.     Continue  the  treatment 
Dec  12. — No  report 

Casb  438.  Oct  17. — Emma  Smead,  set 
37.  Ascites.  Two  years  ago  she  had  the 
hooping-cough,  which  left  her  with  ascites. 
Had  diarrhea  at  that  time,  which  has  con« 
tinned  ever  since ;  also  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  on  pressure— could  not  bear  her 
clothes  fastened  with  their  usual  tightness. 
Has  at  present  a  slight  purulent  discharge 
from  her  ears,  and  sympathetic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 
Tongue  looks  large  and  broad,  rather  red, 
but  not  coated.  Abdomen  large  and' prom- 
inent; the  sweUing  extends  backward  over 
the  hips.  The  hydrops  detected  by  the 
usual  method,  percussion,  succussion,  and 
fluctuation. 

TVeatmentj  preparatory  to  paracentisis.— 
Qr  Com  p.  powder  of  senna  and  jalap  gss, 
cream  tartar  3U-  ^-  Take  Sj  every  four 
hours,  until  it  produces  active  catharsis. 
Afterward  use  Ijk  Eupurpurin  gr.  xv,  prus. 
iron  gr.  x  M.  Make  pills  xx ;  take  one 
four  times  a  day.  We  expect  to  see  her 
again,  and  extract  the  serum  by  tapping. 

Dec.  12. — ^No  report 

Casb  439.  Oct  17.  Jos.  Chapman,  set 
61.  Strained  ankle.  About  two  months 
ago,  he  was  thrown  from  a  wagon,  and 
dislocated  the  foot  inward,  also  fractured 
the  fibula  about  three  inches  above  the 
external  condyle.  The  parts  were  set  at 
the  time,  but  there  is  still  considerable  in- 
flammation and  tenderness  about  the  joint 
The  parts  seem  swollen  and  rather  rigid 
General  health  otherwise  good. 

TVeatment. — ^Apply  a  warm  poultice  of 
datura  stramonium  and  corn  meal  to  the 
ankle;  renew  it  morning  and  evening. 
Keep  quiet  at  home. 

Oct  27. — Part  feels  much  better;  con- 
tinue the  treatment 

Dec.  12.  — No  further  report 

Casb  440.  Oct  17.— Ellen  Dougherty, 
8Bt  20.    Intermittent  fever  (masked  ague). 
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Had  the  ague  sixteen  months  ago  in  Illi- 
nois. The  chills  were  broken  by  quinine, 
but  the  ferer  has  presented  itself  every 
night  since.  Has  had  much  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  tomit- 
ing,  during  all  this  period ;  also,  headache. 
Skin  sallow,  tongue  large,  broad,  and 
slightly  coated  white;  bowels  regular. 
Has  taken  much  quinine  without  much 
benefit 

Treatment, — 9  Gelsemin  gr.  xij,  prus. 
iron  gr.  xx.  M.  Make  powders  xij;  take 
one  three  times  a  day. 

Oct  21. — Has  had  no  night  fever  since; 
her  general  health  has  improved.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment,  and  return  in  one  week. 

Dec  12. — ^No  report 

Cask  441.  Oct  24.— Mary  S.,  »t  18. 
Convergent  strabismua  Was  operated  on 
for  the  same  affection  about  six  months 
ago,  and  though  the  eye  seemed  straight 
afterward,  yet,  for  the  last  three  months,  it 
is  inclined  inward.  Presume  the  cause  of 
its  converging  tendency  is  on  account  of 
the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue  not  hav- 
ing been  cut  away  sufficiently,  and  thus 
allowing  the  severed  tendon,  in  its  attach- 
ment and  contraction,  to  tUm  the  eye  in- 
ward. 

Operation  by  Prof  Z.  Freeman :  cut  the 
tendon  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  and 
dissected  it  and  the  tense  cellular  tissue 
clear  from  the  eye-ball,  so  as  to  give  the 
eye  a  free  outward  movement  Used  the 
cold  water  dressing.  Eye  straight,  paral- 
lelism restored. 

Oct  28. — Eye  straight,  inflammation  at 
the  wound  nearly  subsided  Applied  a 
small  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  over  the  ex- 
ternal angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  eye  outward. 

Nov.  20. — Eye  straight  and  natural. 

Dec  12. — ^A  small  Amgoid  excrescence 
formed  at  the  conjunctival  wound.  Ap- 
plied tine  ferri  mur.  with  a  cameVs  hair 
pencil 

Dec  16. — ^The  fungous  has  disappeared. 

Jan.  10. — Parallelism  of  the  eyes  re- 
stored i  eyes  look  healthy.    Discharged. 


Part  2.--rorregpoiideiiee. 


PROF.  BICKLEY,  TO  R.  W.    RAW- 
LINSON,  M.  D. 

R.  W.  Rawlikson,  M  D: 

My  Dbar  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  12th 
ultimo,  was  received  in  due  time,  and,  as 
you  intended  it  should  be,  was  published 
in  this  journal  for  February,  and  has  thus 
been  spread  before  over  two  thousand  of 
our  professional  brethren.  I  receive  its 
remarks  with  great  kindness,  and  frankly 
admit  that  you  have  laid  me  under  obliga- 
tions, by  propounding  such  questions  as 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  any 
gentleman  who  had  known  me  as  an  Al- 
lopathic practitioner.  Every  conscientious 
physician  will  certainly  hold  me  bound  to 
answer  your  letter  with  frankness  and 
courtesy.  This  I  do  from  personal  con- 
siderations for  you,  as  well  as  in  courtesy 
to  the  profession  at  large,  and  because  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  define  not  only 
my  own  position,  but  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  position  of  this  school,  in  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  hold  an  humble  rank. 
You  say  you  are  plexed  to  find  me  in  this 
school,  since  you  know  that  I  was  inducted 
into  the  profession  in  the  Allopathic  faith. 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  you  do 
not  understand  the  position  of  the  school, 
or  our  idea  of  Eclecticism.  I  know  that 
this  is  so,  because  you  admit  that  our  mu- 
tual friend,  Eppes,  understands  us  to  be  a 
conglomeration  of  everything,  and  I  judge 
that  you  and  Dr.  Eppes  do  not  disagree  in 
this  estimate  of  our  scientific  character. 
You  propound  tome  five  leading  questions, 
to  answer  which,  so  as  to  do  myself  and 
this  school  justice,  would  require  a  long 
essay;  and  as  I  am  publishing  a  work 
which  will  treat  at  length  of  the  doctrines 
of  this  school,  I  beg  you  to  rest  content, 
for  the  present,  with  the  brief  answer  I 
shall  make,  and  in  the  mean  time,  give  the 
whole  subject  a  little  attention.  I  ask  this 
because  I  wish  you  to  be  prepared  to  eith- 
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er  oomlwi  or  admit  my  positions,  as  you 
may  deem  proper. 

Que$,  Ist  ^'I>o  Eclectic  pbysiciana  bleed? 
and  if  not,  what  is  the  substitute  for  the 
lanoetr' 

Ans,  Eclectic  physicians  do  not  bleed — 
ctpeeiaDy  do  they  not  practice  general  ven- 
eeection.  Local  blood  letting  for  certain 
local  congestions  may  be  and  is  some- 
timea,  though  rarely,  necessary.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  use  of  the  lancet,  sim- 
ply to  differ  from  Allopathic  physicians,  but 
because  our  pathological  views  do  not  coin- 
cide with  yours ;  we  take  a  different  view 
of  inflammation,  and  upon  that  basis  we 
dare  not  bleed.  When  you  and  I  were 
boys,  Doctor,  and  that  has  not  been  a  half 
century  ago,  yenesection  was  a  favorite 
remedy  in  a  great  number  of  diseases  in 
which  now  no  conscientious  practitioner 
would  dare  to  bleed.  You  have  only  to 
examine  the  Practice  of  Eberly  and  Wood, 
and  the  latest  writers  on  practice,  to  per- 
ceive that  even  in  the  Allopathic  ranks 
the  lancet  is  being  cast  aside.  For  some 
of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to 
reject  venesection,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
Newton's  Syme*s  Surgery,  pp.  25-27,  et  al, 
and  to  Newton  and  Powell's  Practice,  pp. 
203  and  216,  and  Bickley's  Positive  Med- 
ical Agents,  ppL  27-90,  and  to  the  articles 
on  Qelsemin,  Yeratrin  and  Hyosciamin, 
in  the  same  work.  You  say  inflammation 
is  itself  a  disease ;  we  say  inflammation  is 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  the  system  to 
remove  a  diseased  condition.  You  certain- 
ly  would  seriously  think  of  rejecting  vene- 
section, could  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  our  treatment  of  inflammation, 
which  you  will^mf  in  the  works  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention. 

Yoa  ask  ftirther,  what  is  our  substitute 
for  the  lancet  ?  I  answer  by  saying  we 
have  none— we  have  a  substitute  for  de- 
pletion, but,  as  we  entertain  pathological 
viewa  so  different  from  yours,  we  do  not 
believe  depletion  proper,  and  hence  we 
need  no  lancet  or  its  substitute.  If  deple- 
tion is  necessary,  we  can  effect  that  most 
casfly  in  various  ways,  and  yet  never  use 


the  lancet,  or  any  other  instrument  of  ven- 
esection. 

2d.  "Do  they  (the  Eclectics,)  eschew  all 
minerals?  and  if  so,  what  are  the  substi- 
tutes?" 

An$.  We  do  not  eschew  mineral  agents 
as  such,  but  we  reflise  to  use  several  agents 
of  the  mineral  kind,  because  we  deem 
their  use  highly  prejudicial.    But  we  re- 
fuse also  to  prescribe  certain  vegetable 
agents,  for  the  same  reasons.    K  g.  we 
refuse   to  administer   arsenic,  antimony 
mercury,  and  some  other  agents,  but  for 
reasons  not  well  understood  by  the  pro- 
fession.     We   know   that   arsenic  is  a 
powerftil  poison,  and  should   never   be 
relied  on   in   the  treatment  of  disease. 
A  litUe  carelessness  in  its  use  would  be 
fotal,  and  as  we  can  effect  all  the  therapeu- 
tic indications  of  the  agent  with  compar- 
atively innocent  preparations,  we  prefer  to 
use  those,  the  action  of  which  is  more 
satisfactory,  and  much  more  safe.    Again, 
entertaining  different  views  of  pathology 
from  other  physicians,  we  do  not  see  the 
same  indications  for  arsenic  that  you  da 
When  it  is  used,  we   are   certain  that 
its  effects  are  very  dangerous  and  destruct- 
ive.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  anti- 
mony and  to  many  other  agentsi    We  know 
that  emesis  is  often  indicated,  but  experi* 
ence  has  taught  us  that  antimony  is  not 
the  best  agent  for  producing  it    Arsenic, 
antimony  and  mercury  are  insoluble  in  the 
fluids  the  body,  and  when  they  are  taken, 
are  deposited  in  the  system,  where  they 
remain  as  foreign  substances,  constanUy 
irritating   the  system  and  founding  nu- 
merous disordera    They  act  by  violently 
irritating  the  tissues  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  and  no  matter  how  sanitary 
the  first  apparent  effect  may  be,  they  recoil 
and  sting  the  living  tissues  with  a  deadly 
effect    We  refuse  to  use  mercurial  prepa- 
rations, because  the  profession  is  deceived 
as  to  their  real  nature,  and  we  know  that 
in  those  conditions  in  which  you  imagine 
them  to  be  useful,  we  possess  agents  which 
act  much  more  satisfiustorily.    Suppose  a 
man  has  some  hepatic  affection ;  you  will 
prescribe  mercurials,  but  while  they  seem 
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to  effect  immediate  relief,  you  know  that 
they  do  not  effect  permanest  cures.  If 
you  shall  fail  with  mercurials,  time  and 
again,  in  treating  hepatic  diseases,  and  we 
then  take  your  patient  and  with  our  san- 
guinarin,  our  podophyllin,  our  Leptandrin 
or  our  irisin,  in  proper  combination,  and 
raise  your  patient  to  a  permanent  state  of 
health,  will  you  not  think  that  perhaps  our 
agents  act  as  well  aa  yours?  Again,  did 
you  never  look  on  the  horrible  effects  of 
mercurials,  where  the  bones  of  the  face 
have  been  sloughed  out,  where  every  shade 
of  deformity  had  been  produced  by  saliva- 
tion, &c.,  and  think  mercury  a  dangerous 
agent?  Did  you  never  see  death  produced 
by  its  use  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
best  surgeons  in  Europe  have  abandoned 
its  use  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  when 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  thought  this  same 
mercury  was  a  specific  for  syphilitic 
virus?  We  are  more  successful  in  our 
practice  than  you,  yet  we  do  not  use  this 
agent  This  may  be  taken  as  an  ansmrer 
to  questions  2  and  3. 

4th.  "Who  is  the  founder  of  Eclecticism, 
and  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Botanies  ?" 

Wooster  Beach,  M.  D.,  is  the  founder  of 
Eclecticism,  and  our  doctrines  are  no  more 
like  those  of  Thomson,  tha^i  they  are  like 
those  of  any  other  system.  Our  most  in- 
veterate enemies  have  been  the  Botanies. 
I  will  show  this  in  a  work  which  I  now 
have  in  press  on  American  Eclecticism. 

5th.  "How  do  Eclectics  treat  inflamma- 
tion without  depletion  f' 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  re- 
gard inflammation  in  the  same  light  that 
you  do,  and  hence  tlie  indications  to  us 
are  different  from  what  they  seem  to  be 
to  you.  Besides,  you  know  that  depletion 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways ;  e.  g.  by 
the  alcoholic  vapor  bath,  by  diaphoretics, 
by  cathartics,  by  diet,  by  ligaturing  the 
extremities,  &c.,  quite  as  well  as  it  can  by 
venesection.  But  to  answer  this  question 
in  full  would  require  much  more  space 
than  I  have  at  command.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, have  to  refer  you  to  our  various  works 
on  the  subject    You  also  ask,  from  what 


works  you  can  get  a  clear  idea  of  our  med- 
ical doctrines.  This  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  our  works  have  not  been  writ- 
ten with  this  object  Tlie  only  clear  ex- 
position of  them  of  which  I  am  aware 
will  be  found  in  American  Eclecticism, 
which  can  be  forwarded  by  mail  fbr  one 
dollar,  by  addressing  me.  Very  much  has 
been  written  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  scat- 
tered through  a  large  number  of  Tolnmea. 
The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  will  soon 
post  you  as  to  what  is  the  character  of  our 
doctrines,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  get 
the  back  number&  Newton's  Syme*8  Sur- 
gery, and  Newton  and  Powell's  Practice, 
will  be  useful  also.  If  you  will  read  with 
an  unbiased  mind,  I  think  we  can  con- 
vince you  of  your  errors,  especially  if  you 
investigate  for  yourself.  I  have  already 
written  at  too  great  a  length,  and  must 
close  by  wishing  you  and  Dr.  Eppes  great 
prosperity  and  happines& 

Yours,  Q.  W.  L,  Bicelbt, 
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HUMAN  TEMPERAMENTS. 


Professor  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.  D.,of 
Cincinnati,  has  recently  published  a  great 
work  upon  the  human  temperament  It  is 
original — abounding  with  new  and  highly 
important  facts;  and  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  individual  capable  of  reading,  digest- 
ing and  benefiting  by  great  scientfic  truths! 
Prof  P.  is  one  of  the  mostlearnetl  men  in 
the  world,  and  ranks  high  in  America  and 
Europe,  with  the  learned  and  original 
minds  of  this  age!  It  is  rich  in  fact;  and 
illustrates  with  magic  power,  principles  of 
human  character, — with  suggestions  to  the 
sexes  of  the  highest  importance  to  individ- 
ual happiness,  to  progeny  and  mankind ! 
We  recommend  its  perusal  to  all  and  every 
individual  capable  of  reading.  Such  as 
cannot  hug  it,  ought  to  beg  or  borrow  HI 
Get  and  read  it! — Memphis  Express. 

[The  above  valuable  work  can  be  ol^ 
tained  by  addressing  J.  G.  Henshall,  No. 
89  Seventh  street,  Cincinnati,  0.  Price, 
11.50;  postage,  25  cts.] 
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Part  a-Editorial. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  CINCINNATI 


Fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
sabject,  we  propose  to  speak  dispassion- 
ately of  the  medical  schools  in  Cincinnati, 
their  character,  their  advantages,  their  in- 
fluence on  the  community,  and  their  value 
to  the  city  as  an  element  of  wealth.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  we  are  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  each  and  every  institution  and 
Faculty  in  the  city;  and  though  we  may 
fail  to  flatter  this  or  that  college,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  candid  part  of  our  profession 
for  a  decision  on  the  correctness  of  our 
views. 

The  G€ogr<q>hic€d  Location  of  Cincinnati 
is  such  that  our  schools  are  accessible  to 
studenta  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its 
central  poaition  is  equally  inviting  to  stu- 
denta  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East 
and  the  West  Long  lines  of  railroads, 
rising  in  the  most  distant  States,  center 
here,  enabling  students  to  have  ready  com- 
munication with  their  homes,  and  even  to 
make  short  visits,  without  material  loss  of 
time,  during  the  sessions  of  the  schoola 
The  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  river% 
and  their  larger  tributaries,  also  aflbrd  an 
easy  mode  of  travel  for  those  desiring  to 
visit  Cincinnati.  Neither  too  far  north  nor 
too  far  soutli,  the  students  from  the  warm 
r^ons  of  the  South,  or  those  from  the 
colder  latitudes  of  the  North,  find  no  cause 
to  complain  at  either  the  absence  of  frosty 
weather,  or  the  oppressions  of  a  southern 
city.  Removed  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
7 he  continent,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  val- 
ley, with  an  intervening  chain  of  moun> 
tains,  we  are  here  protected  from  the  sud- 
den changes  and  the  damp  atmosphere  of 
PhDadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
piercing  winds  of  those  cities  do  not  reach 
here,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  extreme- 
ly rare  winds  of  the  far  West  are  tempered 
L-efore  they  reach  this  point     Hence : 


The  HecUth  of  Cincinnati  is  notoriously 

good  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  as  is 

abundantly  proven  by  the  very  few  deaths 

that  have  occurred  here  among  medical 

studenta     The  pulmonary  difliculUes  of 

the  East  are  unknown  here,  as  are  also 

the  winter  fevers  of  more  southern  lati- 

tudes.    Students,  therefore,  run  HtUe  or  no 

risk,  by  a  short   residence   here:    their 

health  being  good,  their  entire  time  may 
be  devoted  to  study. 

The  Morals  of  the  city  are  as  unexcep- 
tionable, most  assuredly,  as  those  of  any 
city  in  the  world,  having  as  large  a  popu- 
lation. The  vices  of  other  cities,  even 
when  found  here,  are  of  a  milder  form,  and 
insignificant,  from  the  meshes  in  whioli  the 
law  has  entangled  them.  Our  churches 
are  as  numerous  as  in  any  city  with  a  sim- 
ilar population,  and  the  membership  vastly 
superior  to  most  other  places.  The  sources 
of  amusement  are  abundant,  but  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  exert  no  evil  influence  over 
the  student  who  may  seek  relaxation,  for 
a  few  hours,  from  the  toils  of  hard  study. 

The  Accommodations  and  Expenses  await- 
ing the  student  who  may  come  here,  are 
both  good  and  cheap,  as  in  any  other  city. 
Our  markets  are  well  supplied,  notoriously 
so,  with  the  best  meats  and  vegetables  of 
any  market  in  America,  so  that  the  living 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  most  fastidious. 
Board  is  quite  as  cheap  here  as  any  where, 
and  very  cheap  when  compared  with  the 
board  bills  of  some  other  cities.  The  wa- 
ter, when  filtered,  is  unexceptional,  and 
even  with  its  nmd,  is  superior  to  the  water 
of  several  large  cities. 

Socially^  the  people  of  Cincinnati  are 
pleasant  companions,  and  always  extend 
their  friendships  to  those  who  may  stop 
among  them.  There  is  a  total  absence  of 
that  selfish  aristocracy,  so  disgraceful  in 
New  York,  and  imitated  with  such  bad 
grace  in  other  cities  with  less  pretensions 
to  greatness  than  Cincinnati.  The  medical 
student  here  has  access  to  the  best  fami- 
lies, and  few  have  had  to  complain  of  our 
hospitalities.  In  all  respects  socially,  the 
people  of  this  city  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  citizens  of  any  city,  either  in  the 
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North  or  the  Boatfa,  the  East  or  the  West 
PciiHeatty,  Cincinnati,  as  a  city,  will  do 
violence  to  no  man's  opinions;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  ultra  character  of  a  few 
noisy  demagogues,  the  people  are  eminently 
conservative  and  unprejudiced  —  a  fkct 
which  appears  plain  enough  when  we  re- 
member that  our  people  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  nearly  all  the  States.  Here 
we  find  the  shrewd,  economical  Yankee, 
the  speculative  western  pioneer,  the  gener* 
ous  merchant  of  the  sunny  South,  and  the 
calm,  dignified  operator  of  the  middle 
States.  The  medical  man,  being  devoted 
to  science,  pays  but  little  attention  to  poli- 
tics; yet  attempts  have  been  made  over 
and  again,  to  fasten  on  us  the  character  of 
mobbists,  and  violators  of  good  order. 
Here  the  student  gets  all  news  items,  as 
soon  as  known  elsewhere,  and  enjoys  the 

society  of  men  of  eminence  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  science. 

Our  Public  LibrarieM  are  numerous,  and 
always  open  to  the  use  of  strangers.  Our 
scientific  institutions  are  numerous,  and, 
during  the  winter  season,  no  city  is  visited 
by  more  able  lecturers  than  this.  All 
shades  of  opinion  may  here  meet  with  con- 
genial minds,  and  benevolent  organizations 
be  encountered  on  every  street 

The  Oommerct€d  activity  of  Cincinnati 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  who  makes  a  stay  of  only  a  few 
days  in  our  midst  Turn  where  he  may, 
the  stranger  will  meet  with  an  overflowing 
energy  in  all  the  vocations  of  life.  He 
will  behold  the  real  cause  of  the  prosperity 
of  our  people.  The  stir  and  bustle  of  our 
citizens;  the  ceaseless  roar  of  machinery; 
the  clank  and  rattle  of  the  press;  the  shrill 
whistle  of  engines,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of 
lengthened  trains;  the  sparkling  fires  of 
the  furnace ;  the  general  rush  of  the  cur- 
rent of  mercantile  and  mechanical  life — 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  happy  effect  on  the 
young  gentleman  from  the  country,  who 
soon  learns  that  here  every  faculty  is  put 
in  action-^every  man  may  have  business. 

Now,  then,  in  such  a  city,  teeming  with 
vigorous  life,  and  surrounded  by  unparal- 
lelled  advantages— equi-distant  from  the 


North  and  the  South,  easily  accessible,  di- 
rectly connected  with  all  the  prominent 
cities,  and  blessed  with  a  healthy  climate — 
how  could  our  numerous  medical  schools 
be  otherwise  than  worthy  of  consideration? 
It  is  not  the  profession  alone,  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  medical  school&  The  entire  public, 
here  and  elsewhere,  have  not  only  interest 
at  stake  in  the  fate  of  the  schools,  bntthej 
have  the  fate  of  western  science  and  medi- 
cal skill  at  stake ;  upon  their  high  attain- 
ments will  depend  the  character  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  family  physician.  Here, 
too,  the  merchant,  the  trader  in  all  depart- 
ments, receives  a  positive  assistance  from 
our  medical  schools.  These  schools  tend, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  extend  the  trade  of 
Cincinnati,  to  introduce  capital,  and  to 
build  up  warm  friends  for  our  city  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Number  of  Medical  Schools  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  of  lees  importance  to  the  city 
than  the  aggregate  number  of  students. 
There  are  now  six  medical  schools  in  this 
city,  and  only  two  medical  coll^^  edifices. 
The  rest  find,  perhaps,  complete  accommo- 
dations in  private  buildings,  though  it 
must  strike  every  person  that  teaching  is 
apt  to  be  more  complete  in  an  edifice  spe- 
cially arranged  for  medical  instructioo, 
than  in  a  private  building,  where  little  or 
no  pains  are  taken  to  fit  up  rooms  for  the 
different  departments,  especially  those  of 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Ob- 
stetrics. 

We  have,  first,  the  Eclectie  Medical  In- 
stitute of  CSncinnati,  situated  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Court  and  Plum  streets, 
nearly  in  the  geographical  center  of  the 
city.  The  building  is  of  brick,  four  stories 
high,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  four  hundred  students.  Its  anatom- 
ical rooms  are  the  most  complete  in  the 
West,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  third 
floor,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  pro- 
vided with  all  the  conveniences  of  dissec- 
tion. The  amphitheater,  occupying  the 
upper  story,  is  well  lighted  from  the  dome, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  enable  all  the 
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•tadents  to  carefiilly  obserre  both  the  snr- 
gicftl  openttions  aad  the  obstetric  ouuiipu- 
lationa  The  large  leetore  hall  and  its 
galleiy  will  seat  nearly  five  hundred  per- 
sona This  hall  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated^  is  easy  of  access,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  The 
elasses  attending  this  school  are  the  largest 
that  gather  around  any  medical  school  in 
the  West;  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  leading  school  of  the  city.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  college,  there  is  an  excellent 
clinical  department,  or  hospital,  occupying 
a  large  fi¥o«tory  building  on  the  south-east 
eoraer  of  Sixth  and  John  streets,  and  well 
fitted  up  both  for  the  accommodation  of 
patients,  and  as  a  theater  of  operatiTe  sur^ 
gery  and  clinical  medicine.  The  students 
attending  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
hare  access  to  the  Clinic  Institute,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  ablest  surgeons 
and  most  successM  practitioners. 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  located  on 
the  south  side  of  Sixth  street^  between  Race 
and  Vine,  can  boast  of  a  splendid  edifice, 
where  there  are  ample  accommodations 
for  all  the  departments  of  medical  teach- 
ing. The  arrangements  of  the  building 
are  due  to  the  late  Prof  Locke,  who  trav- 
eled Uirough  Europe  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  comparing  the  conveniences  and 
arrangements  of  the  different  schools  in 
the  older  countries.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
expect  all  persons  to  coincide  with  his 
taste,  but  one  flust  no  one  can  doubt:  the 
edifice  is  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  city, 
but  more  than  sufficient  to  accommodate 
all  the  students  that  will  ever  be  gathered 
within  its  walls  at  one  time  The  Ohio 
Medical  Ck>llege  is  the  only  rival  school  to 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institntei  Its  hospi- 
tal advantages  are  very  perfect;  though 
other  schools  have  access  to  the  wards  of 
the  Commercial  Hospital,  the  hospital  is 
reaUy  under  the  control  of  the  Ohio  Medi- 
cal college. 

There  are  other  medical  schools  in  the 
eitji  some  of  them  eveiy  way  worthy  of 
the  patronage  of  the  profession,  but  they 
labor  under  such  disadvantages,  that  no 


one,  not  imbued  with  partisan  feelings,  can 
entertain  even  a  belief  of  their  ultimate 
prominence. 


^^k'^^^'MAtfNrf^^wN^M^^tfN^^Mtf^i^i^^M^^MS^MV^A^ 


THE  CAUSE  OF  ECLECTICISM. 


At  no  time,  since  the  first  Eclectic  move- 
ment, has  the  cause  of  true  medical  reform 
been  so  eminently  fixed  as  at  the  present 
moment  Our  practitioners  every  where 
are  determined  to  carry  out  the  good  cause, 
and  they  send  us  in  cheering  letters  and 
words  of  encouragement  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  telling  us  how  our  practice  is 
being  appreciated  by  the  people.  From 
the  very  nature  of  this  movement,  it  has 
been  subject  to  serious  embarrassmenta 
Not  the  least  among  these  has  been  the 
attaching  thereto  of  a  class  of  men  who 
wonld  as  soon  have  belonged  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  profession  as  to  this,  if  they 
could  have  been  as  much  respected.  Some 
of  these  imposed  on  us  by  leading  us  to 
suppose  they  knew  more  than  they  did, 
while  of  others  we  thought  we  should  he 
able  to  educate  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  the  profession.  At  first 
we  numbered  only  a  few,  and  it  was  natu- 
ral to  endeavor  to  increase  our  force,  and, 
in  our  anxiety  to  do  so,  we  committed  the 
serious  blunder  of  associating  with  us  men 
ignorant  of  science,  wild  and  fanciful  the- 
orists, who  sought  only  to  use  the  cloak  of 
the  Eclectic  profession  to  cover  up  their 
perfidy.  Now,  however,  we  number  in  the 
United  States  about  seven  thousand  prao- 
Utioners,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  out 
ourselves  loose  from  those  who  spared  no 
opportunity  to  injure  us,  and  to  detract 
from  the  dignified  character  of  the  honor- 
able physician. 

The  thousands  of  gentlemen  who  have 
graduated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
have  much  at  stake  in  its  character,  and 
hence,  every  one  must  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  knowing  that  at  least  ws  are  rid  of  those 
bickering  factionists,  who  have  kept  the 
school  in  a  constant  turmoil  for  the  past 
two  yearsw    We  have  never  had  but  one 
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objeet  in  battling  the  foes  of  the  school , 
and  that  was  to  keep  it  true  to  the  high 
idea  of  Eclecticism  entertained  by  Morrow, 
the  founder  of  the  school.  We  became 
.Eclectic  from  principle,  and  not  as  a  means 
of  connecting  ourselves  with  the  profession, 
for  we  were  already  attached  to  the  Allo- 
pathic branch  of  it,  and  in  good  standing. 
Hence  we  knew  the  sacrifice  we  made  to 
establish  the  truth,  and  how  much  depend- 
ed on  a  united  and  honorable  prosecution 
of  the  ends  to  be  attained,  viz.:  the  expo- 
sure of  the  errors  of  Old  Physic,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  truths  of  the  New 
School.  "We  labored,  as  we  believed,  faith- 
fully, and  it  was  but  natural  that  we  should 
desire  to  secure  the  results  of  that  labor. 
To  do  this,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
pass  through  a  stormy  trial,  and  we  are 
sure  that  not  one  of  the  friends  of  Eclec- 

.  ticism  is  more  rejoiced  at  its  termination 
than  ourselves. 

Peace  once  more  reigns  tritimphant  in 
our  Faculty,  and  there  is  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
continue  this  state,  or  to  remove  every 
member  who  refuses  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board,  and  the  voice  of  the  majority. 
The  Faculty  now  have  one  end  to  attain, 
and  that  is  the  proper  teaching  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Eclectic  medical  science.  Each 
chair  is  filled  by  a  gentleman  who  knows 
his  duty,  and  does  it ;  no  fanciful  theories 
now  distract  students ;  no  private-pay  lec- 
tures divert  their  attention,  and  no  Pro- 
fessor dares  backbite  another,  on  pain  of 
expulsion.  All  disputes,  should  any  arise, 
must  be  referred  to  the  joint  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty. 

The  results  of  this  state  of  things  have 
been  eminently  satisfactory,  during  the 
past  session,  and  we  here  venture  to  afHrm 
that  no  class  ever  attended  the  institution, 
who  left  it  with  such  a  high  respect  for  all 
its  teachers,  and  who  were  so  universally 
pleased  with  the  course.  It  is  gratifying 
to  us,  and  cheering  to  our  friends,  for  cer- 
tainly our  bickerings  were  becoming  ridic- 
ulous in  the  extreme.  We  have  always 
had  the  utmost  faith  that  truth  and  right 
would  prevail,  and  we  still  think  so.    We 


may  have  been  misrepresented,  but  th« 
profession  will  recognise  the  fiict,  in  time. 
In  the  heat  of  angry  quill  warfare,  we  may 
have  written  harshly,  but  we  had  been 
treated  harshly.  We  may  have  been  an- 
noyed, but  we  finally  triumphed,  and  it  is 
with  pride  that  we  say  to  the  profession, 
the  cause  of  Eclecticism  proudly,  throws 
its  banner  to  the  breeze,  and  now  defies 
both  the  hatred  of  opposing  sects,  and  the 
machinations  of  pretended  friends.  We 
believe  that  the  assembled  class  next  iall 
will  forever  put  a  quietus  on  the  tongue  of 
slander,  and  teach  the  enemies  of  liberal 
medicine  that  our  course  has  been  sua- 
tained  by  our  branch  of  the  profession. 

CONCENTRATED  MEDICINES. 


The  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
use  of  these  medicines,  by  our  branch  of 
the  profeesion,  has  created  a  commercial 
demand  for  them  which  is  hard  to  supply 
by  our  manufacturers.  The  great  conve- 
nience of  this  form  of  remedies,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  benefit  to  the  patient,  is  in- 
calculable. When  we,  like  hundreds  of 
our  brethren,  had  to  fill  our  "pill-bags"  for 
a  trip  of  fifleen  or  twenty  miles,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  upon  our  faithful 
and  well-tried  old  Charley,  in  addition  to 
our  own  weight  of  175  pounds,  at  least  25 
or  30  pounds  of  drugs.  At  this  time,  we 
can  carry,  in  a  common  pocket  case,  the 
active  principles  of  more  than  a  cart  load 
of  the  crude  articlea  Our  patients  no  lon- 
ger have  reason  to  object  to  swallowing 
our  medicines  for  fear  of  making,  as  has 
been  and  still  is  by  some,  a  wholesale  drug 
warehouse  of  their  stomachs. 

This  peculiar  feature  of  reform  has  done, 
and  is  still  doing,  more  to  gain  favor  with 
the  people,  than  any  other  single  improve- 
ment made.  Neatness  is  commendable  in 
all  things,  and  in  nothing  more  than  the 
practice  of  medicine.  This  enables  the 
physician  to  administer  his  medicines  in 
minute  doses,  and  yet  they  possess  the  ac- 
tivity of  pounds  of  the  crude  drug.    These 
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medioiiiefl  are  more  certain  in  their  action, 
nore  convenient  for  the  physician,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  agreeable  to  the  sick. 
He  who  tries  to  see  how  mnch  crude  med- 
idne  he  can  give  his  patients,  will  find 
himself  withoat  patients  as  soon  as  they 
learn  that  they  can  be  cured  by  another 
physician,  with  apparently  little  medicine. 
Physticians  who  have  not  used  these 
medicines  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
great  distance  they  are  from  the  present 
state  of  Eclectic  practice.  We  have  used 
the  concentrated  medicines  from  their  first 
introductaon ;  we  have  labored  for  years 
for  their  general  adoption :  the  longer  we 
use  them,  and  the  more  familiar  we  be- 
eofme  with  their  superior  advantages,  the 
better  are  we  satisfied  with  the  results  at- 
tained, and  the  more  cheerfully  do  we  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  profession. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BREASTS. 


We  begin  a  series  of  clinical  lectures  on 
diseases  of  the  female  breasts,  in  this  num- 
ber, which  will  be  continued  in  future  num- 
bers of  the  Journal  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  present,  in  these  lectures,  much  valuable 
information  to  our  readers.  No  class  of 
diseases  require  more  attention  and  study, 
by  the  practitioner,  to  enable  him  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  them  successfully,  than  the 
various  diseases  of  the  breasL  The  hope 
of  being  able  to  assist,  especially  the 
younger  members  of  our  profession,  upon 
this  subject,  has  induced  us  to  arrange 
these  lectures  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be  pub- 
lished, after  being  delivered  before  the 
class  attending  at  Newton's  Clinical  Insti- 
tute. 


INFANTILE  MORTALITY. 


Until  mothers  learn  how  to  manage 
children,  death  will  hold  high  carnival 
among  the  innocents.  If  children  are  ex- 
pected to  be  indulged  in  every  whim,  and 


to  gratify  every  appetite — to  gorge  them- 
selves with  fats,  and  sweets,  scalding  hot 
coffee  and  high  seasoned  food — then  we 
may  expect  to  have  them  afflicted  with  all 
manner  of  diseases,  from  cholera  infantum 
to  scrofula.  If  we  dress  them  up  in  an 
extra  amount  of  flannel  one  day,  and  in 
gauze  the  next;  if  we  keep  them  from  the 
pure  air,  and  let  them  sleep  in  thick  feather 
beds ;  if  we  let  them  spend  the  best  part 
of  the  night  in  infantile  flirtation,  at  baby 
balls,  and  then  compel  them  to  spend  a 
large  portion  of  the  day  in  a  dose  school- 
room, or  renew  the  ball  scene  next  night, 
we  may  expect  them  to  blight  and  fade 
like  sickly  flowers. 

Every  mother  should  study  physiology, 
and  thus  inform  herself  of  those  conditions 
which  are  to  be  observed  if  she  would 
keep  her  children  healthy.  At  least  they 
should  be  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  fam- 
ily practitioner,  if  they  will  not  try  to 
learn  the  rationale  of  his  advice. 


EXTRACTION   OF   MECURY  FROM 
THE  SYSTEM. 


We  find  a  communication,  by  Professor 

HouGBAM,  of  the  Franklin  (Ind.)  College, 

in  a  late  number  of  the  Indianapolis  Dat7y 

Journal.    The  letter  was  elicited  by  the 

following  editorial  remarks  in  that  paper 

of  Feb.  10th: 

"A  DiscovBKT.-^ne  of  the  Professors 
in  Franklin  College,  in  this  State  (we  have 
forgotten  his  name),  is  said  to  have  made 
a  discovery  by  which  mercury  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  human  system  by  a  chem- 
ical process.  If  this  realljr  proves  to  be  a 
discovery  of  a  new  scientific  truth,  it  will 
be  a  means  of  relieving  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  from  disease  and  sufl*eriug,  caused 
by  the  improper  administration  of  medi- 
cme,  by  incompetent  physicians,  or  the 
imprudence  of  [M&ticnts,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercurial  medicines." 

The  above  notice  reaching  the  eyes  of 
Prof  Hougham,  he  sent  the  editor  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  We  would  take  occasion  to 
remark  here,  that  if  Prof.  Sanders  did 
make  the  discovery  of  the  electrolysis  of 
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mercury  and  other  deleteriouB  metals  from 
the  system,  the  discovery  owes  its  greatest 
eclat  to  the  learning  and  talent  of  Prof 
Hooghami  who,  with  singular  ability,  has 
not  only  confirmed  these  discoveries,  but 
has  proved  them  beyond  refutation,  by  the 
scientific  manner  in  which  he  has^  conduct- 
ed the  experiments,  providing  against  any 
method  by  which  mercury  could  reach  the 
cathode  by  transmission  through  the  pole- 
wires.  Professor  Hougham  has  also  ef- 
fected the  electrolysis  of  mercury  from 
three  persons  at  once.  This  was  never  be- 
fore done  by  any  person.  We  learn  that 
this  able  physicist  is  still  engaged  in  his 
investigationa  We  have  not  a  doubt  but 
that  they  will  result  in  discoveries  which 
will  still  enhance  the  &me  that  he  has  al- 
ready acquired  as  a  profound  and  scientific 
investigator.  The  letter  we  alluded  to 
above  is  the  following : 

Franklin  Collbos,  Feb.  10,  1857. 

Mbssbs.  Eoitobs:  In  this  morning's 
JoirsNAL  it  is  stated  that  ''one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  Franklin  College,  in  this  State, 
is  said  to  have  made  a  discovery  by  which 
mercury  may  be  extracted  from  the  hu- 
man system,  by  a  chemical  procesa" 

As  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  this  Institution  whose  professional 
labors  are  connected,  directly,  with  chemi- 
cal science,  and  as  I  have  recently  made 
some  experiments  upon  the  subject  refer- 
red to  above,  I  infer  that  I  am  the  pro- 
fessor whose  name  was  not  remembered, 
and  hence,  not  given. 

I  would  indeed  be  proud  of  being  the 
discoverer  of  such  a  scientific  truth  as  re- 
veals to  us  the  means  of  decomposing  and 
removing  the  salts  of  mercury  which  have 
remained  in  the  human  system  many 
years,  if  that  honor  were  justly  due  to  me. 
But  it  belongs  to  another. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
fiRCts  in  the  case,  Prof.  J.  Milton  Sanders, 
of  Cincinnati,  is  the  person  who  made  the 
discovery;  and  so  far  as  honor  is  to  be  be- 
stowed on  any  one  for  that  discovery,  his 
claims  are  without  a  successful  rival 

I  have  merely  reproduced  the  experi- 


ment, as  directed  by  Prof  Sanders,  and  ex« 
tended  the  investigations  somewhat^  £or 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself  more 
thoroughly  of  the  correctness  of  the  results. 

As  a  icieniijie  tnUh,  I  regard  the  one  in- 
volving the  electrolysu  of  mercurial  and 
other  metallic  salts  in  the  human  system, 
and  their  separation  from  it^  one  of  the 
finest  discoveries  of  the  last  decade.  But 
what  may  grow  out  of  that  trutk,  yet  re- 
mains, in  a  great  degree,  to  be  developed. 
I  would  simply  premise  that  it  may  be 
quite  as  safe  to  trust  one's  self  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  and  prudent  physi- 
cian, who  places  "mercurials"  in  the  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and 
imprudent  electro-chemist  who  can  extimct 
them  from  it 

By  inserting  this  in  your  valuable  paper, 
you  will  only  place  Prof  Sanders  and  my- 
self in  our  true  relations  to  this  ifiicooery. 
Yours  truly,        Jno.  S.  HouobjUI. 

WOOD'S  THERAPEUTICa 


This  work,  in  two  volumes,  is  by  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  yet 
published ;  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
medical  library.  It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  No 
work  of  the  size  of  this  will  ever  be  written, 
that  will  be  acceptable,  in  every  particular, 
to  every  reader,  but  this  is  as  free  from  ob- 
jection as  any  one  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. We  have  long  felt  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  work  on  Therapeutics,  and 
since  no  Eclectic  physician  would  prepare 
one,  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Prof 
Wood.  The  style  of  this  work  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  displays  taste  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  in  getting  it  up.  The  sub- 
ject matter  shows  that  the  author  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  science  on 
which  he  writes;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we 
must  remind  our  readers,  that  the  author 
entertains  some  views  to  which  we  do  not 
assent,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
will  have  to  modify  in  succeeding  editions 
of  his  work. 
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Perhaps  no  work  which  has  heen  issued 
from  the  American  press,  for  the  last  year, 
has  caused  more  general  discussion,  pro 
and  epfi,  than  the  two  Chemistries  of  Dr. 
Or^ory.  But  little,  oomparativelj,  would 
have  heen  said  upon  this  subject,  had  not 
the  editor  been  a  teacher  of  the  science  in 
an  Eclectic  college.  As  this  college  is  an- 
tagonist, in  its  teachings,  to  those  desig- 
nated Allopathic,  it  appears  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  the  latter  to  find  fault  with  every 
thing  which  issues  from  it  The  Chemis- 
try of  Dr.  Gregory,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily fall  beneath  the  condemnation  of 
these  Allopathic  journals.  There  is,  how- 
erer,  one  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
the  Tirulent  attacks  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared against  Dr.  Gregory's  Chemistry; 
and  that  is,  that  those  journals  which  hare 
originated  them  are  generally  character- 
ixed  for  the  feebleness  and  inefficiency  with 
which  they  are  edited.  Not  possessed  of 
the  capacity  to  judge  an  able  work  from 
a  feeble  one,  they  devote  their  pages  to 
such  palpable  and  virulent  condemnation, 
aa  at  once  reveals  the  malignity  and  pur- 
pose of  their  editors. 

We  are,  however,  proud  to  have  it  in 
OUT  power  to  say,  that  there  are  still  many 
journals,  which,  although  antagonist  to 
the  Eclectic  profession,  and  at  variance 
with  the  system  of  medicine  practiced  by 
ha  members,  have  too  much  pride  of  char- 
acter to  imitate  the  licentious  and  vitiated 
course  adopted  by  their  less  conspicuous 
brethren.  When  a  work,  possessed  of  the 
intrinsic  merit  contained  in  Gregory's 
Chemistry,  is  submitted  to  their  inspection, 
the  simple  fact  of  its  being  edited  by  a  man 
who  teaches  chemistry  in  an  Eclectic  col- 
lege, does  not  deter  them,  for  a  moment, 
frt>m  giving  the  author  and  editor  all  the 
praise  they  really  deserve.  The  following 
notices  are  submitted  to  the  reader  as  spe- 
dmens  of  the  criticism  of  men  who  are 
really  possessed  of  the  scientific  ability  to 
review  works  on  modem  chemistry.  The 
first  notice  is  irom  the  Amerieon  Medical 


MonMjff  of  New  York,  and  is,  we  doubt 
not,  from  the  pen  of  that  able  chemist, 
Prof.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  of  Baltimore.  It 
is  a  fair  and  able  criticism  by  one  who  is 
possessed  of  the  ability  to  comprehend  the 
recondite  truths  of  modern  chemistry.  We 
also  insert  a  notice  from  the  MempkU  Med- 
ical Recorder,  edited  by  Prof  A.  P.  Mer* 
rilL 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  while  a 

few  insignificant  and  obscure  journals  are 
exhibiting  to  the  world  their  spleen  and 
imbecility  in  what  they  would  dignify  as  a 
criticism,  the  really  able  journals  of  the 
land,  although  Allopathic  and  antagonist 
to  the  Eclectic  medical  profession,  have 
still  the  candor  to  speak  the  truth  about 
Gregory's  Chemistry.  We  have  several 
other  reviews  which  we  shall  present  to 
the  readers  in  subsequent  numbers  of  our 
Journal 


Handbooh  of  Chemisirjf^/or  tke  uee  of  Stu- 
dente.  By  W.Gbeoobt,KD.,F.R.S.E. 
Edited  by  J.  Milton  Saitosrs,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.  2  vola  New  York :  A.  8.  Barnes 
A  Co.     1857. 

The  accumulation  of  Text-books  and 
Treatises  on  the  subject  of  Chemistiy  haa 
become  almost  appaUing  to  those  who 
give  their  attention  to  this  specialite.  Our 
shelves  are  speedily  crowded  with  hooka 
of  this  character,  written  with  all  degrees 
of  merit,  from  the  miserable  compilation 
of  Comstock — at  one  time  the  terror  of  all 
village  school-boys  and  girls — through 
various  grades  up  to  the  late  publication  of 
Gmelin's  Handbook,  that  grew,  without 
any  attempt  at  prolixity,  to  the  capacious 
dimension  of  twelve  volumes,  ten  of 
which  in  good  English  dress  have  been 
given  to  us  by  the  Cavendish  Society.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  replete  condition 
of  our  shelves,  we  anxiously  seize  every 
new  book  on  the  subject,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  free  from  the  defects  of  its 
predecessors,  and  that  more  system  and 
order  may  be  exhibited  in  the  arrangement, 
and  that  the  neophyte  shall  not  be  intimi- 
dated at  a  seeming  rudie  indigesiaque  molet. 
How  often  are  we  not  disappointed  on  an 
examination  of  the  new  comer?     Like 
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bubbles  of  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen, 
which,  as  Jack  wV  the  Lanterns^  delude  the 
bewildered  traveller  into  marshy  grounds, 
where  he  finds  nothing  of  the  attractive 
light  that  first  met  his  gaze,  but  plunges 
about  in  utter  darkness — ^like  these  gay  de- 
ceivers from  Nature's  Laboratory,  most  of 
the  new  text-books  on  Chemistry  are  sim- 
ply attractive  from  their  exterior,  contain- 
ing nothing  within  which  will  satisfy  the 

expectations  founded  on  the  external  at- 
tractiona 

Chemistry  is  so  emphatically  a  science 
of  progress,  that  systems  for  teaching  it 
must  be  reconstructed  from  time  to  time  so 
as  to  make  them  suflSciently  comprehen- 
sive to  include  at  least  the  most  important 
facts,  which  have  been  acquired  by  modern 
research,  and  the  laws  which  underlie 
these.  If  an  author  neglects  to  admit  the 
changes  which  new  discoveries  make  so 
necessary,  or  if  he  refuses  to  keep  his  trear 
tiae  up  with  the  progress  of  the  science,  it 
is  right  that  it  should  be  displaced  in  favor 
of  other  and  better  treatises.  Any  cause 
indeed  that  will  make  a  textrbook  fall  be- 
low the  gradually  rising  standard  of  what 
such  a  treatise  should  be,  will  insure  its 
banishment  from  the  student's  table. 

At  this  present  time  there  is  great  need  of 
a  text-book  on  Chemistry,  well  fitted  for 
the  use  of  medical  students.  Turner  has 
become  obsolete,  because  the  work  grew  by 
the  accretion  of  external  particles  which 
various  editors  had  plastered  on  until  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  original  was 
hidden  amid  the  mass  of  additions  and 
could  no  longer  be  recognized ;  Grahame, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Chemistry,  intro- 
duced a  new  species  of  text-book — profound- 
ly scientific  and  yet  clear  and  charmingly 
interesting.  This  characteristic  was  re- 
tained in  the  second  edition  of  the  first 
part,  but  the  publishers  have  announced 
ihQ  second  part  as  "preparing  for  puhlica- 
tion*^  for  more  than  six  years,  and  we  sus- 
pect his  comfortable  berth  in  the  Royal 
Mint  has  given  him  a  distaste  for  work. 
Regnault's  Chemistry  is  a  good  treatise  on 
Inorganic  Chemistry — a  species  of  Ency- 
clopaedia of  the  most  important  principles 


of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  the  por- 
tion devoted  to  Organic  Chemistry  is  dispro- 
portionately small,  and  is  defective  as  a 
treatise  for  the  medical  student,     Fownes 
— the  best  treatise  of  its  size — needs  a  re- 
construction of  the  Organic  as  well  as  the 
Physical  portion.     Just  at  this  crisis,  the 
fourth   American   edition  of  Gregory  ap- 
pears, and  we  greet  it  with  much  pleasure, 
as    more  nearly  approximating  what  we 
wish  for  the  profession  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors.   The  book  is  well  edited  by  Br. 
Sanders,  who  has  written,  by  way  of  an 
Introduction,  an  account  of  the  Imponder- 
ables, which  Dr.  Gregory  had  not  compris- 
ed in  the  English  edition.     It  seems  neces- 
sary to  prefix  to  our  American  text-books 
on  Chemistry  some  account  of  what  has 
been  properly  called  the  Physics  of  Chem- 
istry— and  we  are  very  well  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  editor  has  accom* 
plished  this  part  of  his  task,  although  we 
feel  inclined  to  differ  with  him  as  to  the 
propriety  of  consuming  40  pages  on  the 
subject  of    Photography,  while  he  only 
finds  room  for  1}  on  Frictional  Electricity. 
Were  the  treatise  one  on  Applied  Chemis- 
try, the  lengthy  discussion  of  the  former 
subject,  with  details  of  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  the  art,  would  not  be  out  of  place 
— but  in  a  book  specially  intended  for  our 
profession,  an  author  should  be  particular- 
ly jealous  of  consuming    much  space  on 

subjects  which  are  not  of  direct  importance 
in  medicine. 

The  articles  on  Light  and  Heat  are  writ- 
ten with  great  clearness  and  present,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  modern  views  on  these 
subjects.  In  treating  of  Physiological 
Electricity  he  mentions  the  experiment 
with  which  the  papers  were  lately  filled,  of 
removing  mercury  from  the  human  system 
by  galvanic  electricity,  and  a  case  is  cited, 
as  having  occurred  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, where  he  says,  the  feet,  being  placed 
in  a  foot-bath  containing  some  water  acid- 
ulated with  hydro-chloric  acid,  were  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  a  polished  plate  of  copper, 
to  which  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery 
was  attached,  while  the  positive  was  grasp- 
ed by  the  patient's  hand.    In  half  an  hour, 
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the  copper  plate  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  white  sabstance  which  proved  to  be 
minute  globules  of  mercury.  We  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  for  testing  this 
procesM  for  the  removal  of  mercury,  and 
although  our  incredulity  is  very  great  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  method,  yet 
the  respectability  of  the  witnesses  as  to  its 
efficiency  and  the  known  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  decomposing  power  of  Galvan- 
ic Electricity,  force  us  to  admit  its  possibil- 
ity. It  were  well  if  some  experiments 
were  made  by  the  profession  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  results,  said  to  be  obtained  by 

the  process,  either  confirmed  or  absolutely 
denied. 
Dr  Gr^ory's  portion  of  the  first  volume, 

comprising  a  consideration  of  the  elemen- 
tary constituents  of  matter,  has  been  pre- 
pared with  that  care  and  judgment,  which 
ahow  a  combination  of  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  with  large  experience 
as  to  the  wants  of  medical  students.  Ko 
apace  is  consumed  in  useless  discussion. 
Those  subjects  which  have  specially  atr 
tracted  the  attention  of  chemists,  within 
the  last  few  years,  such  as  aluminium,  are 
treated  at  suflicient  length  to  give  a  very 
good  idea  as  to  the  true  mode  of  their  pre- 
paration and  their  real  properties.  His  de- 
scription of  that  type  of  polybasic  acids — 
phosphoric  acid-— contains  a  very  clear  and 
intelligible  statement  not  only  of  Gra- 
hame*s  view  with  reference  to  its  three 
modifications,  but  also  of  *Liebig's  much 
simpler  theory.  Our  readers  are  conver- 
sant, we  presume,  with  the  former,  which 
assumes  that  manOy  hi  and  tribasic  phos- 
phoric acids  are  simply  hydrates  of  the 
anhydrous  PO  6 ,  which  being  once  estab- 
lished they  acquire  the  property  of  com- 
bining with  1,  2,  or  3,  equivalents  of  base. 
Liebig  s  view  is  not  so  generally  known, 
and  Gregory  has  represented  it  here  very 
fairly ;  the  three  acids  are  considered  "as 
radically  different,  being  formed  of  hydro- 
gen, united  in  each  toa  different  compound 
radical ;  and  that  as  in  the  first  there  is 
only  1  eq.,  in  the  second  2  eqs.  and  in  the 
third  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  the  salts  must 
necessarily  contain  equivalent  portions  of 


metals,  which  in  the  two  latter  may  replace 
the  hydrogen  either  wholly  or  partially,  as 
in  other  polybasic  acids."  The  following 
formulae  will  represent  Liebig's  view  of 
the  composition  of  the  three  forms  of 
Phosphoric  acid  and  their  salts : 

Monobasic  Acid, 

Acid.  Salts. 

PO.,H;  PO.M. 

Bibasie  Acid. 

Acid.  Salts. 

PO„H,;  PO„M, 

THbatie  Acid, 

Add.  Salts. 

PO„H,;  PO„M^ 


PO, 


n. 

M. 


There  is  one  remark  to  be  made  againtt 
the  arrangement  of  the  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry— ^that  the  author  has  described  all  the 
oxy-salts  under  their  generic  names  at  the 
end,  instead  of  considering  each  under  its 
proper  metallic  source.  We  know  that 
this  plan  has  received  the  sanction  of 
Turner,  but  every  teacher  must  have  felt 
its  inconvenience.  When  the  subject  of 
any  particular  element  is  under  considera- 
tion, the  student  should  have  a  connected 
view  of  all  its  compounds.  If  those  com- 
pounda,  which  are  known  as  Haloid  salts, 
are  to  be  studied  along  with  the  respective 
metals,  why  not  also  the  oxy-salts  ?  If 
their  consideration  is  to  be  left  until  the 
whole  of  the  elements  are  gone  over  by 
the  student,  he  loses  his  interest  in  their 
study.  It  may  be  well  that  students 
should  learn  the  generic  properties  of  sul- 
phates, carbonates,  nitrates,  nitrites,  &&, 
but  it  is  of  special  importance  that  the 
specific  characters  of  the  various  articles  of 
these  groups  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
in  connection  with  their  metallic  sources. 
Gmelin  has  followed  the  plan  of  including 
under  the  consideration  of  each  element 
all  the  compounds  which  belong  to  it,  and 
those  who  have  used  his  invaluable  Hand- 
book for  daily  reference  will  testify  to  the 
value  of  such  an  arrangement 

We  must  make  one  other  remark  as  to 
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"(Atf  display^  of  the  book,  which  will  ap- 
ply to  both  volume&  It  is  very  convenient 
in  using  a  book  for  reference  or  study, 
that  the  type  with  which  it  is  printed, 
should  have  such  a  difference  in  size,  that 
the  different  divisions,  subjects  treated,  &c., 
could  be  recognized  at  a  glance.  Desilver's 
sixth  edition  of  Johnston's  Turner  is  well 
printed  for  this  purpose.  We  are  able  to 
find  what  we  want,  and  very  quickly. 
Now,  this  edition  of  Gregory  is  beautifully 
printed  on  unexceptionable  paper,  but  the 
Publishers  will  allow  the  suggestion  that, 
in  another  edition,  they  will  confer  a  great 
fiivor  on  those  who  are  to  use  the  book 
constantly,  if  they  will  fud  them  in  the 
use  of  it  by  employing  type  that  shall 
show,  at  a  glance,  the  different  divisions, 
the  names  of  the  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds, and  relinquish  the  present  size 

which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
text 

The  volume  on  Organic  Chemistry,  we 
take  it,  is  the  best  that  has  appeared  for 
the  use  of  the  medical  student  Dr.  Gre- 
gory has  not  occupied  his  pages  with 
lengthy  discussions  on  the  various  theories, 
which  have  been  proposed  and  discussed 
by  the  best  scientific  minds  of  our  day,  as 
to  the  true  rational  formulas  of  organic 
compounds.  It  is  right  that  the  student 
should  know  what  the  theory  of  Com- 
pound Radicals  is,  as  supported  by  Lie- 
big  and  Berzelius,  and  should  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  "Theory  of  Types"  and  the 
"Law  of  Substitution,"  but  he  cannot  af- 
ford the  time  required  for  the  discussion 
of  these  subjects  to  any  length.  He  wants 
the  facts  of  Organic  Chemistry — ^the  prop- 
erties of  organic  bodies  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  rational /ormul<Jt.  But  if  either 
is  to  be  neglected  for  want  of  time,  it  is 
the  latter ;  he  can  submit  to  an  empirical 
formula  better  than  he  can  to  an  igno- 
rance of  the  properties  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance. Unfortunately,  classification,  nat- 
urally difficult  in  a  branch  which  is  but 
in  its  infancy,  has  invested  Organic  Chem- 
istry with  much  to  intimidate  the  student 
He  fears  to  enter  such  a  maze,  lest  he  may 
become   inextricably  involved.      Gregory 


adopts  Liebig's  theory  with  regard  to  com- 
pound Radicals  because  it  has  "the  advan- 
tage of  uniting  those  substances  which  are 
naturally  allied  in  composition."  The 
whole  arrangement  seems  to  us,  without 
really  bdng  able  to  stand  the  test  of  dose 
scientific  scrutiny  as  to  merit  on  the  score 
of  accurate  classification,  to  be  one  that 
every  student  will  find  exceedingly  conve- 
nient for  study.  The  author  discusses,  at 
sufficient  length,  the  organic  acids,  oils, 
fats,  resins,  coloring  and  extractive  sub- 
stances, organic  bases,  non-nitrogenized 
and  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles,  and 
closes  with  a  concise  examination  of  the 
composition  of  the  organic  proximate 
principles,  the  fluids,  secretions  and  excre- 
tions of  animals,  and  a  veiy  useful  series 
of  considerations  on  the  nutrition  of  plants 
and  animals.  Dr.  Gregory  is  always  ac- 
curate and  reliable,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  Organie  portion  of  this  chemistry, 
which  can  be  obtained  separately,  will  be 
generally  adopted  as  a  text-book  through- 
out our  country.  Our  brethren  in  the  pro- 
fession will  find  it  a  good  book  for  refer- 
ence, and  will  do  well  to  add  it  to  their  li- 
brariea — K  F.  Med,  Monthly,      L.  h.  & 

Handbook  of  Inorganic  Chemietry,  By  Wml 
Grbgobt,  M.  D.,  &c,  edited  by  J.  Hil- 
ton Sandkrs,  M.  D,  &c 

Handbook  of  Organic  ChemUtry.  Same 
author  and  editor. 

Of  the  character  and  merits  of  these 
works  of  Dr.  Gregory,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak.  They  are  too  well  known  and 
established  to  require  commendation  at 
our  hands.  The  American  editor  has  sup- 
plied this  edition  of  the  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry with  quite  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  imponderables,  light^  heat^  and  electri- 
city, which  subjects  are  not  embraced  in 
the  original  work.  This  occupies  nearly 
one-half  the  volume.  Although  the  matter 
of  this  addition  is  not  condensed  in  the 
masterly  manner  of  Dr.  Gregory,  it  is  leas 
diffuse  than  most  other  treatises  on  these 
suljects,  and  does  the  author  credit  by  its 
ability  and  exactneea  It  embraces  much 
that  is  of  interest  to  the  medical  student,  in 
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the  way  of  phjnolo^cal  electricity,  and  to 
the  artist  on  the  subject  of  chemical  pho- 
tography. 

The  aeooad  of  these  works  is  more  ex- 
tended and  scientific  than  the  first,  embod- 
ying in  a  small  space  and  intelligible  form, 
the  whole  science  of  organic  chemistry;  to 
which  the  editor  has  added  a  supplement, 
with  the  view  to  keep  the  work  fUlly  up 
with  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of 
the  present  time ;  but  such  is  the  progress 
of  chemical  science,  that  the  ink  has  scarce- 
ly time  to  dry  upon  the  pages  of  new  edi- 
tions of  handbooks,  however  perfect  they 
may  be,  betore  it  becomes  necessary  to  set 
about  the  preparation  for  new  revisions 
and  supplements,  to  keep  the  world  in- 
formed of  new  developments  of  great  and 
important  scientific  trutha — Men^his  Med, 
Recorder, 

NATIONAL      ECLECTIC     MEDICAL 
CONVENTION. 


This  important  organization  is  to  meet 
in  Cincinnati,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
June  next  (17th).  We  hope  that  every 
Eclectic  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  attend.  These 
re-unions  are  always  desirable,  because 
they  cultivate  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
profession,  and  stimulate  us  to  renewed 
exertions.  The  preparations  for  the  con- 
vention will  be  complete  and  the  accom- 
modations perfect 

PBOF.     BICKLETS     HISTORY    OF 
ECLECTICISM. 


This  indispensable  work  is  now  in  press, 
and  will  be  out  in  a  few  weeks,  or  during 
the  present  session.  It  will  be  the  only 
real  exposition  of  Eclecticism,  as  promul- 
gated by  this  school,  ever  published,  and 
will  be  studded  with  those  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  are  so  essential  to  the  Eclec- 
tic practitioner.  The  specimen  chapters, 
which  have  been  and  will  be  published  in 
the  Journal  show  what  the  work  will  be. 


As  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be 
published,  those  of  our  friends  who  wish 
to  get  it  had  better  order  it  at  once.  Or- 
ders for  it  should  be  sent  to  Prof  G.  W.  L, 
Bickley,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  price  is  one 
dollar^  (and  twenty-five  cents  to  pay  post* 
age).  Enclose  a  dollar  bill,  and  eight 
stamps,  or  a  quarter  in  silver.  The  book 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  bound.  The 
work  will  be  illustrated  by  portraits  of 
Profa  Morrow,  Powell,  Jones,  Newton, 
Freeman,  Sanders,  Bickley,  Baldridge, 
Scudder,  the  Institute,  Newton's  Clinical 
Institute,  Ac,  kc  This  work  is  gotten  up 
in  good  library  style,  and  is  as  well  worth 
its  price  as  any  book  ever  issued  from  the 
American  press. 


^^^t^^^0^0^m0^  w  \m  mm  i»t"i^w 
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SIMPSON'S    OBSTETRIC    WORBIS— 
SECOND  SERIEa 


This  handsome  volume,  of  733  pages, 
being  the  second  volume  of  Simpson's  Ob- 
stetric Memoirs,  was  received  from  the 
American  publishers,  Messra  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  k  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  some  weeks 
ago,  and  of  which  we  now  propose  briefly 
to  speak ;  not  that  our  opinion  is  worth 
more  than  that  of  others  who  have  exam- 
ined the  work,  but  to  keep  our  branch  of 
the  profession  posted  on  those  new  publi- 
cations which  we  think  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Simpson  is  the  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  his  profession  has  no  superior  in 
Europe.  When  we  remember  that  it  was 
through  him  that  chloroform  was  intro- 
duced to  the  profession,  our  conceptions  of 
the  man  must  be  of  the  most  exalted  kind, 
for  certainly  that  was  one  of  the  longest 
strides  toward  perfection  ever  made  in  med- 
icine. The  Edinburgh  editor  of  the  work, 
Dr.  W.  0.  Priestly,  is  also  eminent  as  an 
accoucheur,  and  Dr.  H.  R  Storer,  the 
American  editor,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital. 

Then,  from  such  an  array  of  talent  we 
might  be  led  to  expect  a  work  of  superior 
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merita,  and  certainly  the  volume  before  us 
is  such  a  one.  It  is  full  and  complete  in 
CTerr  particular,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  it  brings  the  science  down  to  the 
present  day.  Without  hesitation,  we  there- 
fore recommend  the  work  to  the  profession, 
as  one  in  every  respect  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, and  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
library  of  every  physician.  The  editor  of 
this  Journal,  in  an  article  on  surgical  fever, 
in  the  next  number,  will  have  occasion  to 
examine  the  views  of  Prof  Simpson  on 
puerperal  fever,  which  we  conceive  to  be 
the  best  yet  advanced  in  any  work  on  the 
subject 


THE  HEALTH  OF  OUB  CITY. 


The  cold  weather  is  now  over,  and  every 
thing  begins  to  look  changed.  The  health 
of  our  city  was  never  better.  Cincinnati 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy 
cities  in  the  United  States.  We  have  had 
some  cases  of  scarlatina  this  winter,  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  disease  has  readily 
yielded  to  a  stimulating  and  tonic  course 
of  medication.  As  the  depletive  plan  of 
treatment  is  abandoned,  the  fearful  mor- 
tality attending  this  disease  is  greatly  les- 
sened ;  and  at  this  time,  the  whole  med- 
ical profession,  is  making  great  improve- 
ments, on  the  old  plans  of  treatment, 
and  now  the  terror  of  scarlatina  is  passing 
away. 

AMERICAN     PHYSICIANS     IN 
EUROPR 


Go  where  one  may  in  Europe,  and  he  is 
sure  to  meet  the  American  physician. 
This  demonstrates  the  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  medical  men  to  master  the  pro- 
fession which  they  have  adopted.  We 
have  several  Eclectics  in  Europe,  from 
some  of  whom  we  hope  to  hear  hereafter. 
And  we  trust  they  will  occasionally  drop 
a  little  seed  of  Eclecticism  by  the  road- 
side, in  old  Europe,  that  from  it  there  may 
yet  spring  up  the  germ  of  rational  medicine, 
even  across  the  water. 


SPRING  SESSION. 


Our  Spring  course  commenced  on  Men* 
day,  Feb.  2d,  and  the  class  is  large.  The 
dissecting  rooms  are  well  supplied,  and 
every  member  of  the  Faculty  is  at  his  poet 
The  clinical  department  is  very  interesting. 

LETTER  FROM  PROF.  SYMR 


We  received,  by  the  last  European 
steamer,  a  letter  from  Prof  Syme,  of  Edin- 
burgh, pointing  out  the  existence  of  his 
most  recent  opinions,  as  embodied  in  his 
various  contributions  to  surgical  science. 
It  is  our  intention,  in  our  edition  of  Syme's 
Surgery,  to  bring  his  labors  down  to  the 
period  at  which  we  write.  His  work  will 
supply  a  want  that  has  been  long  felt  in 
our  branch  of  the  profession,  and  will  pre- 
sent, at  one  view,  the  real  difierence  be- 
tween Eclectic  and  Allopathic  surgical  sci- 
ence. 


CREATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 


Hitchcock,  the  eminent  geologist,  said,  in 
a  recent  discourse  delivered  by  him  in  Al- 
bany, that  geological  science  places  man 
among  the  most  recent  of  created  things. 
We  find  the  surface  of  the  earth  (says  Dr. 
H. )  composed,  to  the  depth  of  some  eight 
or  ten  miles,  of  rocks.  These  rocks  are 
full  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants. 
Thirty  thousand  species  have  been  disin- 
terred, yet  no  human  remains  are  found 
among  them,  until  the  loose  soil-alluvian 
is  reached,  which  soil  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  recent  origin.  The 
remains  of  other  animals  are  found  sever- 
al thousand  feet  below  the  surface,  while 
the  fossel  remains  of  man  have  never  been 
found  so  low  as  one  hundred  feet  below 
the  surfiice.  But,  if  man  had  been  in  ex- 
istence when  these  other  animals  lived, 
whose  remains  are  found  at  such  depths, 
his  remains  would  have  been  found  there, 
for  his  bones  are  of  the  same  structure 
as  theirs,  and  consequently  no  lesa  likely 
to  resist  destruction. 
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HISTObY  OF  TIL  oCLECTIC  MED- 
ICAL INSTITufc- OF  CINCINNATI, 
AND  ITS  ETHICAL  PECULIARI- 
TIES.*   

BY  PROF.  O.  W.  L.  BICKLEY. 


OHAPTBR  lY. 

In  consequence  of  the  writer's  resigna- 
tion of  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  The- 
rapeutics, and  Medical  Botany,  in  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute,  in  May,  1854,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  a  vacancy  was  created, 
which  rendered  the  appointment  of  a  snc- 
ceesor  to  that  chair  imperative.    To  find 
persons  who  would  have  been  willing  to 
take  the  position,  would  have  been  an  easy 
task,  but  to  find  a  competent  man  was  an- 
other consideration.      Having  had  some 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Charles  H.  Cleave- 
land,  of  Watcrbury,  Vt  [then  acting  as 
the  agent  of  Messrs.  Seymour  &  Co.,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  the  sale  of  patent 
trasses,  body-braces,  Ac.,]  and  believing 
him  to  be  a  man  of  some  solid  acquire- 
roents,  I  suggested  his  name  to  the  Faculty, 
and  Prof  R.  8.  Newton  and  Prof.  Z.  Free- 
man immediately  urged  his  appointment 
He  was  written  to,  and  having  signified  his 

*  Entered  ftocordinjn^  to  Act  of  Congrenk  in  tho 
year  one  thonsand  eight  hand  red  and  flfxy-siz, 
Vy  O.  W.  L.  BioKLBY,  in  the  OlerVs  office  of  the 
Ifiitriot  Court  t>t  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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willingness  to  serve  in  the  proffered  capa- 
city, his  name  was  announced  by  the  Dean 
andeditor  of  the  Journal;  and  upon  thia 
bare  announcement  he  removed  to  the  city, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1854,  entered  on  his  pro- 
fessional duties. 

Having  led  Cincinnati  in  the  early  part 
of  September,  for  New  York,  to  fill  an  en- 
gagement of  a  literary  nature,  I  saw  and 
knew  little  of  Prof.  Cleaveland,  and  hence 
I  must  depend  on  the  authority  of  others, 
and  on  the  college  records  in  my  posses- 
sion, as  well  as  private  documents  in  my 
hands,  to  trace  his  connection  with  subse- 
quent events.  As  those  events  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  embodied  in  the  judi- 
cial records  of  the  city,  I  shall  feel  war- 
ranted in  entering  into  an  analysis  of  some 
of  their  phases.  To  do  this,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  speak  plainly  of  my  succes- 
sor ;  and  this  is  the  more  apparently  ne- 
cessary, when  it  is  here  avowed,  that  the 
various  succeeding  troubles  can  be  clearly 
traced  back  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
Prof  Cleaveland. 

Of  Prof.  Cleaveland's  general  medical 
education  very  littie  is  known,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  sufficient  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  his  profession.  But  that  he 
was  sadly  deficient  in  chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  therapeutics,  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  recent  eventa  But  we  are  to  take  the 
man  as  we  find  him;  and  as  he, was  intro- 
duced to  oar  branch  of  the  profession  as  a 
well  qualified  teacher  of  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  and  medical  botany,  the  wri- 
ter feels  it  to  be  his  doty  to  regard  him 
only  as  such. 
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Whatever  maj  have  heen  his  capacity 
in  botany,  and  in  therapeutics  and  materia 
xnedica,  as  an  Allopathist,  he  certainly 
knew  but  little  of  Eclecticism,  and  the 
agents  used  by  us,  and  much  less  of  the 
ratumale  of  their  use.  His  education  had 
been  derived  from  Allopathic  sources,  and 
what  he  knew  of  the  agents  used  by  Ec- 
lectics had  been  rceeived  from  imperfect 
reservoirs ;  for,  not  clearly  comprehending 
the  objections  which  we  urge  against  the 
use  of  calomel  in  any  case,  we  fiud  him 
recommending  it,  in  Kelson's  Northern 
Lancetj  in  opposition  to  all  that  had  been 
adduced  by  his  colleagues  in  condemnation 
of  it  Of  our  active  concentrated  medi- 
cines he  knew  little  or  nothing,  as  is  ad- 
mitted in  a  letter  now  before  the  writer. 
Of  the  nature  and  responsibilities  of  an 
Eclectic  teacher,  he  seemed  not  to  enter- 
tain a  fair  conception,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear. On  the  other  hand,  if  Prof.  Cleave- 
land  had  confined  himself  to  the  studies  of 
his  chair,  he  could  certainly  have  mas- 
tered its  intricacies,  for  he  is  evidently  a 
man  of  native  intellect ;  and  where  one  is 
blessed  with  a  fair  share  of  common  sense, 
he  can  certainly  master  a  tingle  branch  of 
a  profession  which  he  has  claimed  the  le- 
gal right  to  practice. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  interest  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  entered,  he  had  but 
little  disposition  to  lose  a  penny's  worth  of 
time,  in  order  to  investigate  for  himself  the 
value  of  the  agents  on  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  lecture.  The  sharp  rule  of  Green 
Mountain  economy  governed  the  man,  and 
he  was  much  more  ready  to  puff  a  new 
book  for  its  cost  price,  than  stand  out 
boldly  in  the  advocacy  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  medical  reform. 

Harmony  in  the  teachings  of  a  medical 
college  is  the  desideratum;  but  Prof. 
Cleaveland  overrode  this  necessity,  and, 
like  the  French  red-republican,  he  set  up 
A  standard  of  opinion  for  himself,  and  at 
once  created  confusion  in  the  teachings  of 
other  chairs.  E,  g,y  if  the  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  recommended  podo- 
phyllin,  leptandrin  and   sanguinarin,  in 


hepatitis,  as  valuable  and  efficient  reme- 
dies, the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  pro- 
nounced them  inert  and  worthlesa  This 
course  distracted  the  minds  of  students,  mor- 
tified the  Professors,  and  reduced  the  teach- 
ings of  the  school  to  the  most  ridiculous  chajv 
latancy.  Students  knew  not  whom  to  be- 
lieve, and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  general  cause  sustained  a  very  heavy 
loss  by  this  division  of  opinion.  The  Ec- 
lectic branch  of  the  medical  profession 
prided  itself  upon  the  elegancy  and  poai- 
tiveness  of  the  leading  agents  of  daily  prac- 
tice. Having  witnessed  the  production  of 
/morphine  from  opium,  quinine  from  cin- 
chona, strychnine  from  strychnos,  and  hav- 
ing found  the  active  salts  quite  as  reliable, 
and  more  positive  in  strength,  we  saw  no 
reason  why  most  of  our  vegetable  medi- 
cines might  not  be  so  concentrated;  and 
having  found  by  actual  experience  that 
the  podophyllin  was  better  adapted  to  use 
than  the  podophyllum,  the  gelsemin  more 
certain  than  the  gelseminum,  the  macrotin 
more  uniform  in  strength  than  the  macro- 
tys,  we  felt  very  much  disposed  to  encour- 
age such  concentration,  and  it  had  come 
to  be  generally  understood  in  the  profes- 
sion, that  this  peculiarity  was  our  own. 
But  our  new  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 
whose  letters  now  before  me  admit  his  ig- 
norance of  these  concentrations,  took  a  bold 
stand  against  them,  and  thus  assumed  an 
attitude  of  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
Faculty.  Messrs.  Keith  h  Co.,  of  New 
York,  were  violently  assailed,  their  medi- 
cines decried,  and  experiments  were  insti- 
tuted to  prove  them  mere  adulterations. 
From  the  very  nature  of  their  extraction, 
some  trace  of  the  re-agents  will  remain ; 
and  on  this  fact  was  founded  the  opinion 
that  the  agents  were  adulterated.  The 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  who  was 
doing  a  heavy  practice,  was  daily  uatag 
these  agents,  and  hence  had  abundant  op* 
portunities  for  testing  their  true  value  as 
therapeutic  agents. 

Prof.  Cleaveland  soon  drew  Pro£  King 
on  his  side  of  the  question,  and  Prof.  Bu- 
chanan followed  in  the  wake  of  King, 
while  Pro&  Sherwood  and  Hoyt,  who  osu- 
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ally  moved  with  the  majority,  joined  them, 
and  thua  they  threw  Profs.  Newton  and 
Freeman  greatly  in  the  minority.  Matters 
daily  grew  worse,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Faculty,  who,  however,  held  a  minority  of 
the  stock,  hegan  to  agitate  the  preliminary 
steps  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  Profa  New- 
ion  and  Freeman.  They  appealed  to  Prof 
L.  £.  Jones,  to  get  his  stock,  and  having 
been  repulsed  hy  him,  they  next  concocted 
a  plan  of  issuing  stock  to  irresponsible 
men,  and  by  predicating  votes  on  the  stock 
80  issued,  to  attempt  to  carry  the  approach- 
ing election  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  It 
will  appear  in  the  testimony  of  the  result- 
ing suit,  that  they  received  no  bona  Jide 
consideration  for  the  stock  which  they  is- 
sued, and  that  they  sought  only  to  control 
the  election  of  1856. 

But  this  was  only  one  phase  of  conduct 
which  alienated  the  Faculty,  and  stimu- 
lated each  party  to  the  exposure  of  the 
other.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  of 
which  Prof.  Newton  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, was  a  subject  of  disputation.  He 
had  conducted  the  Journal  with  so  much 
tact  and  ability,  that  it  had  attained  a 
large  circulation,  and  envy  whispered  in 
the  ears  of  Cleaveland,  Sherwood,  and 
Buchanan,  that  it  was  doing  too  much  for 
Newton,  and  not  enough  for  them.  Cleave- 
land tried  to  get  the  management  of  the 
Journal,  but  he  and  his  ooa4jutor8  refused 
to  assume  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  of 
the  same,  and  hence  did  not  get  it  It 
aeems  to  me  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect 
that  Newton  would  risk  his  money  in  the 
hands  of  others,  who  had  no  more  ability 
for  conducting  the  Journal  than  himself. 
Having  failed  in  this  project,  they  then 
endeavored  to  get  Pro£  Newton  to  sup- 
press the  ^^EapresB,"  In  this  they  also 
failed.  Then  there  was  a  dispute  fermentr 
ed  between  Pro&  King  and  Newton,  in  re- 
lation to  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  by 
King  and  Newton,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  result  in  an  open  rupture,  but  which 
was  quelled  by  an  agreement  between  New- 
ton and  King,  which,  though  of  a  private 
character,  was  gossiped  out  by  Cleaveland, 
and  henoe  proved  of  no  avail 


In  the  spring  session  of  1856  the  crisis 
came,  and  the  Faculty  became  suddenly 
belligerent  The  election  for  a  new  Board 
of  Trustees  was  to  occur  in  a  few  days,  and 
it  was  determined  then,  as  the  last  effort, 
to  control  that  board,  so  as  to  effect  the 
ejection  of  Profs.  Newton  and  Freeman. 
The  class  was  fully  aware  of  the  variance 
between  the  parties,  and  though  there 
were  five  against  two,  many  of  the  class, 
and  especially  those  most  experienced, 
stood  by  Newton  and  Freeman. 

I  need  not  here  enter  into  minutia  in 
reference  to  the  issue  of  stock,  and  the 
double  election  which  resulted,  as  this  will 
appear  in  the  next  chapter  (v.)  It  is  here 
sufficient  to  say,  that  two  elections  were 
held,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1856;  one  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer,  Prof.  R  8.  Newton, 
and  the  other  in  the  ante-room  of  the  col- 
lege. At  each  place  there  was  a  board 
elected  entirely  separate  and  distinct  Up- 
on this  there  arose  a  question  as  to  which 
should  exercise  the  functions  thereof 
Cleaveland's  party,  in  the  absence  of  New- 
ton, locked  up  the  college,  and  thus  held 
possession.  This  was  the  signal  for  war  1 
Newton  and  Freeman,  and  their  friends, 
went  up,  effected  an  entrance,  and  then 
took  possession,  but,  in  a  short  time,  the 
opposite  party  were  on  the  ground.  All 
laws  were  set  at  defiance,  and  the  strong 
arm  of  power  intervened  to  test  the  rights 
of  Newton,  or  the  rights  of  Sherwood,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  have  control 
of  the  college  property.  Newton's  party, 
consisting  of  some  dozen  or  fifteen  persons, 
were  soon  surrounded  by  an  angry  little 
army  of  Cleavelandites.  While  Newton's 
party  stood  on  the  steps  or  stairway,  the 
opposite  party  thronged  the  entrance,  and, 
in  threatening  attitude,  endeavored  to  over- 
awe the  little  Spartan  band  who  had  taken 
possession,  and  bid  defiance  to  their  foea 
Knives,  pistols,  chisels,  bludgeons,  blun- 
derbusses, Aa,  were  freely  displayed,  and 
the  usually  staid  Prof.  Buchanan  urged  his 
troops  to  enter,  and  though  the  Rev.  Wil« 
liam  Sherwood  held  up  both  hands,  that 
the  battle  might  end  in  the  total  overthro*- 
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of  Newton's  party,  etill  the  brave  outaidere 
could  not  be  persuaded,  coaxed  or  driven 
upon  those  murderooa  weapons,  which 
grinned  solemn  death  from  hand  and 
pocket,  and  rendered  terrific  the  bare 
thought  of  carr}^ing  the  stairway  by  storm. 
**0n,  on !  my  brave  lade,"  shouted  Prof 
Buchanan.  But  no  commander — even  had 
he  been  one  who  would  lead — could  remove 
the  belief  which  the  outsiders  entertained 
of  the  character  of  Colt's  pistols  in  a  storm. 
The  night  and  the  day  passed,  and  the 
night  again  witnessed  renewed  efforts  to 
get  the  outsiders  in,  when  finally  a  six- 
pound  cannon  was  procured  to  sweep  the 
passage  if  a  rush  should  be  made  by  the 
outsiders.  The  sight  of  this  gun  was 
enough,  and  the  besiegers  retired  in  utter 
disgust  with  attempts  to  storm  medical 
colleges.  The  piece  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mayor,  whose  force  was  on  the  ground 
to  prevent  a  riot,  but  the  effect  was  the 
same,  for  it  cleared  the  college,  and  though 
it  had  to  be  guarded  against  surprise,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  no  other  attempt 
was  made  to  get  possession. 

From  this  time  on,  the  quarrel  of  the 
Faculty  became  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety, and  the  war,  as  waged,  was  rich  in 
the  extreme.  The  five  bogus  stock  opera- 
tors, Buchanan,  Hoyt,  Cleaveland,  Sher- 
wood, and  King,  were  expelled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  they,  having  previ- 
ously established  a  journal,  proceeded  to 
complete  their  course  of  lectures  in  a  hall 
on  the  comer  of  Eighth  street  and  West- 
ern Row. 

Newton's  "Express'*  and  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Journal  continued  to  pour  hot 
shot  into  the  ranks  of  the  bogus  men,  while 
the  College  Journal  occasionally  returned 
the  fire,  but,  as  the  caliber  of  their  pieces 
was  too  email,  their  shots  generally  fell 
short  of  the  mark.  Freeman,  with  his 
'^Antisquamiatha''  riddled  them  from  stem 
to  stern,  while  Newton  cut  off  their  retreat 
by  a  well  directed  course  of  legal  tuition, 
and  Jones,  with  his  artillery,  threw  bomb- 
shell afler  bomb-shell  into  the  quiet  little 
kingdom  of  Anthropology,  crippling,  crash- 
ing and  mashing  the  poor  thing  into  utter 


dust  Nandain,  with  his  satirical  pen, 
made  the  preacher  pray  when  he  would 
not,  and  fat  regal  John  was  made  to  draw 
himself  up  to  the  dimensions  of  spare  Ca- 
ctus, while  the  chemist  and  the  therapeu- 
tist were  traced  in  all  their  ingoings  and 
their  ontcomings. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  justness  of 
such  a  war  among  doctors,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  battle  was  waged  with 
vigor ;  and,  as  the  courts  and  the  public 
sustained  Newton  and  Freeman,  and  their 
board  of  trustees,  the  strong  presumption 
is,  that  they  were  fully  right 
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■Region  of  Huvanitt. — ^We  are  still  on 
the  aaccndant — still  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  the  scale  of  Anthropology.  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  from  the 
caption,  that  we  have  left  ^'Animality," 
and  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
sublime  subject  of  "Humanity."  The  wri- 
ter will  say  to  his  many  readers,  that  he 
deeply  regrets  the  anticipation  of  any  part 
of  Uiis  subject:  he  regrets  the  previous  ex- 
aminations of  the  subdivisions  of  the  "  Re- 
gion of  Humanity,  to  wit:  "Hate,"  "Vi- 
tality," "Insanity,"  and  "Calorific"  Those 
discussions  were  premature.  Since  pen- 
ning them,  the  writer  has  penetrated  more 
deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  Anthropolo- 
gy. He  sees  in  it  new  beautieS|  new  rela- 
tions, new  coincidences,  new  proofs  of  ori- 
ginal greatness,  and  many  new  correla- 
tions that  serve  to  adorn  and  invite,  which 
are  so  man^  recorded  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  our  author's  philosophic  ge- 
nius. Those  articles  were  hastily  pre- 
pared, and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
and  excitement  incident  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  Joint  Hock  company^  our  author 
being  one  of  its  trustees  and  an  active  par- 
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licipator  in  the  operation,  luid  the  writer, 
to  some  extent,  interested  in  the  result 

I  offer  these  remarks  as  an  apology  for 
the  imperfectionB  of  those  reviews,  and  the 
lack  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  new 
science,  which  those  topics  should  have  re- 
Tealed.  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
the  writer  will  now  proceed  to  the  conside- 
ration of  his  task. 

It  will  he  recollected,  our  author  has 
discovered  that  those  parts  of  man,  and 
those  parts  only,  between  the  chin  and 
knees,  belong  to  "Humanity;"  and  that 
those  parts  below  the  knees,  as  far  down 
as  the  ankle  joint,  are  "Animal;"  while 
the  top  of  the  foot  is  "Vegetable,"  and  the 
bottom  "Mineral."  The  reader  will  also 
remember  that  the  part  above  the  chin  is 
'"Spiritual,"  although  our  author  indicates, 
by  dotted  lines,  that  the  soul  inhabits  not 
only  the  head,  but  also  all  th^t  part  of 
^'Humanity"  extending  downward  as  far  as 
the  diaphragm.  How  this  transverse  mus- 
cle can,  and  why  it  does,  bar  that  subtle, 
intangible,  immortal,  all-pervading,  and  in- 
comprehensible something,  and  prevent  it 
from  extending  downward,  through  the  en- 
tire abdomen,  does  not  appear. 

Philosophers  of  the  present  day  will 
doubtless  be  thankful  for  these  luminous 
evidences  of  profound  science,  from  a  liv- 
ing oracle  already  some  years  in  the  next 
century.  Although  they  may  find  his  doc- 
trines intangible  and  incomprehensible, 
occupying,  as  they  do,  a  space  of  time  fifty 
years  in  the  rear  of  our  author,  (as  was 
the  case  with  Profit  Henry  and  Agassiz,) 
yet  they  will  honor  him  for  the  light  of 
acience  which  a  great  philosopher  and  phi- 
lanthropist has  attempted  to  shadow  upon 
them,  in  the  satisfactory  proof  offered  that 
the  head  and  legs  of  man  form  no  part  of 
"Humanity." 

The  "B^on  of  Humanity"  embraces 
several  sub-regions,  and  numerous  neuro- 
logical organs,  only  a  part  of  which  will 
be  examined  in  detail.  Others  may  re- 
ceive a  passing  notice,  as  time  and  circum- 
stances may  permit  The  writer  will  now 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  that  neuro- 
logical organ,  described  in  Anthropology, 


under  the  "fiegion  of  Humanity,"  and  in 
the  "Sarcognomy  of  the  Limbs,"  as 

"McscuLARiTT."— "The  thigh,  wh  ich  cor- 
responds to  the  arm,  except  in  its  destitu- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  character, 
appears  to  be  calculated  to  execute  that 
which  the  faculties  of  the  arms  may  sug- 
gest The  posterior  surface  of  the  arm, 
corresponding  to  Love  of  Power,  may  be 
said  to  have  its  physical  or  executive  coun- 
terpart upon  the  'thigh  anteriorly,  in  the 
region  of  Muscularity,  the  lower  portion  of 
which,  being  more  violent,  corresnonds  to 
the  harsher  faculties,  near  the  elbow." — 
Anthropology^  page  372. 

Thus  reads  the  text  Our  author  has 
clearly  demonstrated,  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, the  existence  of  such  an  organ  as 
'^Musculariiy"  and  proved  its  location  to 
be  on  the  anterior  or  front  aspect  of  the 
thigh,  extending  from  ihh  line  or  lower 
boundary  of  the  "Region  of  Insanity,"  to 
the  patella^  or  knee-pan.  It  may  be  seen 
on  the  lefl  thigh  of  one  of  our  author's  na- 
ked women.  The  name  is  appropriate — ^it 
is  highly  expressive  of  the  fact  The  bun- 
dle of  long  muscles,  extending  from  the 
pelvis  to  the  knee,  and  completely  sur- 
rounding the  otfemori$f  or  thigh  bone,  will 
forcibly  impress  the  medical  profession 
with  the  originality  displayed  by  our  au- 
thor in  the  adaptation  of  the  name  "Aftw- 
cu/ortVy"  to  this  region  of  "Humanity." 
Many  medical  men  may  feel  deeply  mor- 
tified that  they  should  have  dissected  so 
many  subjects,  and  yet  failed  to  make  this 
obvious  and  apparently  simple  discovery. 
Ah !  my  professional  friends,  in  its  simpli- 
city consisted  its  obscurity,  its  deep  philo^ 
ophy.  Bemember,  the  most  grand  and 
subtle  of  philosophic  trutlis,  when  oncers 
vealed — when  separated  from  the  crude 
and  foggy  elements  under  which  they  are 
often  buned,  or  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded— become  plain,  simple  problems, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
minds.  This  must  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  organ  of  "Muscularity."  Certainly 
no  anatomist  will  question  the  correctness 
of  our  author's  name.  They  may  wonder, 
however,  tliat  he  did  not  find  another  "Be- 
gion  of  Muscularity"  on  the  buttocks^vrYiert  * 
so  great  a  volume  of  muscular  fibre  lies 
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piled  up.  Weak  and  ehortHsighted  men! 
do  you  not  know  that  such  a  discovery 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  organ  of 
"Hate  ?*'  You  cannot  fathom  the  sagacity 
and  deep  penetration  of  our  philosopher. 
You  but  prove  your  littleness,  your  noth- 
ingness, when  you  attempt  to  create  new 
neurological  organs,  or  transpose  those 
which  he  has  created.  You  will  next  in- 
quire, why  did  he  not  find  "Muscularity" 
about  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as  well  as  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh  ?  Here,  again,  you  ex- 
pose your  weakness.  Know  you  not  that 
such  a  discovery  would  have  destroyed  the 
toads  and  lizards,  birds,  and  beasts,  (Aqua- 
tic, Aerial,  Mammalian,)  of  that  region, 
together  with  Turbulence  ?  Who  so  unna- 
tural as  to  suppose,  that  a  great  philoso- 
pher, after  begetting  offspring,  could  be  so 
cruel  as  to  destroy  the  existence  of  some 
that  have  the  same  claim  to  his  paternal 
love  and  protecting  care  that  others  have, 
in  order  to  make  more  room,  especially 
when  there  is  space  for  all  ?  The  delicate 
gluteal  muscles  (Hate)  would  revolt  at  such 
a  location  of  the  organ  of  "Muscularity," 
while  the  birds,  and  fishes,  and  beasts  of 
prey,  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  would  enter 
their  solemn  protest  It  is,  therefore,  ob- 
vious, that,  in  order  to  preserve  harmony 
in  the  family  of  neurological  organs,  such 
locations  would  never  do.  The  vacant 
space  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  is  the  place 
for  its  location.  Some  may  think  they  see 
"Muscularity"  about  the  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, but  this,  again,  would  be  fatal  to 
"Firmness,"  "Hardihood,"  "Coarseness," 
"Ambition,"  "Love  of  Power,"  **Combatr 
iveness,"  "Adhesiveness,"  "Hostility,"  Ac. 
The  text  suggests  other  inquiries,  whose 
answers  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding instances :  indeed,  they  are  obscure, 
and  such  as  may  bafiie  the  comprehension 
of  all  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  (the 
author  of  the  text  alone  excepted,)  unless, 
per  chance,  some  bright  young  neurologist 
might,  by  his  intuitive  genius,  be  enabled 
to  solve  them.  Their  answers  must  be  re- 
served for  the  next  century,  when  the  phi- 
losophers of  that  period  shall  have  attained 
the  maturity  in  philosophic  science  which 


our  author  has  already  attained.  You 
must  wait,  my  friends,  fifty  years  for  an- 
swers, unless  our  author  sees  fit  to  reveal 
them  at  an  earlier  day.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  amiss  to  submit  a  few  questions  to 
young  aspirants  for  neurological  honors, 
for  their  answers.  I  will  do  so.  I  know 
you  who  have  drunk  deep  from  the  foun- 
tain head  of  this  science — ^you  who  have 
set  long  and  patiently  under  the  droppings 
of  this  science  from  the  lips  of  the  great 
parent  teacher  of  Anthropology,  are  eager 
for  them,  and  feel  conscious  of  your  own 
strength,  that  so  soon  as  the  questions  are 
propounded,  so  soon  they  will  be  an- 
swered. I  will  test  your  proficiency  in  the 
science.  I  know  you  are  impatient  for  the 
questions,  and  I  will  torture  you  no  longer 
by  keeping  you  in  a  state  of  anxious  sua- 
pense. 

Your  great  teacher  informs  you  that 
"the  lower  portion  of  which,"  (Muscular- 
ity,) "being  more  violent,  corresponds  to 
the  harsher  faculties  near  the  elbow." 
Now  I  ask  the  young  Anthropologist  to 
adduce  the  proof  that  the  lower  end  of 
"Muscularity"  is  more  "violent"  in  its  fac- 
ulties, actions,  decisions,  pursuits,  &c.,  than 
its  middle  or  upper  end.  Are  they  not 
identical — one  and  the  same  in  function, 
action,  and  power?  Does  not  each  part  act 
in  unison,  and  is  not  each  part  alike  antag- 
onistic to,  and  co-operative  in  action,  with 
every  other  part  ?  I  ask  his  proof  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  I  ask  him  to  prove 
that  it  posseses  any  "correspondence  to 
the  harsher  faculties  near  the  elbow,"  that 
does  not  exist  in  every  muscle  in  the  hu- 
man body,  near  its  origin,  or  insertion 
about  the  jointa 

"Muscularity"  embraces  nothing  but 
muscles,  and  does  not  the  same  relative 
condition,  as  respects  bones  and  muscles, 
obtain  about  every  joint?  If  you  deny 
the  proposition,  show  why  the  muscles,  aa 
they  approach  their  place  of  insertion 
about  the  knee,  bear  a  different  relation  to 
that  joint,  iVom  those  about  any  other 
joint,  save  in  their  greater  length  and 
power,  which  better  adapts  them  to  the 
more  vigorous,  more  extended,  fti^d  more 
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powerful  moYemente  of  that  particular 
joint  Is  it  not  the  quintessence  of  nonsense 
to  talk  about  the  more  violent^  or  harsher 
faculties  of  muscles  about  the  joints  ?  I 
challenge  the  young  anthropologist  for  the 
proof    The  text  reads  thus : 

'The  thigh,  which  corresponds  to  the  arm, 
except  in  its  destitution  of  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  appears  to  be  calculated 
to  execute  that  whicn  the  faculties  of  the 
arms  may  suggest" 

I  ask  the  young  neurologist  to  prove 
tliat  the  arms  possess  a  degree  of  morals, 
or  an  intellectual  character,  not  possessed 
by  the  thighs.  I  ask  him  to  prove  that 
they  are  endowed  with  higher  intellect,  or 
better  morals,  than  the  stomach,  intestines, 
or  bladder,  Are  not  all  the  limbs  alike 
the  instruments  of  man's  will,  each  being 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  allotted  du- 
ties which  the  other  cannot  perform  ?  Are 
they  not  the  mere  instruments  of  his  mind, 
and  neither  capable  of  originating 
thoughts,  or  doing  deeds,  independent  of  a 
controlling  intellectual  power?  Do  not 
the  terms  '^intellectual  and  moral,"  pre- 
suppose a  mind — a  brain  ?  Do  the  eviden- 
ces of  these  manifestations  of  intelligence, 
and  reasoning  power,  more  fully  display 
themselves  in  the  offices  and  functions  of 
the  orm,  than  in  those  of  the  fore-arm, 
hand,  thigh,  leg,  and  foot?  Do  not  the 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet  evince  a  higher  de- 
gree of  morals,  in  "toating"  the  body  to 
church,  than  any  act  performed  by  the 
arms  ?  And  where  is  the  evidence  of  in- 
tellect in  the  one,  that  is  not  seen  in  the 
other  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  that  the 
thighs  ^'execute  that  which  the  faculties  of 
the  arms  may  suggest,"  rather  than  obey 
the  mind?  If  the  arms  suggest  and 
prompt  the  thighs,  must  they  not  have  a 
brain  to  concoct  and  plan?  The  arms 
have  nerves  only,  and  no  brain ;  and  are 
not  the  thighs  supplied  with  the  same 
messengers  of  sensation  and  motion  ?  If 
the  thighs  obey  the  arms,  is  there  not  far 
more  proof  that  the  fore-arms,  hands,  legs, 
feet,  bowels,  bladder,  and  even  the  head 
itself,  are  alike  in  subjection  to  the  arms  ? 
To  those  not  versed  in  the  beauties  and 


philosophy  of  Anthropology,  such  doc- 
trines may  seem  like  the  quintessence  of 
nonsense,  steeped  down  to  an  extract 
To  talk  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  facul- 
ties of  either  arms  or  thighs,  and  appreci- 
ate the  sentiment,  one  must  attend  at  leasi 
four  courses  of  lectuses,  under  .the  parent 
and  pioneer  teacher  of  this  new  philoso- 
phy. 

But  the  text  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  more 
inquiries  are  suggested.  The  reader  will 
perceive  by  looking  upon  one  of  our  au- 
thor's naked  women,  that  the  organ  of 
"Insanity,"  crosses  the  thigh  below  the  or- 
igin of  several  muscles,  so  that  the  contin- 
uous skin,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and 
and  nerves  are  severed,  cut  in  .twain  by  our 
author,  in  order  to  make  neurological  or- 
gana  The  reader  will  remember  it  would 
be  fatal  to  his  doctrine,  to  prevent  "Mus* 
cularity"  to  extend  on  to  the  territory  of 
"Insanity,"  and  alike  fatal,  to  an  exact 
science,  (as  our  author  affirms  this  to  be,) 
should  "Insanity"  encroach  upon  the  do* 
main  of  Muscularity;  for,  remember,  two 
distinct,  re€U  organs,  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time.  An  inad- 
vertence, or  mistake,  would  overthrow  the 
whole  system  of  sarcognomy. 

Now  the  question  for  the  young  Neurol- 
ogist to  answer  is,  how  did  the  learned  au- 
thor know  the  exact  line  of  division  ?  If 
the  author's  doctrine  be  true ;  if  there  be 
absolutely  such  organs,  the  line  admits  of 
no  variation.  A  hairbreadth  even,  will  be 
fatal  to  the  whole  system.  You  cannot 
intermix  or  commingle  "Muscularity"  with 
"Insanity."  The  exact  point  of  separation 
is  demanded,  and  can  you  give  it?  Yon 
are  not  permitted  to  guess  at  the  line; 
you  must  not  divide ihese  muscles,  nerves, 
and  vessels,  at  random,  at  an  indefinite 
point,  for  if  you  do,  you  prove  either  your 
ignarance  of  Neurology,  or  that  the  whole 
system  is  a  mere  humbug.  A  specific  an- 
swer is  asked,  and  are  you  prepared  to 
give  it?  Still  other  questions  arise.  How 
does  our  author  know  where  to  divide  the 
continuous  chain  of  muscle,  tendon, 
nerve,  and  vessel,  in  order  to  create  and 
locate  these   new  organs,  and  establish 
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their  exact  boundaries  ?  Does  each  form 
distinct  parts  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
new  organs?  Can  our  author  locate  a 
new  organ  on  each  end  of  a  muscle,  and 
another  in  the  middle?  Does  the  exist- 
ence of  seyeral  neurological  organs,  totally 
different  in  character,  (as  Muscularity  and 
Insanity,)  when  located  along  the  same 
nerve,  alter,  or  change  in  any  respect,  the 
force  and  essence  of  the  nervous  influence, 
which  passes  along  these  electrical  cords, 
through  these  adverse  and  opposing  An- 
thropological organs  ?  How  dare  he  sever 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  muscles,  to  frame 
a  new  system  of  philosophy?  He  ap- 
pears to  fear  no  danger  from  the  division. 
When  the  nervous  current  is  impelled 
along  the  nerves  to  the  extremities,  like 
the  current  of  blood  through  the  vessels, 
is  it  arrested  in  its  course^  by  locating  neu- 
rological organs  transversely  ?  Is  the  cur- 
rent modified  by  passing  thvough  distinct 
organs,  as  "Insanity,"  "Muscularity," 
«Hate,"  "Vitality,"  "Adhesiveness,"  "Am- 
ativeness,"  &c.  ?  If  not  totally  changed 
in  character,  at  the  exact  point  where  it 
crosses  the  line,  and  passes  out  of  one  neu- 
rological organ  into  the  next,  is  it  not 
proof  positive  that  these  organs  do  not 
really  exist,  but  are  wholly  creatures  of 
the  imagination  ? 

Again,  how  does  tlie  yeung  and  inexpe- 
rienced Anthropologist  know  where  the 
gentler  qualities  of  "Muscularity"  cease, 
and  where  the  more  ffioleni  and  "harsher 
faculties**  commence?  How  do  you  prove 
that  "the  posterior  surface  of  the  avm,"  has 
its  "counterpart  upon  the  thigh  anteriorly?" 
I  now  ask  for  the  length,  breadth,  depth, 
and  uses,  of  "Muscularity."  How  wide  is 
the  strip  of  skin,  and  what  muscle- or  mus- 
cles form  it?  Does  it  include  parts  of  dif- 
ferent muscles  ?  If  so,  whai  muscles? 
Will  you  give  the  exact  number  of  fibers 
which  each  contributes  to  form  "Muscular- 
ity ?"  If  you  know  nothing  definite  about 
it,  then  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
science  or  not  A  vague,  indefinite,  and 
undefinable  grouping  of  the  entire  front 
of  the  thigh  (more  or  less),  to  form  "Mus- 
cularity," would  prove  anthropology  nei- 


ther exact  nor  reliable.  The  declaration  of 
the  author  that  "Muscularity"  is  found 
on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, for  the  Sartorius  muscle  has  long 
since  been  discovered  in  that  locality;  but 
does  that  prove  "Buchanan's  system  of 
Anthropology,"  to  be  true  ?  Does  it  prove 
it  to  be  a  science,  or  to  have  any  claim  to 
the  appellation  of  science  ?  If  not  exact 
and  demonstrable ;  if  nothing  more  than 
a  wild  and  fanciful  speculation,  then  is  it 
the  merest  humbug  of  the  day,  instead  of 
a  science  "fifty  years  in  advance  of  the 

age." 

Our  author  can  doubtless  answer  these 
queries,  and  demonstrate  by  marks  and 
lines,  on  muslin^  on  the  surface  of  naked 
women,  or  by  lithographing,  as  he  has 
done  a  thousand  times  before,  the  beauty 
and  truth  of  his  cherished  science;  but 
can  the  young  and  unpracticed  scion  of 
this  great  seer  in  Anthropology,  do  so 
likewise  ? 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OF  LADIES. 


BT  FBOP.  G.  W.  L.  BICKLET. 


In  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal,  I 
published  an  article  on  "Female  Medical 
Education,"  which,  as  was  expected,  called 
forth  quite  an  array  of  delicate  hilletdoux, 
couched  in  no  very  amiable  words,  and, 
indeed,  often  assuming  quite  an  Amazo- 
nian attitude  of  belligerancy.  The  amuse- 
ment which  I  have  thus  had  furnished  me 
gratuitously,  has  not,  however,  changed  my 
views,  or  softened  my  hostility  to  the  indis- 
criminate composition  of  medical  classes, 
in  the  least  particular.  In  penning  that 
article,  the  writer  expressed  his  honest  con- 
victions of  propriety,  and  he  believes  that 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  entire 
profession  will  agree  to  the  justness  of  the 
stand  which  we  took.  A  repetition  of  the 
sentiments  there  contained  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  for,  to  one  who  has  seen  what  I 
have,  and  whose  experience  has  been  so 
extensive,  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
material  for  quite  a  lengthy  treatise. 
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I  am  not  dieposed  to  treat  this  subject 
lightly,  for  it  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
society,  and  to  the  medical  profession.  So- 
ciety is  deeply  interested  in  maintaining 
the  purity  of  female  education — in  direct- 
ing it  in  the  proper  channels,  and  preventr 
ing  all  such  abuses  as  lower  the  dignity 
and  delicacy  of  the  female  sex;  while  the 
medical  profession  is  compelled  to  deeply 
ponder  all  questions  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  tamper  with  human  life. 

Admitting  the  ability  of  females  to  mas- 
ter the  science  (which  I  very  much  ques- 
tion), we  might  naturally  inquire  if  the 
ends  of  science,  or  the  aims  of  benevolence, 
are  to  be  more  easily  attained  when  the 
engineer  of  the  car  of  science  is  a  female, 
than  when  of  the  masculine  gender.  Can 
it  be  shown  that  her  nerves  are  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  woes  of  diseased  human  nature, 
than  those  of  men?  Will  some  partizan 
of  female  doctorship  tell  us,  when  the  hand 
of  the  hardened  surgeon  falters  in  perform- 
ing an  operation,  that  the  still  more  deli- 
cate hand  of  the  feminine  surgeon  will  be 
more  steady  ?  Does  it  bespeak  native  mod- 
esty when  she  bares  the  masculine  body, 
and  examines  the  state  of  its  investing 
coat?  Does  it  add  to  her  grace  to  bandy 
jokes  over  the  dead  body  stretched  on  the 
demonstrator's  table  7  Is  she  in  her  sphere 
in  the  general  practice  of  the  healing  art? 
Aa  well  might  one  attempt  to  make  me 
believe  the  moon  made  of  green  cheese,  or 
that  fishes  swim  on  dry  land,  or  that  riv- 
ers naturally  flow  to  their  sources,  as  to 
endeavor  to  make  me  believe  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  within  the  sphere  of 
woman's  capacity.  If  it  was  admitted  that 
the  profession  is  one  proper  for  her  sex, 
still  I  should  deny  her  mental  capacity  to 
grasp  within  the  folds  of  reason,  the  seve- 
rer and  more  ponderous  truths  of  medi- 
cal science.  It  is  contrary  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  things;  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
essential  character  of  her  mentality,  to  at- 
tribute to  her  a  capacity  which  presupposes 
great  logical  exactness  in  the  various  pro- 
of thought 

Woman's  mind  is  intuitive;  she  jumps 


at  conclusions,  and  executes  her  move- 
ments almost  as  an  automatic  machine ; 
and  while  this  may  serve  the  ends  of  her 
affections,  it  does  not  follow  that  she  or 
we  have  the  right  to  practice  such  experi- 
ments on  the  delicate  principle  of  life.  Her 
impulses  may  answer  in  the  nursery,  the 
kitchen  and  the  parlor;  but  that  they  are 
ill  suited  to  the  chamber  of  the  invalid, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  right  thinking 
man. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  an  act  depends 
very  much  upon  the  motive  which  has  ori- 
ginated that  act,  and  hence,  in  the  estimate 
of  this  question,  we  are  compelled  to  go 
back  to  the  quiet  homestead,  and  ask, 
what  impulse  turned  the  face  of  Miss 
Sangrado  toward  a  medical  college?  If 
well  analyzed,  the  inquiry  would  be  one  of 
intense  interest,  as  it  would  lead  us  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  calculation  not  very  un- 
like that  made  by  the  girl  with  the  pitcher 
of  milk.  E.  g.j  questions  and  problems  of 
this  nature  would  arise :  How  many  stu- 
dents will  there  be  ?  how  many  of  them 
will  be  married?  how  many  will  prove 
gallant  and  liberal  ?  how  many  will  there 
be  who  are  wife-hunters?  Could  we  fancy 
the  vivid  pictures  of  Miss  Sangrado,  who 
contemplates  a  partnership  establishment 
with  Dr.  Blister,  and  how  Mrs.  Dr.  Blister 
will  suit  as  a  substitute  for  Miss  Sangrado, 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  ladies  who  at- 
tend medical  colleges,  have  turned  fkir 
twenty-nine,  and  hence  I  make  no  such 
calculations.  The  figures  on  our  books 
show  a  diflferent  state  of  things — the  aver- 
age of  the  first  fifteen  whom  we  had  being 
only  22},  some  of  whom  were  still  in  their 
'teens."  Rarely  do  we  find  a  steady  ma- 
tron numbered  among  female  medical  stu- 
dents, though  we  have  had  snch,  and  ex- 
cellent women  they  were,  for  whom,  as 
ladies,  we  shall  ever  advocate  their  daima 
No  more  honorable  illustration  of  such  is 
to  be  found  than  in  the  person  of  our  loH 
female  graduate;  If  all  were  ladies  of  her 
experience,  of  her  standing,  of  her  aims, 
and  of  her  dignity,  we  might  well  advoeaie 
the  cause  of  female  medical  education.  She 
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doee  not  stand  alone ;  we  have  had  a  few 
others :  and  of  such  we  have  not  a  word 
to  say.  But  when  we  know  that  ladies  (?) 
have  gone  to  medical  colleges,  not  to  ac- 
quire information,  but  money  and  notori- 
ety, we  may  well  be  allowed  to  caution  the 
good  and  deserving  from  associating  with 
the  minority  of  those  who  frequent  the 
halls  of  a  male  medical  college. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  other  infer- 
ence than  ours,  when  young  girls,  still  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age,  crowd  themselves 
into  the  midst  of  a  large  number  of  young 
men,  who,  while  they  may  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  speculation,  yet  hold 
in  utter  contempt  every  one  so  obtuse  in  a 
point  of  native  modesty.  Their  presence 
embarrasses  the  student,  and  closes  tlie 
mouth  of  the  lecturer  on  some  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  a  medical  edu- 
cation. And  those  same  ladies  demand, 
as  a  right,  to  hear  all  the  lectures,  and  to 
see  all  the  operations,  still  no  man  desires 
to  so  debase  himself  as  to  utter  words  in- 
compatible with  modesty. 

Students  of  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment soon  learn  the  character  of  some  of 
the  female  attendants,  and  judging  people 
by  the  company  in  which  they  are  found, 
they  form  wrong  estimates  of  those  who 
are  strictly  upright  and  prudent  We  all 
know  the  effects  of  association,  and  hence, 
men  who  reason  correctly,  so  strenuously 
object  to  have  their  wives  attend  male 
medical  colleges.  We  invited  females  to 
Attend  the  £.  M.  Institute,  when  there 
were  no  other  provisions  for  them;  but 
our  experience  soon  convinced  us  of  the 
falsity  of  the  step  taken,  and  hence  the 
closing  of  our  doors  against  them.  No 
matter  how  pure  a  portion  might  be,  there 
would  be  an  occasional  "black  sheep,"  and 
the  honorable  and  the  high  minded  were 
compelled  to  associate  with  them.  In  all 
male  classes  there  are  many  dignified  men 
of  families,  and  of  the  highest  and  strict- 
est morality,  and  even  an  occasional  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  appears  as  a  student  in 
medical  halls.  Such  men  have  soon  be- 
come disgusted,  and  either  quit  the  class, 
and  sought  an  education  elsewhere,  or  they 


have  seriously  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  female  students. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  students 
lose  the  respect  for  females  in  a  medical 
college,  which  is  usually  extended  to  the 
sex;  yet,  because  they  are  women,  they 
have  to  yield  the  front  seats  to  them,  and 
shiver  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, 
while  a  dozen  or  mort  Iculies  crowd  around 
the  stove,  and  to  undergo  a  tliousand  other 
little  inconveniences. 

But  as  disagreeable  as  the  presence  of 
such  persons  is  in  the  general  lecture 
halls,  the  matter  assumes  a  yet  more  terri- 
ble form  when  they  appear  in  the  dissect- 
ing rooms,  or  in  the  surgical  wards. 
Young  and  sensitive  gentlemen,  whose 
sense  of  female  delicacy  is  acute,  are  totally 
astounded  when  they  are  requested  to  de- 
monstrate the  organs  of  generation  for 
one  of  the  fair  ones.  They  become  soured 
against  the  whole  race,  and  imagine  that 
if  one  woman  can  be  so  bold,  so  can  all 
othera  During  the  present  session  we 
have  had  no  female  students,  and  certain- 
ly we  never  had  more  good  feeling  between 
class  and  Faculty,  and  less  embarrassment 
in  the  labors  of  all  concerned.  Not  a 
complaint  of  discontent  has  reached  ub 
from  any  quarter. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  I  object  to  the  education  of 
females,  for  I  certainly  do  not ;  but  I  do 
most  earnestly  contend  that  obstetrics  and 
its  collateral  subjects  ought  alone  to  claim 
the  attention  of  a  lady;  and  that,  in  fe- 
male medical  colleges,  they  should  receive 
their  instruction.  Medicine  is  beyond 
their  sphere  of  action ;  its  laws,  principles, 
and  intricacies,  are  beyond  their  powers  of 
mind.  Nursmg  is  their  field,  if  they  have 
any  in  the  domain  of  medicine. 

And  to  those  of  the  fair  sex  who 
have  tilled  lands  with  the  writer  for  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  March  number,  I  b^  to  say, 
"keep  up  the  fire,"  it  will  arouse  your  se- 
cretions, lift  the  veil  from  your  eyes,  and 
convince  you  that  you  stand  on  dubious 
ground. 

dncinnoHf  March,  1857. 
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THE  SYPHILITIC  TAINT. 


BT  PROP.  K.  a.  NEWTOM. 


Except  those  engaged  in  a  large  city 
practice,  yery  few  have  anj  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  hare  been  poisoned 
bj  syphilis.  Syphilis,  rum,  and  tobacco, 
are  literally  destroying  ns;  yet  harlotry, 
inebriation,  and  nicotinixation,  find  warm 
advocates  even  in  the  medical  profession. 
Bom,  in  its  myriad  forms,  is  undermining 
the  intellect  of  our  people,  and  brutalizing 
onr  cirilization ;  it  is  8ap]nng  our  piety, 
debasing  our  morality,  and  endangering 
onr  national  existence.  Tobacco  is  stupe- 
lying  our  brains,  discoloring  our  skins,  poi- 
soning our  blood,  vitiating  our  digestion, 
weakening  all  the  external  senses,  and 
rendering  us  disgusting  in  our  habita  But 
syphilis,  with  its  thousand  Uls,  is  burning 
itself  into  oar  ritals;  it  is  sapping  the 
sources  of  life,  destroying  our  beauty,  our 
Tigor,  our  manhood ;  far  and  wide,  it  is 
sowing  broadcast  the  fangs  of  death ;  it  is 
mingling  with  our  blood  and  complicating 
our  diseases. 

Were  this  taint  confined  to  a  generation, 
we  might  be  excused;  but  this  transgression, 
or  that  which  causes  the  contraction  of 
syphilfs,  is  truly  yimted  upon  the  children, 
^nto  the  third  and  fourth  generation"  of 
those  who  disobey.  So  generally  has  the 
poison  been  sown,  that  were  it  erased  from 
mankind,  more  than  half  our  diseases 
would  at  once  disappear.  The  disease  is 
generated  in  filth,  and  it  ends  in  the  most 
loathsome  of  conditiona  The  sigh  ts  which 
I  have  seen  of  ulcers,  Ac.,  resulting  fVom 
this  poison,  might  well  awaken  the  deepest 
solicitude,  and  secure  to  this  subject  the 
greatest  attentioa 

But,  as  terrible  as  is  the  disease,  the  for- 
mer practice  for  it  added  to  its  terrors. 
While  the  syphilitic  poison  was  incapable 
of  producing  caries  of  the  bones,  mercury, 
with  its  numerous  abuses  and  irritating 
properties,  joined  with  the  poison  of  pox, 
has  been  seen  to  melt  away  the  bones  of 
the  face,  and  even  of  the  skull.    The  skin  I 


is  covered  with  scales;  the  hair  falls  off; 
the  voice  is  lost  or  changed ;  the  sight  im- 
paired; the  joints  anchylosed  and  filled 
with  rheumatic  pains;  the  muscles  shrunk, 
and  the  whole  man  passes  down  rapidly 
to  the  grave  t — ^not,  however,  until  he  has 
left  the  poison  deposited  in  the  embryo 
type  of  himself—not  until  the  mother  of 
his  children  has  been  diseased,  and  made 
to  mourn  the  death  of  her  children  filled 
with  sores  and  a  variety  of  diseases,  which 
she  believes  to  depend  upon  some  scrofVi* 
lous  taint,  over  which  she  has  had  no  con* 
trol. 

Surely  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
stop  this  horrible  ill  Young  men  should 
be  taught  the  consequences  of  not  guarding 
against  the  disease,  and  how  to  avoid  it; 
for  a  little  precaution  and  knowledge  are 
all  that  is  required.  If  some  specific  could 
be  found  for  its  total  destruction,  we  might 
be  less  careful,  but  since  we  have  to  de- 
pend on  a  long  course  of  alteratives  to  free 
the  system  of  it,  and  since  so  few  are  will* 
ing  to  undergo  this  tedious  plan,  the  most 
we  can  do  is  to  recommend  the  means  of 
prevention — perfect  cleanliness. 

dncinnaiif  March,  1857. 
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Casb  442.  Oct  24.— Mrs.  Allen,  et  40. 
Ovarian  dropsy  (unilocular  cyst).  Bilious 
encephalic  temperament.  About  seven- 
teen years  ago,  she  received  an  injury  from 
a  kick  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  one  year 
afterward,  she  observed  an  enlargement  at 
this  point,  which  continued  to  increase 
slowly  up  to  two  years  ago :  it  extended 
slowly  from  the  right  side  toward  the  left, 
and  over  the  whole  abdomen.  It  has  not 
increased  during  the  last  two  years.  Upon 
examination,  found  the  ej^  to  contain  se- 
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rum.  PercasBion  dull  over  the  abdomen, 
And  the  right  side  particularly;  clearer 
sound  over  the  back  and  left  side.  The 
cyst  and  its  contents  seem  to  fill  nearly  the 
whole  abdomen,  pressing  the  viscera  (in- 
testines) upward  and  backward.  Has 
some  pain  at  times,  but  experiences  more 
inconvenience  from  its  weight  than  from 
any  other  cause.  General  health  feeble, 
bowels  regular.  Her  countenance  has  an 
extremely  anxious  look,  and  she  expresses 
great  anxiety  about  the  result  of  the  treat- 
ment Has  taken  much  medicine  from 
many  physicians,  but  to  no  advantage,  and 
she  thinks  great  injury. 

Treatment — Operation  of  paracentisis 
abdominis,  in  the  linea  alba,  by  Prof.  Z. 
Freeman.  About  three  gallons  of  water 
were  drawn  from  the  cyst  at  the  time.  A 
tight  bandage  was  tied  round  the  abdomen 
during  the  extraction,  and  all  the  water 
expelled.  Tapped  in  the  erect  sitting  pos- 
ture. Injected  into  the  abdomen,  tli rough 
the  canula,  immediately  after  the  water 
was  extracted,  Q;  Tine.  io<]ine,  gtt.  x,  water 
Sij.  M.  This  caused  some  pain  at  the 
time,  and  I  think  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms  after- 
ward. I  then  placed  a  large  folded  towel 
over  the  abdomen  for  a  compress,  and  ap- 
plied the  bandage  firmly  over  this;  placed 
the  patient  in  bed,  and  applied  moisture 
and  heat  to  the  f?et,  giving  fk  Diaphoretic 
powder,  gr.  ig,  internally,  every  three 
hours,  as  an  anodyne.  (I  have  drawn, 
upon  tapping,  all  of  the  serum  from  the 
abdomen  of  a  large  number  of  ascites  pa- 
tients, and,  so  far,  have  seen  no  alarming 
results — I  presume  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  always  kept  the  abdomen  well  sup- 
ported by  a  bandage  drawn  tightly  by  two 
aasistanta) 

Oct  31.  —  Has  had  considerable  pain 
during  the  last  few  days,  which  has  now 
subsided  by  the  use  of  ft  Morphine  gr.  J, 
gelsemin  gr.  ss,  repeated  every  four  hours. 
The  serum  seemed  to  accumulate,  but  has 
passed  away  by  using  ft  Comp.  powder  of 
senna  3j,  every  four  hours,  until  catharsis 
was  induced.  Also  used  a  pill,  ft  Eupur- 
parin  gr.  iij,  prua  iron  gr.  j.  M.   Take  one 


three  times  a  day.  The  enpnrpurin  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  such  cases.  By  firm 
compression,  active  purgation,  and  full  uri- 
nation, I  hope  to  prevent  the  re-accumuia- 
tion  of  serum  in  the  ovarian  cyst 

Dec.  2. — ^Abdomen  flabby;  no  accumu- 
lation of  serum,  and  probably  will  not  be. 
She  says  her  health  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  twenty  years.  She  is  an  English 
woman,  and  has  been  in  America  but  two 
years.  She  tried  a  number  of  English 
physicians,  bat  received  no  benefit  from 
any  of  them.  She  is  now  of  her  natural 
size,  and  in  excellent  health  and  apirita 
Keep  the  bowels  free  with  the  compound 
powder  of  senna. 

Cask  443.— Oct  24.— Wm.  Cox.  Chronic 
arthritis  (incipient  white  swelling).  Three 
months  ago,  a  buggy  wheel  ran  over  his 
right  leg  and  knee;  after  the  wound  had 
healed,  the  knee  was  left  bent  and  some* 
what  tender  upon  pressure;  The  wound 
was  upon  the  external  side  of  the  knee, 
and  superficial;  it  soon  healed.  He  did 
not  feel  any  tenderness  in  the  joint,  nor 
was  he  lame,  until  one  month  after  the  in- 
jury. About  this  time,  he  went  into  the 
hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  was 
treated  there  some  weeks.  He  limps  now, 
but  does  not  complain  of  much  pain.  He 
is  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis  and  feeble  di^ 
culation,  subject  to  chronic  diseases  more 
than  acute.  General  health  feeble,  though 
there  are  no  other  marked  symptoms.  Has 
a  very  active  brain,  and  is  rather  preco- 
cious in  intellectuality.  The  knee  is  some- 
what swollen  at  the  patella  border  of  the 
external  condyle,  which,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
gress, would  soon  involve  the  joint,  indu- 
cing an  efiusion  of  serum  and  lymph  in  the 
tissues  around  it,  and  also  in  the  joint 

Treatmetit. — ft  Irritating  plaster,  three 
inches  square,  over  the  external  border  of 
the  joint  Internally,  ft  lod.  potass.  38b, 
alterative  syrup  Jiv.  M.  Take  3j  three 
times  a  day.  He  will  tolerate  the  iod. 
potass,  for  a  short  time.  I  will  watch  its 
efiect  upon  hinL 

Nov.  4. — Not  so  lame;  general  health 
improving ;  knee  not  so  much  bent    Con- 
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tinne  the  tnattnent,  omitting  the  irritating 
plaster. 

Not.  11. — ^No  pain  or  lameness  in  the 
knee;  bat  pain  and  lameness  in  the  hip 
joint;  pressure  over  the  hip  joint  and 
swinging  the  thigh  canse  pain  in  the  joint 
(in  the  ligaments).  The  disposition  to  ar- 
thritis seems  to  oontinne. 

Treatment — Apply  the  irritating  plaster 
OTer  the  seat  of  pain  in  the  hip  joint  In- 
ternally,  Qr  Ferri  phos.  3^}  hydrastin  3j, 
fjnip  simplex  3^^*  ^'  Take  3j  three 
times  a  day. 

Bea  2. — ^Has  no  pain  either  in  the  hip 
or  knee.  There  is  quite  a  sore  orer  the 
hip  joint,  caused  by  the  irritating  plaster. 
Use  upon  this,  Basil tcan  ointment  Con- 
tinue the  tonic  internally. 

I>ea  13. — ^Has  no  pain,  knee  is  straight, 
does  not  limp,  and  is  improved  in  general 
health  and  appearance.  1  think  that  the 
most  of  such  cases  of  disease  of  the  joints 
can  be  as  readily  relieved,  if  taken  in  pro- 
per time,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

Dischaiged 

Casb  444  Oct  28.— Thos.  Crane,  let 
35.    Herpetic  ulcer. 

This  ulcer  is  located  on  the  elbow,  and 
has  been  nearly  healed  two  or  three  times, 
but,  being  a  common  laborer,  he  has  com- 
menced too  early  using  the  arm  at  his 
work,  and  the  skin  being  tender  and  read- 
ily inflamed  and  ruptured,  has  become 
again  ulcerated.  He  was  at  the  clinic  last 
session,  and  I  supposed,  from  his  staying 
away  so  long,  that  the  ulcer  had  healed. 
This  is  a  peculiar  ulcer — ^it  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  small  irritable  excavating  ul- 
cers, surrounded  by  inflamed  intigument ; 
the  whole  of  the  parts  are  morbidly  sensi- 
tive; the  ulcers  communicate  with  each 
other  through  the  cellular  tissues  under 
the  skin ;  a  probe  passed  along  these  exca- 
vations produces  extreme  pain.  I  think 
if  the  arm  could  be  kept  constantly  extend- 
ed, there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their 
healing,  but  the  motion  of  the  arm  pre- 
vents thia  The  integument  of  the  part  is 
tense  and  sensitive,  somewhat  resembling 
the  cicatrix  of  an  extensive  bura    The  ul- 


cerated patches  cover  a  spot  of  about  three 
inches  square. 

Trecttment — Has  been  applying  the  ad- 
hesive straps  to  approximate  the  sides; 
you  thus  strengthen  the  parts,  and  convert 
an  oval  ulcer  into  an  elliptical  one,  which 
favors  the  healing  process.  The  straps 
have  ceased  to  benefit  it,  and  we  change 
the  treatment  The  herpetic  condition  re- 
quires medicine  to  neutralize,  instead  of 
the  simple  treatment  of  compression.  Q; 
Mild  zinc  ointment  gij)  flower  sulphur  3ij. 
M.  Apply  to  the  ulcer  night  and  morn- 
ing.    Do  not  use  water  about  the  ulcer. 

Oct  31. — Improving.  Continue  the  treatr 
ment 

Nov.  7. — Ulcer  improving  and  swelling 
reduced ;  ulcer  granulating  from  the  bot- 
tom.   Continue  the  treatment 

Dec  20. — No  report 

Casb  445.  Oct  28.— Thos.  Kelly,  at  4. 
Incipient  asthma.  Has  been  aflected  about 
two  months  with  a  iiacking  cough,  accom- 
panied by  a  wheezing  and  stifled  sound-— 
more  severe  at  night,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  his  sleeping.  During  the  day  he  plays 
around  the  house,  and  seems  but  slightly 
affected,  but  is  much  worse  at  night  Ex- 
pectoration frothy  and  white;  appetite 
good;  has  no  pain;  anscultation  denotes 
some  bronchial  rale  on  the  right  side,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  at  tlie  division 
of  the  bronchia,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea.  The  hoarse  and  whistling 
sound  is  quite  loud ;  can  lie  down  without 
difiiculty.    General  health  otherwise  good. 

Treatment — Jfc  Tine,  lobelia  Jss,  tine, 
gelseminum  3j,tinc.  hyosciamus  3J>&yrop 
senega  Jij.  M.  Take  3j  four  times  a  day. 
Apply  the  irritating  plaster  three  inches 
square  over  the  region  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  left  third  and  fourth  ribs.  Ap])ly  epta. 
terebinth  over  the  dorsal  spines  morning 
and  evening.  I  have,  during  the  last  year, 
applied  the  spirits  terebinth  over  the  chest 
and  back  in  asthma  and  pulmonary  con- 
gestions, with  excellent  effect 

Oct  31. — Patient  is  much  better;  coughs 
less  and  with  more  ease;  expectorates 
more  freely;  the  wheeling  sound  has  di»> 
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Appeared.     Continue  the  treatment^  and 
use    the  warm    pediluvia  morning    and 

evening. 

Not.  11. — Gongh  has  disappeared;  ex- 
pectorates freely;  his  wheezing  seems  well, 
or  very  near  it  Continue  the  medicine  for 
a  few  days.    Discharged. 

Case  446.  Oct  28.--Julia  Kelly.  Her- 
pes labialis.  Has  been  affected  about  four 
weeka  Had  a  similar  affection  about  two 
years  since.  Thinks  it  was  caused  by  cold 
and  exposure,  while  her  secretions  and 
blood  were  unhealthy.  There  is  a  scaly 
eruption  around  the  mouth,  and  her  lips 
are  much  inflamed  and  stiffened.  Any 
thing  of  an  irritating  character  applied  ag- 
gravates the  disease.  Health  otherwise 
apparently  good. 

2Veatment.—V^  Oxalic  acid  388,  creasote 
Sss,  water  Jij.  M.  Apply  night  and  morn- 
ing. This  is  to  neutralize  the  herpetic 
disease.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  cure 
herpes  without  first  using  some  caustic 
wash  to  destroy  its  vegetative  nature.  (F.) 

Oct  31. — The  lips  have  improved  much, 
are  less  inflamed  and  not  so  sensitive. 
Omit  the  oxalic  acid  solution,  and  apply 
the  mild  zinc  ointment  night  and  morning, 
previously  washing  the  parts  with  castile 
soap  water,  ft  lod.  potass.  3ss,  syrup 
lemon  Jiv.  M.  Take  3}  three  times  a  day. 
Avoid  animal  diet 

IJov.  4. — Is  nearly  well  Continue  the 
treatment 

Nov.  15.— Discharged  cured. 

Casb  447.  Oct  28.— H.  H.  Mercurio- 
syphilitic  disease,  necrosis  and  herpes. 
Sanguine  lymphatic  temperament  Has 
been  affected  about  six  years.  Thinks  that 
syphilis  may  have  been  the  primary  cause 
of  the  disease,  yet  he  says  that  he  has 
never  had  a  chancre  or  any  pustule  about 
the  penis,  excepting  it  was  a  slight  abra- 
sion of  the  prepuce,  which  disappeared 
spontaneously  in  a  few  days.  The  disease 
commenced  by  eruptions  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  but  these  were  cured.  The  throat 
or  mouth  has  not  been  sore  since.  Has 
had   much    headache   for  a   number  of 


years.  Took  mercury,  as  a  medicine,  con- 
stantly for  four  years  previous  to  this  con- 
dition developing  itselC  Has  had  inflam- 
mation of  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones  for 
some  time  past  Has  been  using  the  Grove 
battery,  which  has  extracted  some  mercury 
from  him ;  where  the  bottom  of  his  feet 
rested  upon  the  copper  plate  of  the  nega- 
tive pole,  the  spot  has  a  mercurial  polish. 
Has  not  so  many  aches  and  pains  in  all 
his  bones  and  joints  as  formerly. 

There  is  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  forehead,  leading  down  upon 
the  OS  frontis,  and  another  one  over  the 
middle  of  the  lefl  superciliary  ridge,  lead- 
ing also  to  the  bone ;  they  communicate 
with  each  other.  About  half  of  the  os 
frontis  is  loose,  and  can  be  moved.  There 
is  also  a  large  fistulous  opening  over  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  leading  to  the  nasal 
bones,  which  are  also  loose.  All  of  these 
openings  discharge  thick,  yellow,  fetid  pus, 
which  is  very  offensive.  The  air  passes 
through  the  nasal  fistula.  There  is  a  large 
patch  of  eruptions  about  four  inches  square 
upon  the  left  cheek,  and  one  of  about  the 
same  size  upon  the  elbow,  which  resembles 
lupus  nan  exedengf  but  I  think  it  is  syphi- 
lytio  herpes.  These  sores  are  red,  some- 
what inflamed  and  sensitive,  and  extend 
fast  along  the  skin,  without  going  deep; 
their  secretion  is  sere-purulent  A  small 
piece  of  bone  came  from  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  about  one  year  ago ;  since  then,  he 

has  had  pains  in  the  nose  resembling 
rheumatism. 

IVeatment, — ft  Creasote  gtt  ij,  in  a  wine 
glassAil  of  water,  three  times  a  day.  ft 
Creasote  38s,  water  S^^U*  ^  Wash  the 
sores  once  a  day.  ft  Mayer's  ointment 
Sj,  flower  sulphur  3j.  M.  Apply  morning 
and  evening. 

Nov.  7. — Sores  upon  the  face  and  arm 
better;  continue  the  ointment  to  them. 
Continue  the  creasote  internally,  but  omit 
the  creasote  wash  externally.  He  voids 
his  urine  about  ten  times  during  the  night 
His  bowels  are  very  irritable,  and  disposed 
to  dysentery. 

TVeaimenl  for  the  irritable  bladder  and 
bowels :  ft  Buchu  leaves  SJ,  althea  offici- 
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naliB  3j.  M.  Make  four  parts;  add  each 
to  a  pint  of  water  for  inAuion,  and  drink 
the  amount  in  twenty-four  hours. 

KoY.  14 — Bladder  and  intestines  much 
better;  does  not  pass  urine  so  often.  Sores 
on  the  arm  and  face  better ;  openings  lead- 
ing to  the  diseased  bones  about  as  before ; 
the  sequestra  are  becoming  looser.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment 

Nov.  21. — Sores  upon  the  face  and  arm 
slightlj  improved.  Sequestra  of  the  fore- 
head and  nose  loose;  their  fistulse  still  dis- 
charge exceedingly  fetid  and  thick  pus. 
CoDtinne  the  treatment  to  the  eruptions  of 
the  face  and  elbow.  Prof  Freeman  made 
a  crucial  incision  upon  the  forehead,  over 
the  dead  bone,  and  took  out  a  sequestrum 
of  the  external  plate  of  the  os  frontis,  four 
inchea  in  its  vertical  diameter,  and  five 
inches  in  its  transverse.  The  piece  had  an 
irregular  and  ragged  edge.  A  piece  of  the 
uUemal  table  of  the  skull,  about  two  inches 
square,  came  away  with  it,  which  left  a 
corresponding  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
exposed.  The  brain  could  readily  be  seen 
pulsating  through  the  opening.  I  ex- 
tracted both  nasal  bonesL  Ths  left  super- 
ciliary and  supra-orbital  ridges  came  away 
with  the  large  sequestrum.  There  was  but 
a  slight  hemorrhage  from  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  scalp;  no  cerebral  disturbance.  I 
did  not  administer  chloroform  in  this  case. 
A  quantity  of  thick  pus  was  released  with 
the  sequestrum.  I  then  took  appropriate 
Botores  to  close  the  wound,  and  applied 
adhesive  straps,  to  assist  the  sutures  in  re- 
tjuning  the  parts  in  apposition,  and  dressed 
it  with  the  cold  water  dressing. 

Nov.  25. — ^The  wounds  in  the  forehead 
and  nose  discharging  a  small  quantity  of 
pus,  healing  and  closing  finely.  Renew  the 
strapping,  and  continue  the  moist  dressing. 
Continue  the  treatment  to  the  eruptions 
upon  the  face  and  elbow. 

Bea  20. — Have  continued  the  moist 
dressing  and  strapping  to  the  nose  and 
forehead;  parts  nearly  healed;  no  dis- 
charge of  superfluous  pu&  Herpetic  sores 
upon  the  &ce  and  elbow  extending,  more 
inflamed  and  painful. 

THaimeni.'^lfs  lod.  potass.  3j,  water  8j. 


M.  Take  3j  three  times  a  day.  Avoid 
animal  food.  Apply  to  the  face,  ^  Tina 
ferri  mur.  3ss,  water  Jss,  M,  with  a  cameFs 
hair  pencil,  once  a  day.  Use  a  poultice  of 
Br  Ulmus  fulva  Jj,  pulv.  hyd.  canad.  3ij, 
pulv.  glyceriza  glab.  gsfli  M,  night  and 
morning. 

Jan.  12. — Improved  for  about  two  weeks 
under  the  above  treatment,  but  is  now 
much  worse.  Nose  and  forehead  healing 
kindly.  Continue  the  strapping.  Confined 
to  his  bed,  very  weak  and  debilitated;  the 
herpetic  sores  upon  his  face  have  extended 
into  his  eyes — sores  very  fetid.  Has  regu- 
lar ague  chills  every  day. 

Dreatment  for  chills,  and  to  correct  his 
enfeebled  and  depraved  condition:  Omit 
the  internal  remedies,  and  use  purely  corn 
meal  diet  Let  him  use  corn  meal  bread, 
mush,  gruel,  and  also  corn  meal  in  the 
water  he  drinks.  Use  no  other  diet  for 
one  week.  Use  comp.  lead  ointment 
(Beach's  black  salve)  to  the  herpetic  sorea 

Feb.  4. — Has  had  no  chills  since;  is 
much  better  in  every  way ;  herpetic  sores 
very  much  better ;  no  discharge  from  the 
wound  in  the  forehead  and  nose.  Continue 
the  treatment 

March  2. — Herpetic  sores  nearly  healed; 
sores  in  the  forehead  and  nose  closed  as 
much  as  possible;  general  health  much 
improved;  think  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
attend  to  his  business.  Thus  a  pitiable 
and  loathsome  object  has  been  converted 
into  a  tolerable  or  nearly  healthy  person. 
Continue  the  treatment  His  blood  and 
whole  body  seemed  so  completely  charged 
with  syphilis,  mercury,  and  the  secretion 
absorbed  from  those  running  sores,  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  get  him  sofil- 
ciently  cleansed,  that  the  sores  might  heal. 
I  think  that  he  was  the  most  filthy  ob- 
ject that  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  (F.) 

He  has  a  large  head,  short  neck,  and 
broad  chest  Had  two  spells  of  spasms, 
resembling  apoplexy,  commencing  by  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  slight 
spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  These 
were  corrected  and  entirely  dissipated  by 
the  use  of  {k  Tine  lobelia  3  ij,  tine  gel- 
seminum,  gtta  x.  M.    Repeat  every  fifteen 
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minutes,  until  improyement  oommenced. 
Also  used  the  warm  pediluvia.  The  tine, 
of  lobelia,  by  its  relaxing  property,  seems 
to  overcome  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  of  the  cervical  muscles,  thus 
preventing  pressure  upon  the  jugular  veins. 
Apoplexy  is  not  an  extra  quantity  of  blood 
thrown  into  the  head,  but  from  pressure 
upon  the  jugular  veins,  the  blood  is  pre- 
vented from  returning  readily,  and  then 
the  arteries  overflow  the  brain,  and  some- 
times burst  the  smaller  and  weaker  blood- 
vessels. Dr.  S.  Bronson  cured  himself  of 
frequent  slight  attacks  of  apoplexy,  by  ta- 
king, when  he  felt  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  3s&  of  the  tine  lobelia  at  once 
dose. 


PLEASANT  CURE  FOR  INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


BY  PBOF.   O.   W.   L.   BIOKLBT. 


If  consumption  is  curable,  it  Is  in  its  incip- 
lency,  and  then  only  by  free  exercise  of 
the  lungs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
imperfectly  areated  state  of  the  blood,  is 
very  favorable  to  the  development  of  tuber- 
cle, and  vice  versa.  The  air  breathed  by 
the  consumptive  ouglit  to  be  as  pure  as 
possible.  People,  and  especially  consump- 
tive people,  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  antip- 
athy to  breathing  fully  and  freely  the  pure 
air  of  the  forest,  the  glen,  and  the  lake. 
Females  compress  the  lungs  with  lacings 
and  stays,  while  men  close  the  windows, 
and  heat  their  chambers  to  fever  heat 
The  system  is  thus  relaxed,  and  if  there 
be  the  seeds  of  disease  within  it,  they 
soon  develop  themselves.  The  irregular- 
ities of  dress  and  habits,  of  diet  and  ex- 
ercise, are  sweeping  our  people  off  yearly 
and  daily  into  the  consumptive's  grave ; 
yet,  we  do  not  exert  ourselves  to  arrest  this 
waste  of  life.  Consumptives  are  apprecia- 
tive of  music,  but  seldom  sing  or  perform 
on  wind  instruments.  I  have  given  this 
subject  much  attention,  and  as  far  as  my 


observation  has  extended,  I  do  not  now  re- 
collect a  single  instance  where  a  perfonn- 
er  on  tlie  clarionet  has  died  from  consump* 
tion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
always  possessed  very  powerful  lungs;  and 
where  I  have  made  inquiries,  they  have 
invariable  told  me  that  their  chests  had 
been  developed  by  the  use  of  the  clarionet 
In  consideration  of  these  facts,  ought  we 
not  to  advise  all  such  as  have  narrow  and 
flat  chests,  to  take  lessons  on  the  clarionet? 
I  would  sooner  see  a  daughter  of  mine 
blowing  a  clarionet,  and  breathing  the 
melodies  of  the  soul,  than  to  see  her  gasp- 
ing to  inflate  a  pair  of  rotten  lungs.  This 
exercise  would  delight  the  mind,  improve 
the  health,  oxygenate  the  blood,  and  assist 
all  the  nutritive  processes.  The  nerves 
would  play  in  harmony  with  a  well-bal- 
anced system ;  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions would  be  normally  conducted,  and  a 
harmonious  equilibrium  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  economy,  totally  incompatible 
with  consumption.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pure  fresh  air  is  all  moonshine,  I 
respectfully  ask,  can  it  do  any  harm  ? 
Fresh  air,  pure  water,  nutritious  food,  and 
rational  exercise,  are  Hygiea's  handmaids. 
Cincinnati^  March^  1857. 


Inhalation  op  thb  Vapob  op  Sal  Ammo- 
niac.— Dr.  Gieeeler,  {Henle  and  Pleufers 
ZexUch^)  after  inhaling  the  vapor  to  satisfy 
himself  of  its  little  irritating  quality,  ad- 
ministered it  ia  several  cases  of  chronic 
catarrh.  The  salt  may  be  volatilized  in  a 
small  Hessian  crucible,  heated  by  a  spirit 
lamp.  The  patient  sitting  before  it,  in- 
hales the  fumes,  and  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment becomes  also  impregnated.  Dr. 
Gieseler  has  found  these  inhalations,  em- 
ployed two  or  three  times  a  day,  cure  ob- 
stinate catarrhs  in  a  few  days,  and  has  on 
no  occasion  found  them  uselesa  He  rec- 
ommends the  vapor  also  in  syndesmitis 
and  strumous  ophthalmia. 
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CRANIAL    AND    CEREBRAL    DE- 
FORMITIES. 

BY  PROP.  W.  BYBD  POWELL. 


This  IB  a  Bubject  of  peculiar  interest, 
thoQgh  not,  perhaps,  of  great  importance; 
bat  who  can  judge  of  the  ultimate  value 
of  a  truth  discovered  in  this  day?  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no 
truth  which  has  not  an  intrinsic  value,  and 
the  more  nearly  a  truth  concerns  our  race, 
the  greater  is  its  value  to  us.  Our  present 
subject  involves  human  physiology,  there- 
fore, no  intelligent  human  being  can  feel 
Indifferent  about  it 

Dr.  Sparzheim  at  one  time,  and  possibly 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  a  deformity,  artificially  impressed 
upon  the  head  of  an  infant,  continuing  to 
•dult  life;  and  we  believe  that  this  was 
also  the  opinion  of  W.  Lawrence,  F.R.S.; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  now  doubt 
whether  any  intelligent  man  of  this  day 
entertains  a  doubt  as  to  such  a  possibility. 
Too  many  facts  of  an  affirmative  character 
have  come  to  light  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
to  leave  any  one  room  to  doubt     We  have 
for  thirty  years  known  the  fact  to  be  in 
the  affirmative,  and  for  twenty  years  we 
have  known  that  an  artificial  deformity  of 
the  head  may  become  congenital ;  but  we 
believe  that  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  the 
kind  has  become  to  be  entertained,  even 
by  the  well  informed.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  deexa  the  question  to  be  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  we 
were  in  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi that  had  recently  been  occupied  by 
the  Choctaw  Indians,  when  Prof.  Buchan- 
an called  upon  us,  and  stated  that  he  had 
made  a  great  discovery.  We  requested 
him  to  reveal  it  to  us.  He  answered,  "  I 
will,"  and  proceeded  thus:  "I  have  dis- 
covered that  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  in  their 
phrenological  conclusions,  are  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  I  have  been  amongst  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  and  I  do  not  find  such  a 
correspondence  between  the  form  of  their 
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heads  and  their  mental  manifestations,  as 
they  have  taught  me  to  expect"    We  re- 
plied, "  If  you  can  sustain  your  position 
you  have  certainly  made  a  great  discovery! 
I  have  also  been  amongst  the  Choctaws 
and  I  also  observed  the  difficulty  you  have 
named;  nevertheless,  the  observations  I 
have  hitherto  made  have  thoroughly  con- 
vinced me  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  doctrines  so 
deeply  and  firmly,  that  it  can  never  be 
shaken  or  seriously  questioned,  and  it  will 
so  continue  as  long  as  nature  has  an  ob- 
server.    As  to  the  Choctaws,  I  suspect  the 
form  of  their  heads  to  be  a  deformity " 
"  What  is  it  r  he  inquired.     We  answered, 
"I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  1  am  now  inves- 
tigating the  matter,  and  I  am  so  strongly 
persuaded  that  such  is  the  case,  that  I  be- 
lieve I  will  succeed  in  proving  it  to  be  so." 
We  remembered  to  have  seen  it  stated,  but 
by  whom  we  have  forgotten,  that  when 
this  south-western  country  was  first  visited 
by  white  men,  the  Choctaws  were  called 
Flat-heada     The  remembrance  of  this  bit 
of  history,  at  the  time  we  made  the  obser- 
vation which  so  strongly  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  Prof  Buchanan,  may  have  sug- 
gested to  us  the  suspicion,  that  the  form  of 
the  Choctaw  head  was  not  normal.     In  our 
investigation  of  the  question,  we  could  find 
no  Choctaw  who  was  old  enough  to  give 
"ion  of  it  ^'^™*^*^''  about  it,  or  any  tradi- 
While  prosecuting  this  inquiry  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman, 
who  was,  we  believe,  an  octogenarian,  and 
had  been  a  missionary  amongst  the  Choc- 
taws ever  since  his  early  manhood.     This 
gentleman  informed  us  that  the  Choctaws 
had  not  deformed  the  heads  of  their  in- 
fants since  his  acquaintance  with  them  be- 
gan, but  he  added,  that  he  had  had  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  old  Choctaw  chief,  who 
died  a  few  years  since,  at  the  supposed  age 
of  ninety  or  a  hundred  years.     "He  be- 
came a  member  of  our  church  before  he 
died,  and  in  my  intercourse  with  him,  he 
told  me  that  his  head  had  been  flattened, 
and  took  my  hand  and  placed  it  upon  his 
head,  that  I  might  be  convinced  of  the 
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fact;  and  he  gave  me  a  history  of  the 
events  that  brought  it  about  He  stated 
about  thus:  'There  once  lived  in  this  part 
of  the  country  (eastern  Mississippi)  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  were  called  the  Shock* 
shumas.  They  were  a  mischievous  and 
predatory  people ;  they  proved  to  the  Choc- 
taws  to  be  very  troublesome  neighbors, 
and  when  the  Choctaws  could  bear  with 
them  no  longer,  they  resolved  to  extermi- 
nate them.  The  Shockshumas  were  in 
the  habit  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their 
children  when  very  young.  The  Choctaws 
destroyed  all  the  men,  and  made  wives  of 
their  women.  These  women  flattened  the 
heads  of  their  Choctaw  children,  as  they 
formerly  had  done  those  of  their  Shock- 
ohuma  children,  and  the  Choctaws  tuink- 
ing  that  it  improved  the  face,  adopted  the 
practice,  and  it  became  very  general  in  the 
nation.    My  mother  was  a  Shockshuma.' " 

We  desired  to  know  of  Mr.  Cushman 
where  the  old  Choctaw  chief  was  buried. 
He  answered,  "01  you  can't  get  his  head: 
he  was  one  of  the  best  of  my  people,  and 
his  children  and  grandchildren  are  living 
all  around  the  graveyard."  Nevertheless, 
we  got  his  head  that  night,  but  we  had  to 
ride  ten  miles,  and  dig  up  a  hickory  tree 
five  inches  in  diameter,  before  we  got  it 
Mr.  Cusliman  furthermore  informed  us 
that  the  old  chief  had  pointed  out  to  him 
the  grave  of  the  last  of  the  Shockshuma 
chiefs.  Mr.  Cushman  did  not  care  any 
thing  about  him,  and  therefore  showed  us 
his  grave;  a  well  grown  peach  tree  was 
standing  upon  it  We  obtained  his  skull; 
it  was  much  decayed,  but  sufficiently  pre- 
served to  expose  its  deformity. 

We  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  skull  of 
one  Choctaw  which  was  not  deformed ;  its 
form  is  much  superior,  in  every  human  as- 
pect)  to  any  other  skull  we  have  seen  of 
the  Algonquin  tribes,  and  we  have  always 
regarded  the  Choctaws  as  the  best,  and 
most  amiable  and  law  abiding  Indians  we 
have. 

The  deformity,  as  practised  by  the  Shock- 
shuma women,  consisted  in  forcing  the 
skull  and  brain  from  the  coronal  suture 


backwardly,  in  a  downward  and  forward 
direction.  The  consequence  was,  some 
more  breadth  of  head  about  the  ears,  and 
more  elevation  and  fullness  anterior  to  the 
suture  above  named,  and  also  more  eleva^ 
tion  of  the  forehead.  If  one  of  my  inex- 
perienced students  of  the  human  tempera- 
ments should  happen  amongst  the  Choc- 
taws,  he  would  soon  find  himself  disposed 
to  conclude  that  all  of  them  were  of  the 
bilious  encephalic  constitution:  the  de- 
formity has  certainly  improved  the  intel- 
lectuality of  their  appearance.  The  con- 
genital deformity  is,  in  many  instances, 
equal  to  the  artificial,  as  presented  in  the 
case  of  the  old  Choctaw  chief  and  the 
Shockshuma  chief,  before  spoken  of  The 
practice  of  this  deformity  became  very  gen- 
eral in  the  Choctaw  nation,  and  so  far  as 
we  could  discover,  the  transmission  of  it 
embraces  the  whole  people.  The  crania 
we  have  for  the  illustration  and  demonstra- 
tion of  this  subject  are  in  the  South,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  flirnish  drawings  of 
them  at  this  time. 

We  read  a  historical  notice  some  time 
since,  but  by  whom  we  have  forgotten,  of  a 
deformity  practiced  by  a  Scythian  tribe, 
who  inhabited  the  country  of  the  Crimea, 
and  which  eventually  became  known  as 
the  Macrocephali.  We  suppose  that  it  is 
this  same  people  to  whom  Hippocrates  al- 
ludes, when  speaking  of  the  Macrocephali 
His  remarks  are  the  following:  "The  Ma- 
crocephali— ^no  other  people  have  such 
elongated  heads.  It  is  an  ancient  custom 
that  gave  rise  to  this,  and  nature  concur- 
red in  the  practice  A  very  long  head  is 
esteemed  a  mark  of  distinction.  This 
opinion  led  them  to  compress  their  child- 
ren's heads  with  their  hands,  as  soon  as 
they  were  bom,  and  whilst  the  bones  were 
flexible;  aiding  this  elongation  by  means 
of  bandages  and  other  measures  adapted 
to  destroy  the  spheroidal  form.  Such 
practice  was  at  first  the  only  measures  pur- 
sued to  produce  this  form,  and  time  has 
insensibly  rendered  it  natural;  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  requisite  to  use  violenceL" 
Hippocrates  does  not,  in  so  many  words, 
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inform  ub  that  thiB  practice  became  con- 
genital, but  no  other  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  his  remarks  about  it    This 
becomes  still  more  conclusive  from  his  ex- 
phination  of  it,  vi«.:  "  In  the  act  of  gene- 
xation,  portions  of  the  seed  comes  from 
erery  member  of  the  body:    the  humid 
members  transmit  moisture;   those  with 
disease  send  particles  that  are  equally  so; 
hence  bald  fathers  usually  propagate  bald 
children;  those  with  blue  eyes  get  child- 
ren with  eyes  of  a  similar  color;  the  lame 
beget  lame  chUdren.    Why,  then,  should 
not  those  who  have  long  heads  beget  Ma- 
crocephali?"— Cbxc'j  EpU.  of  Hippo,  and 
Galen,  p.  190. 

Although  the  preceding  explanation  is 
crude  and  unsatisfactory,  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  as  the  present  age  could  furnish.     It 
amounts  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that 
the  fact  did  take  place.    All  that  concerns 
OS  at  present  is  the  fact,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  support  of  so  veritable  a  wit- 
ness as  Hippocrates.    The  fact  we  have 
presented,  as  it  has  little,  if  any,  analogical 
support,  should  not  be  hastily  adopted,  and 
for  the  want  of  such  support,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  any  class  of  our  readers  to  ad- 
mit even  the  probability  that  an  artificial 
deformity  of  the  head  can  become  entailed 
upon  progeny.    All  persons  are  prepared 
to  admit  the  taransmissibility  of  every  pecu- 
liarity  which  characterizes  a  speciea    But 
obeenration  does  not  enable  us  to  admit 
readily  the  transmissibility  of  pathological 
or  artificial  deformities  or  peculiaritiea 
Yet,  as  unprepared  as  the  popular  mind 
is  to  admit  the  congenital  existence  of  an 
artificial  deformity  of  the  skull  and  brain, 
we  think  that  we  have  shown  that  it  has, 
nevertheless,  happened  in  two  instances, 
and  very  extensively  toa 

If  it  be  admitted  that  cerebral  deformi- 
ties do  become  congenital,  we  can  conceive 
of  no  reason  why  the  htde  feet  of  the  Chi- 
nese women,  and  the  little  waists  of  the 
frshionable  portion  of  our  Anglo-American 
ladies,  should  not  also  become  adopted  by 
nature.  We  have  seen  Germans,  Tyrolese 
and  PolsB,  with  heads  more  flattened,  pos- 


teriorlyi  than  any  we  have  seen  amongst ' 


the  Osage  Indians ;  we  account  for  it  by 
supposing  the  mothers   to  have  cradled 
them  too  constantly  on  their  backs  when 
infanta     In  otr  society  it  is  but  rarely  that 
we  find  both  sides  of  a  head  to  have  the 
same  size  and  form;   this  difference  we 
think  results  from  mothers  nursing  their 
infants  more  upon  one  side  than  the  other, 
or  else  cradling  them  more  frequently  up- 
on one  side  than  the  other.     We  do  not 
know  that  this  does  any  injury,  and  we 
feel  quite  sure  that  it  does  no  good.     If  it 
do  no  good,  the  presumption  is  that  it  does 
iiyury,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
appreciate  it     Upon  the  whole,  then,  we 
think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  avoid  it 
But  there  is  a  deformity  which  we  fear 
will    always  be   found   sprinkled    pretty 
thickly  through  society;  it  is  that  which 
results  from  social  and  moral  depravity^ 
degradation.     Of  all  known  kinds  of  cere- 
bral deformity,  this  is  the  worst,  because  it 
is  both  homely  and  mischievoua     And  we 
are  sure  that  no  system  of  punishment  will 
ever  be  discovered  that  will  remedy  it    In 
the  way  of  punishment,  we  think  human 
genius  is  nearly  exhausted ;  and  that,  too, 
without  any  adequate  achievement,  for  the 
suffering  that  punishment  has  occasioned 
When  cerebral  deformity  is  pushed  to  the 
extent  that  distinguishes  some  of  the  Tol- 
tecan  tribes,  mischief,  we  think,  must  re- 
sult to  the  mental  functiona    From  the 
mounds  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Louisiana,  we  observed  that 
very  many  of  them  were  much  thicker 
than  we  had  found  the  normal  crania  of 
the  Algonquin  tribes  to  be.    As  the  Tolti- 
cans  who  inhabited  the  country  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  became  extinct,  we  have 
concluded  that  the  cerebral  inactivity  oc- 
casioned by  the  practice  of  cranial  and 
cerebral  compression,  had  some  agency  in 
their  extinction,  by  rendering  them  inferior 
to  their  Algonquin  neighbora    We  had 
this  opinion  strengthened  by  information 
given  us  by  a  very  capable  observer,  who 
has  been  amongst  the  Chinooks,  on  the 
Columbia  river.    These  Chinooks  are  of 
the  Toltecan  race.    The  inferior  class  of 
this  people  are  not  aUowed  to  beauti^ 
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their  children  by  deforming  tlieir  heads ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  when  they  become 
grown  they  manifest  more  talent  than  their 
superiors,  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  aristoc- 
racy. Our  informer  assured  us  that  the 
difference  in  mental  qualities,  between 
those  of  normal  and  those  of  abnormal 
heads,  is  quite  material,  and  the  former 
have  the  advantage  very  observably. 

Although  it  has  not  been  known  to 
many,  that  an  artificial  deformity  of  the 
head  will  become  congenital,  yet  it  has  be- 
come known,  that  an  acquired  mode  of 
cerebral  action  is  entailable.  This  shows 
that  parents  should  and  must  be,  in  feeling 
and  practice,  as  nearly  as  possible,  pre- 
cisely what  they  would  liave  their  children 
to  be.  No  geirtleman,  therefore,  dare  to 
hope  that  his  children  will  be  honest,  how- 
ever honest  his  example  may  appear  to 
them;  he  must  be  himself  honest  in  mo- 
tivey  and  as  far  as  he  departs  from  honest 
intentions,  so  will  his  children  act  A 
proper  example  is  good,  so  far  as  it  can 
teach;  but  it  has  little  influence  upon 
those  who  have  inherited  villainous  modes 
of  cerebral  action.  So  strongly  are  we  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
that  we  think  it  to  be  about  impossible  to 
make,  by  any  system  of  education  or  pains- 
taking, an  honest  man  out  of  the  son  of  a 
villain.  But  education  may  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence;  it  may  prevent  him 
from  becoming  as  depraved  as  he  would 
become  without  the  education.  If  educa- 
tion be  followed  up  closely,  generation  af- 
ter generation,  honest  inclinations  may  re- 
sult and  become  transmissible.  All  the 
members  of  society  should  be  careful  to 
keep  temptation  out  of  the  way  of  those 
whose  parents  are  known  to  have  been  dis- 
honest A  few  are  born  in  every  age,  and 
probably  in  every  country,  over  whom 
temptation  seems  to  have  but  little  if  any 
influence. 

As  it  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
our  readers  to  have  an  illustration  or  two 
of  this  doctrine,  we  will  present  or  furnish 
them. 

It  is  now  a  well  known  fact  in  Europe, 
that  the  progeny  of  old  and  well  trained 


setter  dogs  will  spontaneously  set  at  game; 
all  that  they  require  is  to  be  taught  the 
kind  of  game  that  is  wanted.  In  our  wild 
west  and  south-west,  no  fact  is  perhaps 
more  generally  admitted  amongst  the  hunt- 
ers, than  that  the  progeny  of  an  old  bear- 
hunting  dog  will  spontaneously  trail  the 
bear,  and  nothing  else;  and  hence,  bear 
hunters  are  always  seeking  the  pups  of  old 
and  distinguished  bear-hunting  dogs.  The 
procreative  laws  which  are  applicable  to 
dogs  are  applicable  also  to  men. 

What  a  motive    this  law   presents  to 
those  parents  who  have  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  live  in  their  children,  to  be  strictly 
moral  and  useful  in  their  own  lives ;  to  live, 
in  fact,  as  they  would  have  their  children 
live.     In  our  own  travels,  we  have  seen 
the  second  generation  of  patricides,  and 
the  third  of  fratricides,  and  the  fourth  of 
portrait  painters.     The  proclivity  to  false- 
hood and  to  thefl  are  both  very  frequently 
inherited.     In  Arkansas,  a  gentleman  of 
affluence  and  influence  brought  to  us  a 
boy,  and  desired  to  know  of  us  what  busi- 
ness  he  had  better  have  him  learn,  and 
added  that  he  was  an  orphan  whom  he 
had  taken  to  raise.    We  informed  him 
that  we  could  find  but  one  place  for  him, 
and  that  was  the  position  of  a  clown  in  a 
circus  company;  for  in  any  other  position, 
his  propensity  to  steal  would  be  indulged 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  would  soon 
cease  to  be  trusted  in  any  position,  for  he 
will  steal  to  give  to  others,  in  order  to  be 
considered  generous.      His  foster  parent 
then  added,  "  He  does  that  now/'  and  went 
on  to  remark :  "  When  I  took  this  boy,  I 
was  aware  that  his  father  was  generally 
esteemed  to  be  a  thief,  but  I  thought  that 
if  he  was  raised  and  educated  correctly,  he 
would  make  a  useful  citizen ;  but,  sir,  you 
have  told  me  so  correctly  what  I  know  of 
him,  that  I  am  now  convinced  that  no  t^ort 
of  education  can  make  him  useful    Mis. 
C.  and  myself  have  done  our  utmost  for 
him,  but  in  vain,  it  appears.    In  confirma- 
tion of  what  you  said  of  him  in  relation  to 
the  circus,  he  is  the  most  perfect  mimic 
and  the  best  dancer  I  ever  saw;  and  he  ; 
now  steals  to  give  to  other  boys,  and  we 
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scarcely  can  ever  believe  a  word  he  Bays. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  education  has  but 
a  feeble  influence  against  inherent  disposi- 
tions." 

We  hope  that  no  one,  from  the  prece- 
ding remarks,  will  infer  that  we  undervalue 
education,  because  we  admit  its  potency 
for  either  good  or  evil.  Nevertheless,  we 
would  add,  that  all  that  is  contended  for 
by  the  people  generally,  with  reference  to 
the  influence  of  breed,  as  applied  to  the 
inferior  animals,  is  scarcely  less  applicable 
to  the  human  race.  We  desire  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  a  bad  breed  of  men,  as  with 
a  bad  breed  of  doga  EducaUon  will  fail 
to  make  either  trustworthy  at  all  times. 
Bothy  however,  may  be  improved,  and  ulti- 
mately, by  education,  the  evil  may  be  erad- 
icated from  the  organization,  or  rather,  the 
improper  mode  of  action  of  the  organiza- 
tion may  be  corrected  by  continued  train- 
ing, from  generation  to  generation.  As 
eociety  now  exists,  improper  modes  of  ac 
tion  are  doing  fiir  more  mischief  than  im- 
proper organizations,  and  hence  the  great- 
er hope  for  the  influence  of  education. 


ON  THE  CORRELATION  OF  FORCE 


BT  PROF.  J.  HILTON  SANDERS. 


Philoeophers  inform  us  that  force  mani- 
festo itself  in  a  dualistic  form.*  Those 
substances  which  are  unorganized  have 
their  peculiar  combination  or  force,  while 
all  organized  bodies  possess  likewise  their 
peculiar  manifestations  of  it,  comprehend- 
ed in  the  term  yitality.  I  propose,  in  this 
paper,  to  attempt  a  generalization  of  those 
abstract  forces  which  have  heretofore  been 
regarded  as  isolated  energies,  each  gifted 
with  its  inherent  power,  and  uncorrelated 
with  the  others. 

*  The  doalistic  system  of  Anazagoms  teaches 
that  there  are  two  priociplee  in  natnre,  one  of 
which  is  Btatic,  and  the  other  dynamic.  Had 
that  philosopher  tanght  us  that  there  is  but  one 
Initial  principle,  and  that  ever  active,  he  had 
perhaps  anticipated  ages  of  thought  aid  investi- 
gation. 


It  has  been  contended  by  Prof  Grove, 
that  all  those  forces  which  affect  matter, 
such  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism, 
chemical  affinity  and  motion,  are  all  cor- 
relative, or  possess  a  reciprocal  depend- 
ence. He  contends  that  neither  of  these 
forces,  when  taken  in  the  abstract,  can  be 
regarded  as  the  proximate  or  essential 
cause  of  manifestation,  and  that  either  may 
be  converted  into  the  other.  I  would  not 
only  confirm  the  doctrine  of  Prof  Grove, 
that  all  the  forces  are  correlative,  but  I 
would  extend  it  to  their  identity.  1  would 
rather  give  credence  to  the  doctrine  that 
they  are  allotropic  conditions  of  the  same 
primary  force  or  energy,  but  only  modified 
to  meet  certain  exigencies,  as  their  pecu- 
liar allotropic  condition  may  be  brought 
into  requisition. 

We  know  that  motion  will  generate 
heat  The  friction  of  machinery  illustrates 
this,  as  also  does  the  violent  friction  of  two 
pieces  of  hard  wood  against  each  other,  by 
which  they  are  ignited.  Motion  will  pro- 
duce electricity,  while  this  will  produce 
magnetism,  the  latter  being  the  resultant 
of  electrical  currents  flowing  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  directive  tendency  of  the  freely 
suspended  magnet  Motion  produces 
light,  as  through  the  effect  of  friction,  or 
as  the  passage  of  an  intense  current  of 
electricity  through  an  interval  of  air,  or 
the  voltaic  current  passing  through  an  im- 
perfect conductor,  or  one  insuflicient  to 
convey  all  of  the  current  unobstructed 
through  it 

Motion  produces  chemical  affinity,  as  is 
manifested  in  the  decompositions  of  compo- 
sitions which  the  electrodes  produce  when 
immersed  in  a  chemical  solution.  Here 
we  have  chemical  affinity,  though  the  ini- 
tial source  is  motion.  And  motion  maybe 
produced  by  the  forces  which  motion  ori- 
ginally produced,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
divergence  of  the  electro-motor,  or  the  rev- 
olution of  the  electrical  wheel,  or  the  de- 
flection of  the  magnetic  needle. 

In  that  allotropic  condition  of  force 
termed  heat,  or  caloric,  all  the  other  mani- 
festations of  force  may  be  produced.  Heat 
can  be  resolved  into  motion,  for  it  is  the 
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primarj  condition  of  motion ^  it  being  the 
repulsive  force,  or  that  antagonist  to  attrac- 
tion either  of  cohesion  or  gravitation. 

We  all  know  that  heat  will  produce 
electricity^  for  it  is  upon  the  convertability 
of  heat  into  electricity,  that  the  science  of 
thermo-electricity  is  founded.  So  long  as 
there  is  motion  of  the  temperature,  or  so 
long  as  the  temperature  is  varying,  we 
have  a  current  of  electricity  flowing  through 
two  dissimilar  metals,  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
metals  employed.  The  assertion  that  heat 
will  produce  coldy  would  be  of  such  a 
paradoxical  nature,  that  its  credence  would 
scarcely  gain  the  assent  of  those  who  de- 
pend solely  upon  their  daily  experience  for 
their  acceptation  of  natural  phenomena. 
But  one  of  the  prominent  experiments  in 
thermo-electricity  is  that  one  where  the 
passage  of  the  current  generated  from 
heat  causes  in  one  portion  of  the  appara- 
tus heat,  and  in  another  cold. 

That  heat  produces  light  would  be  but 
to  repeat  the  result  of  the  daily  experience 
of  every  person.  But  while  Prof  Grove 
regards  light  as  the  mere  correlative  of 
heat,  we  are  inclined  to  accord  to  it  a  more 
important  position.  But  what  does  Prof 
Grove  mean  by  the  term  "  light  ?*'  Does 
he  mean  solely  the  luminiferous  rays  of 
the  solar  beam,  or  does  he  recognize  as 
"light"  the  entire  beam?  He  regards 
light  as  not  related  to  heat  in  that  analo- 
gous manner  in  which  the  other  forces  are 
correlated  with  each  other.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  heat  and  light  he  regards  as 
modifications  of  the  same  force,  their  modes 
of  action  being  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  reflection,  refraction,  double-refraction, 
and  polarization.  The  difierence  in  these 
two  forces,  he  supposes,  exists  more  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  afiect  our  senses, 
than  in  our  mental  conception  of  them. 

In  the  thermo-electrical  battery  we  have 
the  illustration  of  the  convertability  of  heat 
into  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  into  the 
force  exerted  in  the  decomposition  of  com- 
pounds. This  heat,  instead  of  passing  in- 
to its  allotropic  condition  of  electricity, 
may  exert  its  force  directly,  as  heat,  upon 


the  decomposition  or  recomposition  of 
chemical  compounds,  as.  for  instance,  in 
the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gasea  This  is  equally  the  case  with  elec* 
tricity,  although,  in  the  latter  case,  as  in 
the  passage  of  the  electric  spark  through 
these  mixed  gases,  it  is  really  the  heat  which 
causes  the  combination,  and  not  the  elec- 
tricity, as  such. 

In  regarding  electricity  as  an  initiating 
force,  we  know  that  its  convertability  into 
motion  comprises  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing experiments  in  electro-magnetism,  or 
in  its  own  attraction  and  repulsion,  or  in 
the  rotation  of  the  electrical  wheel,  or  in 
the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 
In  electricity  we  have  the  manifestations  of 
a  force  which  acts  not  in  straight  linee,  but 
in  a  tangential,  or  rather  a  rectangular  di* 
rection,  to  the  direction  of  its  own  current 

That  electricity  produces  chemical  affin- 
ity is  illustrated  in  the  powerAil  decompo- 
sing force  of  the  voltaic  current,  by  which 
we  have  some  most  striking  instances  of 
analysis  and  synthesis,  which  <miinar7 
chemistry  does  not  furnish  us  with.  Had 
not  this  wonderful  chemical  force  of  the 
voltaic  battery  been  known  to  Davy,  he 
had  never  discovered  the  compound  nsr 
ture  of  the  alkaline  metalB,  nor  would  we 
have  those  brilliant  experiments  of  Grosae 
and  Becquerel  upon  the  peculiar  crystal- 
line compounds  they  have  so  feUcitously 
produced. 

Light,  aa  an  initiatory  force,  ia  manifest 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  in  none  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  experiment  of  Prod 
Gbova  He  encloses,  in  a  box  filled  with 
water,  a  sensitised  daguerreotype  plate. 
Thia  box  has  a  glass  front  with  a  shatter 
over  it  A  gridiron  of  silver  wire  is  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  plate,  while  the 
plate  is  connected  with  one  extremity  of  a 
galvanometer  coil,  and  the  gridiron  with 
one  extremity  of  a  Brequet's  helix.  The 
other  extremities  of  the  galvanometer  and 
the  helix  are  connected  by  a  wire,  and  the 
needles  brought  to  zero.  As  soon  as  either 
a  beam  of  solar  lights  or  that  from  the  hy- 
droK>xygen  blowpipe,  is  allowed  to  impinge 
upon  Uie  plate,  the  needles  are  deflected. 
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Thus  light  16  the  initiatory  force,  and  it 
cauaes  chemical  action  in  the  plate,  electri- 
eiiy  U>  circulate  through  the  wires,  mag- 
nctitm  in  the  coil,  and  motion  in  the  needles. 

The  phenomena  of  photography  furnish 
OS  daily  with  the  instance  of  light  being 
the  initiatory  force,  and  its  resultant  the 
chemical  force.  The  vegetable  kingdom 
giTes  us  the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
initiatory  force  of  light,  as  derived  from 
the  same  The  amount  of  force  derived 
from  the  light  of  the  sun  (or  its  heat),  as 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  wood  growing 
in  one  year  on  one  square  foot  of  surface, 
corresponds  to  that  force  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  a  weight  of  486,000  pounds 
to  the  hight  of  one  foot,  while  this  is  only 
the  1-llth  of  the  entire  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays,  of  which  only  the  one-fifth  reaches 
this  earth,  while  the  half  of  that  is  lost 

Heat^  as  the  initiatory  form  of  mechani- 
cal force,  is  manifested  in  the  delicate  and 
perfect  working  of  the  animal  body.  A 
working  man  produces  in  twenty-four 
hours,  an  amount  of  heating  or  thermal 
effect  equal  to  raising  nearly  fourteen 
millions  of  pounds  to  the  hight  of  one  foot, 
but  this  latter  is  the  conversion  of  chemi- 
cal change  into  mechanical  force.  This 
force,  whether  it  be  derived  originally  from 
the  heat,  or  light,  or  electrical  or  chemical 
forces,  is  derived  originally,  by  the  vegeta- 
ble, from  the  solar  beam. 

Magneiifm  will  produce  the  other  forms 
of  force,  but  as  it  is  itself  static,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  dynamic  force  shall  result  from 
its  superadded  motion.  This  force  being 
not  motive  but  directive,  it  is  necessary 
that  motion  shall  be  superadded  to  it 
Magnetism  will  produce  electricity;  then, 
of  course,  it  is  susceptible  of  producing  the 
other  modes  of  force,  as  electricity  will  do 
it  Magnetism  will,  therefore,  produce 
motion  only  when  it  is  undergoing  motion 
itsel£  The  magnet  being  itself  moved, 
gives  motion  to  any  ferruginous  body 
brought  close  within  its  vicinity.  This 
will  soon  acquire  a  static  condition  of  equi- 

libriom,  but  again  be  moved  if  the  magnet 
is  disturbed. 

It  is  only  through  motion  that  we  are  at 


all  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  magnetism, 
for  this  great  force  would  forever  remain 
unknown,  were  it  not  that  motion  is  its  in- 
itiatory source  of  manifestation,  by  which 
other  bodies,  such  as  iron,  nickel,  or  co- 
balt, are  moved  when  they  come  within 
the  sphere  of  its  induction.  Magnetism 
will  give  rise  to  a  current  of  electricity, 
that  will  give  rise  to  heat  and  light,  and 
chemical  affinity,  and  change  their  direc* 
tion  or  mode  of  action.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  creation  of  motion  or  force. 
We  must  look  back  invariably  to  some  an- 
tecedent motion  or  force,  equal  in  equiv- 
alence to  that  produced.  As  well  might 
we  speak  of  creating  a  metal  through  its 
reduction,  for  although  the  ore  appears  not 
at  all  like  the  pure  metal,  yet  we  know 
that  the  metal  does  exist  within  the  ore, 
and  that  it  is  susceptible  of  elimination  in 
its  pure  state  through  the  aid  of  heat  and 
fl  xea 

No  force  that  we  are  aware  of  can  strict^ 
ly  be  termed  initial,  as  there  may  be  some 
anterior  force  which  produces  it  To  atp 
tempt  to  trace  any  force  back  to  its  ante* 
cedents,  would  be  but  to  bewilder  the  mind 
into  a  labyrinth  of  intricacies  from  which 
it  could  not  extricate  itself. 

Chemical  affinity  produces  motion  of  de* 
finite  masses,  by  the  resultant  of  the  mole- 
cular changes  which  it  induces.  The  great 
force  exerted  by  the  decomposition  of  gun- 
powder or  gun-cotton,  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  great  force  resulting  from  chemical 
action. 

We  know,  too,  that  chemical  afi&nity 
produces  electricity,  and  in  all  of  its  phe- 
nomenal effects,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
produced  is  in  a  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
chemical  action  which  eliminated  it  Even 
the  intensity,  or  power  of  overcoming  re- 
sistance, is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  chemical  action,  as  manifested  in 
the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile. 

Chemical  affinity  produces  heat  There 
can,  perhaps,  be  no  true  chemical  action 
without  the  production  of  heat  It  is  true 
the  solution  often  produces  cold,  but  that 
should  not  be  regarded  as  true  chemical 
action.    This  abstraction  of  heat  results 
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from  a  physical  change,  as  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  state,  wherebj  heat  is  ab- 
stracted for  the  conversion  of  that  solid 
into  the  liqnid.  This  should  not  be  viewed 
as  chemical  action. 

That  light  is  produced  by  chemical  ac- 
tion, none  will  deny,  as  that  is  the  result 
of  daily  experience  in  combustion.  The 
burning  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas,  or 
that  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  anti- 
mony and  several  other  metals,  are  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  the  emission  of  light 
through  chemical  action.  Where  all  in- 
tense heat  is  generated,  Tight  results  from 
it  Chemical  action  produces  magnetism, 
whenever  it  is  thrown  into  a  lineiir  direc- 
tion in  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis 
Grove's  gas  battery  furnishes  us  with  an 
instance  of  the  direct  production  of  mag- 
netism by  chemical  synthesis 

If  we  take  a  close  view  of  all  those  co- 
ordinated forces,  designated  as  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism  and  chemical  affin- 
ity, we  must  necessarily  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  all  correlative — that 
the  analogy  between  them  is  inseparable 
from  even  the  conception  of  their  antithet- 
ical nature.  If  we  take  a  subjective  cog- 
nizance of  these  forces,  we  will  perceive 
that  there  is  unity  in  what  appears  as  diver- 
sity, and  that  the  careful  recognition  of  the 
phenomena  of  these  several  forces  only 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  what  ap- 
pears as  an  objective  disconnection,  is  only 
the  result  of  imperfect  generalization,  and 
of  immature  investigation. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  rays 
which  come  tp  us  from  the  sun  from  the 
recondite  ch^nistry  of  vitality,  for  the  very 
processes  of  the  latter  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  the  former.  It  would  be  equally 
as  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  change  ensuing  on  this  earth, 
without  implicating  the  interference  and 
causation  of  the  sun,  and  perhaps  the  other 
planetary  bodies.  The  inductive  action  of 
80  large  a  body  as  the  sun — of  such  a  vast 
mass  of  matter — must  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  both  inorganic  and  organized 
matter  on  this  earth.  We  look  upon  the 
Incomprehensible  meteorological  changes 


continually  ensuing,  as  arising  from  more 
recondite  causes  than  have  been  heretofore 
suspected.  The  inductive  influence  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  latter  particularly, 
during  its  complicated  orbital  twistings, 
have  not  been  taken  cognizance  of  There 
is  much  yet  which  is  not  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy,  and  which  careful  study  will 
eliminate.  The  mysterious  phenomena 
connected  with  the  tides  are  yet,  to  our 
mind,  totally  unexplained.  In  electrical 
induction,  we  know  that  the  velocity  of  the 
tangential  movement  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  induction.  This  force  may  vary, 
depending  upon  whether  the  earthy  or 
the  aqueous  portion  of  the  earth  is  turned 
toward  the  sun.  In  this,  too,  we  may  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  varpng  velocity  in 
the  translatory  movements  of  the  earth  in 
different  parts  of  its  orbit ;  and,  indeed,  the 
different  degrees  of  elipticity  in  various  or- 
bits, may  yet  be  determined  by  the  pecu- 
liar distribution  of  the  land  and  water  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  planet  or  the  sun 
itself 

The  great  antagonist  to  our  conception 
of  the  unity  of  the  physical  forces,  depends 
upon  the  faulty  operation  of  those  facul- 
ties by  which  the  impressions  of  the  senses 
are  concentrated  and  co-ordinated.  Sensa- 
torial  impressions  are  too  frequently  con- 
fused, or  are  so  correlated,  that  no  one 
faculty  can  be  said  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  others.  Those  persons  who 
are  born  blind  give  evidence  that  the  ideas 
which  we  generally  associate  with  the  ope- 
rations of  the  sense  of  vision,  are  not  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  those  organs,  but  that 
they  are  connected  by  some  mysterious  in- 
fluence with  other  organs  not  at  all  appa- 
rently associated  with  sight  The  gusta- 
tory function  of  the  tongue  requires  the  co- 
operation of  the  nose,  whereby  we  know 
that  the  sense  of  taste  is  not  simple.  When 
the  vision  is  destroyed,  then  the  ordinary 
tactile  nerves  acquire  a  visual  delicacy  of 
perceptive  function.  The  bat  appears  to 
be  giUed  \i  ith  a  tactile  sensation  equaling 
the  visual,  for  in  the  darkest  night  it  will 
fly  about  an  apartment  without  touching 
any  object 
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The  impressions  of  sense  are,  therefore, 
BOi  simple,  bnt  are  confased  with  the  func- 
tions of  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
unlikely,  that  we  may  often,  in  our  cogni- 
sance of  phenomena,  or  its  co-ordination  in 
the  mind,  mistake  correlation  for  distinc- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  we  may  fail  to  make 
that  proper  generalization  which  is  abso- 
lutely required,  ere  we  arrive  at  all  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  elements  of  a  true 
conception.  Irrespective  of  the  subjective 
process  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  all  the  co-ordinated  forces 
of  nature  are  really  identical,  we  have  no 
want  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  unity  of 
these  forces,  and  that  light,  heat,  electri- 
city, magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  and 
motion,  are  identical  forces.  Their  allo- 
tropism  is  equally  as  probable  as  that  of 
the  elements,  for  the  convertability  of  the 
one  force  into  the  other  is  equally  as  irre- 
futable as  is  the  case  with  the  allotropism 
of  the  elements. 

The  correlation,  or  the  identity,  of  the 
forces  which  influence  the  changes  of  mat- 
ter, will  furnish  philosophers  with  no  little 
labor  for  years  to  come,  both  in  the  way  of 
delicate  investigation,  and  in  profound  and 
intricate  thought 
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Death  is  the  cessation  of  life.  This  de- 
finition, however,  explains  nothing  beyond 
what  is  evident  to  the  senses,  and,  as  we 
attempt  to  unveil  the  process  by  which  vi- 
tali^  is  severed  from  its  earthly  associa- 
tions, we  seek  not  to  lay  sacriligious  hands 
upon  holy  and  forbidden  ground,  bnt  rather 
to  be  the  invited  copyist  in  the  great  natu- 
ral world.  Every  species  of  organic  matter, 
Tegetable  and  animal,  has  a  specific  period 
of  existence;  in  other  words,  peculiar  laws 
SIM  ffeneriif  in  each  instance,  governs  and 
controls  the  powers  of  life  for  a  given  pe- 
riod, until,  through  weakened  energy,  either 


by  natural  limitation,  or  accidental  vio- 
lence, vitality  becoming  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  failing  system,  death  assumes 
control. 

We  distinguish  two  primary  modes  of 
death,  accidental  and  senile;  the  latter  sig- 
nifies death  from  old  age,  and  the  former 
from  accident,  contrary  to  what  might  be 
presumed  to  follow  the  harmonious  laws 
of  nature.  Few  individuals  die  from  nat- 
ural or  senile  causes.  Inferences  drawn 
from  the  most  accurate  statistics,  exhibit 
the  solemn  trnth,  that  not  more  than  one 
tenth  part  of  the  human  family  reach  the 
period  to  which  the  uninterrupted  laws  of 
nature  and  vitality  might  extend.  Dr. 
Parr  advances  the  opinion  that,  prior  to 
the  deluge,  one  object  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative was  to  preserve  the  geneology  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Adam  down,  and 
successions  of  families  and  dynasties  may 
have  been  represented  as  individual 
There  has  been  no  apparent  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Globe— certainly  none 
adequate  to  effect  so  material  an  abridge- 
ment of  human  life,  and  nothing  to  cor- 
respond with  this  change  has  been  observ- 
ed in  the  lower  animals.  It  is  further  ar- 
gued that  if  the  term  if  man's  existence 
has  been  diminished,  it  has  occurred 
through  the  agency  of  natural  causes;  in- 
deed, these  are  supposed  to  be  numerous 
and  potent,  each  directed  for  an  insiduous 
but  certain  blow  at  the  fated  object,  and 
achieving  something  toward  the  given  end. 
If,  five  thousand  years  ago,  human  life  ex- 
tended to  seven  hundred  years,  whereas 
now  it  counts  but  seventy,  there  is  of 
course  but  one-tenth  part  the  period  of  life 
now  that  there  was  then.  Taking  this  aa 
a  basis  of  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that,  the  same  causes  continuing  to  ope- 
rate, the  human  race  will  be  extinct  in  less 
than  five  hundred  years  from  the  present 
time,  and  should  be  now  rapidly  diminish- 
ing instead  of  increasing.  Opposed  to  all 
this,  however,  is  the  plain  declaration  of 
the  volume  of  inspiration ;  which,  with 
most  persons,  will  be  conclusive  evidence. 
Bttffon  estimates  that  one-fourth  of  the 
human  race  die  before  the  end  of  five  yean, 
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one-third  before  ten,  one-half  before  thirty- 
five,  two  thirds  before  fifly-two,  and  three- 
fourths  before  sixty-one.  The  mean  period 
of  life  in  a  child  of  three  years  is  thirty- 
three;  of  an  adult  at  twenty-one,  nearly 
the  same;  the  age  of  sizty-eix  haa  equal 
chances  with  the  infant;  estimating  the 
most  fatal  periods,  at  appearance  of  the 
teeth,  puberty,  twenty-one,  twenty-eight, 
forty-five,  and  sixty-one. 

Death  from  old  age  is  with  difficulty  ex- 
plained. We  may  turn  to  the  various  me- 
chanical powers  and  combinations  to  ex- 
hibit analogies  illustrative  of  man's  decay 
—the  action  of  wheel  upon  wheel,  until, 
by  natural  friction,  they  cease  to  occupy 
their  original  space,  and  the  failing  power 
ia  followed  by  cessation  of  motion,  is  a 
feeble  and  imperfect  figure,  when  applied 
to  decay  of  animal  life.  True  the  human 
organization  is.  to  a  limited  extent,  influ- 
enced by  physical  laws;  but  these  are  all 
modified  and  held  in  beautiful  subordina- 
tion by  the  vital  principles,  until  that  pe- 
riod arrives  when  Providence  terminates 
life. 

During  adolescence,  the  vital  principles 
maintain  the  ascendency,  and  the  system  is 
increased  and  perfected,  until  physical  or- 
ganization is  completed.  From  this  period 
to  the  fiftieth  year,  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  undergo  many  and  important 
changes.  Curiosity  and  activity  of  obser- 
vation, so  peculiar  to  youth,  begin  to  mel- 
low down  in  the  more  sombre  shade  of 
after  years,  and  although  the  intellectual 
operations  are  prompt  and  energetic,  and 
with  an  improved  judgment  subduing  ear- 
ly passions,  yet  memory  and  imagination 
begin  to  fail,  and  change  the  mental  con- 
stitution. The  circulation,  during  this  pe- 
riod, is  reduced  in  force,  but  acquires  rtg- 
tUarityj  and  the  development  of  animal 
heat  is  sensibly  diminished.  A  desire  and 
necessity  for  repose  and  sleep  become 
manifest,  and  consequentiy,  the  ability  to 
sustain  corporal  fatigue  is  greatly  lessened. 

When  the  meridian  of  life  is  passed,  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  laws  that  regulate 
the  period  of  youth,  suffer  a  material 
change ;  the  assorbing  vessela  gain  the  as- 


cendency, and  the  system  wastes;  a  gener- 
al, but  gradual  and  almost  inperceptible 
diminution  of  vital  energies,  follows  im- 
paired nutrition ;  and  while  the  intellectual 
powers  may  glow  with  much  power,  the 
physical  frame  is  rapidly  passing  down 
the  vale  of  time. 

After  the  fiftieth  year  has  been  passed,  all 
these  phenomena  are  very  remarkably 
augmented,  and  while  Uie  external  and 
visible  signs  are  accumulating,  internal 
causes  are  operating  to  effect  such  changes. 

It  was  remarked  in  an  article  on  Life, 
that  in  the  lungs  the  blood  undergoes  im- 
portant and  vital  changes,  capacitating  it 
to  sustain  vitality,  and  when  this  function 
is  materially  interrupted,  the  brain  was 
immediately  impressed  by  the  morbid 
change,  and  deleterious  effects  proportioned 
to  the  intensity  of  the  causes  followed.  In 
old  age  the  action  of  the  heart  is  enfeebled; 
and  blood  is  not  forced  into  the  minute 
vessels.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  ca- 
pillary system  of  the  lungs,  whose  office  it 
is  to  transmit  the  circulating  fluids,  for  ex- 
posure to  the  air  (oxygenation,)  contract 
in  diameter,  and  exclude  much  that 
should  be  admitted.  The  brain  is  evident- 
ly that  organ  which  immediately  sustains 
the  vital  powers,  and  whatever  impairs  its 
integrity,  reduces,  in  the  same  ratio,  ani$iuil 
life.  Then  the  impure  current  of  blood, 
which  passes  the  lungs  without  due  oxy- 
genation, poisons  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  rapidly  reduces  the  energies 
of  the  entire  body;  every  function  becomes 
impaired:  the  muscular  power  and  con- 
tractility become  enfeebled;  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  is  imperfectiy  supported, 
and  the  body,  yielding  to  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, bows  to  the  earth  as  if  already 
seeking  an  assimilation  with  its  natural  el- 
ements ;  the  external  senses,  particularly 
seeing  and  hearing,  become  obtuse;  obser- 
vation and  imagination  become  positively 
weak,  but  the  retention  of  a  good  judg- 
ment renders  the  circumscribed  intellect- 
ual operations  comparatively  perfect 

The  shades  of  evening  are  now  growing 
around  the  pathway  of  the  time-worn  trav- 
eler ;  he  beholds  himself  a  scathed  mon- 
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nmentof  decaying  mortality.  The  cool 
sei^  jn  that  fan  hie  withered  locke  are 
the  eame  balmy  winda  that  met  him  in 
joyous  youth;  yonder  bright  star  that 
meets  his  dim  vision  is  the  eame  shining 
orb  that  threw  its  sparkling  rays  upon  his 
young  life,  and  the  burning  light  of  day 
is  the  eame  luminary  that  shone  on  his  ju* 
Tenile  sporta  But  oh !  how  changed  the 
scene  1  While  these  remain  the  same,  his 
own  bright  eye  is  dimmed ;  his  cheeks  are 
pale;  deep  furrows  mark  the  sinking 
frame ;  the  nerves  and  muscles,  that  bore 
him  onward  as  the  agile  deer,  respond  not 
to  his  tardy  will,  and  the  decrepid  old  man 
leans  on  a  wooden  staff  for  support  The 
contractile  power  of  the  heart  becomes 
dow  and  feeble ;  the  blood  is  thrown  im- 
perfectly to  the  extremities;  temperature 
rapidly  lowers;  the  warm  Uood  of  life 
cools  as  a  stagnant  pool ;  the  vital  spark, 
like  the  dying  taper,  glows  an  instant  in 
the  last  struggle,  sinks,  and  burns  again 
as  though  aroused  by  renewed  effort;  the 
longs  expand  not;  the  heart ceaaes  to  beat; 
the  brain  inanimates ;  the  eyes  grow  dim ; 
the  lips  move  not,  and  the  fmifi  is  dead. 

It  is  Uius  in  man,  that  a  separation  of 
the  physical  and  ^liritual  relations  occur, 
and  in  the  lower  animals  the  extinction  of 
a  more  circumscribed  association. 

We  next  treat  of  aecidenial  death.  The 
immediate  destructive  process  in  accident- 
al death,  commences  either  in  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  or  the  brain.  When  one  of 
these  vital  organs  is  at  once  invaded,  death 
is  sudden ;  but  when  disease  attacks  the 
remote  parts,  the  case  may  be  protracted 
and  lingering,  but  ultimately  destroys  life 
by  interrupting  respiration,  circulation,  or 
innervation.  All  men  die  by  one  of  these 
modes,  and  whether  we  recognize  the  in- 
tervention of  ordinary  diseases,  defective 
nutrition,  poison,  intense  cold,  mental 
emotions,  or  mechanical  violence,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  The  aid  of  the  skillAxl 
physician  consists  in  remedying  an  attack 
of  the  vital  organs,  or  in  preventing  their 
invasion  by  remote  diseasea 

Apoplexy  is  a  term  applied  to  death  of 
the  brain.     Destruction  of  the  cerebral 


organ — the  seat  of  sensation,  volition,  and 
motion-— occasions  universal  death,  by  an« 
nihilating  respiration  and  thereby  the 
sensibility,  and  contraction  of  the  heart 

The  most  vital  part  of  the  human  sys- 
tem is  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  matter, 
intermediate  between  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  denominated  the  medulla  obUmgOf 
to,  which  is  the  ^'link  that  binds  us  to  life:* 
The  slightest  injury  to  this  part,  mechanic- 
ally or  by  apoplectic  effbsion,  would  at  once 
extinguish  life.  Pressure  of  other  portions 
of  the  brain,  however,  produces  apoplectio 
stupor,  but  less  speedily  fatal. 

Cold  blooded  animals  possess  great  te- 
nacity to  life;  and  if  there  is  a  separation 
of  the  head  from  the  body,  that  part  in 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  is  left,  will 
retain  sensation  for  the  longest  period. 
Thus,  if  the  head  is  cut  off  so  as  to  retain 
this  vital  part,  it  will  evidence  life  longer 
than  the  body ;  but  if  it  is  left  with  the 
latter,  then  the  head  will  die  first  This 
fact  accounts  for  serpents  retaining  life 
after  decapitation,  and  even  being  capable 
of  inflicting  a  wound.  In  man,  conscious- 
ness does  not  exist,  as  some  suppose,  in  the 
head,  after  separation  from  the  body.  In 
the  case  of  a  criminal  reported  by  Prof 
Bischop,  the  countenance  was  examined 
immediately  after  the  separation  of  the 
head,  when  all  the  features  were  observed 
to  be  tranquil,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  pain  or  distortion.  This  criminal  had 
confidently  expected  and  anticipated  par- 
don, but  upon  the  word  "pardon"  being 
shouted  in  his  ear,  not  the  slightest  erno* 
tion  was  manifest 

Violent  mental  emotions,  and  electricity, 
instantly  and  permanently  extinguish  life, 
by  producing  cerebral  palsy.  Narcotio 
poisons,  as  the  moorara,  opium,  and  others, 
act  directly  on  the  brain,  and,  in  large 
doses,  destroy  life,  unless  speedily  counter* 
acted.  The  circulation  of  black  blood  in 
the  brain  is  another  cause  of  death.  This 
process,  however,  commences  in  the  Inngs, 
and  the  brain  suffers  in  consequence  of  the 
impure  current  sent  to  it  fVom  the  pulmo- 
nary organa 

ThiscondiUon  has  been  termed  asphyxia^ 
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or  death  commencing  in  the  respiratory 
ByBtem.  This,  however,  is  not  itrictly  true, 
because  death  does  not  occur  in  consequence 
of  depriving  the  lungs  of  any  thing  essen- 
tial to  their  existence,  but  by  destroying 
respiration,  venous  blood  is  thrown  i»to 
the  brain,  and  there  displays  its  narcotic 
influence. 

Asphyxia  is  witnessed  in  death  by  drown- 
ing, hanging,  inhalation  of  poisonous 
gasses,  inflammation  and  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  characterized  in  ordinary 
cases  by  diflicult  respiration,  violet  color 
in  the  face,  lips  and  nails,  stupor,  insensi- 
bility, cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  death. 

As  a  general  rule,  if  black  blood  is  cir- 
culated in  the  brain  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  recovery  is  impossible ;  but  if,  in 
case  of  syncope,  an  individual  fall  into 
water,  he  may  remain  much  longer  and 
yet    recover,    because    then    circulation 
ceased  Jirst^  and  black  blood  did  not  circu- 
late.    Syncope  is  death  commencing  at  the 
heart     In  this  instance,  the  circulation  is 
at  once  arrested ;  every  part  of  the  system 
is  deprived  of  that  indispensable  stimulus, 
and  the  consequence  is  general  and  com- 
plete death.    Syncope  is  not,  however,  al- 
ways necessarily  fatal ;  indeed  in  its  milder 
forms,  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  as  frequently  only  occasions  temporary 
unconsciousnesa     In  bleeding,  fainting  is 
often  produced,  but  death  does  not  follow 
that  simple  operation.      Fatal   syncope, 
however,  may  follow  great  loss  of  blood, 
violent  pain,  mental  emotions,  and  certain 
impressions  on  the  organs  of  sight  and 
smell.     The  heart,  erroneously  supposed 
at  former  periods,  and  still  referred  to  as 
the  seat  of  the  afiections,  is  the  great  cen- 
ter of  circulation,  and  a  suspension  of  tliat 
power  is  at  once  followed  by  a  cessation 
of  all  the  vital  functions,  and  even  vitality 
itself. 

Although  death  may  commence  at  the 
lungs,  heart)  or  brain,  yet  a  close  analysis 
of  the  subject  exhibits  the  fact,  that  the 
Inrain  is  intrinsically  the  organ  upon  which 
the  destructive  influences  are  ^no/Zy  spent 
Thus,  in  asphyxia,  black  blood  poisons 


and  paralyzes  the  cerebral  organs.  While 
in  syncope  the  brain  is  deprived  of  all 
blood,  which  is  instantly  followed  by  com- 
plete loss  of  nervous  power.  Death,  then, 
is  the  result  of  exhaustion  or  suppression  of 
nervous  energy. 

When  death  has  taken  place  in  vital  or- 
gans, those  of  minor  importance  next  cat- 
enate in  the  dying  series,  until  the  entire 
body  is  a  lifeless  masa     Vitality  having 
left  the  entire  system,  it  is  at  once  deprived 
of  the  preserving  influences  of  organic 
forces,  and    is  of   necessity  immediately 
placed  under  the  control  of  physical  laws. 
The  signs  of  death  it  would  seem  are 
terribly  plain,  yet  are  not  always  certain. 
They  are  divided  into  the  deceptive^  the 
probable,  and  the  ceHain,    The  deceptive 
are  cessation  of  motion,  absence  of  exha- 
lation from  the  lungs,  fixed  eyes,  paleness 
and  coldness.    The  probable  include  ri- 
gidity of  the  limbs,  opacity  and  sinking  of 
the  eyes,  and  partial  gangrene.     The  only 
ceHain  sign  is  absolute  putrefaction. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  death,  or 
that  which  precedes  it,  no  general  position 
can  be  assumed.  When  the  brain  is  orig- 
inally implicated,  and  death  is  produced 
by  apoplexy,  all  sensation  being  destroyed, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  connected  with  pain. 
In  asphyxia,  when  brought  on  gradually 
by  a  combination  of  causes,  the  greatest 
amount  of  agony  is  inflicted,  which  we  are 
capable  of  suffering.  I  wy  agony  because 
pain  does  not  compass  its  horrors;  no  sen- 
sation can  equal  the  terrible  struggle  atp 
tending  suffocation.  True,  sudden  as- 
phyxia prevents  continued  suffering,  but 
the  pain  is  equally  intense,  though  leas 
protracted 

In  syncope,  painful  sensations  are  expe- 
rienced in  the  first  stage  of  the  process, 
but  an  enUre  cessation  of  sensibility,  so 
speedily  follows,  that  death  commencing 
at  the  heart  is  comparatively  tranquil. 
In  all  these  instances  we  perceive  that  the 
action  on  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  deatL 
The  conclusion  therefore  follows,  that  in 
articulo  mortis  all  feeling  is  lost,  and  not 
the  slightest  physical  sensation  can  be  ex- 
perienced.   Excessive  pain  is  often  endured 
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during  the  progrees  of  diseaBe,  but  when 

that  point  haa  been  attained  which  is  to 

loose  the  Oordian    knot,  the   brain    has 

been  so  completely  destroyed,  as  a  necesaa- 

ly  pre-requisite  to  produce  death,  that  no 

seneation  can  be  appreciated. 

Thus  ends  life.     After  having  struggled 

through  the  pain  and  turmoil  of  the  first 

existence,  and  endured  the  pangs  of  the 

last  conflict,  the  kind  hand  of  Providence 

draws  a  narcotic  mantle  over  the  writhing 

body,  antethesia  spreads  a  last  sleep  upon 

the  sinking  frame,  and  all  is  hushed  in 

death.     Then    the  spirit,  on  the  wings  of 

love,   enters  the  vestibule  of  everlasting 

glory,  where  heavenly  radiance  throws  out 

her  transcendent  banners,  on  whose  mag- 

nificient  folds  glows  the  ensign  of  Omnip- 
otence. 
Flint  HOI,  Mo. 
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This  is  a  hackneyed  subject — a  subject 
which  the  most  profound  and  astute  stars 
in  the  galaxy  of  medical  lore,  have  essayed 
in  every  point  of  the  compass,  until  a 
mine  of  truth  has  been  evolved,  astonish- 
ing to  the  student,  and  potent  in  the  relief 
of  the  sufferer  with  disease ;  but  which, 
too,  in  the  other  extreme,  has  been  spun 
out,  until  the  fibres  of  its  web  become  lost 
in  a  tissue  of  imagination,  and  the  author's 
brain  is  exhausted  in  delusive  fabrication. 
It  may  be  thought  obtrusive  on  my  part, 
nnsophiaticated  as  my  mind  is  in  logic,  to 
invade  this  field  of  learning,  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  plow  any  new  furrows,  but 
ramble  in  those  deeply  ditched  by  others. 

Prominently  in  the  division  on  this  sub- 
ject, among  authors,  is  the  bandying  of 
words  whether  inflammation  and  fever  are 
diseases,  or  mere  healthy  exacerbations  of 
the  vital  economy  to  remove  disease.  Some 
are  pro  and  others  can :  one  holds  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  these  affections  is  in 
the  cardiac  force,  another  that  it  is  in  the 
eapUlary  system ;  one  that  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  is  its  gauge,  another  that  the  glo- 


bules are  its  sole  stimulant  Out  of  these 
questions,  ninsettled  as  they  are,  have  nev- 
ertheless grown  heterodox  systems;  the 
most  shallow  and  exclusive  among  these 
absolutely  maintains — adopts  it  as  a  basis 
of  procedure — that  '^  heat  is  life,  and  cold 
is  death" — ^the  true  calling  of  the  physi- 
cian being  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  fever, 
as  a  barrier  against  tlie  progress  of  the 
monster,  death,  or  cold.  Ergo,  red  pepper 
and  steam  play  that  very  important  part, 
sole  part,  in  cooking  up  poor,  suffering  hu- 
man flesh,  till  it  is  *^done  brown." 

These  theoretical  differences  seem,  also, 
to  have  obtained  consideration  by  some  of 
the  ever  honored  Faculty  of  my  Eclectic 
alma  mater.  These  worthy  members  seem 
so  totally  eclectic  in  their  views,  as  to  be 
quite  tangential  on  this  all-unimportant 
question  of  worda  The  Professor  of  Phy* 
siology*  refers  fever  and  inflammation  ex- 
clusively to  the  pathological  deviations  of 
the  blood ;  that  these  conditions  are  dis- 
eases as  unlike  as  day  and  night — the  plas- 
ma being  the  fane  et  erigo  'of  tliem.  Fibrin 
is  held  as  the  standard;  its  rise  indicating 
the  hight  of  the  inflammatory  condition, 
and  its  fall  the  febrile,  typhoid,  or  defibrin- 
ised  condition  of  the  blood.  That  in  all 
inflammatory  exacerbations,  the  fibrin  va- 
ries in  increase,  and  in  all  febrile,  in  de- 
crease; and  that  these  states  of  the  blood 
necessarily  imply  disease,  because  both 
differ  from  the  physiological  proportion. 

The  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice, 
on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  most  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  defective  depuration, 
and  fever  and  inflammation  are  physio* 
Biological  actions  of  the  system,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  cast  off  disease;  that 
there  is  an  inherent  power  of  the  animal 
economy,  by  which  nature  guards  it  against 
disease ;  that  disease  is  not  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, or  morbid  growth,  per  se,  bearing 
proportion,  sice  and  shape,  but  that  condi- 
tion of  a  part  which  disqualifies  it  for  the 
normal  performance  of  its  functiona  Fe- 
ver is  a  manifestation  of  an  efibrt  of  tlie 

[*  FK>f.  Boohanan  was  filling  tlu«  chair  in 
1S64,  when  Dr.  Btnve  was  in  attendance*— £d.] 
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system  to  remove  the  abnormal  condition, 
in  a  hightened  physiological  manner.  In- 
flammation is  an  evidence  of  local  disease 
in  one  or  more  parts — the  means  employed 
by  nature  to  remove  obstructions,  and  re- 
store the  parts  to  a  normal  action. 

This  definition  does  not  imply  an  excess 
of  health,  or  an  increase  of  vital  energy. 
The  excited  condition  of  the  circulation  in- 
dicates rather  a  more  rapid  waste  of  the 
tissues,  and  a  decline  from  the  physiologi- 
cal standard.  Excitement  is  not  strength, 
but  a  mustering  of  the  vital  forces,  so  as  to 
concentrate  them  in  a  solid  phalanx  against 
the  invader,  disease;  the  natural  conse^ 
quence  of  which  is,  a  proportionate  exhaus- 
tion and  waste — ^proof  of  the  tendency  in 
all  affections  to  a  decrease  of  stamina. 
Should  the  nurturer  of  health  aid  nature 
in  her  undertaking,  or  the  disease  by  de- 
pletion ? 

The  locked  condition  of  the  secretions, 
which  obtains  in  acute  diseases  so  gener^ 
ally,  is  a  most  apparent  proof  of  this  de- 
cline. Physiology  teaches  us  that  a  free 
flux  of  the  secretions  rapidly  destroys  the 
vital  energy.  In  cases  of  fracture  of  bone, 
if  constipation  supervene,  every  writer  on 
surgery  regards  it  as  an  attempt  of  nature 
to  set  up  a  recuperative  process,  by  induc- 
ing inflammation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  di- 
arrhea supervene,  it  is  regarded  as  a  very 
unfavorable  prognosis,  and  union  of  the 
flracture  is  arrested.  In  typhus  fever,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, constipation  was  the  first  and 
only  symptom  upon  which  a  favorable 
prognosis  could  be  based  with  any  degree 
of  surety.  On  the  contrary,  if  excessive 
secretion  of  the  skin,  and  particularly  the 
bowels,  obtained,  it  was  an  alarming  evi- 
dence of  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  tissues 
and  prostration  of  the  powers  of  life. 

All  authors  hold  that  fever  and  inflam- 
mation, which  I  consider  synonymous,  are 
an  increase  or  exaltation  of  the  vital  force. 
If  such  be  the  case,  all  the  functions  of  the 
glandular  system  should  be  exalted:  we 
have  already  found  the  converse.  If  there 
could  ever  be  such  a  condition  as  excess  of 
health,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  impossi- 


ble, all  the  secretions  would  be  augmented; 
for  under  the  full  and  equable  performance 
of  these  functions  only,  could  health  or  the 
physiological  balance  obtain.  If  the  ac- 
tion of  one  organ  is  increased,  it  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  another  or  the  general  sys- 
tem— a  tendency  to  lessen  vitality — and 
the  preservative  power  batties  against  this 
drain,  by  locking  up  the  gates  of  the  secre- 
tions ;  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues  is 
arrested,  strength  and  vitality  are  retained, 
and  thus  Nature  fortifies  herself  by  hus- 
banding her  resources,  during  the  struggle 
with  disease.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  preservative  tendency 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  who  will 
deny  it  ? 

That  there  is  an  increase  of  vital  f<»ce 
in  the  system,  under  inflammatory  action, 
is  an  error  well  grounded  in  the  minds  of 
Old  School  authors,  and  upon  it  they  base 
their  antiphlogistic  and  depletory  treatr 
ment  The  plasticity,  or  organizable  char- 
acter of  the  blood,  dependent  on  the  ratio 
of  that  protean  constituent,  fibrin,  has  led 
to  this  conclusion.  But  Majendie,  in  his 
experiments  on  the  blood,  has  shown  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  by  depletory  means,  x)er 
venesection,  the  fibrin  is  augmented  at 
every  repetition.  The  Professor  of  Phya- 
ology,  however,  seems  to  entertain  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
equation,  which  was  computed,  of  course, 
by  the  proportion  of  constituents  in  the 
blood  drawn,  and  must  necessarily  vary 
from  that  in  the  system,  and  that,  also,  of 
each  succeeding  venesection,  for  the  great- 
er the  proportion  the  more  of  it  would  flow 
off;  and  from  this  he  inferred  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  ^is  element  changed  to  an 
augmentation  at  all  or  not,  as  this  muai 
always  be  a4judged  by  venesected  blood. 
And  this  idea  apparentiy  militates  with 
one  declared  before,  that  the  amount  of 
inflammatory  reaction  oonesponded  to 
the  increase  of  flbrin. 

But  this  is  an  attenuated  and  entangling 
subject,  upon  which  there  are  myriads  of 
dissimilar  views,  and  not  at  all  practical 
1  will,  therefore,  take  up  the  subject  to 
some  extent  in  its  practical  applicationBy 
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as  taken  from  the  Professor  of  Surgery, 
who  seems,  en  ptusantf  quite  non-commit- 
tal, neither  declaring  inflammation  a  disr 
ease  nor  a  healthy  action  that  should  he 
fostered,  hut  the  most  healthy  action  a 
morbid  tissue  can  generate. 

Inflammation,  then,  to  a  temperate  de- 
gree, becomes  a  salutary  process  of  nature. 
The  plasticity  of  the  blood  is  elevated,  and 
the  exudation  of  lymph  is  established. 
All  diseases  are  more  or  less  re-active.  If 
the  re-action  be  insufficient,  local  stimu* 
lants  and  general  tonics  are  indicated.  It 
may,  however,  run  to  that  grade,  so  as  to 
produce  destruction  to  the  part,  causing 
death  or  mortification — showing  that  the 
normal  formation  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  reaction.  From  98"*  to  KM"*  Fah. 
gives  vigor  and  comfort  to  the  human 
body.  Does  that  prove  that  every  degree 
of  beat  above  this  point  adds  zest  to  the 
embonpoirUf  Yet  some  contracted,  one- 
idea  men  want  to  enforce  this  exclusion  to 
the  fteaming  point. 

Fever,  being  a  "manifestation  of  an 
effort,"  involves  the  general  system.  Its 
causes  may  be  numerous.  Cold,  damp  air 
b  the  most  frequent  Process— cold  con- 
Btringes  the  surface;  the  blood  is  forced 
back ;  torpor,  and  a  retention  of  effete  ma- 
terial, occur;  moisture  aids  in  conducting 
off  heat,  and  a  chill  follows.  The  retained 
foreign  material  becomes  a  source  of  irri- 
tation; the  nervous  influence  is  cut  off, 
and  electricity  accumulates;  chemical 
changes  proceed.  A  parched,  heated  sur- 
face is  the  result,  which  the  excited  re-ac- 
tion of  the  heart  attempts  to  remove,  and 
we  have  what  is  expressed,  fever.  The  re- 
action always  corresponds  to  the  debility 
of  the  system  and  previous  nervous  de- 
pression. Equalization  of  the  circulation, 
sponge  bath,  etc,  will  palliate. 

Ihflammation  is  "an  evidence  of  local 
disease."  Pain,  heat,  redness,  and  tume- 
iSftction,  are  its  symptoms.  Causes  are  va- 
rious :  ii^uries,  local  obstructions,  wounds, 
contusions,  &c.;  heat  and  cold ;  chemical 
corrosion;  specific  contagion.  These  may 
be  direct  or  indirect 

Pain, — ^This  seems  a  constant  attendant 


upon  inflammation,  except,  perhaps,  it  be 
in  the  brain.  Its  modu$  operandi  seems 
purely  mechanical  There  is  an  amount 
of  morbific  matter  retained,  which,  circu- 
lating into  the  minute  capillaries,  becomes 
arrested,  and  distends  their  walla  Every 
ramusculi  and  vase  vasorum  is  fblly  sup- 
plied with  delicate  expansions  of  nerve- 
fibrilla,  encompassing  it  spirally.  The 
distension,  then,  consequent  upon  the  ac- 
cumulation of  morbid  matter,  is  said  to 
produce  pain.  The  pain  of  a  nerve-trunk 
and  membrane  is  shooting  and  transitory. 
A  sympathy  of  distant  parts  may  exist,  as 
the  stomach  and  lungs  through  the  pneu- 
mogastric.  Pain  of  the  serous  surfaces  is 
sharp,  lancinating,  and  pricking;  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  scalding  when  excited; 
of  the  bones  and  cartilages,  deep,  aching, 
gnawing,  and  generally  severest  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  day;  of  the  fibrous  struc- 
tures, aching  and  severe,  like  "wrenching 
the  part  in  a  vice."  Some  hold  that  there 
is  a  constriction  and  greater  intensity  of 
circulation ;  others  that  there  exists  a  dila- 
tation and  congestion.  The  former  doubtr 
less  first  obtains,  and  the  latter  supervenea 

Heat  is  actually  increased,  yet  not  to 
that  extent  which  the  morbidly  sensative 
part  would  indicate  to  the  patient  The 
cause  may  be  oxygenation,  or  an  accumu- 
lation of  electricity ;  heat  and  electricity 
seem  to  have  a  common  origin. 

Eedness  is  referable  to  retention  and  oxy- 
genation of  the  congested  blood. 

Tbbmikationb  of  Inflaxmatiok  :  Beso- 
lution,  exudation,  suppuration,  ulceration, 
hardening,  softening,  and  gangrene  or  mor- 
tification. 

Resolution  is  a  recession  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  a  restoration  of  the  part  to  a  nor- 
mal action,  without  assuming  any  of  the 
other  terminationa  The  pain  and  heat 
become  milder,  and  the  other  symptoms 
gradually  ceasa  It  may  be  expected  when 
the  pain  is  not  very  acute,  and  no  throb- 
bing sensation  in  the  swelling.  Adhesion, 
union  by  first  intention. 

Inflammation  most  fluently  resolves, 
however,  after  exudation  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent takes  place,  especially  with  serous 
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membranee.  What  ie  termed  a  criBis  gen- 
erally indicates  this  resolution.  It  con- 
sists in  a  copious  saline  perspiration,  or 
urine  full  of  albumen,  or  molecular  fibrin. 
If  pus  form  to  a  limited  extent,  it,  too, 
may  become  absorbed.  Globules  of  h  ealthy 
pus  may  circulate  from  their  size,  sana  in- 
jury, and  be  excreted  The  mucous  sur- 
faces differ  much  in  their  structure,  and 
consequently,  in  their  physiological  and 
pathological  secretions.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  pus,  glutinous  mucous  globules, 
and  scales  of  epith(:lium.  In  the  early 
stage,  it  seems  somewhat  saline,  and  in 
the  latter  there  is  an  increase  of  fatty  mat- 
ter. The  mucous  surfaces  never  terminate 
in  resolution  directly,  but  frequently  in  ul- 
ceration, as  in  dysentery. 

Exudation  consists  of  two  kinds,  serum, 
and  fibrin.  As  the  tissues  become  lax,  or 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  spongy,  serum  first 
exudes,  then  plastic  lymph,  or  fibrin. 
**XJbi  irritatio  ibi  flaxis,"  is  the  stale  and 
oftrrepeated  "saw"  ascribed  to  this  condi- 
tion as  the  cause.  It  is  also  held  that 
the  vis  a  tergo  is  intensified,  which  is  not 
the  case  till  the  general  system  becomes 
irritated. 

Dropsy  is  an  exudation  of  serum,  in  what- 
ever tissue  it  be  deposited,  and  is  always 
produced  by  inflammation.  A  mere  exci- 
tation of  the  inhalents,  or  passive  dropsy, 
never  occurs.  Resolution  is  performed  in 
the  order  exudation  took  place ;  first  se- 
rum, and  then  lymph,  become  absorbed ; 
sometimes,  however,  this  last  becomes  or- 
ganized, and  induration  follows 

Suppuration — or  formation  of  pus — a 
healthy  secretion.  Two  kinds:  laudable, 
or  healthy,  of  a  thick  creamy  consistence, 
and  sweetish  taste ;  sanious  ichonis,  or  un- 
healthy, feted  and  excoriating,  of  larger 
globules,  containing  no  granules.  When 
the  inflammatory  process  attains  a  certain 
hight  without  resolution,  there  is  an  epi- 
thelial or  vesicular  membrane,  formed  to 
secrete  pus  globules  which  float  in  the  li- 
quor puns.  If  the  inflammation  be  deep 
rooted,  the  pus  will  collect  in  a  cyst,  and 
we  have  abscess — ^abscess,  in  one  sense,  may 
be  said  to  be  present  in  every  ^case  till  it 


point  and  discharge.  This  sack  may  be- 
come ruptured  from  violence  or  compres- 
sion, its  contents  taken  up  by  the  circula- 
tion and  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  in  the 
form  of  abbumen-urea.  The  microscope 
discovers  this  to  be  particles  of  vesicular 
membrane.  But  if  it  be  unhealthy,  or 
ichorus,  the  pressure  then  may  force  it  into 
the  adjacent  cellular  tissue  and  produce 
traumatic  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  &c.,  through 
its  ischar.  If  it  should  fall  into  the  com- 
mon venous  sewer,  the  small  capillaries  of 
the  lungs  or  liver  would  arrest  it,  and  thus 
produce  its  disorganizing  effects  there. 

Ulceration. — It  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  suppuration, 
abscess,  and  ulceration ;  they  all  seem  ne- 
cessary concomitants.  Tou  can  not  have 
ulceration  without  these  two  preceding 
stages.  Ulceration  consists  in  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  tissues  by  some  chemical 
agency,  and  the  absorption  of  these  parti- 
cles, by  the  common  sewer  that  washes 
along  everything  it  can  float — ^the  venus 
system.  The  pus  collects  on  the  ulcer, 
and  is  seldom  absorbed  As  compression 
will  lessen  a  part  by  absorption,  so  a  conges- 
tion of  tlie  ramusculi  will  increase  the  re- 
moval of  the  tissues,  especially  if  disinte- 
grated by  sanious  pus. 

Symptoms  of  abscess — Pain,  inflammation, 
and  throbing,  accompanied  by  rigors.  Pla- 
cing the  left  hand  on  one  side,  and  striking 
with  the  right  on  the  other,  will  discover 
a  distinct  fluctuation ;  and  when  it  is  like- 
ly to  "point,"  it  presents  a  peculiar  pale- 
ness. Abscesses,  no  matter  where  situated, 
have  a  tendency  to  discharge  to  some  of 
the  surfaces,  as  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branee, pleural  or  peritoneal  cavities,  bile 
ducts,  &c 

Induration  depends  on  exudation  of 
lymph,  and  an  absorption  of  serum,  leav- 
ing the  fibrin  to  collect  into  an  indurated 
masa  Blood-vessels,  by  a  beautiful  and 
intricate  process,  pierce  this  mass,  and  if 
stimulated,  may  wash  it  away,  differing 
thus  from  adipose  and  encysted  tumora 
If,  through  irritation,  a  new  deposit  of 
lymph  supervenes,  and  which,  by  pressure, 
disintegrates  into  epitlielial  cells  and  pus, 
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the  indurated  mass  will  become  disorgan- 
ized. We  have  an  evidence  of  this  in  the 
common  furuncle.  If  there  should  exist 
a  morbid  irritability  of  the  system^  or 
strumous  habit^  these  tumors,  thus  formed, 
may  aasume  a  great  mal ignan cy.  Atrophy 
of  parts,  as  in  narrowing  the  bowels,  duc^ 
tns  adnasum,  and  many  other  parts,  adhe- 
sive bands  following  burns,  ectropeon,  &c., 
are  effects.  And  those  peculiar  abnormal 
secreting  surfaces,  caused  by  the  breaking 
up  and  de fusion  of  the  puncta  vasculosa, 
ii.^tulous  pipes,  Ac,  which  should  be  des- 
troyed to  a  healthy  base,  are  all  excrescen- 
ces of  this  deposit,  hardened  to  different 
degrees. 

Softening  may  be  considered  the  fre- 
quent prelude  to  gangrene.  The  blood  is 
defibrinized — lacks  the  lymph  character — 
debility  and  a  general  relaxation  or  soften- 
ing tendency  of  the  tissues  ensue.  This 
is  followed  by  congestion,  hemorrhage,  pu- 
trescence, and  gangrene.  We  observe 
this  in  general  typhoid  conditiona  Some 
organs,  as  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  liver, 
spleen,  &c,  with  a  peculiar  anemic,  and 
scrofulons  tumors,  are  mostly  disposed  to 
this  termination  of  inflammation.  Mu- 
cous membranes  and  indurated  masses 
seldom  soften,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  gen- 
erally a  deliquescent  or  oozing  process 

Sphacelous  mortification,  or  the  death 
of  a  part,  is  most  frequent  result  of  a  high 
grade  of  inflammation,  in  those  of  a  highly 
vascular  organization,  or  reactive  power 
in  the  system.  It  also  frequently  occurs 
from  the  opposite,  or  anemic  condition, 
when  it  follows  the  course  described  under 
softening,  congestion  and  extravasation  in- 
to the  surrounding  tissues,  and  the  gen- 
eral septic  tendency  of  the  blood.  A 
striking  evidence  of  this  occurred  in  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever  under  my  treatment, 
last  spring,  resulting  in  true  ungovernable 
eantrum  oris ;  commencing  m  the  cheek 
first,  and  finally  involving  the  gums  and 
bones  of  the  jawa  In  this  last  condition 
of  the  system — ^when  anemic  gives  rise  to 
flphaoeloiis — ^I  consider  the  prognosis  iner- 
liable  death. 

The  symptoms  of  mortification  under 
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the  high  grade  of  inflammation  are :  in- 
tense throbbing  of  the  part  without  fluc- 
tuation or  gathering  of  pus,  and  a  peculiar- 
ly hard  feel ;  a  very  dry,  hot,  and  often 
glassy  appearance  of  the  skin ;  no  sensa- 
tion in  the  part ;  the  part  presenting  a 
reddish  dark  hue,  and  emitting  a  peculiar 
warm  and  fetid  stench,  delirium,  &c.  The 
line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn  in  ex- 
ternal sphacelous,  the  dead  and  living 
parts  separated,  and  life  preserved. 

Internal  Ganyrene  may  be  expected 
when  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain  occurs; 
small  thready  pulse ;  dark  tongue ;  diar- 
rhea, greenish,  curdly,  and  intensely  fetid ; 
mental  aberration ;  cold  clammy  sweat,  &c. 

Gangrene  is  divided  into  two  kinds, 
humid  and  dry,  or  gangrena  eenilia  The 
humid  consists  in  an  obstruction  of  the 
veins,  and  the  consequent  retention  of  the 
blood,  rendering  it,  of  course,  more  or  less 
humid.  The  converse  obtains  in  the  dry 
form.  There  the  obstruction  exists  in  the 
arterial  system.  The  parts  unnourished  by 
blood  become  dead,  and  the  venous  ac- 
tion being  unobstructed,  renders  them  dry 
by  conducting  the  fluids  centripetally. 

As  far  as  the  constitution  or  general  sys- 
tem isjnvolved,  we  have  two  great  divis- 
ions of  inflammation — acute,  and  chron- 
ic. The  acute  runs  through  its  course 
speedily  and  terminates  in  resolution,  sup- 
puration, or  the  chronic  form,  which  gen- 
erally terminates  in  effusion  or  ulceration. 

The  "manifestations  of  an  effort"  accom- 
panying either  the  acuieor  chronic  forms 
of  inflammation  are  denominated,  simple, 
erathretic,  torpid,  malignant,  obscure,  idio- 
pathic, symptomatic,  specific,  and  sympa- 
thetic, fevers.  To  go  into  the  considera- 
tion of  these  fevers  respectively,  would 
render  the  subject  prolix  and  wearisome. 


CoNOEKiTAL  Hernia. — ^M.  Jobert  {Rev, 
Med.-Chir.)  relates  four  cases  treated  suc- 
cessfully by  iodine  injectiona  The  plan 
was  proposed  by  Velpeau,  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  H.  Jobert  does  not  cut 
into  the  sac,  after  Velpeau's  method,  bat 
merely  panctures  it 
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Birkett  reports  a  case  in  which  there 
was  an  abscess  formed  in  the  breast  of  a 
child  three  months  old,  and  whose  mother 
stated  to  Mr.  Birkett  that,  unlike  her  other 
children,  the  breasts  of  this  one  had  not 
had  the  usual  milky  discharge  from  the 
mammary  gland ;  and  in  another  case, 
where  the  child  was  sixteen  months  old,  an 
abscess  was  present,  and  the  breast  swelled 
very  much,  in  which  there  was  also  a  dis- 
charge from  the  vulva,  showing  that  the 
genitals  were  in  an  irritated  condition — ^an- 
other evidence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  parta 
But  however  often  we  may  be  called  to 
treat  such  tumefactions  and  swelling  of  the 
infantile  breasts,  we  shall  find  the  symp- 
toms rapidly  subsiding  ailer  the  slightest 
attention ;  and  that  in  no  caae  do  they  end 
in  serious  lesions. 

When  we  approach  nearer  to  puberty, 
the  breasts  become  more  subject  to  dis- 
ease, and  not  unfrequently  we  shall  find, 
that  they  then  readily  assume  a  form  of 
malignancy  which  demands  our  utmost  at- 
tention. And  what  adds  to  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  their  treatment,  is  the  mod- 
esty of  those  thus  afflicted,  and  their  indis- 
position to  permit  examinations  to  be 
made,  while  the  disease  is  yet  in  its  incipi- 
ent stages. 

With  the  complete  development  of  the 
ovaries,  and  the  establishment  of  the  cata- 
menia,  the  mammary  glands  rapidly  en- 
large, and  assume  their  perfect  shape ;  the 
areola  deepens,  and  the  nipple  evolves  into 
its  natural  prominence,  of  course  not  ac- 
quiring the  size  and  shape  which  it  is  after- 
ward to  attain.  Changes  thus  occurring 
are  perfectly  natural,  and  do  not  commonly 
give  rise  to  disturbances  which  require  sur- 
gical attention;  yet  they  sometimes  do, 
and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  suggestions  respecting  those 
diseased  conditions. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  natural 
period  of  female  development  varies  with 
climate,  habits  and  constitution.  It  may 
be  stated  to  range  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  M.  Bourgat  Saint  Hi- 
laire  relates  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  born 


in  Louisana,  .on  the  13th  of  December, 
1837,    having    from    birth     well-formed 
breasts,  and  having  the  pubes  covered  with 
hair,  as  in  a  girl  of  fifteen.     The  catame- 
nia  appeared  when    the  child  was  three 
years  of  age,  and  continued    to  appear 
monthly,  as  in  women  generally,  after  pu- 
berty has    been    fully  established.      The 
quantity  of  the  catamenial  discharge  was 
as  great  as  in  women  fully  developed;  the 
time  of  the  discharge  being  usually  four 
days.  This  is  certainly  an  anomalous  case, 
but  none  the  less  interesting  as  a  fact    A 
similar  case  is  reported  in  vol.  2,  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.     This  child  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  waterman  at  Lincoln.     The  cate- 
menia  appeared  before  she  was  three  years 
years  old ;  at  first  occurring  at  long  inter- 
vals, but  becoming  more  regular  as  she 
acquired  age.    ''The  catamenia,"  says  Sir 
Astley,  "exactly  resembled  that  of  most 
women,  except  that   it  was  rather  of  a 
darker  color."    The  breasts  were  very  full, 
being  as  large  as  those  of  most  women  at 
twenty  years  of  age.    Her  pelvis  was  well 
developed,  and  the  pubes  covered  with  a 
light  colored  hair.    She  did  not  aeem  to 
possess  the  sexual  desire,  and  was  not 
more  modest  than  most  children  at  her 
age.    When  six  years  of  age  she  menstru- 
ated regularly  every  21st   day,  the  die- 
charge  lasting  four  day&     She  had  fre- 
quent leucorrhoea,  and  when  in  her  seventh 
year,  exhibited  much  more  modesty  than 
before.    This  girl  had  other  sisters  who 
did  not  manifest  any  forwardneaa.     Other 
cases  have  been  recorded,  but  these  are 
quite  sufilicient  to  show  that  the  breasts,  in 
connection  with  the  ovaries,  may  be  devel- 
oped at  a  very  early  age ;   while  on   the 
other  hand,  numerous  cases  are  recorded 
where  neither  the  ovaries  nor  the  breasts 
were  ever  developed 

Even  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  or  at 
the  period  when  puberty  is  being  establish- 
ed, the  breasts  may  become  the  se&t  of 
cancer,  and  other  malignant  diseases, 
though  such  instances  are  not  common,  by 
any  meana     Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  relates 
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the  case  of  a  girl  aged  13,  on  whom  he 
found  carcinoma  medullae,  of  the  breasts, 
which  was  removed,  and  who  died,  not- 
withstanding the  operation.  Lyford  re- 
ports a  similar  case  in  the  London  Lancet, 
and  also  refers  to  a  specimen  in  the  muse- 
um of  St.  Bortholomew's  Hospital,  which 
was  taken  fron\  a  girl  aged  sixteen  years. 

The  diseases  most  apt  to  attack  the 
mammary  gland,  at  the  period  of  puberty, 
are  inflammation  and  its  sequelae,  and  often 
ending  in  chronic  abscess,  which,  if  suffer- 
ed to  run  on,  may  finally  develop  itself  into 
malignant  tumor.  Girls,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  puberty,  have  niost  to  fear  from 
tubercular  diseases  of  the  lungs,  mournful 
instances  of  which  we  see  almost  dailv. 

» 

The  surgeon  who  expects  to  master  the 
treatment  of  diseases  incident  to  the  breasts, 
must  not  neglect  to  glean  from  every  source 
all  such  information  as  will  lead  into  an 
onderstanding  of  the  basis  of  those  pa^ 
thological  states,  which  form  their  devel- 
opment He  ought  to  examine  with  a  mi- 
croscope the  com  posit  cells  of  every  mor- 
bid growth,  the  pus,  the  fibers,  the  blood- 
vessels, the  tissues,  and  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  attendant  secretions. 

As  it  will  be  to  the  diseases  which  affect 
the  mammary  glands  after  puberty,  that  I 
shall  direct  your  attention  more  particular- 
ly, I  close  this  lecture  by  reminding  you 
of  some  of  the  effects  of  common  infiam- 
matioD  in  the  breasts.  This  has  been  di- 
vided by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  into  three 
stages  which  he  very  appropriately  terms 
adhesive,  suppurative,  and  ulcerative. 
Adhesive  inflammation  produces  a  firm 
and  very  sensitive  enlargement,  which,  in 
oonsequeDce  of  the  tardiness  of  the  dense 
fascial  membrane  in  yielding  to  the  en- 
lar^ment,  often  occasions  excruciating 
pain  and  sufiering  to  the  patient  The 
solidity  of  the  swelled  gland  depends  upon 
the  engorgement  of  the  interstices  with  the 
serous  and  fibrous  portions,  of  the  blood. 
The  blush  of  inflammation  is  well  marked, 
and  the  throbbing  quite  sensible.  Shiver- 
inga  reveal  the  fact  that  the  general  system 
is  inftocnced  by  the  local  inflammation. 
This  shivering  is  succeeded  by  heat  and  1 


copious  perspiration.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses the  cuticle  separates,  ulceration  is 
established  in  the  cutis,  and  a  discharge 
follows.  This  process  is  completed  in 
fVom  one  to  three  weeks — the  disease  run- 
ning its  course  much  more  rapidly  in  some 
than  in  others.  This  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion mostly  attacks  young  mothers,  and 
for  obvious  reasons.  When  we  endeavor 
to  arrest  the  first  stage,  we  shall  not  be 
often  compelled  to  treat  the  suppurative 
stage.  Fomentations,  and  washings  with 
cool  lotions,  will  be  found  of  great  benefit, 
and  a  poultice,  in  which  there  has  been 
incorporated  a  large  quantity  of  veratrin, 
will  be  serviceable.  Or,  if  the  suppurative 
stage  has  been  reached,  then  we  must  rely 
upon  hop  and  poppy  fomentations,  and 
hy  osciamus  poultices.  The  abscesses  of  the 
ulcerative  stage  are  to  be  opened  with  the 
lancet,  as  soon  as  there  is  much  evidence 
of  accumulated  matter,  and  then  the  part 
is  to  be  treated  with  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations— the  minutia  of  which  will  appear 
in  subsequent  lectures. 
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We  are  somewhat  amused  at  the  dissimi- 
lar and  contrasting  tone  of  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  relation  to  our 
edition  of  Gregory's  Chemistry.  But  we 
find  consolation  in  the  fact,  that  in  every 
instance  which  has  vet  come  beneath  oar 
notice,  the  articles  which  are  antagonist  to 
the  book,  give  unequivocal  evidence — by 
the  spirit  of  malignancy  and  over-strained 
efforts  at  effect,  which  they  evince — that 
the  virulence  is  directed  more  against  the 
editor  personally,  Uian  the  book.  While 
such  able  chemists  and  polished  writers  as 
Prof.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  of  Baltimore,  speak 
highly  in  praise  of  our  edition  of  Gregory's 
Chemistry,  such  a  man  as  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  jr.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  evinced 
such  bitter  acrimony,  and  such  a  vindictive 
and  malicious  spirit,  that  we  must  look  to 
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other  motives  for  the  tone  of  "criticism/* 
than  those  which  the  defects  of  the  book 
might  call  forth.    Now  we  think  that  a 
part  of  the  motives  which  have  given  birth 
to  this  malevolent  attack  of  young  Silli- 
man,  proceeds  from  the  fact,  that  his  own 
chemical    compilation  has,  in   many  in- 
stances, been  thrown  out  of  our  prominent 
colleges,  while  our  edition  of  Gregory  has 
supplied  its  place.     Now  this  Chemistry  of 
Silliman  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  feeblest  at- 
tempts at  compilation,  which  the  teeming 
press  of  this  country  has  brought  fortli. 
Until  we  examined  tliis  work,  we  were  led 
to  believe  that  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  from 
the  great    flourish   and    pretension  with 
which  his  name  has  been  bandied  about  in 
several  of  our  scientific  journals,  was  a  man 
of  some  considerable  scientific  attainment 
But  a  perusal  of  this  work  upon  chemistry 
has  led  us  to  the  same  conclusion  that  it  had 
previously  some  of  our  scientific  friends— 
that  this  man,  with  all  his  pretension,  is 
the  veriest  charlatan  that  has  started  up 
from  among  the  ever-boastful    Yankees. 
We  defy  the  man,  at  all  cognizant  of  good 
syntax,  or  of  chemical  science,  to  point  out 
to  us  a  single  illustration,  in  this  entire 
work,  of  an  approach  even  to  mediocrity. 
The  latt«r  part  of  his  book  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Canada.     It  is  the  only 
original  part  of  the  book,  and  the  only  por- 
tion which  is  worth  the  ink  and  paper  con- 
sumed upon  it     This  is  not  mere  assertion. 
We  shall  prove  in  a  future  article,  by  pas- 
sages from  the  book  itself,  that  it  is  but  a 
mere  mess  of  charlatancy  and  pretension, 
and  that,  therefore,  as  it  is  forced  upon  the 
public  as  a  text-book  upon  chemistry,  it  is 
simply  a  fraud  upon  community. 

Another  reason  why  the  virulence  of 
this  Mr.  Silliman  has  been  so  signally 
aroused,  proceeds  from  the  fact,  that  the 
dedication  complimentary  to  his  father, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  Gre- 
gory's Chemistry,  has  been  withdrawn — 
the  book  being  now  inscribed  to  "The 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science."  Our  reasons  for  this 
procedure  are  ample  and  significant     It 


was  not  done  until  we  had  received  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  of 
this  country,  but  wherefore  it  was  done 
had  better  remain  hidden  from  the  public. 

If  that  little  clique  of  chemists  who  gang 
about  Yak  College,  suppose  that  they  are 
the  exiWnents  of  American  science,  they 
certaij|ly  labor  under  a  delusion  as  profound 
as  iMs  ridiculous.  The  American  people 
w'm  tolerate  aristocracy  in  nothing;  but 

en  a  gang  of  men  who  have  really  given 
us  nothing  by  which  we  may  judge  of  their 
erudition,  attempt  to  foist  themselves  upon 
tlie  public  as  the  aristocracy  of  science,  then 
it  behooves  really  scientific  men  to  expose 
their  charlatanism  and  pretension  to  the 
public.  We  learn  from  some  of  the  ablest 
savants  in  the  South,  that  this  exposure 
will  be  as  truthful  as  it  will  be  effectual. 

This  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  is  not  un- 
known in  the  West,  for  he  flourished 
amongst  us  awhile,  and  then  disappeared. 
Under  the  prestige  of  his  father's  name,  he 
obtained  the  chemical  chair  of  one  of  the 
Louisville  medical  coUegea  He  retained 
it,  however,  only  a  brief  time ;  his  father's 
patronymic  being  the  only  virtue  that  he 
brought  into  the  school.  As  he,  soon  after 
his  appointment,  left  the  college  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  yielded  his  chair  to  one  far 
his  superior  in  chemical  knowledge,  neither 
would  the  reputation  he  brought  here  ever 
recover  any  thing  by  returning  to  the  city 
he  so  ignominiously  deserted.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  only  scientific  achievement 
that  this  gentleman  ever  accomplished, 
yet,  with  a  pretension  which  is  as  ludicrous 
as  it  is  bold,  he  thrusts  himself  upon  the 
patience  of  the  readers  of  his  Other's  Jour- 
nal, and  essays  to  write  a  critique  upon 
one  of  the  ablest  works  upon  chemical  sci- 
ence extant  1  In  a  future  article,  we  shall 
exhibit  the  charlanancy  of  this  man,  by 
extracts  from,  and  remarks  upon,  the  work 
he  has  compiled. 


To  Grow  Bkautiful. — ^Cultivate  kindly 
pympathy  and  forbearance,  with  increasing 
love  to  God  and  man. 
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APHORISMS    ON    THE    HYGIENE 
AND  NURSING  OF  INFANTS. 


[From  the  laat  edition  of  Bouchut's 
'*TrQite  Pratique  des  Maladies  den  Nvntr 
9eaux  Nes  et  de$  Enfane  a  la  Mamelle" — 
Translated  by  J.  C.  R,  Dayton,  Ohio.] 

The  child  should  be  subjected  to  Hygi- 
enic regulations  from  its  cradle,  in  order 
to  sustain  its  constitution  if  it  is  good,  and 
in  order  to  ameliorate  it  if  bad. 

We  must  combat,  in  early  infancy,  the 
ficrofulous,  gouty,  and  syphilitic  disposi- 
tions inherited  from  the  parents. 

A  roan  with  impure  blood  should  never 

think  of  perpetuating  his  race. 

A  woman  who  becomes  encienie,  should 
renounce  those  habits,  pleasures,  and  fa- 
tigues, which  may  exercise  an  evil  influ- 
^  ence  upon  the  health  of  the  foetus,  if  she 
wishes  to  give  birth  to  a  healthy  child. 

Denial  of  the  unreasonable  caprices  of 
a  pr^nant  woman  can  not  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  health  of  the  infant 

A  woman  can  and  ought  to  nurse  her 
child,  if  she  is  in  good  health,  and  if  her 
parents  or  immediate  relations  are  not 
scrofulous,  consumptive,  or  canceroua 

There  are  women  of  good  constitution 
unable,  nevertheless,  to  nurse,  for  their 
milk  is  small  in  quantity,  badly  elaborated, 
and  dries  up  irom  the  slightest  causes. 

A  woman  in  whom  the  mammary  se- 
eretion  is  very  active,  previous  to  her  ac- 
eonehment,  is  almost  always  a  good  nurse 

A  mother  who  nuiseS)  can  commence 
six  or  eight  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

A  woman  who  nurses,  should  not  suckle 
the  child  oftener  than  every  two  hours. 

Ad  infant  that  takes  the  breast  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  sucks  with  more  avidity  than 
others,  and  drains  the  breast  of  all  the 
milk  it  contains — and  it  is  the  part  last 
obtained  which  is  the  best,  as  it  contains 


more  cream  than  the  first  parts  of  the 
flow. 

Between  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  six 
or  seven  in  the  morning,  a  good  nurse  need 
only  suckle  the  child  once. 

It  is  dangerous  to  take,  for  a  hired  nurse, 
a  primiparous  woman ;  she  is  necessarily 
inexperienced. 

A  good  nurse  is  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  brown  hair,  the 
gums  bright  red,  the  form  inclined  to  em- 
honpoint^  the  breasts  well  formed,  firm,  and 
marbled  with  bluish  veins. 

A  nurse  should  not  have  any  mark,  re- 
cent or  ancient,  of  scroAila  or  syphilia 

The  milk  yellowish  in  the  first  months 
after  birth,  and  bluish  white  afterwards,  is 
an  alkaline  emulsion  formed  of  water  and 
solid  principles  dissolved  or  suspended. 

The  butter  is  only  suspended  in  the 
liquid ;  the  other  principles  are  dissolved. 

The  milk  shoald  be  abundant  to  be 
profitable. 

The  first  part  of  the  milk  drawn  from 
the  breasts  is  serous,  the  second  part  is 
thicker,  and  it  is  the  last  part  of  the 
draught  which  is  the  richest  and  the  most 
charged  with  cream. 

The  milk  (examined  by  the  microscope) 
should  be  filled  with  globules,  numerous, 
tolerably  large,  and  well  formed;  for  small 
globules,  resembling  dust,  are  a  sign  of  its 
bad  elaboration,  and  of  its  insufficiency. 

Too  few,  or  too  many  globules,  are  equal- 
ly injurioua 

The  milk  varies  in  its  composition,  ac- 
cording to  idiosyncrasy,  temperament,  con- 
stitution, the  time  elapsed  since  the  ac- 
couchment,  the  time  since  the  last  repast, 
the  regimen  of  the  nurse,  the  action  of  the 
genital  organs,  etc.,  eta;  but  the  differences 
are  not  so  great  as  to  modify  the  precept: 
"If  the  infant  thrives,  then  the  milk  is 
good." 

The  milk  is  altered  in  composition  by 
the  febrile  state,  and  by  acute  and  chronic 
diseases. 

Fever  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk, 
reduces  the  number  of  its  globules,  and 
concentrates  its  solids  in  a  smaller  proper* 
tion  of  water. 
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The  effect  is  the  same  in  different  de- 
grees, in  all  acute  affections,  and  in  some 
chronic  ones. 

Pus  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  milk, 
in  cases  of  abscess  of  the  breast 

The  influence  of  diseases  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  milk;  is  not  special  and  spe- 
cific, for  they  all  have  the  same  effect, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  fever. 

The  milk  of  a  healthy  nurse,  which  is 
too  rich,  or  too  highly  charged  with  solid 
elements,  is  indigestible,  and  causes  diar- 
rhea. 

Milk  altered,  reduced  and  impoverished, 
by  fever  or  by  disease,  also  causes  diar- 
rhea. 

Milk  altered  in  its  composition  by  fever 
or  disease,  does  not  always  exercise  an  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
child. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  alteration 
in  the  composition  of  the  milk,  the  result 
is  always  the  same  for  the  infant;  the  ac- 
cidents which  arise  have  always  for  their 
seat  the  digestive  canals,  and  diarrhea  is 
always  the  consequence. 

Milk  which  does  not  present  mnj  altera- 
tion appreciable  to  chemical  analysis,  may 
yet  be  altered  in  its  intimate  elaboration 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  an  injuri- 
ous aliment 

Spasms,  or  instantaneous  eonvulsions, 
result  ordinarily  from  changes  caused  in 
the  secretion  of  milk  by  mental  affeetions, 
too  lively  emotions  and  impressions,  agree- 
able or  painful,  experienced  by  the  nurse. 

Mental  impressions  dry  up  suddenly  the 
eecrecion  of  milk,  or  modify  seriously  the 
proportion  of  its  solid  elements. 

The  happiness  which  a  woman  feels  in 
fulfilling  her  duties  of  nurse,  is  the  cause 
of  the  internal  sensation,  at  the  moment 
she  is  going  to  nurse  the  child,  known  as 
the  draught 

The  premature  return  of  menstruation 
in  a  nurse  modifies  slightly  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  milk,  and  injures  its 
elaboration ;  but  if  the  infant  does  not  ap- 
pear to  suffer,  which  often  happens,  the 
nurse  may  be  retained. 

A  nurse  should  abstain  from  sexual  in- 


tercourse, if  she  experiences  great  excite- 
ment 
A  nurse  should  likewise  abstain  through 

fear  of  pregnancy,  which  modifies  the  milk 
in  quantity  and  quality,  so  as  to  render  it 
injurious  to  the  child. 

A  change  of  nurses  has  no  injurious  ef- 
fects, when  necessary  to  replace  a  poor  one 
by  a  better. 

The  nurse  should  be  changed  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Suckling,  by  mother  or  nurse,  may  give 
place  to  artificial  feeding. 

Feeding  by  the  nursing-bottle  is  far  infe- 
rior to  suckling,  although  when  well  car- 
ried ouy  it  sometimes  yields  highly  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Artificial  food  should  be  administered, 
during  the  earliest  periods  of  life,  by  means 
of  the  nursing-bottle,  filled  with  tepid  milk, 
diluted  with  barley-water,  or  oat-meal 
gruel ;  afterwards  with  milk  alone. 

An  infant  needs  nothing  more  than  milk 
during  the  first  months  of  life.  At  the  age 
of  six  months  it  may  commence  to  take 
light  soups. 

Greasy  articles  of  food  should  not  be  ' 
given  until  after  the  first  year. 

The  time  of  weaning  should  be  fixed  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  twentieth  month. 

One  of  the  periods  of  repose  in  the  pro- 
gress of  dentition,  should  be  chosen  for 
weaning — ^that  which  comes  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  twelve,  or  of  the  first 
sixteen  teeth. 

"Weaning  should  be  commenced  by  keejv 

ing  the  child  irom  the  breast  during  the 
night 
After  some  weeks'  separation  from  the 

mother  at  night,  the  child  should  be  de- 
nied the  breast  in  the  day-time  also,  and  it 
thus  arrives  at  an  independent  existence. 
Infanta  and  children  should  be  carried 

into  the  sun-light  and  open  air,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

Clothes  which  fit  the  body,  without  con- 
striction, are  preferable,  in  all  weathers,  to 
loose  ones,  which  expose  different  portions 
of  the  skin  to  the  cold. 

Infanta  should  be  washed  in  tepid  water 
every  day,  and  as  they  become  habituated 
to  it,  in  water  nearly  cold. — Western  Lan. 
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IODISED  GLYCERINE  IN  VARIOUS 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


BT  DR.   RICHTBR,  OF  YTBSVA, 


This  solution  ia  prepared  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  iodide  of  potaesiam  in  two 
parts  of  glycerine,  and  pouring  this  liquid 
on  one  part  of  iodine,  which  it  dissolves 
completely.  This  solution  has  the  great 
advantage  over  alcoholic  solutions  of  not 
drying;  in  consequence  the  surfaces  re- 
main supple,  and  the  action  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  iodine  continues  for  a  long 
time.  To  use  the  solution  it  must  be 
spread  upon  the  diseased  parts  and  cover- 
ed with  gutta  percha  paper  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  iodine,  and  to  augment 
tlie  perspiration  of  the  parU  which  have 
b^en  touched  The  apparatus  is  left  un- 
touched for  twenty-four  hours  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  reaction  regulates  the  further 
application,  as  for  example,  bathing  with 
cold  water  and  fresh  application.  The 
iodised  solution  occasions  pain,  which  va- 
ries in  intensity  and  duration,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  diseased  part  and  the  sen- 
sitivenese  of  the  individual  There  has, 
however,  never  been  any  general  inconveni- 
ence. On  removing  the  apparatus,  the 
healthy  skin  has  become  brown  and  the 
diseased  portions  paler  colored  than  before. 
On  ulcerated  surfaces,  no  trace  of  iodine 
will  be  found  two  hours  after  its  applica- 
tion. Sometimes  the  action  has  been  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  produce  pklyctene. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Bitch tcr's  experi- 
menta  is,  that  this  tincture  acts  as  a  caus- 
tic ;  that  it  has  a  really  heroic  action  in 
cases  of  lupus;  that  its  efficacy  is  remark- 
able in  non-vascular  goitre,  scrofulous  ul- 
cer^ constitutional  syphillitic  ulcers; 
doubtful  in  primitive  chancers  and  ecze- 
ma, and  nil  in  peoriasia  The  following  is 
one  case  of  lupus  cured :— ^ 

A  man  had  been  troubled  with  hyper- 
trophic lupus  from  his  childhood ;  his  face 
was  utterly  disfigured,  ulcerated  in  several 
places,  and  in  which  two  holes  represented 
the  ey^Bi    mod  a  circular    opening    the 


mouth.  The  skin  of  the  neck  was  so 
much  thickened  that  there  was  a  straight 
line  from  the  chin  to  the  sternum.  To  di- 
minish the  pain  of  the  application  of  the 
iodised  solution  on  so  extensive  a  surface, 
it  was  divided  into  two  portions,  first  the 
neck  and  lower  jaw,  and  after  their  cure, 
the  rest  of  the  face.  Each  application  oc^ 
casioned  pain  for  about  two  hours,  and 
from  the  very  first  iodine  was  found  in  the 
urine  in  large  quantitiea  The  hypertro- 
phy diminished  by  degrees,  the  ulcer  be- 
came covered  with  a  very  thin  epidermis 
which  gradually  thickened  and  then  be- 
came small  flat  cicatricea  Fifty-five  caur 
terisations  in  the  space  of  three  months 
Bufiiced  to  produce  a  complete  and  un- 
hoped for  cure.— iowfon  Chemist,  from 
Weiner  Med,  Wochens-ichrifL 


SCARLET    FEVER— WHY    80    DE- 
STRUCTIVK 


The  awful  mortality  that  l^itimately 
follows  upon  the  Allopathic  or  poisoning 
course  of  practice,  is  perhaps  no  better  ilr 
lustrated  in  any  form  of  disease  with 
which  our  poor  humanity  is  afilicted  than 
in  that  of  scarlatina. 

At  the  astonishing  number  of  deaths  at- 
tributed to  it  in  all  our  large  eastern  cities 
during  the  present  winter,  the  public  press 
expresses  its  horror  and  asks  in  vain,  "is 
there  no  remedy?"  But  society  is  so  wed- 
ded to  old  customs  that  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible to  satisfy  it  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  destruction  is  the  result  of  the  prac- 
tice taught  in  a  majority  of  the  medical 
colleges  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  country 
have  warned  the  people  that  mild  and 
simple  treatment  was  the  best  in  this  form 
of  disease,  but  they  have  not  the  fearless- 
ness and  independence  to  come  out  boldly 
in  denunciation  of  what  many  of  them 
know  to  be  the  most  horrid  unwarrantable 
murderous  quackery. 

Experience  has  abundantly  demonstrap 
ted  that  no  treatment  (Homoeopathic)  ia, 
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negatively,  much  better  in  this  (and  in 
nearly  all  other  forms  of  disease)  than 
poisonous  (Allopathic) ;  and  that  the  true 
course  of  treatment  in  all  cases  is  the  hap- 
py medium,  just  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes; which  is  ef9cient  yet  innocuous 
medication. 

According  to  the  beet  statistics  in  our 
reach,  the  Allopathic  or  poisoning — "vit 
virus  ibi  mWti^— partof  the  medical  profea* 
aion  lose  Ji/ty  per  cent,  of  all  their 
cases  of  genuine  scarlatina ;  while  homoB- 
opathists  lose  but  twenty,  and  reformers 
but  eight  per  cent.  Indeed  some  of  our 
practitioners  have  practiced  medicine  for 
twenty  years  and  treated  hundreds  of  cases 
and  never  yet  lost  a  patient  1 

With  these  facts  before  the  public — and 
they  have  been  forced  upon  them  again 
and  again — ^is  it  difficult  to  trace  this  mor- 
tality to  its  true  cause  ?  Not  at  all.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  public  and  the  public 
press  who  close  their  eyes  to  the  facts,  and 
like  timid  truckling  slaves,  they  fail  to  cry 
out  against  the  monstrous  impositions  that 
are  heaped  upon  them  by  the  masses  of  a 
deeply  interested,  proud  and  vainglorious 
profession.  Let  community  groan  on  then 
under  these  tortures  until  the  controllers  of 
public  opinion  acquire  virtue  and  indepen- 
dence sufficient  to  nerve  them  to  the  task 
of  the  redemption  of  humanity  from  the 
terrible  curse  of  a  poisoning  profession. — 
Afid.  States  Med.  Reformer. 


STUDYING  MEDICINR 

Fears  are  entertained  that  the  medical 
profession  is  becoming  overstocked.  Cot- 
respondence  and  conversational  intercourse 
incUcate  that  sentiment  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. Hundreds  or  more  young  gentle- 
men  are  annually  graduated  doctors  of 
medicine — a  third  of  whom,  at  least,  can 
not  find  employment  With  the  beet  edu- 
cational preparations,  there  may  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  that  essential  element  in  any  de- 
partment of  industry,  tact,  which  will  ac- 


count for  the  poor  success  of  some  persons 
as  medical  practitioners. 

Examples  are  abundant  of  the  thriving 
business  of  individuals  who  have  a  pecu- 
liar power  of  adapting  themselves  to  soci* 
ety,  but  whose  professional  attainments  are 
not  of  the  highest  order.  A  consciousness 
of  their  own  limited  knowledge  prompts 
them  to  redoubled  energy,  and  they  gene- 
rally succeed  admirably;  while  the  very 
accomplished  medical  scholar,  relying  up- 
on his  stock  of  scientific  attainments,  equal 
to  any  emergency,  is  over-looked  by  the 
people,  from  whom  a  support  was  expectr 
ed,  because  they  have  no  passion  for  pat- 
ronizing a  man  who  appears,  from  his 
general  bearing,  to  consider  them  as  very 
inferior  beings.  ' 

A  physician  who  cannot  adapt  ^himself 
to  the  society  where  he  locates,  cannot  be- 
come established.  In  doing  this,  no  de- 
partures from  the  elevated  standard  of  a 
gentleman  are  required.  A  kindness  of 
manner,  without  servility,  and  a  proper  atr 
tention  to  those  who  may  have  good  hearts, 
honest  aspirations,  with  rough  exteriors, 
win  the  way  far  more  successfully,  than 
haughty  indifference,  and  marked  deference 
to  a*  few  leading  families.  Here  lies  the 
concealed  rock  upon  which  the  ship  of 
hope  is  foundered. 

There  are  young  physicians  who  meet 
disappointment  at  every  turn.  They  change 
places  without  bettering  themselves,  be- 
cause the  barrier  to  their  success  belongs 
to  an  unfortunate  mental  organization. 
Like  Dr.  Watts'  description  of  the  agonies 
of  sinners— "They  change  the  place,  but 
keep  the  pain." 

With  erudite  qualifications  to  meet  all 
the  responsibilities  of  an  arduous  profes- 
sion, if  there  are  no  moral  powers  of  adap- 
tion, combined  with  an  innate  sympathy, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  pleasant  show  of 
every-day  humanity,  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  practice.  This  is  not  a  country  in  which 
physicians  are  permitted  to  dragoon  pa- 
tients into  having  a  niedicAl  adviser  against 
their  will  There  are  infinite  shades  of 
physicians,  the  representatives  of  all  ima^ 
ginable  theories;  and  the  aide  and  their 
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friends  ezercise  an  exclusive  right  of  call- 
ing on  whom  they  please,  and  they  cannot 
be  persuaded  or  driven  by  argument  from 
the  exercise  of  tliis  prerogative. 

For  agreeable,  gentlemanly  candidates 
for  medical  enterprise,  there  is  room,  and 
there  always  will  be  places  for  them,  when 
the  population  has  been  increased  ten-fold 
beyond  the  present  census.  But  those  who 
cannot  bear  with  the  weakness,  the  frail- 
ties, the  misfortunes,  or  the  bad  grammar 
of  the  masses,  and  without  hesitation  show 
their  contempt  for  those  of  the  fraternity 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  in  not  hav- 
ing been  early  in  life  schooled  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  toilet  and  the  drawing-room, 
cannot  succeed.  Those  of  that  forbidding 
temperament  ought  not  to  have  studied 
medicine.  They  leave  it  ultimately,  in 
disgust,  and  engage  in  other  pursuits,  in 
which  they  are  less  exposed  to  just  criti- 
cism. The  other  claases  are  not  so  numer- 
ous as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  each  other's 
prosperity. — Medical  World, 


CHLORATE  OF  POTASH   IN    MER- 
CURIAL STOMATITIS. 


K.  Dbmarqvay  (Bull.  Gtn,  de  Th€rap.) 
relates  six  cases  in  which  chlorate  of  potr 
ash  succeeded  rapidly  in  curing  the  stoma- 
titis arising  from  the  action  of  mercury. 
In  one  case,  where  the  mercury  had  been 
used  for  a  syphilitic  affection,  two  gram- 
mes of  this  salt  given  four  four  days  re- 
moved the  stomatitis,  and  on  resuming  tlie 
mereorial  treatment,  and  conjoining  it  with 
chlorate  of  potash,  salivation  did  not  re-ap- 
pear. The  harmlessness  of  the  salt  is  well 
known.  M.  Gnstin  took  eight  grammes, 
but  did  not  find  the  urine  increased;  a 
sense  of  constriction  in  the  mouth  and  some 
roughness  of  the  gums  were  produced,  and 
although  the  saliva  was  not  sensibly  di- 
minished, yet  it  appeared  to  him  more 
liquid  than  usual  He  has  established  the 
fact,  that  the  chlorate  is  in  great  part  dis- 
charged unaltered  by  the  urine.    When 


tlie  salivation  has  recently  commenced, 
two-gramme  doses  suiBce  to  check  it;  but 
when  it  is  intense  and  fully  established,  the 
dose  must  be  increased  rapidly  to  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  grammes.  He  advises,  also,  the 
conjoined  use  of  an  astringent  wash  for  the 
mouth. 


NEARSIGHTED. 


Persons  living  in  cities  begin  to  wear 
glasses  earlier  than  country  people,  from 
the  want  of  opportunities  of  looking  at 
things  at  a  distance.  Those  who  wish  to 
put  far  off  the  evil  day  of  ^^BpectacleSy* 
should  accustom  themselves  to  long  viewa 
The  eye  is  always  relieved,  and  sees  better, 
if,  after  reading  a  while,  we  direct  the 
sight  to  some  far-distant  object,  even  for  a 
minute.  Great  travellers  and  hunters  are 
seldom  near-sighted.  Humboldt,  now  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year,  can  read  unaided. 
Sailors  discern  objects  at  a  great  distance 
with  considerable  distinctness,  when  a 
common  eye  can  see  nothing  at  all.  One 
is  reported  to  have  such  an  acute  sight^ 
that  he  could  tell  when  he  was  going  to 
see  an  object  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
ship  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  all 
were  exceedingly  anxious  for  a  sight  of 
land,  he  reported  from  the  look-out  that  he 
could  not  exactly  see  the  shore,  but  he 
could  pretty  near  do  it 


MURIATE  OF  IRON  IN  ERYSIPELAS. 


Henry  S.  Firth,  M.  D.,  reports  through 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Medical  Reform 
a  number  of  cases  of  erysipelas  success- 
fully treated  by  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron.  Premising  with  an  emetic  of  ipecac 
and  lobelia,  followed  by  a  purgative  of 
leptandrin,  and  jalapin,  he  ordered  two 
drops  of  the  tincture  in  water  every  two 
hours.  The  cures  were  perfect  in  from 
five  to  six  day& 
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Part  3.-£ditoriaI. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ECLECTICISM. 


It  ifi  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  nature, 
that  we  note  the  progress  of  Eclecticism. 
The  several  thousand  physicians  who  have 
received  their  medical  education  in  the 
halls  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  of 
this  city,  are  by  no  means  idle.  With  an 
indefatigability  of  purpose,  which  we  be- 
lieve belongs  exclusively  to  the  Eclectic 
profession,  this  body  of  noble  men,  with 
the  cynosure  of  Bight  and  Truth  before 
them,  are  constantly  progressing  onward, 
and  not  only  adding  greatly  to  our  materia 
medica,  but  are  adding  daily  other  physi- 
cians, their  compeers,  to  the  great  Eclectic 
body.  Th  ere  was  a  day,  an  d  that  not  very  far 
off,  when  the  Allopathic  profession  was  re- 
garded by  the  Eclectic  as  its  most  formida- 
ble and  inveterate  foe  and  antagonist  But 
how  the  scene  has  changed !  It  is  from 
the  Allopathic  ranks  that  we  are  now  re- 
ceiving our  most  valued  and  learned  co- 
laborers.  As  it  is  the  most  independent 
and  thinking  physician  who  is  most  prone 
to  break  through  the  fetters  of  bigotry,  and 
by  the  force  of  observation  and  reasoning, 
to  traverse  the  wide  fields  lying  beyond  the 
Allopathic  fold,  so  must  it  be  those  very 
persons  who  come  to  us  from  the  narrow 
field  of  Allopathy.  It  only  requires  that 
thought,  free  and  untrammeled,  shall  for  a 
time  exercise  its  inalienable  right,  that  the 
old  fogy  of  to-day  may  be  the  free  and  un- 
fettered Eclectic  of  to-morrow. 

The  "regular"  physician  of  Europe  re- 
sembles the  Eclectic  of  the  United  States 
much  more  closely,  in  his  practice,  than 
what  is  termed  the  regular  physician  of 
this  country.  It  is  seldom  that  the  more 
enlightened  European  physicians  resort  to 
the  lancet,  or  to  the  poisonous  mineral 
drugs  so  profusely  and  universally  used  by 
the  "regulars"  here.  This  we  know  by  an 
intercourse  of  several  years  with  some  of 


the  most  illustrious  physicians  of  Europe. 
They  are  repudiating  these  destroyers  of 
human  life,  and  resorting  to  the  more  sim- 
ple means  of  the  American  Eclectics.  As 
the  human  mind  continues  to  progress,  so 
will  Allopathy  approach  Eclecticism,  until 
finally  the  entire  profession,  the  world  over, 
will  have  adopted  that  enlightened  method 
of  practice  which  has  been  so  auspiciously 
begun  by  the  Eclectics  of  the  present  day. 
When  we  look  over  the  statistics  of  the 
Eclectic  medical  profession  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas,  we  are  as 
surprised  as  we  are  gratified  at  the  great 
result  which  the  last  decade  has  brought 
forth.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the 
States  or  Canadas,  but  that  contains  its 
Eclectic  physician,  who  is  universally  a 
busy,  active,  intelligent  gentleman,  devoted 
to  his  profession,  laboring  day  and  night 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  intricate  science 
of  curing  disease ;  and  while  he  is  saving 
his  large  per  cent  over  Allopathy,  he  is 
obtaining  but  one-half  price  for  it  With 
such  men  as  these  for  our  van  guard,  the 
great  army  of  Eclecticism  will  press  on- 
ward to  contmued  victory. 


THE    VALUE    OP    CLINICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


No  person  at  all  cognizant  of  the  subject 
will  deny  that  a  chemical  experiment  will 
impart  more  instruction,  and  leave  a  more 
permanent  impression  upon  the  mind,  than 
all  the  labored  description  of  it  that  could 
ever  be  given.  As  it  is  with  the  chemical 
experiment,  so  is  it  with  the  actual  illus- 
tration of  disease  at  the  bedside.  Half  an 
hour  spent  with  a  patient  laboring  under 
a  certain  disease,  will  impart  to  the  stu- 
dent more  real  information  in  regard  to 
that  disease,  than  a  volume  written  upon 
the  subject  could  possibly  do.  In  a  word, 
the  value  of  clinical  instruction  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  for  it  is  practical  know- 
ledge, and  such  as  no  student  can  possibly 
dispense  with. 

No  chemist  is  considered  accomplished 
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in  hifl  profeeaion  until  he  shall  have  gone 
into  the  laboratory,  and  there  acquired, 
by  actual  practice,  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
various  processes  and  reactions  incident  to 
the  preparation  of  the  various  substances 
which  come  under  his  cognizance.  It  is 
the  practical  knowledge  which  makes  the 
chemist,  for  he  might  read  his  books  for  a 
lifetime,  and  still  he  would  be  no  chemist, 
without  having  served  his  time  in  the  lab- 
oratory. 

We  have  presented  the  case  of  the 
chemist  as  an  illustration  of  clinical  in- 
struction to  the  physician ;  for  the  bedside, 
too,  is  the  laboratory  of  tlie  latter,  where 
he  shall  be  necessitated  to  acquire  his 
practical  knowledge,  ere  he  makes  an  ac- 
complished physician,  or  even  one  worthy 

to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  any 
case. 

It  is  therefore  obligatory,  that  the  medi- 
cal student  shall  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  that  solid  information  only  to  be 
gained  at  the  bedside ;  for  it  is  this  know- 
ledge which  will  come  to  his  aid  when 
death  is  hovering  about  his  patient,  and 
when  all  other  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge will  be  of  no  avail.  Other  branches 
of  medical  knowledge  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  physician,  but  clinical  in- 
struction is  indispensable. 


THE     FUNERAL  .  OBSEQUIES     OF 
DR    KANE 


The  remains  of  this  Arctic  explorer 
reached  this  city  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  March,  when  the  various  societies 
and  military  companies,  which  composed 
the  procession,  formed  into  line,  and  after 
traversing  some  of  the  principal  streets  of 
our  city,  conveyed  the  remains  to  the  depot 
of  the  Little  Miami  railroad.  The  proces- 
sion was  an  imposing  one,  and  was  quite 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

We  think  that  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Kane's  remaina  were  received  and  convey- 
ed through  our  city  to  their  starting  place, 
waa  impoaiiig  and  proper;  but  while  there  , 


is  being  such  attention  shown  to  the  dead, 
should  there  not  be  some  extended  to  the 
living?  Dr.  Kane  is  not  the  only  person 
who  went  upon  that  Arctic  expedition. 
There  were  others  who  shared  equally  with 
him  its  dangers  and  its  hardships,  and 
are  equally  deserving  the  honor  shown  to 
Dr.  Kane.  Perhaps  many  of  these  survi- 
vors of  the  rigid  Arctic  winters,  are  now  in 
actual  want,  and  with  families  dependent 
upon  them  for  support  It  behooves  those 
who  are  paying  such  well  merited  tribute 
to  the  remains  of  Dr.  Kane,  to  devote 
some  of  their  time  and  means  to  the  alle- 
viation of  the  necessities  of  the  living. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  our  veneration  for 
the  Arctic  explorer  commences  only  with 
the  termination  of  his  life,  but  let  us, 
now  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  di- 
rected in  that  way,  continue  tlie  senti- 
ment arroused,  by  directing  it  to  the  survi- 
vors of  that  great  expedition. 

DRAPER'S    PHYSIOLOGY. 


This  is  one  of  the  many  excellent  works 
that  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every 
physician.  No  matter  what  may  be  said 
of  Prof  Draper's  style  of  treating  this  im- 
portant branch  of  science,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  intelligent  men,  that  the 
work,  in  the  aggregate,  is  not  only  an  hon- 
or to  the  author,  but  to  the  American 
medical  profession.  It  may  be  justly  said 
to  be  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  for  the 
student;  and  to  the  mature  practitioner,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  replete  with  valuable 
matter.  Its  subject  matter  is  well  arrang- 
ed, and  its  illustrations  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  engraver's  art.  The 
Messrs.  Harpers  deserve  great  credit  for 
tlieir  part  of  the  work,  which  in  the  mean 
may  be  said  to  be  a  model  of  typograph- 
ical neatnesa 

That  portion  of  the  work  (book  11) 
which  is  devoted  to  the  Dynamics  of  Phys- 
iology, is  of  singular  interest,  and  should 
receive,  as  it  will,  the  especial  attention  of 
the  non-medical,  as  well  as  medical  publia 
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In  this  department  he  has  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  science,  and  shown  how 
it  is  that  all  history  is  but  a  chapter  of 
human  physiology.  We  have  seen  allu- 
sions to  defects  in  the  work,  but  it  is  never 
hard  to  find  croakers,  who  would  have  the 
puV)lic  believe  that  no  one  knows  so  much 
as  themselves.  It  is  sometimes  really 
amusing  to  see  ignorant  men  attempting 
to  criticise  the  works  of  men  who  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  to  which  they 
belong.  Whoever  spends  $4.50  for  this 
•work,  will  make  a  good  investment  of  his 
money,  and  if  he  studies  it,  he  will  be  a 
better  physiologist  than  he  was  before. 


CONCENTRATED  COMPOUND  STIL- 
LINGIA  ALTERATIVE. 


Among  the  many  improvements  in  phar- 
macy, by  which  we  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  profit,  none  have  afforded  us  more 
satisfaction  than  the  employment  of  the 
concentrated  tinctures  prepared  at  the  lab- 
oratory of  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  New  York. 

We  wish  especially,  at  this  time,  to  refer 
to  the  Concentrated  Compound  Stillingia 
Alterative,  as  prepared  by  them.  Many 
years'  experience  in  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound preparations  of  Stillingia,  enables 
us  to  speak  somewhat  authoritively  in  re- 
gard to  their  remedial  volue^  and  of  the  re- 
liability of  the  various  compounds,  when 
prepared  by  different  methods.  Simple 
tinctures  we  have  long  held  to  be  unrelia- 
ble, as  not  possessing  that  great  desidera- 
turn,  uniformity  of  strength ;  and  syrups 
we  have  frequentiy  found  to  be  nearly  in- 
ert, or  at  least  to  be  of  negative  value,  in 
consequence  of  producing  no  effect  at  all. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  facts  long  pre- 
ceded our  knowledge  of  the  cause;  but 
late  researches  in  organic  chemistry  have 
enlightened  us,  and  demonstrated  the  fact, 
that  a  combination  of  causes  tend  to  the 
production  of  these  results.  Although 
statements  explanatory  of  this  subject  have 
frequently  appeared  in  our  columns,  we 
desire  briefly  again  to  allude  to  it    Anal- 


yses of  different  samples  of  the  same  plant, 
grown  in  different  localities,  have  exhibited 
a  variable  yield  in  the  quantity  of  active 
principles  resident  in  the  plant,  demonstra- 
ting clearly  the  modifying  influence  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  season,  &c  Thus,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  yield  of  active  principles  from 
one  pound  of  any  given  crude  substance, 
will  not  exceed  one  drachm,  while  from 
another  sample  the  yield  will  reach  eight 
drachms  to  the  pound,  and  still  the  educts 
will  be  equivalent  in  medicinal  strength, 
grain  for  grain.  Here  we  observe  a  great 
discrepancy.  Suppose  tliat  from  these  two 
samples  of  crude  bark,  or  root,  simple 
tinctures  be  prepared  in  accordance  with 
recognized  formulas.  A  practitioner  ac- 
customed by  priority  of  accident  to  the  use 
of  the  first,  learns  by  observation  its  appa- 
rent therapeutic  strength,  is  enabled  by 
experience  to  graduate  Uie  dose,  and  to 
predicate  its  probable  physiological  effects. 
He  esteems  it  a  kind  and  efficient  remedy, 
and  controllable  in  its  exhibition.  The 
tincture  bottle  exhausted,  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  pharmacopoea  are  complied 
with  for  its  replenishment  This  time, 
grown  in  a  different  soil,  indigenous  to  a 
different  latitude,  gathered  at  a  different 
season,  and  having  been  subjected  to  pecu- 
liar meteoric  influences,  the  plant  is  en- 
riched many  fold  with  therapeutic  constit- 
uents. The  same  physical  proportions  are 
observed,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  duly 
prescribed  time,  the  result  is  supposed  to 
be  complete.  Again  do  indications  present 
for  its  exhibition,  but  the  practitioner  is 
surprised  at  the  violence  of  its  action,  and 
suspends  its  use.  Ask  him  now  why  it  so 
affects,  and  he  will  probably  tell  you  that 
it  is  owing  to  some  peculiar  idiosyncracy 
of  the  patient  Again  and  again  he  tries 
the  remedy,  yet  in  each  consecutive  case 
the  same  phenomenon  follows.  He  now 
discards  the  idea  oddiosyncracy^  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  unsafe  rem- 
edy, consequently  strikes  it  off  his  list  of 
medicines. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  position  of 
things  be  reversed.  Familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  remedy  when  the  maximum  of  the- 
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rapeutic  power  is  present,  he  rightly  ad- 
judges the  dose  and  the  effect  His  stock 
exhausted,  it  is  replaced  by  a  preparaUon 
of  much  inferior  power.  He  no  longer 
witnesses  the  same  promptitude  and  effi- 
ciency of  action,  and  knowing  not  the 
cause,  the  remedy,  with  him,  goes  into  dis- 
repute. Now  he  will  denounce  a  remedy 
as  feeble  or  inert,  which  before  held  a  high 
position  in  his  confidence.  Thus  arises  a 
contrariety  of  sentiment  among  practition- 
ers, in  regard  to  the  remedial  value  of  ma- 
ny articles  of  the  materia  niedica. 

The  same  fact  holds  good  in  relation  to 
syrups,  together  with  other  and  weighty 
objections.  In  the  manufacture  of  syrups, 
although  the  ligneous  matter  is  gotten  rid 
of,  yet  are  the  starch,  grape-sugar,  tannic 
acid;  &Cj  retained.  Here  then,  we  have 
agents,  which,  being  liable  to  a  slow  but 
certain  acidifying  disintegration,  effect  a 
chemical  destructive  decomposition  of  the 
therapeutic  principles  held  in  solution. 
Resins,  resinoids,  and  neutral  principles 
are  effectually  decomposed,  while  alka- 
loids are  held  in  solution,  and  their  mani- 
festation of  therapeutic  power  thereby 
negatived.  We,  with  many  others,  have 
often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  discrep- 
ancies in  the  remedial  action  of  the  Syr. 
Still  ingia,  com  p..  In  the  Con.  Comp. 
8tilliDgia  Alterative,  above  referred  to,  we 
have  it  in  a  form  entirely  free  from  objec- 
tions. The  utmost  yield  of  active  princi- 
ples having  been  ascertained  by  repeated 
analyses,  from  a  given  weight  of  the  arti- 
cles entering  into  its  composition,  the  man- 
ufacturers are  no  longer  governed  by  a 
specific  nnmber  of  pounds,  but  by  the 
amount  of  active  principles  actually  yield- 
ed. The  same  manipulations  are  observed 
in  the  procuring  of  these  principles,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  prepared  in  powder; 
with  the  exception  of  the  drying  and  pnl- 
▼erizing  processes.  Being  separated  from 
their  combinaff&n  with  all  extraneous  and 
non-medicinal  matters,  all  the  principles 
being  secured,  they  are  then  re-dissolved, 

in  exact  proportions^  in  alcohol  of  uniform 
per  centage. 

Here,   then,  we  hare  a  preparation, 


which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  concentrated 
powders,  is  purely  therapeutic  in  its  consti- 
tution. In  its  relations  to  the  crude  arti- 
cles from  which  it  is  prepared,  it  stands  as 
their  concentrated  equivalent^  entirely  free 
from  non-medicinal  and  fermentescible 
matters;  it  is  secure  against  change  or  de- 
terioration in  any  climate,  and  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  And  more  than 
all,  a  certainty  and  uniformity  of  compo- 
sition is  secured,  which  is  in  no  other  way 
attainable.  Portability  is  also  another 
consideration  not  to  be  lightly  estimated. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  a  fluid-ounce,  we 
have  the  entire  therapeutic  power  of  two 
quarts  of  the  ordinary  Syr.  Stillingia 
Comps.,  when  said  syrup  is  of  maximum 
strength.  Instead  of  spoon  and  wine- 
glassfulls,  we  give  drops.  Instead  of 
frightening  our  patients  with  quart  bottles, 
we  furnish  them  with  as  much  medicine, 
(but  not  groceries^)  in  an  ounce  vial,  which 
they  can  conveniently  bestow  in  their  vest 
pockets. 

The  formula  of  this  compound  is  as 
follows : 

9r  Rad.  Stillingia  sylvatica, 
"     Corydalis  formosa, 
"     Phytolacca  decandria, 
"     Iris  versicolor, 
Cort  Xanthoxylnm  fraxineum, 
Fol.  Chimaphila  umbel  lata, 
Sem.  Cardamomum. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  varies  slightly  from 
other  similar  preparations,  Phytolacca  de- 
candra  being  substituted   for  the    Elder 
flowcra     We  have  found  it  very  efficient, 
as  far  as  used,  in  fulfilling  all  the  indica- 
tions for  which    the  syrup  is  exhibited. 
Dose,  from  one  to  hve  drops. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 


Where  two  hundred  thousand  people 
are  living  together,  it  would  perhaps  be 
impossible  to  find  universal  health.  This 
city,  at  the  present  time,  is  as  near  that 
condition  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be. 
There  is  very  little  disease  of  any  kind  ex- 
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isting  among  us,  but  health  appears  to  be 
the  blessing  of  all.  There  are  perhaps, 
ceteris  parahus^  few  cities  in  this  country, 
in  which  the  people  enjoy  more  universal 
health  than  m  thi&  While  it  is  exempt 
from  the  violent  diseases  of  the  South,  it 
is  equally  free  from  those  peculiar  to  the 
North.  We  would  certainly  advise  any 
medical  man  who  may  premeditate  remov> 
ing  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  practicing 
his  profession,  to  select  some  other  city, 
where  the  people  enjoy  less  health.  If  he 
comes  here  he  will  starve,  or  at  least,  as  is 
the  case  perhaps  with  many  of  the  physi- 
cians already  here,  he  will  get  so  poor 
that  he  can  not  raise  the  means  to  get 
away. 


THE  USE  OF  CONCENTRATED  MED- 
ICINES  BY  THE  ALLOPATHIC 
PROFESSION. 


It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Allopathic  physicians  condemned  in  the 
strongest  tones  the  concentrated  medicines 
discovered  and  used  then  exclusively  by 
the  Eclectic  profession.  No  language  was 
too  strong  in  condemnation  of  these  pre- 
parations; and  when  this  failed  them,  the 
potent  weapon  of  ridicule  was  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  these  med- 
icines with  the4)rofession.  All  of  this,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  failed,  for  still  the 
concentrated  medicines  of  B.  Keith,  &  Co. 
and  others,  continued  to  sell.  After  hav- 
ing failed  in  this  effort  to  retard  the  spread 
of  the  Eclectic  preparations,  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  least  prejudiced  of  the  Al- 
lopathic profession  was  directed  to  them. 
Thus  they  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Allopaths,  and  there  they  have  been  gain- 
ing ground,  until  the  sales  of  the  firm  of 
B.  Keiih  <fe  Co.,  to  the  Allopathic  profes- 
sion, is  about  as  great  as  those  to  the  Ec- 
lectic. 

It  will  not  be  a  great  while  before  the 
concentrated  preparations  will  be  used  by 
the  Allopathic,  as  well  as  the  Eclectic  pro- 
fession, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  medi* 


cmes;  for  their  uniformity  of  activity,  and 
therefore  their  great  reliability,  will  recom- 
mend them  to  any  unprejudiced  person  at 
all  competent  to  judge  between  a  good  and 
a  bad  medicine. 

Although  there  are  many  in  the  Allo- 
pathic ranks,  who  are  too  bigoted  and  nar- 
row-minded to  try  a  preparation,  because 
got  up  by  an  opponent,  still  there  are  many 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  become  Eclectics, 
by  practising  their  motto  of  trying  all 
things,  and  holding  on  to  the  best  These 
are  the  men  who  have  already  adopted  the 
concentrated  medicines  of  the  Eclectics. 
They  are  bold,  independent  thinkers,  but 
little  inclined  to  be  circumscribed  by  the 
narrow  medical  boundaries,  which  some 
colleges  would  force  upon  their  students. 


DEATH  OF  DR  I.  0.  JONE& 


It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the 
death  of  Ichabod  Gibson  Jones,  M.  D., 
formerly  a  Professor  in  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Institute,  and  an  early  and  zealous  ad* 
vocate  for  medical  reforuL  For  Uie  last 
twenty  years.  Dr.  Jones  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Columbus,  where  he  had  built  up 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  will,  in  com- 
mon with  the  medical  profession,  mourn 
his  loss.  Ae  a  physician,  Dr.  Jones  stood 
deservedly  high.  He  died  at  his  residence 
in  Columbus,  on  the  14th  of  March.  Want 
of  space  compels  us  to  defer  any  lengthy 
notice  at  this  time. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 


We  have  received,  from  publishing 
houses  in  New  York,  editors  and  authors, 
valuable  books,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
detail,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
We  have  also  received  some  rare  speci- 
mens for  our  museum,  which|  with  the  do> 
nators,  will  also  be  noticed.  Now  let  our 
physicians,  and  all  friendly  to  the  Insti- 
tute^ contribute  such  specimens  and  books 
as  they  can,  and  in  a  few  years  we  wiU 
have  one  of  the  finest  collections. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 


BY  PBOF.  J.  MILTON  SANDBRS. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  which  in- 
volves a  greater  degree  of  interest,  than 
that  which  captions  our  article.  These 
beverages,  which  are  consumed  by  Europe 
and  America  alone  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  one,  and  sixty 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  other  annually, 
do  certainly  call  for  the  serious  attention 
of  the  chemist,  as  well  as  the  physiologist, 
not  to  mention  thpt  of  the  political  econo- 
mist. But  it  is  as  a  physician,  that  we 
shaM  take  cognizance  of  this  subject,  and 
leave  its  other  relations  to  those  who  may 
regard  it  as  a  legitimate  subject  for  politi- 
cal economy.  Certainly  no  subject  of  a 
more  serious  or  instructive  nature  could 
come  beneath  the  attention  of  the  inquirer, 
than  two  substsnces  which  are  daily  taken 
by  even  the  poorest  in  Christendom,  and 
whic^  constitute  the  daily  beverage  of  all 
females  and  children,  howsoever  delicately 
constituted  they  may  be. 

Tea  and  coffee  act  solely  upon  the  ner- 
vous life,  and  therefore  they  act  as  a  strong 
<>timulus.  This  particular  quality  proceeds 
from  the  presence  of  a  salt  termed  theinej 
if  taken  from  tea,  or  caffeine  when  taken 
from  coffee     But  it  is  the  same  alkaloid, 
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consisting  of  the  same  constituents  com- 
bined in  the  same  proportions,  and  acts 
similarly  upon  the  system. 

Liebig,  who  probably  is  possessed  of  the 
hardy  system  peculiar  to  the  German,  con- 
tends that  the  nervous  life  requires  a  strong 
and  constant  stimulus,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  wear  and  tear  which  it  is  subject  to 
through  life.  This  is  the  belief  of  the 
Germans,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their 
daily  illustrations,  for  that  nation  is  signi- 
ficantly the  nation  of  ardent  spirits  and 
tobacco.  It  is  only  afler  the  habit  shall 
have  been  acquired,  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tern  requires  stimulus  to  preserve  its  integ- 
rity. But  that  nervous  system  which  has 
never  resorted  to  stimulus,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  equilibrium,  requires  none.  As 
well  might  Liebig  contend  that  the  system 
requires  tobacco,  as  tea  and  coffee,  or  that 
it  needs  must  be  kept  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  opium.  If  we  acquire  a  habit, 
the  system  will  contend  for  that  habit,  as 
the  tobacco  chewcr  constantly  desires  his 
quid  of  that  disgusting  weed. 

The  system  of  the  German  is  unlike  any 
other  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly phlegmatic,  and  hard  to  arouse. 
His  nervous  system  is  very  obtuse,  and  his 
brain  difficult  to  start  into  activity,  al- 
though when  aroused  it  proves  well  organ- 
ized, and  susceptible  of  profound  thought. 
The  German  has  thus  resorted  to  stimulus 
as  a  national  trait,  for  stimulus  upon  the 
Teuton  does  not  exert  the  injurious  effects 
that  it  would  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
nervous  system  of  the  latter  race  is  more 
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delicately  organized  than  that  of  the  Ger- 
man, and  therefore  stimulus  is  more  liable 
to  exert  upon  it  a  baneful  influence. 

But  while  the  active  stimulus  of  theine 
exerts  a  strong  influence  upon  the  nervous 
system,  still  that  action  does  not  appear  to 
exert  the  baneful  influence  that  the  nar- 
cotic stimulus  does.  For  instance,  tea,  al- 
though it  contains  equally  as  mu£h  theine 
as  does  coffee,  does  not  exert  the  pernicious 
influence  of  coflee;  for,  while  tea  contains 
no  narcotism,  coffee  contains  a  narcotic 
principle  which  is  the  father,  the  origina- 
tor, of  sick-headache. 

Let  the  composition  of  theine  or  caffeine 
be  compared  with  those  kindred  alkaloids 
which  act  upon  the  nervous  system  as 
frightful  poisons — with  strychnine,  brucine, 
and  aconitine.  The  composition  of  these 
bodies  is  very  complex,  and  differ  from 
each  other  but  slightly.  Their  action  is 
upon  the  nervous  life  alone,  and  not  dis- 
similar to  each  other,  although  theine  is 
what  strychnine,  brucine,  and  aconitine 
would  be  in  minute  doses.  Will  the  reader 
contend  that  continual  doses  of  the  above 
frightful  poisons  can  exert  no  pernicious 
effect  \ipon  the  system  ?  If  they  will,  then 
will  tea  and  coffee,  especially  the  latter. 
The  reason  that  coffee  is  more  baneful  in 
its  effects,  is  because  of  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple which  it  contains,  and  of  the  peculiar 
empyreaumatic  oil  generated  during  the 
roasting  process.  This  oil  is  one  of  the 
strongest  antiseptics  we  have.  A  few  drops 
of  it  will  entirely  suspend  digestion,  and 
force  the  stomach  into  a  state  of  passivity 
for  several  hours.  Therefore,  no  person 
with  weak  digestive  powers  should  touch 
coff*ee,  or  the  inevitable  result  of  retarded 
or  suspended  digestion  will  ensue,  viz.: 
sick-headache.  That  coffee  is  pre-eminent 
in  suspending  digestion  was  demonstrated 
lately  in  the  most  decisive  and  striking 
manner,  in  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound,  in 
which  the  living  stomach  was  so  torn  open 
that  the  digestive  process  could  be  discov- 
ered and  followed  for  hours.  A  cup  of 
coflee  invariably  suspended  digestion  for 
from  one  to  three  hours.  During  that  time 
he  food  passed  into  putrefactive  fermenta- 


tion, when  6ick4ieadache  was  the  invaria- 
ble concomitant 

I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  do  any  invaria- 
ble law  of  nature,  that  coflee  and  tea  (and 
especially  the  former)  are  the  originators 
of  headache.  Before  these  beverages  came 
into  general  nse,  we  heard  of  no  such  com- 
plaint as  headache,  together  with  the  long 
train  of  nervous  and  stomach  complaints 
incident  to  coffee.  Invectives  against  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  are  well  enough,  but 
yet  the  latter  do  not  injure  the  health  more 
than  the  former,  nor  yet  so  greatly,  if  the 
person  possesses  that  nervous  idiosyncracy 
peculiar  to  a  great  majority  of  the  females 
of  these  latter  generations.  The  sick- 
headache.might,  with  great  propriety,  be 
termed  the  coffee  disease,  for  I  have  known 
but  few  persons  who  did  not  recover  from 
it  when  they  desisted  entirely  from  the  use 
of  coffee.  Tea,  when  taken  weak,  is  not 
so  injurious,  for  it  is  devoid  of  the  narco- 
tism of  coffee,  and  of  its  empyreaumatic  oil. 
Even  if  it  is  taken,  it  should  never  be  im- 
bibed while  hot,  but  should  be  cooled  down 
to  the  temperature  of  the  blood  before  be- 
ing swallowed. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  coffee,  I  have 
been  frequently  referred  to  aged  persons 
who  have  drunk  it  all  their  lives.  I  have 
known  persons  who  have  been  regular 
drinkers  of  ardent  spirits  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, yet  who  still  survive.  Those  per- 
sons who  can  endure  the  narcotism  and 
antiseptic  properties  of  coffee,  are  generally 
individuals  of  tlie  "old  school,"  who  were 
raised  in  the  forest,  who  consumed  their 
lives  in  great  activity,  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  encountering  the  vicissitudes  and 
labors  incident  to  a  new  country.  They 
have  strong  constitutions,  strong  digestive 
powers,  with  a  sufficiency  of  vital  force  to 
waste  in  contending  against  any  poison 
that  may  be  ingested.  * 

Not  so  the  lady  of  the  present  time. 
She  is  more  delicately  organized,  and  more 
susceptible  to  nervous  stimulants,  and  ac- 
cordingly is  more  open  to  the  baneful  in-  • 
fluence  of  narcotism,  or  to  antiseptics  that 
suspend  digestion.  What  could  be  taken 
with  impunity  by  our  grandmothers,  are 
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poitonB  to  a«;  for,  while  thej  were  raised 
to  TigorouB  pfa jaical  ezerciae  out  doors,  we 
are  subject  to  equally  vigorous  mental  ex- 
ercise within  the  heated,  iU-Tentilated 
fioom.  They  were  yigorous  and  healthy, 
with  a  superabundance  of  vital  force,  while 
we  are  anaemic  and  weak,  wfth  scarcely 
sufficient  vital  force  to  carry  on  the  neces- 
sary fhnctions  of  life.  From  careAil  trials, 
carried  on  for  several  years  upon  myself 
and  others,  I  have  been  irresistibly  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  tea  and  coffee  (and 
especially  the  latter)  are  the  great  promo- 
ters of  head-ache.  They  are  the  origina- 
tors of  it,  and  so  long  as  their  use  is  per- 
sisted in,  so  long  will  these  dreadful  com- 
plaints continue,  and  also  the  long  train  of 
nervous  debilities  which  belong  so  pecu- 
liarly to  the  people  of  these  latter  day  a 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  write  against  a  habit  which  has  become 
60  inveterate,  and  apparently  indispensa- 
ble, as  that  of  drinking  tea  and  coffee. 
People  will  imbibe  it,  despite  all  that  may 
be  said  against  it,  for  habit  is  a  despot  of 
the  most  inexorable  nature.  As  this  is 
the  case,  we  must  anticipate  nothing  else 
than  the  human  race  will  retrograde  physi- 
cally, until  hereditary  diseases  will  annihi- 
late the  race,  or  until  necessity  compels 
man  to  reform  many  of  his  habita 

dartnnoft,  March^  1857. 


THREE  CASES  OF  PUEEPEBAL 
FEVER  SUCCESSFULLY  TREAT- 
ED  BY  THE  TLNGTUBB  OF  GEL- 
SEMINUM. . 


generally  arrest  the  disease  in  from  one  to 
two  daya  The  following  cases  are  taken 
from  my  note-book : 

CAsa  1. — Mrs.  J.  W.,  aged  24  years,  was 
in  her  third  confinement,  on  the  14th  day 
of  November.    She  was  delivered  of  a  fine 
healthy  boy.     The  labor  was  a  natural 
and  ordinary  one.    On  the  18th  I  was 
called  to  see  her.    Upon  examining  the 
patient,  I  found  she  was  laboring  under  a 
great  deal  of  febrile  excitement    She  had 
a  severe  chill  the  day  before,  as  she  re- 
marked, with  an  intense  patn  across  the 
forehead.     Pulse  frequent,  small,  and  wiry, 
beating  120  per  minute;  a  great  deal  of 
uterine  tenderness,  or  pain,  especially  on 
pressure  over  the  iliac  and  hypogastric  re- 
gions ;  the  tongue  was  moist  and  covered' 
with  a  white  or  creara-Hke  film,  but  red  at 
the  edges ;  the  lochial  discharge  was  les- 
sened in  quantity ;  the  secretion  of  milk 
was  suspended,  and  the  mammae  had  be- 
come flaccid;  the  urine  was  high  colored, 
with  some  difficulty  in  voiding  it;  bowels 
constipated;    the  abdomen   had  become 
swollen  and  in  a  tympanitic  condition. 

Trkatmbnt. — ^I  ordered  sixty  grains  of 
the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  combined 
with  ten  grains  of  the  bitartrate  of  potasaa, 
in  two  potions,  one  to  be  given  every  hour. 
In  one  hour  after  the  above  was  taken,  I 
ordered  the  tincture  of  gelseminum,  in 
fluid-drachm  doses,  to  be  repeated  every 
hour,  until  the  patient  become  under  the 
influence  of  the  gelseminum,  which  was 
known  by  inability  to  open  the  eyes,  cloud- 
ed vision,  &c*  It  generally  requires  only 
from  two  to  three  doses.  Apply  fomenta- 
tions of  equal  parts  of  hops  and  tansy  over 
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This  is  one  of  the  moat  dangerous  forma 
of  disease  to  which  the  female  ia  liable 
Thia  fever  generally  occur*  two  or  three 
djiya  after  delivery;  sometimea,  however, 
it  does  aoi  attaek  the  patient  itir  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  delivery.  The  tinetiire 
of  gelaemiDtun  is  undoubtedly  the  beet  feb- 
rifuge, and  the  moet  reliable  remedy  in 
fewr,  that  I  have  ever  used.    It  will 


[*  It  IB  a  groat  pity  that  there  ia  no  officinal 
preparation  of  this  cxcetlent  medicine.  It  is  of 
different  strengths,  as  made  by  different  houses. 
The  **tinctiira"  apoken  of  by  Br.  Henning  is 
only  a  weak  tfaactare,  and  though  an  exoaUent 
modidne,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  origi- 
nal tincture,  the  dose  of  which  was  thirty  drops, 
nor  the  concentrated  tinctnro,  the  doae  of  which 
is  from  five  to  ten  drops  in  water.  The  gelae- 
min  it  the  form  which  we  prefer  for  exhibition, 
as  it  is  equally  as  eflhsient  as  the  tinetore,  and 
of  mora  uniform  atiength.— SDrroa.] 
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t];ie  bowels,  to  be  renewed  every  hour  or 
two ;  feet  to  be  bathed  in  warm  water  and 
to  be  kept  warm. 

19tb. — I  vieited  her  again ;  found  her  a 
great  deal  better  in  every  respect ;  pulse  80 
per  minute,  moist  skin,  bad  two  alvine 
evacuations  since  yesterday;  the  pain 
across  the  forehead,  and  uterine  tenderness 
over  the  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions,  had 
all  left  her,  six  hours  after  the  exhibition 
of  the  gelseminum;  the  lochial  discharge 
had  increased  in  quantity ;  appetite  mode- 
rately good.  I  now  ordered  two  grains  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  combined  with  six 
grains  of  diaphoretic  powders,  to  be  given 
every  three  hours ;  the  comp.  powder  of 
jalap  to  be  given  duriz^  the  night,  if  re- 
quired. 

20th. — Is  doing  well;  had  been  sitting 
up  some  during  the  day.  Continue  taking 
the  quinine  and  diaphoretic  powder  every 
four  hours. 

2l8t — ^Is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Discontinue  the  use  of  any  medi- 
cine, only  enemas  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Cases  II  and  III  are  so  similar  to  the 
preceding,  in  symptoms  and  treatment, 
that  it  will  not  be  of  any  practical  infor- 
mation to  describe  them. 

I  would  recommend  the  exhibition  of 
gelseminum  in  this  fever  before  any  other 
medicine,  and  I  have  found  it  excellent  in 
other  fevers.  It  will  quiet  all  nervous  ex- 
citement and  irritability,  equalizing  the 
circulation,  promoting  perspiration,  and 
correct  the  various  secretions,  without  pro- 
ducing nausea,  vomiting,  or  purging,  and 
it  is  adapted  to  any  stage  of  the  disease. 
Its  effects  are  double-sightedness,  clouded 
vision,  and  inability  to  open  the  eyes, 
which  gradually  pass  off  in  a  few  hours, 
leaving  the  patient  in  a  refreshed  condi- 
tion. The  tincture  should  be  made  of  the 
recent  root,  and  kept  in  a  bottle  well  corked. 

Dunkirk,  /nd.,  December,  1856. 


CASE  OF  MONSTROSITY. 
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BoTAii  C0LI4EOB  OP  Physicians. — Br. 
Thos.  Mayo  has  been  elected  President,  in 
the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Paris, 


The  following  interesting  case  occurred 
in  my  pracUce,  on  thei  evening  of  March 
9th,  1857,  and  from  the  rarity  of  such 
caseSj  will  no  doubt  be  of  some  interest  to 
the  medical  profession  generally.  I  felt 
vexed  that  I  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
parents  to  consent  to  a  post  mortem  exam- 
ination, after  I  had  taken  a  cast  of  the 
head  and  tumor  in  plaster.  They  would 
not  consent  to  any  thing  but  the  taking  of  * 
the  cast  If  I  can  get  some  good  repre- 
sentations of  the  case,  I  will  send  one  to 
the  museum  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute. 

I  suppose  the  case  wiU  be  classed  with 
spina  bifida.  The.  origin  of  the  tumor  was 
from  the  region  of  the  external  protuber- 
ance of  the  occipital  bone.  The  pedicle  of 
the  tumor  was  2}  inches  in  its  longest,  and 
1}  inches  in  its  shortest  diameter;  its 
l^gth  about  three^fourths  of  an  inch. 
From  the  pedicle  the  tumor  expanded  in 
an  almost  perfect  globular  form,  to  the 
size  of  15  inches  in  its  longest,  and  14 
inches  in  its  smallest  circumference.  A 
communication  existed  between  the  cranial 
cavity  and  that  of  theturaor,  through  a 
deficiency  in  the  occipital  bone.  The  cere- 
brum appeared  to  be  very  small.  From 
the  handling  and  fluctuation  of  the  tumor, 
t  think  its  sac  was  filled  with  serum,  or 
at  least  a  fluid  substance. 

The  tumor  appeared  to  modify  or  inter- 
fere with  the  labor  but  very  little.  The 
mother  wept,  as  she  thought,  a  month  be- 
yond her  time.  The  membranes  ruptured 
twelve  hours  before  the  birth,  and  without 
any  previous  pains;  and  for  about  ten 
hours  after  their  rupture,  she  had  but  four 
or  ^ve  veiy  slight  painsi  I  reached  her 
residence  some  two  hours  before  the  birth 
of  the  child.  In  making  an  examination, 
1  found  the  oe  uteri  pretty  well  dilated  and 
dilatable,  but  could  not  reach  the  present* 
ing  part  of  the  child;  in  its  stead  I  touched 
what  I  then  thought  to  be  the  membranes 
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and  «ome  of  the  liquor  amnii  that  had  not 
yet  been  evaeuatedi  but  proved  to  be  the 
above  tumor.  In  an  hour  from  this  time, 
ehe  had  a  pretty  eerere  pain  (the  first  aince 
the  examination),  which  brought  the  tu- 
mor into  the  vagina ;  in  ten  minutes  she 
had  another,  which  expelled  the  tumor. 
It  was  not  until  then  that  I  became  satis- 
fied as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  I  could 
then  discover  its  connection  with  tlie  child's 
head  The  head  waa  in  the  lefl  occipko- 
anUrior  position.  Three  or  four  pains 
were  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  deliv- 
ery. The  child  made  no  effort  to  breathe, 
although  the  mother  had  felt  motion  three- 
q[Qarters  of  an  hour  previously.  The 
mother  felt  well ;  no  exhaustion ;  says  her 
labor  was  easier  than  it  had  been  in  the 
birth  of  her  other  children. 
Salem  Slaticny  Richland  Cb.,  0, 


CONCEKTRATED  MEDICINES. 


BY  A.  a  CAHmLL,  M.   D. 

When  the  attention  of  the  profession 
was  first  called  to  the  improvements  in  the 
vegetable  *^materia  medica"  by  chemical 
ooneentration,  it  was  with  caution  and  con- 
aiderable  hesitation,  that  I  was  induced  to 
lay  aside  the  old  iashioned  crude  artides, 
and  adopt  the  improved  or  concentrated 
remedies.  The  old  remedies  had  been 
tried,  and  their  efficiency  verified.  In 
comparison  with  the  boasted  Sampsons  of 
the  old  school,  their  superiority  had  been, 
in  my  hands,  triumphantly  proven;  it  is 
but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  any  radical 
change  should  be  looked  upon  by  me  with 
some  degree  of  distrust,  and  adopted  with 
some  hesitation.  Acdng,  however,  upon 
the  principle  that  a  proposed  improvement, 
having  philosophical  reasoning  to  sustain 
it,  ia  at  least  entitled  to  an  investigation, 
I  was  led  to  give  the  concentrated  medi- 
cines a  trial,  and  the  more  I  tried  them  the 
better  I  was  pleased  with  their  general  ap- 
plication in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and 
noW|  after  a  trial  of  three  yeasB,  with  but 


few  exceptions,  I  have  adopted  them  in 
my  practice. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  communica- 
tion to  go  into  an  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  composing  the  long  list  of 
concentrated  medicines,  or  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  each,  and  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  treatment  of  specific  dis- 
easep,  to  do  which  would  extend  this  arti- 
cle to  an  improper  length ;  I  may,  howev- 
er, be  indulged  in  specifying  a  few  of  the 
leading  remedies,  which  have  proven  them- 
selves most  valuable  in  my  practice. 

Let  me  first  call  attention  to  the  Podo* 
phyllin^  which  has  been  longer  used  by  me 
than  any  other.  It  is  true,  so  much  has 
already  been  written  in  regard  to  this  arti- 
cle, and  its  superiority  so  generally  admit- 
ted, that  I  can  hardly  expect  to  advance 
anything  new  or  interesting  on  the  subject, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  testi- 
mony of  my  experience  to  that  of  numer- 
ous others  who  have  written  before  me,  in 
favor  of  this  valuable  remedy.  Few,  if 
indeed  any  one  remedy,  has  so  extensive  a 
range  of  application  as  podopliyllin;  and 
there  ^re  few  diseases  requiring  the  exhi- 
bition of  articles  of  its  class,  in  which  it 
may  not  be  properly  and  profitably  em- 
ployed. Eclectics  are  in  the  habit  of  wri- 
ting and  speaking  of  podopliyllin  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  calomel,  and  the  mercurials  gen- 
erally.  Now  I  object  to  this  expression, 
from  the  fact  that  the  mercurials  produce 
an  extensive  train  of  dangerous  efiects, 
destructive  alike  to  life  and  health,  which 
can  in  no  wise  be  produced  by  podophyllin 
it  can  not,  therefore,  be  substituted  (br 
mercury  in  these  effects,  and  God  forbid 
that  it  should ;  being  itself  the  superior 
article,  it  could  be  but  very  imperfectly 
substituted  by  mercury.  Podophyllin  is 
an  invaluable  remedy  in  all  biliary  or  glan- 
dular diseases,  the  different  grades  of  fe^ 
vers,  dysentery,  Slc  Of  course  the  judgf 
ment  of  the  enlightened  physicinn,  will  ea*^ 
able  him  to  modify  its  action  by  proper 
combinations  to  meet  indications  required.. 
But  I  have  said  more  on  this  tuliject  than 
was  intended. 

Lepiandrin  10  a  supenor   article,  one 
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which  may  be  depended  upon ;  in  my  prac- 
tice ita  superior  efficacy  has  been  manifest* 
ed  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  dys- 
entery, and  torpidity  of  Uie  liver  and  glan- 
dular system.  Combined  with  podophyi- 
lin  it  greatly  modifies  its  action,  without 
lessening  its  efficiency,  but  £enerally  in- 
creases the  beneficial  effects  of  that  article. 

Sanguinaritij  in  my  hands,  has  proven 
itself  a  valuable  remedy;  in  proper  combi- 
natiops,  it  has  but  few  superiors  in  hepa- 
tac  and  glandular  diseases;  its  best  effect  is 
had  in  rheumatism,  and  jaundice.  It 
forms  an  excellent  combination  in  hepatic 
diseases,  with  podophyllin,  leptandrin,  and 
hydrastin. 

I  have  never  found  any  of  the  concen- 
trated preparations  of  lobelia,  that  would 
answer  for  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  that 
article,  as  an  emetic.  Some  of  them  an- 
swer very  well  as  nauseants,  expectorants, 
Ac;  but  even  for  these  purposes,  I  prefer 
the  old  fashioned  tincturea  This  forms 
the  only  exception,  so  far  as  I  have  tried, 
wherein  the  concentration  has  failed  to  be 
equal  in  value,  at  least,  with  the  article 
from  which  it  is  prepared.  I  do  n?t  wish 
to  be  understood  as  intending  to  bring  the 
concentrated  preparations  of  lobelia  into 
disrepute,  by  no  means;  they  are  con- 
venient and  effective  remedies,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  others  may  so  far  differ  from 
mine,  as  to  justify  a  substitution  of  the 
new  for  the  old  preparations ;  if  so,  I  would 
by  no  means  object  to  their  doing  so. 

As  Eclectics,  we  are  to  aearch  afler  truth, 
and  if  my  experience  in  the  use  of  any 
particular  remedy  forbids  me  to  adopt  it, 
and  X  happen  to  differ  with  my  professional 
brethren,  it  ne^  not  follow  therefore  that 
we  are  to  fall  out  about  it,  by  no  means, 
but  let  us  have  a  free  interchange  of  opin- 
ions on  all  Butuects,  holding  ourselves  open 
to  correction,  that  we  may  arrive  at  the 
truth  on  all  points  of  difference. 

I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  different 
articles  contained  in  the  long  list  of  con- 
oentrated  medicines,  and  dwell  on  the  spe- 
cial adaptation  of  each  to  its  peculiar  class 
«f  diseases,  but  this  is  deemed  unneoessary 


labor.    In  condnsion  I  would  say  to  one 
and  all,  give  them  a  fm  trial,  and  the  re* 
suit  will  be  found  both  satisfactory  to  your- 
selves, and  profitable  to  your  patients. 
Mount  NebOf  Miss.,  FOruafyj  1857. 


THE  COMPONENTS  OF  MAN. 


BT  0.  KENBRICK,  A.  V.,  V.  D. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  R  M. 
Journal,  this  subject  ia  introduced,  and 
both  ably  and  beauttlolly  diecuased,  nn- 
der  the  title  "Is  .it  True?"  by  Prof.  Bick- 
ley;  and  Isaac  Spangler,  M  D.,  in  the 
sune  number,  speaks  well  of  the  duties  of 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  animal'  part  of 
man.  I  see  not  i^y  medical  men  should 
not  go  fiirther  than  the  body  in  their  in* 
vestigationa  Allow  me,  then,  to  say  a  few 
things  on  the  subject  Many  have  not 
examined  it  at  all;  many  know  only  what 
others  have  said,  and  many,  having  come 
to  conclusions  from  hasty  or  imperfect  ex- 
aminations, express  them  too  oonfidently. 
Absolute  ignorance  and  misunderstanding, 
or  wrong  conclusions,  hav6  well  nigh  ruled 
out  this  most  interesting  and  important 
subject 

The  body  we  can  know;  all  beyond  this 
is  speculation,  except  as  we  refer  to  reve- 
lation. True,  we  know  that  man  is  alive, 
has  a  life  or  soul,  but  beasts  have  as 
much,  the  very  same;  and  we  do  notfhlly 
understand  life  or  soul,  in  man  or  beast 
Even  Prof.  Bickley*8  arc  for  the  soul,  m 
not  so  well  proved,  I  think,  as  some  other 
things.  But  we  should  never  think  of 
spirit,  if  we  exclude  the  Bible.  There  (1 
Thess.  V,  23)  we  learn  thatman  has  a  body 
{sooma),  a  soul  (psute),  and  a  spirit  (pneu- 
ma).  These  constitute  the  whole  man. 
There  is  no  more  of  him.  If,  therefore, 
we  understand  these  three,  we  may  lay 
some  claim  to  understanding  man. 

1.  Thb  Body. — ^Thia  is  the  physician's 
common  theme — ^his  study,  in  its  normal 
and  abnormal  conditions. 

2.  Thb  Soul  is  the  life — anif/utl  life.  See 
the  lexicons  on  the  subject 
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3.  Tbk  Spibit  IB  the  deathless  p&rt  of 
man,  hia  mind — "the  divinity  that  stirs 
within  hini." 

There  is  no  speculation  in  these  defini- 
tions, and  can,  I  presume,  be  no  difference 
concerning  them,  unless  it  arise  from  hasty 
or  incorrect  reasoning.  Materialists  have 
argued  that  man  has  no  deathless  nature, 
because  the  soul  is  not  deathless.  They 
prove  that  souls  cease  to  be,  and  that 
beasts  have  souls  as  well  as  men,  and 
strangely  conclude  that  they  have  annihi- 
lated men.  Poets  have  sung,  preachers 
have  preached,  and  vre  all  have  read  of 
the  "immortality  of  the  soul."  Very  well. 
But  words  have  an  appropriated  as  well  as 
an  ethnological  import  In  the  latter  sense, 
soul  and  spirit  are  far  from  the  same;  in 
the  former,  they  are  sometimes  synonymous. 
But  this  is  true  of  other  words  and  phrasea 
The  Bible,  and  all  of  us,  use  knowledge 
and  wisdom  synonymously  sometimes,  as 
we  do  soul  and  spirit,  and  yet, 

**Knowledge  and  wifcdoro,  far  from  bomg  one, 

Ofttimea  have  no  counection. 

Knowledge,  the  mere  material 

With  which  wisdom  bnilda, 

Till  hewed  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 

Serves  but  to  ancnmber  what  it  seems  to  earieh." 


Your  Journal  does  not,  I  believe,  pro- 
fess to  doctor  the  spirit,  still  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  much  good  to  the  body  and 
soul — the  legitimate  business  of  the  true 
physician — without  spirit's  minds.  Indeed, 
experience  has  abundantly  proved,  that 
the  mind  of  the  patient  co-operates  most 
happily  with  the  mind  of  the  physician, 
and  both  with  the  medicine  used.  Let  us 
not  be  afraid,  then,  to  have  some  regard 
to  spirits,  as  well  as  souls  and  bodies. 

Doctor  means  teacher^  but  we  apply  it  to 
a  class  of  people  who  explain  nothing  to 
their  patients,  and  are  even  insulted  when 
asked  what  tliey  give,  or  why  tliey  do  or 
require  this  or  that  I  Great  is  the  license 
taken  in  the  use  of  language;  great  tlie 
departures,  in  appropriating  terms,  from 
their  original  meaning. 

Education  has  been  too  much  confined 
to  the  head,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  soul 
and  body;  and  the  science  of  medicine  has 


been,  I  apprehend,  too  much  confined  to 
the  body,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  thousands.  I  rejoice  that 
morality  is  now  regarded  as  an  important 
qualification  in  a  good  physiciaa  This 
result  has  followed  the  true  Eclectic  prin- 
ciple— wide  grasping,  critical  reasoning, 
freely  and  independently  using  the  good, 
wherever  and  however  found 

And  if  the  thought  occurs  to  you,  that 
there  is  more  divinity  than  medicine  in 
these  suggestions,  allow  me  to  persuade 
you  and  your  readers,  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  in  it.  Indeed,  I  suppose, 
more  of  the  Divine  presence  and  influence 
would  do  good,  in  medical  journals  and  in 
the  sick  room,  to  the  body,  the  soul,  and 
the  spirit  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Salado^  Texas,  March,  1857. 
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REVIEW    OF    BUCHANAN*S    AN- 
THROPOLOGY. 


BY  rnOF.  U  E.  JONES. 


[OOMfnf  USD  •! 

**M!C80clar  Luioa."-— '^he  region  of 
Muscular  Labor,  on  the  outside  of  tlie 
thigh,  corresponds  to  that  of  Coarseness, 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  arm;  that  of  Idi- 
ocy corresponds  with  Hardihood. *' 

Philosophers  and  scholars  I  ye  wise  men 
in  your  own  conceit  I  does  not  the  above 
text  convince  you  of  your  littleness  ?  Will 
you  not  admit  you  are  fifty  years  in  the 
rear  of  our  learned  author?  You  cannot 
comprehend  his  doctrine;  you  cannot 
fathom  the  text  Neurological  experi- 
ments have  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
"Hegion  of  Muscular  Labor  on  the  outside 
of  the  thigh."  All  hail !  the  tranecendantly 
"brilliant  discovery."  A  quadruple  text  I 
full  of  meaning,  pregnant  with  this  ad- 
vanced or  semi-centennial  philosophy!  too 
profound  for  the  age  t  How  possible  for 
the  lids  of  the  book  to  contain  a  text  so 
big  with  meaning  ?  Is  it  human  philoso- 
phy revealed  in  this  book  of  books,  or  is  it 
the  work  of  some  supernatural  being,  an 
angelic  revelator?  "Muscular  Labor" 
alone  afibrds  matter  for  a  long  chapter. 
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while  each  of  the  other  limbs  of  the  text 
("Coarseness,"  "Idiocy"  and  "Hardihood*') 
are  alike  significant  and  deserving  our  no- 
tice. Our  author  informs  us  that  the  re- 
gion of  "Muscular  Labor,  on  the  outside  of 
the  thigh,  corresponds  to  that  of  Coarse- 
ness, upon  the  exterior  of  the  arm." 

Who,  save  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Buchanan, 
would  ever  have  thought  of  seeking  for  an 
organ  in  a  particular  part  or  strip  of  the 
thigh,  whose  office  and  function  it  is  to 
preside  over  and  perform  muscular  labor  ? 
Neurology,  the  great  solver  of  dark,  mys- 
terious, apparently  unnatural,  and    pro- 
found problems,  has  brought  this  brilliant 
philosophic  truth  to  the  knowledge  of  in- 
ferior minds.     The  world  would  have  re- 
mained in  midnight  darkness  in  regard  to 
this  discovery,  for  centuries  to  cofne  (as  it 
has  for  thousands  of  years  past),  had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  our  great  author. 
Anatomists,  physiologists,  and  men  of  sci- 
ence of  all  grades  and  classes,  have  over- 
looked this  great  source  of  all  muscular 
action.    Its  discovery  and  record  have  re- 
mained to  bedeck  the  brow  of  the  great 
Buchanan,  and  to  iUominate  the  pages  of 
his  brilliant  AnUin^logy.     Anatomists 
and  physiologists  of  ordinary  scientific  cal- 
iber, have  labored  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression, that  the  muscles  on  the  dififerent 
sides  of  the  thigh,  as  well  ks  upon  all  parts 
of  the  body,  were  alike  the  scat  of  "Muscu- 
lar Labor;"  that  the  large  and  powerful 
muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  per- 
formed quite  as  much  muscular  labor,  in 
running,  leaping,  walking,  lifting,  <&c.,  as 
the  narrow  strip  "on  the  outside  of  the 
thigh."    They  have  supposed  the  feats  of 
the  arms  in  threshing,  chopping,  mowing, 
fighting,  <&c.,  just  aa  much  the  evidences  of 
muscular  labor,  as  any  of  the  actions  of 
muscles  on  any  portion  of  the  thigli^  espe- 
cially those  on  its  outer  side.     Our  author, 
like  a  great  and  good  philanthropist,  has 
corrected  this  error  by  showing  them  how 
weak  and  fallible  they  are. 

But  how  did  he  determine  that  "Muscu- 
lar Labor"  corresponded  with  "Coarseness" 
on  the  outside  of  the  arm  ?  How  does  he 
prove  that  such  an  organ  as  "Coarseness" 


exists  on  the  arm  ?  It  seems  strange  that 
he  should  have  seen  any  correspondence  in 
organs  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  so 
unlike,  save  in  the  fact  that  both  are  out- 
side strips,  the  one  of  the  superior,  the 
other  of  an  inferior  appendage  of  "Human- 
ity." If  there  is  a  correspondence,  in  any 
particular,  between  the  arm  and  the  thigh, 
it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  uniform  in 
every  respect,  in  order  to  quiet  the  doubta 
of  the  skeptical;  yet  our  author  informs 
us  that  one  portion  of  the  arm  (which  in 
the  main  corresponds  in  neurological  or- 
gans with  the  tliigh)  has  its  correspond- 
ence in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He  says  "Am- 
bition," on  the  front  side  of  the  arm,  cor- 
responds with  "Turbulence,"  on  the  Imck 
side  of  the  leg.  Here  the  front  and  back 
sides  of  limbs  are  made  to  correspond ;  but 
a  single  strip  along  the  calf  0/  the  leg  (it  is 
afi[irmed)  corresponds  with  the  arm.  In 
this  particular  he  destroys  not  only  the 
uniformity  as  to  the  sections  of  the  upper 
and  lower  limbs,  but  also  as  to  their  sides. 
He  must  abide  the  truths  of  neurological 
science,  whithersoever  they  lead  him.  If 
apparent  anomalies  arise,  neurology  ex- 
plains them,  but  perhaps  not  always  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  any  but  our  author. 
He  clearly  comprehends  them. 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  a  finite 
being,  by  simply  manipulating  with  the 
naked  hand  upon  the  surfaces  of  naked 
females,  could  have  made  such  astonish- 
ing discoveries  ?  The  detection  of  new  or- 
gans, new  relations,  new  sympathies,  new 
correspondences,  new  analogies,  &c.,  on 
nearly  every  square  inch  of  the  human 
body,  but  serves  to  astonish  the  reader. 
How  delicate  and  refined  must  have  been 
the  touch  of  our  anthropologist  I  It  ena- 
bled Bim  to  detect  "Muscularity  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh,"  but  how  did  the  inves- 
tigator, in  his  explorations,  knpw  the  exact 
point  where  his  fingers  passed  on  lo  "Mus- 
cular Labor"  from  "Muscularity?"  and 
from  these  on  to  "Idiocy  ?"  Certainly  the 
sense  of  neurological  touch  must  be  exqui- 
site, in  order  to  enable  him  to  catch  tlie 
different  impressions  imparted  by  the  ner- 
vaura  peculiar  to  each  of  the  innumerable 
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neurological  organs  discovered  The  in- 
nate modesty  and  delicacy  of  our  author 
have  prevented  him  from  detailing  the 
an<ilogies  which  he  discovered  on  the  in- 
side of  the  thighs  of  his  neurological  sub- 
jectsL  He  found  many  (it  is  reported)  very 
interesting  neurological  organs  in  these  lo- 
calities, but  he  has  declhied  making  them 
public. '  He  has  neglected  to  speciiV  the 
exact  locality  of  "Muscular  Labor"  on  the 
surfiice  of  either  of  his  naked  feimales.  He 
regards  the  declaration,  "on  the  outside  of 
the  thigh /'  suiSciently  definite,  yet  he  nei- 
ther gives  length,  breadth,  or  depth ;  nor 
does  he  state  whether  one,  two  or  more 
muscles  combine  to  form  it,  nor  whether 
parts  of  different  muscles  are  united*rin 
"MnaoQlar  Labor."  The  desoripCton  seems 
rather  indefinite  or  ambiguous,  but  no 
doubt  it  is  satisiaotory  to  the  author  and 
other  anthropologista 

''lDiocr."—The  next  of  the  neurological 
organa  in  order  is  that  of  ''Moey."  While 
describing  the  ^Sareoffnamy  of  the LimbSj* 
and  immediately  after  giving  the  location 
of  '^uecular  Labor"  on  the  outside  of  the 
thigh,  he  goes  on  to  say,  '^Idiocy  oorre* 
aponda  with  Hardihood"  (See  Anthro- 
pologyy  page  372.)  From  the  context  our 
author  leaves  os  to  infer  that  ''Idiocy"  is 
Ibund  upon  the  upper,  outer,  and  posterior 
aar&oe  of  the  thigh,  as  he  says  it  oorre* 
■ponds  with  ^^Hardihood,"  which  organ  he 
locates  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder*  He 
has  omitted  to  marie  the  organ  on  the  snr- 
liice  of  his  naked  woman.  It  appears, 
however,  by  refhrring  to  the  plate  fronting 
the  title  page,  a  second  organ,  of  the  same 
name  and  kind,  is  found  under  the  chin, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  '^hild* 
ishncss,"  '« Lethargy,"  ''Insanity,"  and 
'^ManiA)"  (all  of  which  he  locates  under 
the  chin  and  jaws.)  As  both  '*Idiocy"  of 
the  chin  and  "Idiocy"  of  the  buttocks  must 
each  have  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side; 
making  four  organs  of  the  same  name  and 
kind,  with  which  each  person  is  endowed, 
this  neurological  proof  may  explain  the 
weakness  of  many  viaionary  and  sickly 
theorists.    Some  writers  and  boasted  an- 


of  this  kind,  on  the  anterior,  posterior,  and 
right  and  left  lateral  surfkces,  making  In 
all  sixteen  '^Idiocies,"  which  is  more  by 
fifteen  than  the  ordinary  unpretending 
poor  man  can  be  said  to  possess. 

How  our  author  determined  a  portion  of 
the  thigh  or  buttock  corresponded  with 
the  shoulder,  rather  than  with  other  parts 
of  the  body,  he  does  not  inform  us,  nor 
does  he  give  us  the  metes  and  bounds,  siae, 
and  depth  of  "Idiocy."  The  location  is 
doubtless  very  important,  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  experi- 
ments of  our  author  upon  the  surface  of 
his  naked  subjects. 

Most  philosophers  have  sought  fbr  the 
causes  of  mental  derangement,  demeiitia, 
insanity,  idiocy,  &Cy  in  some  disorder, 
malformation,  or  organic  affection  of  the 
brain;  while  physicians  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  addressed  their  means  of  relitf 
to  that  organ,  (believing  it  to  be  the  sole 
organ  of  mentality,)  in  cases  supposed  to 
be  curable,  instead  of  to  the  buttocks. 
How  liable  is  poor  fallen-  man  to  err. 
None  but  a  f^osopher  fifty  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  would  have  made  this 
sublime  discovery.  Naught  but  the  "cold 
blooded  condition"  of  toads,  fishes,  lisards, 
and  serpents,  applied  to  this  newly  discov- 
ered organ  of  mindj  of  our  author,  can  ef- 
fect a  cure  of  this*  malady. 

"NuTBiTioK."— The  last  of  the  organs 

of  our  illustrious  author,  located  upon  the 

thighs  of  his  naked  women,  is  Nutrition. 

The  text  reads  thus;  (See  page  370). 

"Vitality,  Nutrition,  and  Reproduction, 
or  Amativeness,  are  located  amon^  the 
baser  organs.  Vitality  at  the  junction  of 
the  thigh  and  body.  Nutrition  jnsi  below 
upon  the  laterid  pasUrior  tmfaee  ef   the 

This  is  another  most  singular  revelation, 
made  by  the  silent  and  secret  operations  of 
a  neurologist  The  votary  of  science,  up- 
on his  devotional  knees,  is  conducted, 
either  by  intuition,  or  by  the  fMrvouro, 
from  organ  to  organ,  until  he  explores 
every  inch  of  surface,  and  thus  detects  the 
exact  location  of  Nutrition.  In  this  way 
he  surveys  the  surface  in  search  of  oigans. 


tbors  appear  to  have  at  least  four  organs  |  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
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Baroognoiny  of  both  limbs  and  body,  be- 
ing vividly,  and  differently  impreeded  by 
every  new  organ  over  which  the  hand 
passed.  All  the  particulars  in  reference  to 
detecting  some  of  the  more  delicate  organs, 
are  not  detailed  by  ^nr  author,  but  having 
seen  him  operate  often  in  search  of  the 
less  ddiicate,  and  more  exposed,  We  know 
he  mutt  have  adapted  some  method  of  ex- 
ploration in  search  of  those  less  exposed 
to  view.  All  will  see  at  once  that  this 
must  have  been  his  practice,  for  in  this 
way  he  must  have  detected  the  distinct 
organs  of  the  brain,  each  having  its  antag^ 
onist  Here,  again,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  even  an  ordinary  physiologist, 
to  place  his  hand  upon  the  head,  neck, 
arms,  or  shoulders,  and  by  such  superficial 
examination  of  unimportant  parts,  pretend 
to  have  ascertained  and  fixed  the  exact 
location  of  all  the  delicate  and  interesting 
organs  between  Uie  navel  and  ^Idiocy/'  or 
"Vitality,"  whi<sh  our  author  has  discov- 
ered, and  mapped  out  on  his  naked  women. 
Such  persons  would  act  unwisely,  and  as- 
sume a  degree  of  arrogance  wholly  inex- 
cusable, should  they,  by  the  laying  of 
hands  on  different  parts,  pretend  to  inform 
the  world  where  to  find  the  neurological 
organs  of  «Hate,"  "Vitality,"  "Amative- 
ness,"  "Insanity,"  and  ^^Oalorific,"  together 
with  the  regions  of  "Combativeness,"  and 
"Destrtlctivenees,"  the  region  of  "Crime," 
and  '^Selfishness,"  "Relaxation,"  Ac. 
Rest  assured,  a  philosopher  fifty  years  in 
advance  of  this  ikst  age,  when  writing  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  to  over- 
take him  for  fifty  years  to  come,  will  not 
expose  himedf  to  any  such  ridicule.  He 
will  not  declare  that  an  organ  exists  on  the 
legs,  thighs,  buttocks,  or  abdomen,  until 
he  has  carefully  explored  the  region,  and 
incontrovertibly  proved  its  Existence,  and 
its  exact  location,  by  the  reciprocal  current 
of  nervatira  pasefing  and  repassing  fk^om 
his  hand  to  the  organ  and  back  again. 
This  method  settles  the  question.  It  is  the 
only  scientific,  and  truly  philosophic  mode 
of  investigation,  and  the  only  means  of 
testing  tKe  tnith  of  Anthropology.    As  I 


the  geologist  passes  over  hill  and  valley, 
along  the. gentle  rivulet,  and  up  the  ravine, 
in  search  of  mineral  wealth,  and  hidden 
treasures,  so  passed  our  Ailithropologist 
over  the  surface  of  favorite  subjects,  m. 
search  of  the  hidden  pearls  of  Aeurological 
science.  Thus  has  the  truth  of  sarcogno- 
my  been  verified  and  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection.  The  Afithropologist 
does  not  place  his  hand  on  the  head,  and 
th#n  tell  you  "Idiocy"  is  on  the  thigh,  and 
''Insanity"  in  the  pubic  region;  nor  does 
he  plitce  it  on  the  arm  or  hand,  and  then 
say,  I  have  found  ^'Amativenees"  on  the 
sacrum,  "Hate"  on  the  buttocks,  and  "Vi- 
tality" in  a  line,  a  hairbreadth  in  width, 
down  horizontally  across  that  volume  of 
muscular  fibre,  nerve  and  vessel,  thus  di- 
viding numerous  important  anatomical  oi^ 
gans,  by  the  said  line  of  "Vitalify,"  at  the 
junction  of  the  buttocks  with  the  thighs, 
which  line  our  author  extends  inward  to 
the  antit;  but  he  passes  his  hand  gently 
and  citrelitlly  along  each  organ,  (though 
but  lineal,  and  bat  a  hairbreadth  in  width, 
and  pombly  imaginary,)  though  crossing 
important  muscles,  and  thousands  of  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  and  then  fixes  the  exact 
locality  of  "Insanity,"  "Hate,"  "Vitality," 
&c,  defining  the  boundary  of  each,  with 
its  neurological  relations,  as  he  passes  his 
fingers  over  them.  This  is  done  with  as 
much  care  by  our  neurologist,  as  a  penni- 
less"  blind  woman  would  search  for  a  lost 
copper.  In  this  way,  those  discoreries  of 
our  author  have  been  reduced  to  an  exact 
science;  and  he  placed  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  the  noble  hill,  with  a  ''Roman  helmet' 
upon  his  brow,  and  himself  fifty  years  at 
least  in  advance  of  all  other  philosophera 
But,  says  a  skeptic,  he  has  not  given  the 
precise  geography  of  "Nutrition."  My 
dear  sir,  he  had  not  the  time,  tut  has  he 
not  told  you  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  is 
found  *  just  below  upon  the  lateral  posteri- 
or surface  of  the  thigh  T*  These  omissions 
are  for  your  own  good.  They  are  designed 
by  our  learned  author,  to  make  you  search 
diligently,  and  see  whether  these  things  be 
so,  and  finding  them  so,  confirm  the  truth 
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of  his  great  discoveriea  This  you  might 
not  do,  did  our  author  leave  leae  labor  for 
you  to  perform. 

Again,  Physiologists,  Anatomists,  and 
all  who  ei\}oy  a  fancied  eminence  in 
ecience,  may  wonder  at  the  location  of 
"Nutrition"  on  the  thigh,  instead  of  the 
arm,  shoulder,  back,  abdomen,  buttocks, 
legs  or  feet;  indeed,  that  our  author  was 
enabled  to  locate  it  at  all,  in  as  much  as 
they  (having  derived  their  knowledge,  no 
doubt,  from  erroneous  books  and  lectures), 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  great  pre- 
servative, and  (as  they  have  supposed,) 
all-pervading  fanctioa  of  life,  **Nutri- 
tion,"  pervaded  alike  every  organ,  struc- 
ture, tissue,  and  fibre  of  the  body.  They 
have  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  ordained  by  Deity,  in 
the  creation  of  all  animated  beings,  that 
each  organ,  stmotuf  e,  and  tissue,  was  en- 
dowed with  the  oapact<or  of  selecting,  elab- 
orating, assimilating,  and  appropriating  to 
itself,  its  own  means  of  subsistence  and 
growth.  In  other  words,  they  have  been 
Uught  to  believe  that  "Nutrition"  existed 
alike  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  that 
it  could  be  said  to  be  located  exclusively, 
in  no  particular  organ  or  structure. 

Blind  ignorant  skeptics !  know  you  not 
that  this  new  philosophy  ot  our  author — 
the  discovery  of  this  new  organ  of  "Nutri- 
tion," together  with  all  of  his  equally  bril- 
liant discoveries,  overthrows  all  of  your 
old  antiquated^  fogy  notions  of  science? 
Bemember  this  new  science  is  fifly  years 
in  advance  of  the  present  age,  and  there- 
fore above  and  beyond  your  feeble  concep- 
tion.    Vioe  la  BagatdLe, 


HsnioAL  SniDBNts.— It  is  stated  that 
fewer  students  than  usual  have  entered  in 
Edinburgh  the  present  session ;  the  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  London,  where 
tlie  total  number  of  students  amounts  to 
1,060l — AMBoHoiion  Medieal  Jaumtil,  De- 
20. 
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Case  448.  Oct  28.— Baker,  set  25.  In- 
complete internal  fistula  in  ano,  and  hem- 
orrhoid&  Has  been  affected  nine  weeks. 
Four  months  ago  he  had  a  severe  attack 
of  intero-external  hemorrhoids.  The  pile 
tumors  were  very  painfhl,  and  his  health 
and  strength  much  reduced.  About  that 
time  a  tumefaction  presented  itself  within 
the  inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  side 
of  the  rectum,  and  could  be  felt  by  exter- 
nal pressure.  It  proved  to  be  an  abscess, 
and  opened  into  the  bowel,  discharging  a 
quantity  of  pus.  Lately  the  swelling  has 
again  formed,  but  lower  down,  and  now 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  absceas 
pointing  through  the  integument  near  the 
anu& 

TVtatment. — Prof  Newton  opened  the 
abscess  with  the  lancet,  and  it  discharged 
a  quantity  of  pus,  fetid  gas,  and  some 
blood.  There  is  still  a  large  hemorrhoidal 
tumor  within  the  rectum,  and  at  its  border 
an  opening  through  the  bowel,  with  an  in* 
durated  edge.  This  is  the  original  fistu- 
lous opening,  and  is  about  two  lines  in  di- 
ameter. Apply  an  elm  poultice  to  tha 
part 

Oct  31. — Has  been  injecting  a  caustic 
prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  red  oak. 
Applied  the  ligature. 

Cured  in  twenty-five  days. 

Case  449.  Oct  31.— Heftrietta  B.  Con- 
vergent strabism us.  The  left  eye  has  been 
afl^ected  twelve  years;  cornea  turned  In- 
ward, and  nearly  hidden.  Right  eye  in  its 
natural  position. 

Treatment, — Operation  by  Prof  Z.  Free- 
man. Eye  restored  to  its  natural  position 
by  cutting  the  internal  rectus  muscle.  (I 
never  use  the  speculum,  but  use  only  the 
rat-tooth  forceps,  scissors,  and  blunt  hook.) 
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Use  the  cold  water  dreBsing  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  expose  the  eye. 

Nov.  4. — Eye  straight  and  doing  well. 

11. — Eye  doing  well.  Coveripg  the  eye 
for  a  few  days  after  the  operation ,  induces 
the  cornea  to  look  inward,  and  allows  the 
severed  parts  to  heal  in  tha6  position ;  hence 
I  take  the  covering  from  the  eyes  twelve 
hours  after  the  operation. 

14. — Eye  seems  inclined  slightly  inward. 
Applied  a  small  faece  of  adhesive  plaster 
to  th6  external  angular  process  of  the  os 
firontis,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  eye 
patward. 

25, — Eye  well  and  straight  Discharged. 

Case  450.  Oct  31.— Mra  Whalen,  »t 
40.  Ophthalmia  tarsi.  For  a  number  of 
years  her  eyes  have  been  weak  after  expo- 
sure to  cold,  &c  Her  business  is  standing 
in  market,  where  she  is  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Drinks  strong  beer,  but 
does  not  get  intoxicated.  For  the  last 
three  weeks,  her  eyelids  have  been  much 
inflamed,  and  the  tarsi  scabbed,  reddened 
and  swollen,  and  some  of  the  eyelashes 
have  dropped  out  Eyes  more  painful 
than  usual,  and  vision  somewhat  dim. 
Bowels  costive ;  has  frequent  pains  in  the 
precordia;  appetite  good;  tongue  slightly 
coated  greyish,  in  the  center  red;  some 
pain  over  the  eyebrows;  slight  prolapsus 
uteri;  urine  passes  freely;  skii^  dry, 

IreatmenU — ^  Com  p.  cath.  pills,  one 
night  and  morning.  ^  lod.  potasa  3j, 
syrup  ginger  Jiv.  M.  Take  3j  four  times 
a  day.  Ijc  lod.  potass,  gr.  x,  tine,  aconite 
3ij,  hydrastin  gr.  xv,  water  giv.  M.  Apply 
to  the  eyes  three  times  a  day. 

Nov.  4. — Eyes  much  better ;  bowels  more 
regular.  Continue  the  treatment,  except- 
ing the  comp.  cath.  pil1& 

20. — Ophthalmia  tarsi  very  nearly  well; 
can  scarcely  detect  it  Continue  the  treat- 
ment   Need  not  return. 

Case  45L  Nov.  4,— Bridget  O'Brien, 
set  22.  Intermittent  fever,  quotidian  type. 
Has  been  affected  four  weeks.  Has  dis- 
tinct chills  in  the  morning,  and  slight  chills 
frequently  through  the  day.    Has  fev^r 


through  the  day,  but  more  distinct  in  the 
morning;  has  constant  headache;  appetite 
indifferent,  bowels  regular,  fetid  breath, 
tongue  broad  and  coate^  whitQ,  and  red  at 
the  tip  and  edges. 

Treatment.  —  Br  Comp.  cath.  pills,  two 
night  and  morning.  After  catharsis,  Jpr 
Cerasein  3s8.  Make  powders  vj ;  take  one 
three  times  a  day. 

Nov.  8. — No  report 

11. — Feels  well ;  has  had  no  more  chills. 
Discharged. 

Cabb  45a  Not.  4.-*-l!llen  M.,  set  9. 
Converipent  stritbismua  Had  whooping- 
cougli  six  years  ago;  which  induced  con- 
vergent atrabfemns  of  the  right  eye. 

7reatment. — Operation  by  Prof  Z.  Free- 
man, (est  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  int^rnos 
muscle.)  Applied  cold  water  dressing  for 
one  day  only. 

Not.  7. — ^the  eye  ha«  been  uncoTered 
two  dayis,  is  slightly  «diymosed  at  the  in- 
ternal cantfaus;  parallelism  is  restored — 
doing  well. 

12. — Eye  js  domg  well,  is  straight  Dis- 
charged. 

Case  453.  Nov.  4.— W.  J.  Whallen. 
Fracture  of  the  radius.  He  fell  the  25tli 
of  July,  and  fractured  the  radiua  The 
limb  was  dressed  at  the  time,  and  is  now 
doing  well.  Can  readily  detect  the  ring  of 
prov.isiQi\a{  callous  around  the  fractured 
bone.    Continue  the  bandage  and  splinta 

•  CooLEY  Tradb.  —  A  British  merchant 
vessel,  carrying  Chinese  passensers  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  and  the  Havannah,  lost 
1S2  Chinese  on  the  passage.  What  are  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  in  slavers  to 
this  ?  The  facts  came  out  at  a  police  court 
this  week,  and  we  trust  will  lead  to  fiirthcr 
investigation,  and  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Well 
might  the  magistrate  say,  ^he  English 
flag  is  disgraced  by  such  traffic."  The 
causes  of  death  were  entered  in  the  log  as 
"fever"  and  "exhaustion."  Probably 
"scurvy"  and  "starvation"  would    have 

been  nearer  the  truth. — MetUIhnesff  Gaz, 
Jan.  10,  1857. 
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QUININE. 
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PnenmoTiia,  originating  in  the  f^almo' 
naiy  eapillarieSj  appears  to  be  essentially 
a  blood  disease,  and  sometimes  comes  on 
rery  middenly,  at  other  times  more  slowly; 
like  all  diseases  of  this  type,  it  is  often  ep- 
idemic ;  it  sometimes  supervenes  on  other 
diseases,  but  oflen   attacks  persons  who 
were  previously  in  apparently  good  health. 
The  great  chemical  alteration  which  the 
blood  would  appear  to  undergo,  consists  in 
the  augmentation  of  the  fibrine,  but  this 
augmentation  taking  place,  amongst  other 
modes,  by  the  conversion  into  it  bf  a  more 
or  lesa  considerable  quantity  of  the  albu- 
men: we  thus  have  two  distinct  morbid 
actions  taking  place  within  the  sanguini- 
ferous  system,  one  consisting  in  the  remov- 
al of  the  great  nutrient  or  formative  power 
in  the  blood,  and  the  other  in  the  sudden 
engorgement   of    the  capillaries  with    a 
great    mass  of    (most    probably)    crude 
fibrine,  which,  partly  from  depressed  vital 
action,  and  partly  from  mechanical  over- 
difltension,  they  are  unable  to  transmit 

The  appearance  of  a  lung  when  seen  in 
the  very  early  stage  of  this  form  of  pneu- 
monia, is  very  unlike  that  produced  by 
acute  inflammation  of  the  air-vesicles  of 
the  long.  When  first  seen  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  thorax,  it  presents  a  dark-blue 
color.  This  appearance,  however,  is  very 
evanescent,  and  is  almost  completely  lost 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  after 
the  lung  has  been  removed.  When  grasp- 
ed in  the  hand,  it  feels  like  muscle;  but, 
unlike  what  is  usually  termed  carnified 
Inng,  it  is  increased  rather  than  diminish- 
ed in  size,  but  m  not  so  much  increased  as 
in  the  more  ordinary  form  of  pneumonia  : 
it  is  firm  and  heavy,  and  sinks  in  water, 


but  does  not  appear  to  have  any  tendency 
to  pass  into  hepatization,  nor  does  it  afibrd 
any  feeling  of  crepitation,  or  anything  al- 
lied thereto.  This  description,  wtiich  I 
have  borrowed  from  my  reports  of  the 
cases  above  alluded  to,  and  from  Br.  Cor* 
rigan's  demonstration  of  the  appearances 
before  the  Pathological  Society,  as  well  as 
from  subsequent  exaipination  of  other 
similar  cases,  appears  to  me  to  indicate  a 
modification  of  pulmonary  disease  alto- 
getlier  different  from  ordinary  vesicular 
pneumonia,  nor  yet  to  be  confounded  with 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  or  "collapse  of  the 
lung  as  connected  with  bronchial  obstruc- 
tion," described  by  Gairdner  and  others. 

The  symptoms  which  existed  in  those 
who  died  in  this  very  early  stage  were 
great  and  sudden  collapse,  sudden  lividity, 
and  coldness  of  the  surface;    tlie  lips  be- 
came purple^  and  a  dark  flush  arose  on 
the  face;   they  complained  of  excessive 
weakness;   there  was  great  depression  of 
strength — in  fact,  "in  no  case  could  the  as- 
thenic character  be  better  marked."    In 
some  cases  the  patient  complained  of  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  ;  but  even  when  there 
was  no  complaint  uttered,  the  increased, 
rapidity  of  the  respiratory  acts— in  one 
case  they  amounted  to  sixty  to  the  minute 
— indicated  great  pulmonary  obstruction. 
The  respiration  was  usually  diaphragma* 
tic ;  the  tongue  was  moist  and  dark  colored; 
the  pulse  warm,  feeble,  and  ver^'  rapid; 
the  surface  of  the  body  almost  cold ;  there 
was  seldom  any  complaint  of  cough,  but 
there  was  frequently  pain    in    the    side, 
which  was  not  always  referred  to  the  part 
where  the  physical  signs  showed  tlie  exists 
ence  of  disease.      These  physical   signs 
were,  great  dullness  of  percussion  over  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cliest  according  to 
tlie  extent  of  lung  engaged,  which  did  not 
seem  to  follow  any  precise  rule;  in  some 
instances  tlie  upper  part  of  the  lung  was 
aficcted,  sometimes  the  lower,  sometimes 
portions  of  both  lungs :    and,  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  of  dullness,  tliere  was 
either  absence  or  great  feebleness  of  the 
respiratory  murmur. 

Patients  who  died  in  tliis  stage  of  the 
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disease  died  generally  of  collapse.  I  have 
never  seen  those  extreme  symptoms  to  at- 
tend this  diseflCbe,  except  in  individuals 
who  were  greatly  reduced  by  previous  ill- 
ness, or  some  other  cause ;  they  generally, 
but  not  always,  prove  fatal  Several  re- 
covered during  the  epidemic  in  1841,  and 
within  the  last  two  months  I  saw  a  very 
well  marked  case  of  it^  which  recovered 
under  Dr.  Corrigan's  care,  in  the  Hard- 
wicke  Hospital 

The  symptoms  which  attend  this  disease, 
as  it  generally  comes  under  our  notice, 
and  which  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  or- 
dinary pneumonia,  are,  that^— 1.  The  pe- 
culiar heat  of  the  skin,  so  forcibly  dwelt 
upon  by  Addison,  as  almost  pathognomo- 
nic of  pneumonia,  does  not  exist ;  the  skin 
is  never  very  hot,  sometimes  dry,  often 
oool,  and  even  perspiring ;  but  it  very  ear- 
ly acquires  a  peculiar  Jaunatre  aspect, 
which  it  retains  throughout,  and  often 
does  not  lose  for  some  time  after  all  phys- 
ical evidence  of  disease  has  vanished. 
This  symptom  was  very  strongly  marked 
in  several  cases  lately  in  hospitals,  some 
of  whom  are  still  under  observation.  2. 
The  cough  is  altogether  different  in  char- 
acter from  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia :  it 
is  very  short,  fVequent,  and  performed 
without  any  apparent  muscular  effort 
whatsoever — very  unlike  the  painful  and 
distressing  cough  so  often  witnessed  in  ves- 
icular pneumonia.  3.  There  is  seldom 
any  expectoration ;  when  it  does  occur,  it 
is  not  viscid,  nor  homogeneous,  nor  tena- 
cious. 4.  There  is  seldom  much  pain  in 
the  side ;  never  the  acute,  stabbing  pain 
which  occurs  in  vesicular  pneumonia  from 
the  pleura  being  implicated,  because  we 
rarely  find  pleurisy  existing  in  this  form 
of  disease,  and,  as  we  remarked  before, 
we  often  find  the  patient  refer  the  pain 
which  be  does  complain  of  to  a  part  of 
the  chest  where  we  have  no  other  evidence 
of  disease  existing.  5.  The  high  fever 
which  attends  vesicular  pneumonia  is  ab- 
sent ;  the  pulse  is  seldom  remarkably  fre- 
quent; it  is  always  feeble,  and  soon  ac- 
quires a  peculiar  jerking  feel,  which  it 
owes  to  the  tenuity  of  the  blood.    The  pa- 


tient has  frequently  a  listless  and  careless 
manner,  and  appears  unwilling  to  speak 
even  about  his  illneas.  Such  was  the 
case  in  a  boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  who 
was  admitted  into  the  Hardwicke  Hospi- 
tal, on  June  5th,  with  solidification  of  al- 
most the  entire  of  olie  lung;  yet  neither 
he,  nor  his  parents,  who  came  with  htm, 
mentioned  any  one  symptomi  from  which 
such  disease  might  be  inferred.  •  The 
prominent  symptom  for  which  they  re- 
quested relief  was  constant  vomiting.  In 
some  cases  the  pulmonary  affection  is  ao- 
companied  by  an  attack  of  herpes  labialis. 
There  is  always  complete  loss  of  appetite 
for  solid  food,  but  often  great  thirst ;  con- 
siderable modification  of  the  voice  often 
exists,  amounting  in  some  instances  very 
nearly  to  aphonia;  there  is  sometimes 
restlessness,  and  often  insomnia.  The 
physical  signs  are  very  constant ;  there  is 
a  dull  sound  on  percussion  over  the  affect- 
ed portion  of  the  lung,  or  lungs,  and  at 
first  very  feeble  respiratory  munnor, 
which,  however,  maintains  somewhat  its 
vesicular  character,  but  soon  beoom^  very 
decidedly  bronchial  The  peculiar  cre- 
pitus of  vesicular  pneumonia  is  never  aud- 
ible. '  If  the  patient  recovers,  the  progress 
of  the  physical  signs  is  very  remarkable ; 
sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
extreme  bronchial  respiration  aiui  bron- 
chophony are  replaced  by  a  feeble  or  even 
ordinal^  vesicular  murmur,  proving  that 
the  airn^ells  merely  suffered  obliteration 
from  pressure,  which  being  removed,  they 
again  expanded. 

The  patient  seldom  dies  at  thia  stage : 
when  he  does,  it  is  generally  found  that  a 
very  great  portion  of  the  lungs  is  engaged 
in  the  disease ;  they  are  very  tough  and 
heavy,  and  a  section  of  them  exhibits  an 
uniform  light  grey  color.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  this  affection  is  very  rapid  (it  sel- 
dom extends  over  a  period  of  weeks,  like 
some  cases  of  vesicular  pneumonia,  which 
have  passed  through  all  its  stages),  and 
the  lung  seems  readily  to  pass  into  a  con- 
dition  somewhat  allied  to  gangrenous  de- 
generation.' Effusion  now  takes  place  in- 
to the  bronchial    tubes,  and  the  patient 
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diM  aaphyziatod.  Foet-mortem  examina- 
tion uBually  shows  the  lung  to  be  of  a 
dirty  grey  color ;  there  is  no  well-marked 
suppuration,  but  a  species  of  general  sofl- 
eningf  and  commencing  decomposition. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  marked  features 
of  this  disease  is,  *%»  not  being  amenable 
to  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  treatment." 
1  need  not  here  allude  to  the  more  than 
inefficacy  of  abstraction  of  blood  in  any 
form  to  meet  its  requirements.  The  treat- 
ment by  tartar  emetic  is  equally  inapplica- 
ble ;  and  the  mercurial  plan  of  treatment, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  also  powerless  to  control 
this  formidable  affection.  The  treatment 
by  the  int«mal  use  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
so  advantageous  in  the  supparatiTe  stage 
of  Teswular  pneumonia,  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  influence  on  this  form  of  dis- 
eaae.  Wine  and  the  usual  diflbsible  stim- 
nlanlB  support  the  patient's  strength  and 
add  to  his  vital  eneigy,  and  so  are  of  use, 
but  they  seem  to  have  no  specrflc  power 
over  the  diseaee,  such  as  is  evidently  exer- 
cised by  the  sulphate  of  quina.  During 
the  last  eight  months  I  have  treated  with 
quina  all  the  cases  of  this  form  of  pneu- 
monia which  I  have  witnessed,  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  several 
caeea  similarly  treated  by  Dr.  Corrigan  in 
the  Hardwicke  Hospital.  On  the  19th  of 
April  last,  Dr.  Corrigan  presented  to  the 
Pathological  Society  a  specimen  of  this 
form  of  pulmonary  disease,  when  he  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  efficacy  of  quina 
in  its  treatment  The  result  of  this  treats 
ment  has  been  that,  of  the  cases  which 
came  under  observation  before  effusion 
had  taken  place  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
none  proved  ^tal ;  while  some  few  recov- 
ered, even  after  the  lips  had  become  blue, 
the  face  congested,  and  mucous  rales  were 
audible  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  quina  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  pneumonia,  when  the  pa- 
tient ia  old,  and  the  constitution  debili- 
tated, have  long  since  been  recognised; 
and  we  occasionally  find  authors  alluding 
to  the  use  of  this  dmg  as  indicated  by,  or 
as  a  remedy  for,  some  one  particular  symp- 
torn;  thus  Dr*  Todd  Bays:-«^"In  thede<»- 


dedly  typhoid  cases,  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  free  use  of  stimulants  is  of  essen- 
tial service,  and  it  is  often  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  give  quina  freely,  the  special 
indication  for  this  latter  drug  being  pro- 
fuseness  of  sweating."  And  Dr.  More- 
head,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  India,  recommends  the  use  of  quina  in 
pneumonia  "characterized  by  its  co-exietr 
ence  with  fever  of  remittent  type;"  and 
Prof  Wood  recommends  **the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  quina  when  hectic  symptoms 
appear.'*  But  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  early  use  of  this  medicine 
in  this  particular  form  of  pneumonia  have 
not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  The 
average  dose  administered  was  five  grains 
every  three  hours  (in  a  few  very  severe 
cases  ten  grains  were  given  for  the  first 
dose) ;  in  some  instances  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  continue  its  use  in  this  quanti- 
ty for  several  days ;  yet  in  no  instance  did 
I  observe  any  untoward  result  to  arise. 
The  first  indication  of  recovery  was,  in 
general,  a  marked  alteration  in  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  pulse,  which  also  decreased 
in  number;  while,  as  to  physical  signs, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  bronchial 
breathing  and  extreme  dullness  disappear- 
ed from  an  entire  lung,  or  portions  of  both, 
was  truly  surprising.  It  was  not  found 
necessary,  or  deen>ed  advisable,  in  any  in- 
stance to  precede  its  administration  by  the 
use  of  a  purgative  or  emetic,  as  advised  in 
other  instancea  In  the  case  of  Leonard^ 
nine  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  with 
vomiting,  I  at  first  hesitated,  but  the  symp* 
toms  of  the  disease  were  so  well  marked, 
and  the  entire  of  one  lung  was  so  deeply 
engaged,  that  1  ordered  it  to  be  given  in 
two-grain  doses  every  three  hours;  after 
the  third  dose  the  vomiting  ceased,  and 
did  not  recur ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  the 
boy  was  convalescent 

And  if  the  pathology  of  this  disease  be 
such  as  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  the 
treatment  by  quina  is  that  from  which,  of 
all  others,  we  should  naturally  expect  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  action  of  quina 
"is  exerted  primarily  in  the  blood  (Head- 
land), and  not  on  the  nerves:"  Tiedeman 
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and  Gmelin  found  it  long  ago  in  the  blood 
of  a  patient  to  whom  it  was  administered; 
and  Cochran,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
"Charleston  Medical  Journal,"  points  out 
in  what  its  action  consists  by  detailing  its 
effects  on  the  uterus.  He  says : — "In  wo- 
men, under  its  influence,  if  they  were  men- 
struating, they  complained  of  increase. 
In  some  cases  it  hastened  the  flow  if  given 
just  before  the  period;  it  provoked  their 
return  when  suddenly  suppressed  by  cold, 
&c.  An  important  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  the  action  of  quina,  and  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion is,  that  if  administered  in  large  doses, 
and  frequently  repeated,  it  deflbrinates  the 
blood,  rendering  it  fluid  and  incoagulable; 
this  fact  has  been  clearly  established  by 
the  experience  of  Baldwin,  Melier,  Briquet, 
and  other  respectable  authorities." — 
DublinQuarterly  Joumalj  Augutty  1856. 


EPITHELIAL  CANCER  OF  THE 
NOSE;  AND  ITS  DIAGNOSIS 
FROM  RODENT  ULCER. 


Long  before  the  histological  diagnosis  of 
cancer  was  studied,  it  was  a  matter  of  re- 
mark among  experienced  surgeons,  that 
those  forms  of  the  disease  afl^ecting  the 
nose,  eye-lids,  and  forehead,  were  usually 
of  very  slow  progress.  ^  This  is  now  ex- 
plained by  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  form  of  ulceration  to 
which,  as  quite  incurable,  the  name  of  ma- 
lignant might  fairly  be  given,  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  a  true  cancer.  We  are  speaking 
of  a  disease  perfectly  distinct  from  all  the 
forms  of  lupus,  and  which  none  but  the 
ignorant  could  confound  with  them.  It  is 
the  disease  described  by  Mr.  Paget,  and 
before  him  by  Lebert,  as  the  "Rodent  Ul- 
cer." The  cavity  formed  by  this  disease 
resembles  often  very  exactly  that  of  an 
open  scirrhus;  but  more  frequently  it  is 
not  nearly  so  deep.  It  has  a  sinuous  bor- 
der, thickened,  elevated,  and  often  of  stone- 
like hardness.     From  the  appearance  of 


epithelial  cancer  it  differs  markedly  in  not 
having  any  warty  growths  whatever  about 
its  borders  or  surface.  If  cut  away  or  de- 
stroyed ever  so  freely  by  caustics,  the  cica- 
trix Dever,  so  far  as  the  writer's  experience 
goes,  remains  healed  more  than  a  few 
months.  Its  spread  is  sure,  but  remarka- 
bly slow,  and  generally  nearly  painless. 
It  never  causes  the  glanda  to  enlarge,  nor 
does  the  patient  become  cachectic,  or  lose 
strength.  Under  the  microscope  its  tissue 
shows  only  the  forms  of  cell  growth  com- 
mon in  the  edges  of  indurated  ulcers,  and 
nothing  at  all  resembling  those  of  any  kind 
of  cancer.  It  is  decidedly  a  rare  disease ; 
and  our  own  experience,  which  has  inclu* 
ded  a  very  large  sphere  of  hospital  obser- 
vation, does  not  supply  ua  with  more  than 
a  dozen  or  eighteen  cuBes.  Speaking  from 
general  impressions,  we  should  say,  that 
on  the  parts  named,  t.  «.,  the  inner  anglea 
of  the  eyelids  and  the  nose,  it  is  of  about 
equal  frequency  with  epithelial  cancer.  Its 
duration  before  it  causes. death  may  be 
twelve  or  fifVeen  years,  and  sometimes  even 
more.  In  its  spread  it  involves  all  parts, 
lays  bare  the  bone,  opena  the  nostrils,  etc, 
and  in  the  cases  in  which  we  have  known 
death  to  occur,  the  fatal  event  has  been 
from  hemorrhage.  We  have  seen  but  two 
cases  in  which  the  rodent  ulcer  had  its  seat 
on  other  parts  than  the  face,  and  in  both 
of  those  it  affected  the  female  genitals. 

We  make  these  remarks  opropos  of  an 
interesti;ig  example  of  true  epithelial  can- 
cer of  the  nose  now  under  Mr.  Cock's  care 
in  Lazarus  ward,  Guy's  Hospital.  The 
patient,  a  Welchman  in  robust  health, 
aged  56,  noticed  a  spot  on  his  nose  in  Feb- 
ruary last  He  scratched  it,  and  ulcera- 
tion commenced,  which  spread  so  rapidly 
that  Mr.  Cock  was  compelled  to  excise  the 
whole  organ,  although  it  was  only  about 
five  months  from  the  commenoement  No 
glands  had  as  yet  enlarged  noticeably,  but 
the  sore  had  been  the  seat  of  lancinating 
pain  of  some  severity.  In  the  rapidity  of 
its  spreading,  the  case  offbrs  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  examples  of  rodent  ulcer  of  the 
same  part — 7Sme«  ^  Gaz»  Dec,  27. 
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MILITARY  SUKGERY  AND  OPERA- 
TIONS FOLLOWING  THE  BATTLE 
OF  RIVAS,  NICARAGUA. 

BT  L  M 08BS,  M.  D. 


An  interesting  addition  to  the  reeords  of 
mililarj  surgery  has  been  but  recently 
made  on  our  own  continent,  and  in  a  coun- 
try to  which  the'eye4  of  all  nations,  and 
especially  of  Americans,  have  been  turned 
with  eager  interest  The  States  of  Central 
America,  occupying  the  isthmus  between 
Mexico  and  the  republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica, have,  within  the  last  few  years,  since 
the  establifihmentof  our  immense  national 
interests  on  the  Pacific,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  Through  them  has 
rushed  a  tide  pf  population,  from  the  east 
towards  the  west,  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  history;  which  has  founded,  in  the  short 
period  of  eight  years,  a  State,  with  cities 
rivaling  in  beauty,  wealth,  and  architectu- 
ral adornment,  our  oldest  Atlantic  towns ; 
opened  a  market  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  sent  back  over  this  same  isth- 
mus, in  return,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  money.  Yet,  during  the  same 
period,  this  great  highway  of  nations,  peo- 
pled by  a  degenerate  mongrel  race,  torn  by 
civil  wars  and  sunken  in  barbarism  and 
superstition,  has  hardly  felt  the  influence 
which  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

Little  over  a  year  since,  a  new  element 
was  introduced  into  the  army  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  Nicaragua,  which  rapidly 
gave  it  the  ascendency.  Invited  by  the 
new  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army,  now  com- 
posed of  native  and  American  troops,  I  ar- 
rived at  Granada,  Nicaragua,  in  February, 
1856,  and  was  honored  with  the  commis- 
sioo  of  Surgeon-GeneraL  No  cases  of  sur- 
gical interest  occurred  until  alter  the  battle 
of  Rivas,  which  was  fought  on  the  11th 
of  April,  and  lasted  about  fourteen  hours. 
Small  arms  only  were  used  —  muskets, 
rifles  and  revolvers  on  the  one  side,  and 
liinie  muskets  on  the  other.     A  small 
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^ece  of  artillery  was  taken  from  the  ene- 
my early  in  the  morning,  which  had  been 
discharged  but  once;  but  no  wound  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made  by  grape  and 
canister,  with  which  it  was  loaded.  The 
action  on  both  sides  was  of  a  desultory 
character;  brisk  at  first,  repelling  charges, 
and  sharp  shooting  from  loop-holea  After 
a  forced  march  of  about  seventy  or  eighty 
miles,  with  irregular  and  sparse  rations,  an 
annoying  fight,  without  food  for  thirty 
hours,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
general  to  retreat,  which  was  safely  effect- 
ed at  2  o'clock  next  morning.  The  wound- 
ed received  their'  primary  dressing  during 
the  engagement,  and  were  made  tolerably 
comfortable  in  a  safe  place.  From  the 
fact  of  no  artillery  being  used,  none  of 
those  terrible  wounds  were  received,  re- 
quiring operative  interference  during  the 
day.  About  sunset  the  wounded,  amount- 
ing to  fifty-five,  though  many  of  a  trivial 
nature,  were  removed  to  the  church  for 
safety;  and,  on  the  retreat,  those  who 
could  not  walk  were  mounted  on  mules 
and  horseSb  Some  five  or  six,  who  could 
not  possibly  be  removed,  were  abandoned, 
and  next  day  bayoneted  by  the  enemy.  No 
litters  were  on  hand,  in  consequence  of  the 
raiHdity  of  our  movements  and  want  of 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  roads  do 
not  admit  of  the  passage  of  light  wagons 
or  ambulances.  The  wounded  did  well, 
and  were  again  dressed  and  made  comfortp 
able  at  Irandime,  thirty-eix  hours  after  the 
battle.  They  arrived  at  Grenada  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth,  and  were  placed 
in  hospital,. 

In  the  encounter  there  were  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  Americans,  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty  natives,  in  the  Nicara- 
guan  army,  opposed  to  nearly  three  thou- 
sand Costa  Ricans.  The  official  returns 
reported  on  our  side  were :  killed  and  miss- 
ing, sixty-one,  of  whom  many  subsequently 
reported  themselves ;  wounded,  fifty-five,  of 
whom  five  or  six  were  unable  to  be  re* 
moved,  and  forty-six  were  sufiliciently  se- 
vere to  require  surgical  attendance.  Of 
these  there  were  twelve  officers,  and  thirty- 
four  non-commissioned  officerl^  privates, 
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and  citizen  Tolunteers.    The  wounds  were 
as  follows : 

Of  the  head  and  neck,  -  -    10 

"      arms  and  hands,  •        12 

"      chest,         .        -  -      7 

"      thigh  and  leg,  -        17 

Total,        .       •       -    46 

Of  which  twelve  reqaired  operative  pro- 
ceedings, viz: 

Exsection  of  balls,      -       -       6 

Amputation  of  forearm,         -    4 

"  arm,  -        1 

Ligation  of  left  subclavian  artery  1 

Total,        .       -       •    12 

As  several  of  the  above  cases  present 
points  interesting  to  the  military  surgeon, 
I  propose  giving  a  short  outline  of  some  of 
the  more  important 

Cask  I. — Lieut  Potter  received  a  Minie 
ball  about  the  middle  of  the  left  arm,  frac- 
turing the  humerus  and  coursing  towards 
the  shoulder,  from  which  I  extracted  it 
after  our  arrival  at  Granada.  Wishing  to 
save  the  arm,  and  no  bad  symptoms  ap- 
pearing, it  was  placed  on  a  pillow  for  a 
week.  Considerable  swelling  of  the  en- 
tire limb  supervened,  with  general  irrita- 
bility and  discharge  of  unhealthy  looking 
pus,  and  amputation  was  proposed  as  giv- 
ing him  the  best  chance.  On  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of 
the  wound,  febrile  symptoms  of  an  active 
character  set  in,  and  yellow  fever  devel- 
oped itself,  with  coma,  low  muttering  dcr 
lirium,  reftisal  to  take  medicine  or  nour- 
ishment, and  black  vomit,  which  termi- 
nated the  case  in  a  few  hours. 

Fevers  of  a  malarial  character  were 
prevalent,  and  yellow  fever,  in  the  form  of 
a  mild  epidemic,  existed.  Unfortunately, 
the  wounded  were  placed  in  the  same  hos- 
pital with  the  fever  cases ;  but  most  per- 
fect ventilation,  abundant  accommodations 
and  strict  police  existed.  I  regretted  not 
h a ving  am putated  th e  arm.  The  bone  was 
comminuted,  the  soft  parts  lacerated  and 
contused,  but  no  nerves  nor  blood-vessels 
injured.  Experience  had  taught  me,  and 
this  case  fias  confirmed  me  in  my  previous 


opinion,  that  in  gun-shot  wounds  in  which 
the  bone  or  bones  are  fractured  and  com- 
minuted, as  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  projectile  is  from  the  Minie  arm,  whe- 
ther rifle  or  musket,  amputation  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Case  II.  —  Maj.  Markham,  during  a 
charge,  was  struck  by  a  ball  on  the  inside, 
and  a  little  above  the  patella,  so  as  to  in- 
volve the  cavity  of  the  l^nee-joint,  and  the 
synovial  fluid  was  oozing  out  when  I  saw 
him,  very  shortly  after.  He  rode  on  horse- 
back during  the  retreat,  but  complained  of 
a  sense  of  weight  and  stiffness  more  than 
pain.  On  arrival  at  Granada,  he  was  com- 
fortably placed  in  private  quarters;  the 
most  absolute  rest  and  abstemiousness 
were  enjoined,  and  cold  dressings  applied. 
He  recovered  entirely,  without  any  partic- 
ular inflammation  of  the  joint,  and  with 
free  motion.  His  happy  recovery  may  be 
attributed  to  his  strict  observance  of  rest, 
an  almost  starving  diet,  and  his  excellent 
condition  for  bearing  wounds,  being  a  thin, 
wiry  person,  of  placid  temper  and  gay  dis- 
position. 

Cask  TIL — Capt  Casey,  in  the  same 
charge,  received  a  Minie  musket  ball 
through  the  left  wrist,  shattering  the  lower 
portion  of  the  radius  and  carpal  bones. 
His  wound  was  dressed,  his  arm  placed  in 
a  sling,  and  he  arrived  at  Granada  com- 
fortably, where  I  amputated  at  the  middle 
of  the  forearm.  Four  days  after,  he  was 
walking  about,  and  the  stump  healed  most     j 

kindly. 
Cash  IV. — Capt  Cook,  Quartermaster, 

wounded  in  the  same  charge,  the  ball  en- 
tering the  left  shoulder  in  front,  inside  of 
and  below  the  acromial  articulation  of  the    i 
clavicle,  taking  a  course  downward,  back-   | 
ward  and  inward,  and  was  felt  just  below    , 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  whence  I 
extracted  it  after  our  arrival  at  Granada   ' 
(14th).     He  rode,  without  much  inconve-   I 
nience,  on  horseback  from  Kivas,  and  was  I 
comfortably  quartered  in  the  house  of  a 
native  family,  from  whom  he  received  ev- 
ery  care  and  attention.    Of  a  nervous  and 
irritable  temperament,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  him  quiet  daring  the  day  or  night ; 
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he  insisted  upon  fdtting  up,  and  walking 
about  the  room,  althotigh  he  was  repeat- 
edly warned  of  his  extreme  danger.     He 
continued  to  do  well,  however,  until  the 
morning  of  the  2lBt,  when,  while  sitting 
up  in  a  chair  to  be  dressed,  violent  hemor- 
rhage took  place,  and  he  lost  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  before  it  was  checked;  and, 
on  mj  arrival,  I  found  him  very  feeble. 
Believing  that  the  slough  in  the  course  of 
the  ball  had  made  an  opening  into  the  ax- 
illary artery  just  ailer  jts  passage  out  of 
the  chest)  I  informed  the  patient  that  his 
only  hope  was  ligation  of  the  artery,  to 
which  he  readily  assented,  and  I  immedi- 
ately ligated  the  subclavian  at  the  middle, 
or  very  near  the  first  space,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  apply  pressure  over  the  first  rib. 
No  hemorrhage  recurred,  but  he  soon  be- 
gan to  sink,  became  delirious  and  restless, 
his  respiration  very  slow  and  labored,  and 
he  died  at  4  P.  M.  of  the  24th,  about  sev- 
eniy^ne  hours  after  the  operation. 

Twenty-four  hours  previously  to  death, 
the  shoulder  and  arm  became  livid  and 
oedematous.  He  was  fed  with  stimulants, 
but,  deglutition  being  difficult,  and  no 
proepect  of  recovery,  he  was  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  until  the  final  issue.  I 
r^rei  that  circumstances  did  not  permit 
an  examination  of  the  parts. 

Case  V.— Adjutant  Britman,  2d  Rifles, 
received  a  Minie  musket  ball  in  the  left 
arm,  in  the  upper  third,  while  firing  his 
piece;  the  ball  passing  behind  the  shoul- 
der, along  the  ribs,  and  through  the  sca- 
pula, lodging  near  the  inferior  angle,  from 
which  I  extracted  it  after  our  arrival  in 
Qranada.  His  symptoms  promised  a  good 
recovery  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  teta- 
nus set  iUf  with  severe  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  trunk,  and  he  sunk 
twenty^our  hours  after.  He  had  ridden 
from  Bivas  without  inconvenience;  his 
wounds  looked  well ;  no  vessels  or  nerves 
were  involved,  and  his  habits  and  health 
had  always  been  good.  Brandy,  aasafioeti- 
da,  aad  opium,  in  large  doses,  were  admin- 
istered, but  without  efitBOt 

C.i8B  VL^-Li  Jones  received  a  ball  in 


the  left  hip,  which  entered  below  the  tro- 
chanter, and  buried  itself  deeply  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  nates,  where  it  could  not 
be  detected  by  a  probe.  He  was  able  to 
move  his  thigh  perfectly,  and  without 
pain ;  he  slept  well,  and  was  in  good  con- 
dition until  the  23d,  when  the  fever,  which 
was  prevalent,  set  in,  assumed  a  typhoid 
character,  and  he  died  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  with  delirium.  He  was  in  a  sep- 
arate apartment,  surrounded  with  every 
care  and  attention,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
epidemic,  which  has  carried  off  many  a 
brave  man  in  this  city. 

Case  VII. — Capt  Armstrong  received  a 
ball  on  the  outside  of  the  right  leg,  which 
passed  through  the  leg,  and  lodged  beneath 
the  integuments  on  the  inside,  from  which 
I  removed  it  ten  days  after  the  battle. 
Wound  did  well,  and  rapidly  healed. 

Case  VIII. — Sergt  Sarsfield  received  a 
wound  in  the  throat,  the  ball  entering  just 
above  the  articulation  of  the  left  clavicle 
with  the  sternum,  passing  directly  back- 
ward, wounding  the  trachea  and  oesopha- 
gus, and  lodging  in  the  anterior  muscles  of 
the  spine.  He  rode  on  horseback  from 
Rivas  to  Qranada,  and  was  perfectly  com- 
fortable, and  surrounded  by  the  most  as- 
siduous attentions  from  a  native  family. 
The  wound  was  of  the  size  of  a  dime, 
through  which  liquids  flowed  when  he 
drank,  a  part  only  passing  into  the  stom- 
ach, mixed  with  the  air  as  he  respired. 
His  voice  was  a  mere  whisper.  So  severe 
a  wound  in  so  important  a  region,  called 
for  the  most  unremitting  watchfulness, 
which  he  received.  The  most  absolute  re- 
pose was  enjoined,  and  the  most  simple 
articles  of  diet  The  wound  progressed 
well ;  the  slough  separated,  and  there  was 
a  discharge  of  healthy  pus,  the  aperture 
becoming  large  but  granulating.  Cough 
was  the  only  annoying  symptom. 

Kay  3.  Up  to  the  present  date  he  has 
continued  to  do  well ;  his  strengtli  is  much 
diminished  in  consequence  of  his  strict 
diet  Ck>ntraction  has  taken  place  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  less  fluid  passes  through 
it  For  the  last  few  days  he  has  been  sup- 
ported by  enemata  of  beef  soup,  sago  with 
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wine,  and  baths  of  aqoadienta  Hib  coagh 
has  been  quite  troublesome,  for  which  ano- 
dynes were  given.  Hemorrhage,  which 
has  been  most  anxiously  feared,  b^an 
this  morning,  darkening  the  ray  of  hope 
which  I  had  of  his  recovery — not  a  bad 
symptom  having  arisen  until  this  morning, 
Uie  twenty-third  day.  No  operative  inter- 
ference  could  be  resorted  to,  and  we  could 
only  apply  some  compressed  sponge. 

6th.  Hemorrhage  has  continued,  from 
time  to  time,  through  the  wound,  from  the 
nose,  and  spread  beneath  the  coverings  of 
the  neck.  Last  night  he  became  delirious, 
and  died  to-day  at  five,  P.  M. 

Cass  IX. — ^Finney,  citisen  volunteer,  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  the  left  shoulder,  which 
lodged  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle  below 
the  clavicle,  from  which  I  removed  it  three 
weeks  after  the  battle.  The  ball  was  of 
iron,  and  of  very  large  size,  He  recovered 
rapidly. 

Oasb  X. — Capt.  McArdle,  while  serving 
a  piece  of  artillery  taken  from  the  enemy, 
was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  left 
forearm,  producing  considerable  destruc- 
tion of  the  tendinous  tissues,  and  commi- 
nuting the  ulna  near  the  joint  Although 
the  wound  called  for  immediate  amputa- 
tion, he  was  so  unwilling  that  the  opera- 
tion was  postponed,  and  no  untoward 
symptom  occurred  until  the  thirteenth  day, 
when  suddenly  violent  arterial  hemorrhage 
came  on,  and  the  arm  was  immediately 
amputated  about  the  middle,  where  the 
bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery  was 
found.  The  stump  did  admirably,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  up  and  about 

Case  XI. — McPall,  of  the  Rangers,  re- 
ceived a  shot,  the  ball  striking  the  inferior 
maxilla  on  the  right  side,  fracturing  the 
bone,  and  passing  obliquely  through  the 
neck,  and  out  posteriorly  on  the  left  side, 
about  an  inch  from  the  spines  of  the  ver- 
tebras, without  any  evidence  of  serious  in- 
jury to  the  internal  parts.  He  slept  well, 
eat  well,  and  walked  about  for  ten  days, 
when  suddenly,  while  sitting  at  the  window, 
profuse  hemorrhage  came  on,  and  blood 
in  large  quantities  was  poured  from  the 


mouth  and  into  the  lungs,  and  in  five  min- 
utes he  was  dead. 

tt  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  ball 
should  have  taken  such  a  course  without 
tearing  vessels,  nerves,  and  organs  essen- 
tial to  deglutition  and  re^ration,  yet  so 
capriciously  do  they  turn  aside  and  alter 
their  position,  when  they  have  lost  mo- 
mentum, that  we  may  explain  in  this  case 
the  total  absence  of  serious  injury  until 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  fktal  termina- 
tion of  the  case.  I  saw  the  patient  cer- 
tainly within  three  minutes  of  his  attaok, 
when  pressure  was  Inade  upon  the  com- 
mon carotid,  the  internal  being  no  doubt 
the  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  hoping  to 
moderate  the  flow  and  enable  me  to  ligate 
the  vessel;  but  death  was  too  rapid  for 
surgical  art  to  avail 

Casb  XII. — Private  Hutchins,  while  in 
the  act  of  firing,  received  a  Minie  ball, 
which  passed  through  the  left  wrist  and 
under  the  right  arm,  tearing  the  soft  parts 
very  much,  and  making  a  very  ragged 
wound.  Under  simple  dressings  both 
wounds  did  well,  that  in  the  right  axilla 
healing  almost  completely;  but  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  battle,  the  wrist 
became  very  painfUl,  with  general  consti- 
tutional irritability  and  febrile  symptoms; 

the  wound  looked  foul,  and  the  hand  white 
and  pasty. 

On  consultation  it  was  determined  to  am- 
putate, and  I  took  off  the  forearm  at  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  third. 
Next  day  he  was  qdiet;  had  rested  well; 
the  febrile  movement  lees  marked,  and 
expressing  himself  very  comfortable,  and 
r^oiced  to  get  rid  of  the  hand. 

May  2.  Is  now  doing  very  weU,  and 
stump  healing. 

6th.  In  consequence  of  some  impru- 
dence, fever  again  appeared,  but  not  of  an 
alarming  character ;  but  on  the  8th  he  was 
reported  to  me  as  being  worse,  and  on  via- 
iting  him  in  company  with  the  medical 
officer  in  whose  charge  he  was,  I  found 
delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  great 
prostration  of  the  nervous  energy,  and  he 
died  delirious  the  same  night 

On  examination  of  the  parts,  the  flaps 
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were  adherent  throughout,  the  bone  round- 
ed oft,  and  the  stump  in  fine  condition. 

Case  XIII — Private  Lott  received  a 
glancing  shot  sideways,  which  fractured 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  right  side  an  inch  and 
a  half  anterior  to  the  angle,  and  tore  the 
soft  parts,  leaving  a  large  ragged  wound. 
When  the  wound  had  nearly  healed,  he 
was  attacked  with  jellow  fever,  and  died 
with  U<»ck  vcmU, 

CisB  XIV. — Sergt  Pittman  was  struck 
by  a  Minie  ball  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
left  arm,  comminuting  the  bone,  which 
was  followed  by  effusion,  which  in  a  (^w 
days  produced  great  pain,  general  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  a  disposition  to 
great  nervous  prostration.  He  rode  on 
horseback  from  Rivas,  and  the  day  after 
our  arrival,  the  symptoms  not  promising 
more  favorably,  I  amputated  high  up.  He 
passed  that  night  and  next  day  more  com- 
fortably, and  recovered  with  a  good  stump. 
Casb  XV. — Sergt  Dunnigan  was  struck 
by  a  ball  sideways,  which  cut  away,  in  a 
very  clean  manner,  half  an  inch  in  width, 
the  soft  tissues  opposite  the  erico-thyroid 
articulation,  but  not  wounding  the  larynx. 
He  immediately  lost  his  voice,  not  being 
able  to  articulate  louder  than  in  a  whisper, 
aad  had  some  difficulty  in  respiration.  He 
eould  not  swallow  solid  food  for  some  days, 
but  all  the  parts  healed  kindly,  and  recov- 
ery was  perfect 

In  connection  with  the  above,  I  would 
note  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  la- 
rynx occurring  in  1S49,  showing  how  much 
destructioD  and  ixgury  may  be  done  to 
these  parts  and  recovery  follow.  While 
cKMsing  the  plains  near  Fort  Boise,  a  cor- 
poral of  H  Co.  Rifles  was  accidentally  shot 
by  a  fellow  soldier,  at  not  more  than  forty 
yards  distance,  with  a  conical  ball,  which 
tore  away  the  soft  parts  extensively,  frac- 
tured Che  OS  hyoides,  thyroid,  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  and  opening  a  large  hiatus  in 
the  laryngeal  cavity.  The  distressing 
dyapncea,  and  other  urgent  symptoms,  in- 
duced me  to  declare  the  wound  mortal,  but 
aa  we  were  on  march,  a  canvass  tent  fly 
was  stretched  in  a  wagon,  so  as  to  make 
him  as   comfortable   as  possible.      The 


wound  was  cleansed,  spicula  of  bone  re- 
moved, the  parts  replaced  and  adapted  as 
well  as  could  be,  and  cold  water  applied. 
Being  unable  to  swallow,  his  mouth  was 
moistened  with  water;  a  hospital  steward 
was  placed  in  the  wagon  to  attend  to  his 
wants,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
He  did  not  particularly  complain  during 
the  march,  except  of  heat  and  dust,  and  to 
my  surprise  I  found  him  in  good  spirits 
and  hopeAil  when  we  halted  for  the  night 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  finally 
recovered  at  Oregon  City,  with  an  opening 
in  the  laiynx,  and  entire  loss  of  voice.  He 
niade  the  journey  of  about  four  hundred 
miles  in  a  wagon,  over  a  dusty  road  for  the 
most  part;  but  great  care  was  given  to 
the  examination  and  dressing  of  the  wound. 
Unfavorable  symptoms,  presenting  two  or 
three  times  during  his  reoovezy,  were 
promptly  and  success/hlly  met  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  several  most 
interesting  wounds  and  iiguries  about  the 
throat  and  vocal  apparatus,  and,  except 
where  the  large  blood-vessels  were  in- 
volved, they  have  all  done  well. 

Casr  XVI. — ^Private  Mayer  was  struck 
by  a  small  rifle  ball  in  front  of  the  ear, 
which  passed  through  the  cartilages,  and 
lodged  behind  the  mastoid  process,  from 
which  I  removed  it  a  few  minutes  after  he 
was  wounded;  applied  a  light  bandage, 
and  he  continued  fighting  during  the  day. 

Cask  XVII. — Capt  Bradly  received  ^ 
small  wound  just  below  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  on  the  left  side,  and  applied  to  have 
some  foreign  body  removed.  On  examina- 
tion, a  small  piece  of  metal  was  found  and 
removed,  which  proved  to  be  a  portion  of 
a  small  bell.  It  appears  that  while  in  the 
church,  near  the  altar,  a  ball  struck  one  of 
the  ornaments,  sending  the  fragments  in 
all  directions,  one  of  which  had  buried 
itself  in  his  neck. 

Of  the  forty-six  cases  of  which  I  have 
notes,  there  are  many  of  great  interest  to 
the  military  surgeon,  showing  the  course 
of  balls,  the  wonderfUl  escape  of  large  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  the  extent  of  the  repara- 
tive process,  and  how  often  the  severest 
wounds  get  well,  while  the  most  trifling 
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are  the  cause  of  sudden  death.  Yet  I  do 
not  propose,  at  the  present  time,  to  relate 
them.  The  hospital,  in  which  the  wound- 
ed were  placed  on  our  arrival  in  Granada, 
was  a  large  house,  need  for  governmental 
purposes,  near  the  Spanish  r^me,  having, 
inside  and  outside,  along  the  corridors,  suf- 
ficient space ;  it  was  well  ventilated,  and 
kept  in  good  police.  The  beds  were  such 
as  are  used  in  the  country,  with  a  hide 
firmly  stretched  between  the  side  pieces, 
rather  hard  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
luxury  of  mattresses  or  feather  beds,  but 
admirably  adapted  to  warm  climates.  Bed* 
sacks  filled  with  dry  soft  grass  and  good 
bedding,  were  furnished  to  the  majority, 
making  them  very  comfortable.  It  was 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  wounded 
were  obliged  to  occupy  the  same  building 
with  fever  cases ;  but,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  a  separate  and  distinct 
house  was  procured  as  a  fever  hospital,  to 
which  they  were  removed ;  the  first  hospi- 
tal being  whitewashed,  cleaned,  and  occu- 
pied solely  by  surgical  cases.  All  this, 
however,  could  not  be  effected  before  there 
were  victims. 
Death  occurred  from    secondary 

hemorrhages  in  -       •       3  cases. 

From  tetanus  in         -       -       -    1  case. 
From  fever  in         -       -       -       4  cases. 

Among  the  last,  Hutchins,  whose  hand 
had  been  amputated,  being  the  only  death 
among  those  operated  on. 

Notwithstanding  many  depressing  cir- 
cumstances, hot  climate  and  inappropriate 
hospital  diet,  no  wounds  could  more  rapidly 
and  happily  have  got  well.  From  the  ear- 
liest dressing,  cold  water  was  universally 
used  by  the  officers  of  the  staff,  who  de- 
voted themselves  night  and  day  to  the  care 
of  the  wounded,  who  were  never  left  with- 
out one  ready  in  case  of  accidental  symp- 
toma  Yet  here,  I  regret  to  say,  as  in  other 
services,  no  acknowledgement  was  ever 
made  to  those  who  shared  the  same  dan- 
ders in  the  field  with  those  rewarded  by 
military  honors,  and  whose  most  toilsome 
duties  were  continued  for  weeks  after,  while 
their  companions  were  resting  on  their 
newly  acquired  rank 


I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  the  use  of 
poultices  as  uncertain  and  offensive  appli- 
cations. To  be  of  use,  they  should  be  at 
least  half  an  inch  thick,  and  changed  every 
three  houra  This  is  often  wearisome  to 
the  patient,  requires  the  movement  of  a 
limb  or  part  which  should  be  kept  quiet, 
and  produces  an  irritability  and  dread  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  It  is  frequently 
impossible  to  prevent  the  bed  from  being 
soiled  by  the  poultice  slipping.  All  this 
may  be  avoided  by  water  dressings;  if  cold 
be  most  grateAil,  by  a  folded  linen  cloth 
dipped  in  water  and  laid  loosely  over  the 
part,  or  kept  moist  and  cool  by  a  drip  from 
a  vessel  suspended  above ;  if  warm  be  pre- 
ferred, by  covering  the  wet  cloth  with  oil  silk 
it  soon  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
part,  and  becomes  a  light  and  elegant  poul- 
tice.   Various  medicinal  agents  may  be 

thus  applied  of  a  sedative  or  stimulating 
character. 

This  dressing  is  the  more  applicable  in 
tropical  regions,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  wounded  cool  and  clean.  The 
months  of  April  and  May,  in  Granada,  are 
the  warmest  of  the  summer  season,  being 
at  the  end  of  the  dry  period.  The  climate 
of  Granada  is  warm  throughout  the  year; 
the  nights  pleasant  enough  for  refreshing 
sleep.  Observations  made  with  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer,  during  the  month 
of  April,  showed  as  follows : 

Monthly  Mean, 
7  A.M.  2  P.M.  9  P.M: 
Barometer,  -        29.89    29.85    29.90 

Attached  therm'ter,     80.9      91.7      83. 
Therm* ter  in  open  air,80.4      91.1      82.6 

The  air  is  mostly  dry;  no  rain  falling; 
the  sky  clear ;  tlie  wind  light,  and  constant 
from  the  east  This  wind  prevailed  during 
nearly  six  months  of  the  year,  and  blowing 
over  an  extensive  swampy  region  lying  to 
the  N.  E.  of  the  city,  is  the  source  of  the 
malarial  fevers  which  prevail  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  montha  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful, the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  W.  and 
S.  W.;  the  rain  falling  in  short  and  heavy 
showers  in  the  afternoon  and  night,  often 
I  accompanied  by  heavy  thunder  and  vivid 
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lightmoga.  It  ib  during  these  months, 
from  June  to  November,  that  Nature 
adornB  the  laad  with  her  garb  of  most  lux- 
uriant foliage,  when  the  fields  of  com  and 
sugar  cane  wave  most  gracefully  in  the. 
breezes,  laden  with  rich  perfume  from  the 
orange  and  gorgeous  flowering  productions 
of  the  land.  To  enjoy  nature  in  perfection, 
to  realize  our  sweetest  fancies,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  dwell  in  the  tropics,  where  trees 
never  know  the  age  of  the  ^'sere  and  yellow 
leaf/'  and  the  fields  ever  retain  their  bril- 
liant verdure;  where  cloudy  skies  and 
chilling  winds  are  never  felt;  where  a 
glowing  sun,  bright  blue  sky,  and  a  luxu- 
riant and  varied  foliage  ever  smile.  Such 
is  the  climate  of  Nicaragua,  varying  in  its 
difierent  parts  to  suit  the  cooler  fancies 
and  more  material  tastes  of  business  men. 
The  city  of  Granada,  on  the  border  of  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua,  is  the  only  unhealthy 
locality  in  the  State,  arising  from  the  causes 
above  related,  but  comparing  favorably 
with  most  of  our  Southern  cities.  But  it 
is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to  enter  in 

a  detail  of  the  climatology  and  productions 
of  the  State. 

Gun-shot  wounds,  so  rarely  presented  to 
the  surgeon  in  civil  praetice,  aflbrd  the 
army  surgeon  a  specialty  of  great  interest, 
especially  when  occurring  in  numbers, 
where  he  himself  is  a  witness  of  them,  and 
has  them  under  his  special  notice  from  the 
time  of  infliction  to  their  termination  in  re- 
covery or  death.  The  miraculous  relations 
of  old  writers  as  to  effect  of  windage,  spent 
balls,  Ac,  have  been  long  proved  to  be 
lltbuloua  in  many  of  their  details,  while  the 
introducdon  of  new  and  more  destructive 
weapons  offer  a  new  and  more  interesting 
field  of  observation,  and  a  class  of  injuries 
rarely  or  never  seen,  except  afler  a  battle. 

The  introduction  of  the  Minie  musket 
and  rifle  has  created  an  almost  entirely 
new  class  of  gttn««hot  wounds,  remarkable 
for  the  distance  at  which  they  strike,  the 
great  destruction  of  soft  parts,  the  com- 
plete comminution  of  the  bones  struck,  the 
greater  tendency  to  secondary  hemorrhage, 
and  greater  urgency  for  amputations.  Fol* 
lowing  such  wounds  is  a  greater  amount 


of  constitutional  disturbance,  higher  degree 
of  inflammatory  action,  more  profuse  pu- 
rulent discharge,  and  a  much  more  pro- 
tracted period  of  recovery ;  calling  on  the 
surgeon  for  a  more  patient  and  devoted  at- 
tention to  his  cases,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
careful  and  experienced  judgment  in  his 
proceedings.  This  class  hold  an  interme- 
diate place  between  tbe  ordinary  wounds 
of  small  arms,  and  those  produced  by  ai^ 
tillery,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  both  must 
guide  the  surgeon  in  the  middle  coursa 

The  weight  of  opinion  among  British  and 
French  army  surgeons  is  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate or  primary  operations  in  all  cases 
requiring  surgical  interference;  but  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  circumstances  ^in  each 
particular  contingency;  to  the  convenience 
of  place,  and,  to  some  extent|  the  antici- 
pated result  of  the  battle  in  which  the 
wounds  are  inflicted ;  but  this  subject  has 
been  so  ably  discussed  by  those  far  more 
experienced  and  capable  than  myself,  I  do 
not  offer  even  a  concurring  assent  Con- 
servative surgery  has  taught  us  so  much, 
however,  during  the  last  few  years,as  to 
the  power  of  saving  whole  limbs  by  the 
exsecUon  of  joints,  that  we  may,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  preserve  for 
our  patients  important  members  which  our 
teachers,  not  long  since,  would  have  con- 
demned to  the  knife.  To  the  records  of 
the  late  European  campaign,  and  the  ex- 
perience arising  from  so  vast  and  instruct- 
ive a  school,  we  most  respectfully  look  for 
our  most  instructive  lessens. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  I  propose  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  topography  and  cli- 
matology of  the  State,  and  the  prevailing 
diseases  among  strangers  and  the  native 
population,  and  the  influence  of  tropical 
climates  generally  upon  Europeana  Long 
since,  I  had  doubts  of  what  is  termed  "ac- 
climation;" but  personal  experience,  con- 
firmed by  that  of  several  highly  intelligent 
medical  men,  has  taught  me  that  it  is  rare. 
Individuals  may  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  habits  of  a  people,  and  even  enjoy  a 
good  degree  of  health;  but,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  they  degenerate. 

The  active  and  exposed  duties  of  a  aol- 
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dier,  however,  rapidly  tell  upon  his  effect- 
ivenesB.  I  have  seen  troops  in  Texas, 
where  mUitary  service  has  been  severe,  ex- 
ercise on  sconts  and  guard,  nnder  the  influ- 
ence of  a  tropical  heat,  actually  wilt  down, 
and  for  months  remain  feeble,  pallid,  and 
dejected.  Such,  too,  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  army  surgeons  in  Florida.  To 
keep  troops  for  a  series  of  years  in  such  a 
climate,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  be- 
come inured  and  insusceptible  to  its  influ- 
ences, is  an  egregious  fallacy.  The  same 
remarks  apply  equally  to  females  and 
children,  inducing,  among  the  firsts  obsti- 
nate forms  of  uterine  and  vaginal  diseases; 
and  in  the  latter,  convulsions,  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  even  para- 
lytic affecUona 

But,  with  these  preliminary  remarks, 
which  are  made  rather  to  suggest  thought 
npon  the  subject  among  those  having  op- 
portunity of  observation,  I  will  close  my 
paper,  trusting  to  a  more  able  pen  for  fur- 
ther teaching  upon  so  interesting  a  tojnc. — 
Amer.  Jour,  Med  Sciences, 


NEW   MODE    OF    OPERATING    IN 
BESBCTIONS  OF  THE  ELBOW. 


A  very  interesting  case  is  now  in  Si 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  under  the  joint 
care  of  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Paget  Previ- 
ously to  the  operation,  it  was  very  instruc- 
tive to  find  what  the  experience  of  the  con- 
tinental hospitals  has  been  as  r^ards  this 
particular  subject  One  of  Mr.  Paget's 
colleagues,  who  joined  in  the  consultation 
on  the  case,  had  just  returned  from  Paris 
and  Vienna,  where  he  had  made  inquiries 
on  the  success  or  failure  attending  on  re- 
sections; while  another  very  eminent  sur- 
geon from  Berlin  happened  also  to  be  vis- 
iting the  hospital,  and  suggested  a  very  ob- 
vious and  novel  improvement — a  mode  of 
operation  now  followed  at  Berlin  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases,  and  which,  as  rec- 
ommended by  M.  Langenbeck,  was  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Paget 

It  may  be  of  practical  importance  here 


to  state,  that  re-tfeetions  of  the  knee-joint, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  practiced  in  F^noe  and 
Germany.  The  doubts  and  dangers  a^ 
tending  this  mode  of  procedure  are  found 
in  practice  so  great,  that  continental  sor^ 
geons  prefer  amputation.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  from  the  result  of  cases  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Erichsen,  Mr.  Birkett,  Mr. 
Holt,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Coulson,and  Mr. 
Selly,  of  London,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  Mr. 
Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Dub- 
lin, etc.,  that  resections  of  the  knee  suc- 
ceed best  in  children  up  to  10  or  12 ;  but 
that,  in  patients  of  double  that  age,  where 
the  body  has  done  growing,  with  the  infe- 
rior sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of 
our  London  hospitals,  the  risks  are  pro- 
portionably  increased,  and  we  can  not  cal- 
culate with  great  certainty  on  securing  any 
thing  better  than  a  short  and  not  very  ser- 
viceable extremity. 

Our  continental  neighbors  say  we  are  too 
fond  of  cutting  and  display  in  operations 
on  the  knee  and  elbow ;  and  that,  in  the 
latter  operations,  the  orthodox  H  incision 
ought  never  to  be  the  one  chosen.    We 
make  a  wound,  then  say,  of  almost  inter- 
minable tediousnese  in  healing;  we  destroy 
the  ulnar  nerve,  and  we  unnecessarily  ex- 
poee  the  sawed  ends  of  the  bones,  thus  set- 
ting up  osteo-myelitis.    Mr«  Paget  accord- 
ingly adopted  a  newineimon  in  the  present 
case,  neither  the  old  H  or  F  incision,  but 
one  well  worth  seeing,  and  only  to  be  un- 
derstood by  observing  the  nature  of  the 
ease  itflelf--one  of  the  most  extensively 
diseased  elbows  that  has  ever  been  in  St 
Bartholomew's   hospital     Previously  to 
the  operation  the  elbow  was  twice  its  natu- 
ral size;  the  head  of  the  radius,  with  its 
orbicular  ligament,  the  neck,  and  almost 
the   tuberoeity,  could   be   seen  and  felt 
pushed  through  the  diseased   mass.    A 
piobe  passed  down  discovered  all  the  usu- 
al signs  of  extensive  disease.    The  synovial 
membrane  and  ligaments  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed.   The  operation  wae  performed  on 
the  27th  ult  by  the  one  small  incision  rec- 
ommended by  M.  Langenbeck,  and  the 
following  is  a  short  abirtractof  the  case: 
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J.  B.  aged  23,  ft  eomewhat  delkate  look- 
ing mftn,  was  admitted  into  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  some  time  in  April  of  the  present 
year,  complaining  of  disease  of  his  left  el- 
bow joint,  with  eztensire  suppuration — 
the  result  of  an  injury  sustained  by  a  se- 
rere  fall  just  four  months  previous  to  his 
admission,  and  about  ten  months  before 
Mr.  Paget  performed  the  operation.  On 
his  admission,  the  head  of  the  radius  and 
the  surface  of  the  external  condyle  were 
completely  bare ;  yet  it  was  hoped  that,  by 
rest  in  hospital  and  mild  tonic  and  seda- 
tive treatment,  the  disease  might  be  sub- 
dued. Mr.  Lloyd  accordingly  ordered,  for 
some  weeks,  mild  poppy  fomentations  to 
be  applied  to  the  parts  externally,  and  qui- 
nine, with  generous  diet,  to  be  given  inter- 
nally. 

May  14. — ^He  was  ordered  to  go  on  with 
the  poppy  fomentations,  and  to  continue 
his  quinine.  The  rest  in  hospital  seems 
to  be  doing  much  good. 

26th. — He  is  not  making  much  way;  his 
stomach  has  been  sick^  and  he  was  ordered 
the  effervescing  draught  As  a  rule,  he 
has  been  fed  on  the  most  nutritious  food, 
with  wine  and  porter,  according  to  the 
state  of  his  digestion,  and  to  the  more  or 
less  of  feverishness  which  has  appeared 
during  the  progress  of  the  case. 

In  Septonber,  excision  seemed  to  be  the 
only  chance.  A  case  of  Mr.  Stanley's— of 
tzcision  of  the  knee,  which  was  amputa- 
ted—did not  seem  to  hold  oat  much  pros- 
pect of  even  resection  snoceediag,  if  not 
done  before  the  man  sank  much  lower. 
Accordingly,  last  month,  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
Mr.  Paget  agreed  to  the  operation  of  re- 
section. Two  very  remarkable  and  sue- 
eessful  cases  of  resection  of  the  wrist  joint, 
snder  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley,  have  en- 
gendered a  sort  of  nil  dttperandum  philoso- 
phy in  these  cases  in  St  Bartholomew's; 
and  though,  a  few  years  ago,  amputation 
would  have  been  resorted  to,  Mr.  Paget 
determined  to  try  the  conservative  plan  by 
resection.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that 
there  is  now  little  or  no  discussion  in  hos- 


pitals as  to  the  propriety  of  resections  on 
the  upper  extremity,  as  originally  held  and 
initiated  by  Crampton  and  Syme ;  while, 
in  resections  of  the  knee,  we  are  still  very 
far  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Paget,  after  the 
man  was  placed  under  chloroform,  made 
one  small  sip^ple  Incision,  hoping  that 
thereby  the  other  openings  in  the  parts  in 
a  state  of  ulceration  would  heal.  The  ends 
of  the  bones  were  next  displaced  and  sawn 
off  in  the  manner  recently  suggested  by 
Mr.  Syme.  Very  little  exposure  of  the 
parts  was  necessary.  The  ulnar  nerve  was 
probably  untouched,  and  the  ordinary  bent 
splint  was  dispensed  with. 

Oct  8 — The  case  is  going  on  well. — As- 
sociation Med.  Jour.  Oct.  8, 1856. 


TRACHEAL    TUBE,    LONG    WOBIT 
AFTER  TRACHEOTOMY. 


A  man  on  whom  tracheotomy  had  been 
performed  about  two  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Birkett,  at  Guy's  Hospitalv  under  very  ur- 
gent circumstances,  accidentally  again 
came  under  observation  in  the  same  hos- 
pital the  other  day.  He  was  discharged| 
still  wearing  the  tracheal  tube,  and  has 
continued  ever  since  to  do  so.  It  was  re* 
tained  entirely  at  his  own  wish,  and  as  ft 
precautionary  measure^  as  he  could  breathe 
vefy  fairly  without  it  At  the  time  of  the 
operation  he  was  pulseless,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, quite  dead  from  dyspnoea;  and 
such  was  his  horror  of  a  repetition  of  the 
circumstance,  that  he  insisted  on  being  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  tube  in.  The  original 
disease  was  inflammatory  oadema  of  the 
glottis,  supervening  on  chronic  syphilitic 
disease ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  occur- 
rence he  had  been  sufficiently  well  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  another  hospital  of  which 
he  had  been  an  inmate.  There  is,  there- 
fore, reason  to  believe  that  no  very  great 
amount  of  ulceration  or  cicatrisation  ex« 
isted.  He  is  now  in  excellent  health,  and 
breathes  sufficiently  well  through  the  la- 
rynx to  allow  of  the  tube  being  worn  co1^ 
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ered  over  by  his  cravat  Wheu  it  keo 
covered  he  can  speak  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  be  well  understood,  and  even  to  be 
heard  at  some  distance.  He  states  that 
he  has  had  some  colds  on  the  chest  re- 
cently, but  not,  he  thinks,  either  more  fre- 
quently or  of  greater  severity  than  he  used 
to  be  liable  to  before  th6  trachea  was 
opened.  The  case  adds  anotlier  to  the  list 
of  several  which  we  have  recorded,  in  which 
tracheal  tubes  have  been  worn  for  long 
periods,  not  only  without  inconvenience, 
but  with  great  comfort  In  some  cases, 
undoubtedly,  the  admission  of  cold  air  di- 
rectly into,  the  trachea  is  productive  of  lia- 
bility to  bronchitic  attacks  of  more  or  less 
severity,  but  these  seem  quite  exceptional. 
Very  probably  the  adaptation  of  some 
folds  of  wire  gauze,  on  the  principle  of  Jef- 
frey's respirator,  might  even  in  these  cases 
obviate  the  inconvenience. — Mtd.  Itmes  jr 
Gazette,  Dec.  27, 1856. 
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EMPYEMA    AND    PUNCTTTRE    OF 
THE  CHEST. 


There  is  a  ease  (a  lad  named  Marah) 
under  Mr.  Lloyd's  care  in  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, well  worthy  of  attention  as  an  ex- 
ample of  some  of  the  events  of  empyema. 
He  has  been  under  our  observation  in  dif- 
ferent hospitals  for  nearly  three  years.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  was  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  immunity  from  constitutional 
disturbance  while  one  pleural  sac  was  full 
of  pus.  Admitted  into  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  original 
pleurisy  (the  symptoms  of  which  had  been 
very  slight  indeed),  he  was  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  go  up  and  down  stairs,  and  assist 
the  nurses  in  carrying  things  for  the  other 
patients.  His  lefl  chest  was  perfectly  dull, 
but  a  large  majority  of  those  who  saw  him 
expressed  the  most  confident  opinion  that 
the  fiuid  could  not  be  other  than  serum,  or 
he  must  show  greater  signs  of  ill  health. 
While  in  the  hospital  he  had  scarlet  fever, 
went  well  throtigh  it,  and  recovered  well 
He  led  the  hospital  in  statu  quo  as  r^ards 


the  chest,  and  returned  home  to  assist  his 
father,  in  work  as  a  bricklayer  I  About 
six  months  later,  however,  a  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis  held  from  the 
first  by  Mr.  Lloyd  and  some  others,  he 
suddenly  began  to  expectorate  pus  freely. 
This  continued,  and  afterwards  the  matter 
made  its  way  through  an  intercostal  space, 
and  an  external  opening  was  made.  This 
repeatedly  healed  up,  and  was  repeatedly 
reopened,  he  remaining  throughout,  in  spite 
of  the  profuse  discharge,  in  fair  health. 
He  was  under  Dr.  Peacock's  care  in  the 
City  Hospital  for  Chest  Diseases,  for  some 
montha  A  week  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Lloyd 
made  a  free  opening  into  the  chest,  and 
there  seems  a  fair  chance  of  the  cavity  be- 
ing emptied,  should  he  have  strength  to 
survive  the  process. 

A  case  illustrating  the  same  point,  as  re- 
gards the  extreme  obscurity  of  early  symp- 
toms, is  under  Mr.  Hutchinson's  care  aa 
an  out-patient  at  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Hospital.  A  little  girl,  aged  4,  was  attend- 
ed throughout  a  feverish  illness,  by  a  par> 
ish  medical  officer,  who  told  her  mother 
that  she  had  remittent  fever.  Her  mother 
was  positive  that  throughout  this  she  never 
complained  of  pain  in  the  chest  Not  re- 
gaining her  strength,  she  was  taken  to  a 
very  excellent  and  experienced  physician, 
who  heard  the  history,  and  seeing  nothing 
to  lead  him  to  the  chest,  did  not  make  an 
examination  of  it  She  had  been  under 
his  care  about  a  month,  when  a  large  fluc- 
tuating swelling  becoming  apparent  in  fronl 
of  the  chest,  she  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son to  have  *^a  burrowing  abscess  under 
the  pectoral  muscle  opened.'*  A  few  tape 
on  the  chest  soon  rectified  this  diagnosis, 
and  showed  that  the  pleural  sac  (the  left) 
was  distended  with  fluid,  and  the  heart 
pushed  over  to  the  right  of  the  stemuin. 
Within  a  day  or  two,  a  second  collection 
of  matter  externally  showed  itself,  and 
both  were  opened.  Since  then  (about  two 
months)  the  lower  puncture  has  continued 
to  discharge,  and  the  pleura  is  now  fast 
emptying  itsel£  The  child's  health  is  fair, 
and  steadily  imprcving. 

A  similar  case  to  this,  which  we  men- 
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tioned  eighteen  months  ago,  as  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ramskill  and  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
haa  since  ended  in  complete  recovery.  The 
patient,  a  little  boy  of  10,  is  in  excellent 
health,  the  fistula  soundly  closed,  and  the 
cheat  but  little  contracted.— 3fed  lhM$  j 
GazetU^  Dec,  27. 
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LECTURE  ON  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 


BT  W.   TTLBS  SMITH. 


About  three  thousand  mothers  die  in 
childbed,  annually,  in  England  and  Wales. 
This  is  an  average  of  nearly  eight  deaths 
every  day  from  this  cause.  The  propor- 
tion of  maternal  deaths  to  the  births,  reg- 
istered in  several  years,  was  found  to  be  1 
in  171.  This  mortality,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, occurs  for  the  most  part  to  women 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  previously  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  and  vigorous  health. 
Amongst  the  causes  of  death  during  the 
puerperal  period,  the  disease  we  are  now 
considering  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  im- 
portant and  fatal.  The  fatality  from  child- 
bed fever  is,  however,  in  the  present  day, 
moderate,  when  compared  with  the  epi- 
demics of  former  times,  in  which,  of  those 
attacked,  positively  none  recovered ;  but 
though  it  is  still  little  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, when  it  exists,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  preventive  medicine  may  here- 
aller  almost,  if  not  entirely,  eradicate  this 
formidable  disease. 

The  histories  of  puerperal  epidemics 
and  outbreaks  show  great  diversity  in  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disorder  at 
different  times.  This  disease  evidently 
▼ariea  with  the  constitution  of  disease  at 
the  time  it  prevails,  being  at  one  time  in- 
tensely inflammatory,  at  another  time  pu- 
trid, in  its  form.  In  some  seasons  and 
places  the  liver,  in  others  the  peritoneum, 
in  others  the  uterus,  in  others  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  have  been  attacked;  and  in 
some  of  the  worst  examples,  pathology 
has  found  no  other  change  after  death 
than  fluidity  and  altered  color  of  the  blood. 


It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  upon  a  review  of 
the  numerous  descriptions  of  puerperal 
fever,  that  there  is  hardly  a  form  of  fever 
or  inflammatory  disease  which  it  has  not, 
to  some  extent,  resembled  in  character. 
The  great  diversities  witnessed  in  this  dia- 
ease  have  led  modem  observers  to  assert 
that  under  the  term  "puerperal  fever'* 
many  difi*erent  and  separate  diseases  had 
been  described,  such  as  phlebitis,  perito- 
nitis, hysteritis,  enteritis,  typhus  fever,  re- 
mittent fever,  erysipelas,  toicnmia,  and 
other  forms  of  disease  The  tendency  has 
been,  in  modem  times,  to  dwell,  upon  the 
special  manifestation  of  the  disease,  and 
to  consider  that  all  the  various  phases  of 
the  disease  depend  on  some  local  disorder, 
or  upon  some  specific  combination  of  mor- 
bid phenomena.  One  after  another,  vari- 
ous morbid  conditions  have  been  thought 
to  form  the  chief  part  of  the  disease.  At 
the  present  day,  the  doctrine  of  uterine 
phlebitis  may  be  said  to  hold  this  kind  of 
pre-eminence,  and  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  consider  that  all  the  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  and  pathological 
changes  arise  from  this  source. 

The  more  puerperal  fever  is  investiga- 
ted and  tracked,  as  it  were,  to  its  elements 
or  origin,  the  less  satisfactory  does  any 
partial  or  local  explanation  of  its  nature 
become.  In  the  progress  of  such  exami- 
nation, it  appears  more  and  more  evident 
that  there  is  a  puerperal  poison  to  which 
the  lying-in  woman  is  liable,  and  which 
produces  all  the  varied  phenomena  of 
puerperal  fever  met  with  in  different  epi- 
demics, localities,  seasons,  and  constitu- 
tiona  In  one  time  or  person,  peritonitis  is 
produced ;  in  another,  metritis ;  in  another, 
phlebitis ;  in  another,  mammary  or  other 
abscesses;  in  another,  low  fever;  in  an- 
other, intestinal  irritation;  in  anotheri 
dissolution  of  the  blood,  without  a  trace 
of  local  inflammatpry  disorder;  and  so 
on  throughout  the  list  of  local  or  special 
disorders  which  have  been  described  by 
authors  in  puerperal  fever.  It  may  be 
questioned,  even,  if  phlebitis  ever  occun 
without  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood, 
produced  either  as  the  result  of  a  conti^ 
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gioo,  epidemic  inflnenoei  or  the  abeorption 
of  putrid  matter  from  the  utemB: 

Thns,  in  the  earliest  pathological  ar- 
rangements, a  great  number  of  disordered 
states  were  grouped  together  as  puerperal 
ferer,  without  attempt  at  discrimination  or 
analysis;  next  came  a  laborious  separation 
of  the  different  forms  and  manifestations 
of  the  disease ;  and  the  subject  seems  at 
the  present  time  ripe  fbr  allayiAg  the  nu- 
merous affections  met  with  in  puerperal 
fever  together,  in  their  origin  from  a  com- 
mon cause — ^namely,  some  animal  poison 
or  zymotic  influence. 

Of  the  occasional  sporadic  appearance 
of  puerperal  fever  and  its  allied  disorders, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  In  all  seasons, 
taking  large  communities,  or  large  areas, 
isolated  cases  are  met  with  in  different  lo- 
calities, and  in  the  practices  of  different 
medical  men,  where  single  patients  are  at- 
tacked, and  where  the  disorder  is  not  so 
severe  as  to  extend  itself  by  contagion  or 
infection.  In  these  cases,  when  the  pois- 
onous element  is  produced  by  the  patient 
attacked,  it  probably  originates  from  the 
slate  of  the  blood  incidental  to  delirery, 
or  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  irrita- 
ting or  putrid  lochial  discharges,  decom- 
p«eed  coagula,  or  portions  of  retained  pla- 
eew.  A  single  case  produced  in  this  way, 
may  become  contagious,  and  cause  the  dis- 
ease in  other  patients,  through  the  medi- 
um of  nurses  or  attendants.  It  seems  to 
be  clearly  made  out,  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  in  which 
contagion  or  infection  is  concerned  in  the 
propagation  of  puerperal  disease,  the  risk 
of  the  spread  of  the  disorder  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  adynamip  type  of  the 
cases  which  first  occur.  In  inflammatory 
cases,  the  risk  of  the  communication  of 
the  disease  is  less  than  in  the  purer  forms 
of  fever.  The  most  convincing  proof  of 
the  sporadic  origin  of  some  cases  of  puer- 
peral fever  is  found  in  those  instances  in 
which  single  cases  occur,  and  no  other 
cases  happen  either  in  the  neighborhood 
or  at  about  the  same  time. 

As  distinct  from  the  sporadic  appear- 
ance of  puerperal  disease,  we  have  epidem* 


ics  of  puerperal  fever,  or  puerperal  in- 
flammation, in  which  the  disease,  in  its  va- 
rious complications,  rages  in  certain  hospi- 
tals or  districts,  being  vexy  dangerous  at  the 
outset,  attacking  the  patients  of  different 
medical  men  simultaneously,  prevailing 
for  a  certain  time,  and  then  becoming 
weaker  and  more  manageable  in  type,  un- 
til it  at  length  disappears  altogether.  Ep» 
idemics  of  puerperal  fever  originate  in  the 
crowding  of  puerperal  women  together; 
and  in  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  erysipe- 
las, hospital  fever,  typhus,  or  other  disor- 
ders allied  in  their  nature  to  the  puerperal 
disease.  In  epidemics  of  this  as  well  as 
of  other  disorders,  it  is  exceedingly  difiScult 
in  any  given  case  to  prove  whether  it  arises 
from  epidemic  or  contagious  influence. 
The  best  proof  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  puerperal  fever  in  an  epidemic  form,  is 
drawn  from  those  examples  in  which  the 
disease  appears  in  certain  towns  or  districts 
and  affects  the  patients  of  all  the  medical 
men  alike,  but  is  certainly  not  confined  to 
the  practice  of  one  or  two  accouoheura 
It  is  observed  that  when  puerperal  fever 
prevails  epidemically  in  the  human  subject, 
the  lower  animals  die  in  large  numbers  of 
diseases  connected  with  parturition. 

Besides  the  sporadic  and  epidemic  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  we  have,  in  my 
opinion,  evidence  as  irrefragable  as  that 
which  can  be  advanced  in  the  case  of  any 
other  malady  whatever,  that  it  sometimes 
rages  as  the  result  of  contagion  and  infec- 
tion. Those  who  deny  the  influence  of 
contagion,  magnify  the  facts  relating  to 
the  sporadic  and  epidemic  prevalence  of 
this  disorder,  and  seek  to  apply  them  to 
the  universal  explanation  of  cases  in  which 
contagiousness  appears  most  manifest  It 
is  natural,  observes  Dr.  Farr,  for  any  man 
to  shrink  with  horror  from  the  supposition 
that  he  has  communicated  so  iatal  a  dis- 
ease to  his  patients,  and  to  be  disposed  to 
receive  any  other  explanation  than  that 
which  refers  it  to  contagion.  Neverthe- 
less, the  interests  of  truth  and  humanity 
demand  that  the  evidence  of  the  conta- 
giousness of  puerperal  fever  should  be  put 
prominentiy  forward. 
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The  fbUowing  are  examplea  of  the  kind 
of  eTideace  which  ezisU  in  proof  of  the 
oontagionaoew  of  paerperal  fever,  and  it 
may  be  neceesary  to  state  that  facts  of  a 
flimilar  kind  to  those  now  advanced  might 
be  multiplied  to  ahnost  any  extent : — 

A  practitioner,  for  instance,  had  been 
attending  cases  of  typhus  fever.  Within 
the  spaoeof  four  days  he  delivered  five 
women.  All  these  women  were  attacked 
with  paerperal  fever,  and  all  of  them  died. 
This  was  in  a  country  practice,  and  the 
cases  were  remote  from  each  other.  Dif- 
ferent practices  intersected  the  practice  of 
this  medical  man  at  various  points,  but  no 
other  cases  were  known  to  have  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood.  Again,  a  patient 
soflfering  from  typhus  fever  was  admitted 
into  a  lying-in  hospital,  where  she  remain- 
ed for  a  few  hours  only.  In  the  beds  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  of  this  patient 
were  two  lying-in  women ;  both  were  at- 
tacked almost  immediately  with  puerperal 
fever,  and  both  died.  Take  another  case : 
a  medical  man  was  in  constant  attendance 
npon  a  patient  suffering  from  gangrenous 
erysipelas,  and  between  the  8th  of  January 
and  the  22d  of  March,  he  attended  the  la- 
bors of  ten  women ;  all  had  puerperal  fe- 
▼er,  and  eight  of  the  patients  died.  This 
was  in  a  town  of  moderate  size,  and  no 
other  patients  in  the  place  were  known  to 
have  had  paerperal  fever.  In  another  re- 
corded instance,  two  medical  men,  broth- 
ers and  partners,  attended  in  the  space  of 
five  months  twenty  cases  of  midwifery. 
Of  these,  fourteen  were  affected  with  puer- 
peral fever,  a  fatal  result  ensuing  in  eight 
cases.  The  only  other  known  death  from 
puerperal  fever,  in  the  same  town,  within 
the  period  named,  occurred  in  the  case  of 
a  patient  attended  by  a  medical  man  who 
had  assisted  at  the  poet  mortem  of  one  of 
the  puerperal  patients.  During  this  disas- 
trous period,  the  two  brothers  relinquished 
all  their  midwifery  engagements  for  one 
month,  in  which  time  five  of  their  cases 
were  attended  by  other  practitioners,  and 
no  instance  of  fever  occurred  in  the  course 
of  that  month*  They  then  returned,  and 
several  fatal  cases  again  happened.    It  is 


difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  conclu- 
sive as  regards  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 
A  curious  histoxy  in  point  is  related  by  Dr. 
Ingleby.  Two  practitioners  attended  a 
post-mortem  where  the  patient  died  from 
this  disease.  One  was  summoned  in  one 
direction  to  a  midwifery  patient,  who  was 
attacked  with  puerperal  fever ;  the  other 
attended  two  cases  in  succession,  both  of 
whom  were  seized  with  the  same  disease. 
Dr.  Boberton  relates,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  cogent  instances  of  conta^on  and  fa- 
tality on  record.  In  the  space  of  one  cal- 
endar month,  a  certain  midwife  attended 
twenty  cases  belonging  to  a  lying-in  chari- 
ty ;  of  these,  sixteen  had  puerperal  fever, 
and  all  died.  The  other  midwives  of  the 
same  charity,  working  in  the  same  dis* 
tricts,  attended  in  the  same  time  380  cases, 
none  of  whom  were  affected  with  puerpe- 
ral  fever.  In  a  large  town,  containing 
many  thousands  of  inhabitants,  and  nu- 
merous medical  men,  fifty-three  cases  of 
puerperal  fever  occurred.  Of  these,  no 
less  than  forty  happened  in  the  practice  of 
Oije  medical  man  and  his  assistant 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  does 
not  become  us  to  hesitate,  or  give  out  an 
uncertain  sound  respecting  the  contagious- 
ness of  puerperal  fever.  It  is  better  to 
know  the  worst,  fear  the  worst,  and  guard 
against  the  worst,  than  to  harbor  undeci- 
ded opiniona  I  have  known  several  in- 
stances where  medical  men,  believing  in 
the  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease,  or 
hesitating  between  the  two  opinions,  had 
gone  on  attending  patient  after  patient 
with  fatal  results,  until  convinced  of  the 
mistake  they  had  fallen  into  by  successive 
deatha  No  doubt  sporadic  and  epidemic 
seizures  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  those 
of  a  contagious  origin,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  much  clearsightedness  to 
penetrate  the  confUsion ;  but  the  facts  of 
contagion  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  placed 
beyond  all  question,  and  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  by  practical  accoucheura 

Those  who  oppose  the  view  of  the  con* 
tagious  nature  of  puerperal  fever,  argue 
that  the  cases  which  seem  most  conclu- 
sively to  demonstrate  the  communicability 
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of  the  disease  irom  one  patient  to  another 
by  the  attendants,  really  depend   on  epi- 
demic influences.    They  point  also  to  the 
occasional  sporadic  appearance  of  single 
cases  in  different  parts  of  the  same  city  or 
district,  in  the  practice  of  different  medi- 
cal men.    It  is  also  insisted  upon  that  in 
some  cases  lying-in  women  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  surgical  fever,  or 
have  been  present  in  wards  containing  pa- 
tients ill  of  peritonitis,  without  contracting 
puerperal   fever.      The  very  intensity  of 
the  contagious  principle  has  been  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  existence  of  a 
contagion.    It  has  been  said — how  could 
any  poison  cling  to  an  accoucheur  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  as  in  those  instances  where 
medical  men  meeting  with  puerperal  cases 
have  relinquished  practice  for  awhile,  but 
on   returning   have    brought  the  disease 
back  with  them  ?    Great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  personal  experience,  as  in  the 
case  of  Br.  Meigs,  who  attended  as  the 
consulting  physician  upon  numerous  cases 
in  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  which  occurs 
red  to  another  practitioner,  but  Dr.  Meigs 
himself  never  took  the  disease  to  any  of 
his  own  patienta     It  appears  to  me  that 
these  difficulties  are  much  more  easy  of 
explanation  than  the  difficulties  attending 
those  cases  in  which  contagion  seems  to 
be  most  convincingly  proved.    Some  per- 
sons may  be  more  liable  to  convey  infec- 
tion than  others,  just  as  one  individual  is 
more  prone  to  infection  than  another.     At 
certain  times,  from  reasons  which  we  can- 
not understand,  but  which  we  know  must 
exist,  the  human  organism  is  in  such  a 
state  that  exposure  to  infection  and  conta- 
gion does  not  affect  it     Perhaps  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  infec- 
tion or  contagion  is  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  of  the  disease.    All  the 
great  reductions  in    the  mortality  have 
arisen  from  measures  calciilated  to  remove 
infection  and  contagion.     In  tlie  course  of 
a  few  years  the  mortality  in  the  great  hos- 
pital of  Vienna  was  reduced  from  I  in  10 
to  1  in  74  of  the  mothers  delivered,  by  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  inocula- 
tion and  infection  of  lying-in  women.     In 


this  country  the  disease  is  much  less  for- 
midable than  it  formerly  was — a  circum- 
stance which  is  greatly  owing  to  the  care 
taken  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease by  contagion  and  infection. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
fact,  that  the  contagious  principle  in  the 
case  of  puerperal  fever,  is  not  limited  to 
the  transmission  of  puerperal  fever,  nor  to 
the  communication  of  infection  from  one 
puerperal  patient  to  another,  either  direct- 
ly to  the  lying-in  woman  or  by  attendants 
or  nurses,  but  that  it  may  be  conveyed  in 
the  shape  of  several  other  animal  poisons. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  con- 
nected with  the  puerperal  poison  is  the 
fact,  that  setting  aside  its  sporadic  and  epi- 
demic appearances,  it  may,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, originate  from  a  variety  of  causes 
external  to  the  patient  herself.      When 
once  produced  in  this  manner  in  single 
cases,  it  may  be  propagated  amongst  puer* 
peral  women  by  infection  and  contagion. 
The  exposure  of  puerperal  patients  to  the 
influence  of  hospital  gangrene  will  produce 
the  disease.     Medical  men  in  attendance 
upon  cases  of  erysipelas  have  given  their 
patients  puerperal   fever.      It    has    been 
made  out  very  conclusively  by  Semelweisa 
and  others,  that  the  miasms  derived  from 
the  dissecting  room  will  excite  puerperal 
disease.     Exposure  of  the  puerperal  wo- 
man to  the  poison  of  scarlatina  will  give 
rise  to  puerperal  disease  in  patients  proof 
against  the  reception  of  scarlet  fever  itself 
The  mortality  amongst  childbed  women 
seized  with  small-pox  is  well  known,  and 
such  patients  die  with  the  symptoms  of 
puerperal  disease,  in  addition  to  the  variola. 
With  respect  to  the  disorders  named,  and 
probably  others  also,  such  as  putrid  sore- 
throat  and  sloughs  or  abscesses,  some  law 
evidenUy  exists  by  which  they  may  all  be 
respectively  converted  into  the  puerperal 
poison.     In  some  cases,  puerperal  fever 
and  erysipelas  have  been  observed  togeth- 
er at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  pa- 
tient 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
the  poison  of  puerperal  fever  is,  that  it 
may  be  communicated  in  other  forms  to 
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the  DorBes,  or  ftttendantd,  and  even  to 
males.  The  husbands  of  paerpetal  wo- 
men may  be  attacked  by  sore-throat,  ery- 
sipelasi  or  typhus  fever.  Within  the  last 
few  years  an  accomplished  physician-ac- 
coucheur of  this  metropolis  was  cut  off 
suddenly  by  putrid  fever,  after  examining 
a  woman  Bu£fering  from  puerperal  disease. 
In  some  of  the  cases  where  the  same  med* 
ical  man  has  lost  numerous  oases  in  sue- 
oessioo,  as  many  men  and  women  have 
died  from  fever  or  erysipelas,  as  those  who 
have  perished  from  the  puerperal  disease. 
Thus,  we  have  evidence  that  erysipelas, 
gangrene,  fever,  Ac,  in  males  or  unim- 
pregnated  women,  may  produce  childbed 
fever,  and  we  have  the  converse  proof  that 
this  fever  may  excite  other  dangerous  disor> 
ders,  as  the  result  of  contagion,  in  non- 
puerperal persons. 

How  is  this  subtle  poison  conveyed  from 
person  to  person  ?  In  what  media  of  com- 
munication can  it  lurk  ?  Through  what 
channel  can  it  reach  the  puerperal  woman? 
The  clothes,  hair,  and  touch  of  the  person 
exposed  to  the  poisonous  influence  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  chief  means  of 
infection  and  contagion ;  but  very  remark- 
able cases  are  on  record,  such,  for  instance, 
as  when  the  accoucheur  has  shaved  his 
head,  changed  the  whole  of  his  Jclothes, 
cleaned  himself  by  hot  baths  and  vapor 
baths,  and  soaked  his  hands  in  disinfect- 
ing solutions,  and  yet  he  has  taken  the 
malady  about  with  him.  I  believe  that  in 
anch  cases  the  blood  of  the  person  acting 
as  the  medium  of  infection  is  affected,  and 
that  by  the  breath  a  certain  halitus  or  infec- 
tious influence  is  given  out,  which  acts  up- 
on the  blood  of  the  puerperal  woman 
through  her  lungs,  and  thus  conveys  to 
her  system  the  germs  of  the  disease.  As 
tills  point  has  a  practical  bearing  of  some 
importance,  I  desire  in  this  place  to  make 
a  few  observations  which  may  explain  the 
position  I  have  assumed. 

If  we  attend  a  post-mortem  when  the 
smell  IS  peculiar,  if  we  spend  some  time  in 
a  lying-in  room,  where  the  odor  of  the 
lochia  is  very  strong,  or  if  we  go  into  any 
very  powerful  smell,  the   taint  evidently 


enters  the  body  by  means  of  the  lungs, 
and  can  be  perceived  subjectively  by  the 
taste  or  smell,  or  its  odor  can  be  distinctly 
perceived  in  the  saliva,  in  eructations  from 
the  stomach,  or  in  the  urinary,  cutaneous, 
and  other  secretions.     Although  the  party 
thus  affected  may  not  have  been  exposed 
to  the  miasma  or  smell  but  for  a  short 
time,  his  blood  gives  evidence  of  infection 
for  many  hours,  or  in  some  cases  for  sev- 
eral days  afterward.      Some  habits  are 
more  prone  to  receive  and  retain  this  kind 
of  infection  than  others.    It  remains  so 
long  in  some  cases  that  the  odor  would 
seem  to  have  a  power  of  sustenation  or 
reproduction,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  an  odor  to  which  the  lungs 
have  been  exposed,  it  may  be  for  a  few 
minutes,  can  infect  the  blood  and  all  the 
secretions  for  twenty-four  or    forty-eight 
hours.    If  we  can  trace  in  this  wav  the  in- 
fluence  of  a  bad  odor,  surely  we  may  ad- 
mit that  the  same  thing  may  happen  with 
reference  to  the  wonderAil  subtle  poison  or 
germ  in  puerperal  fever,  or  those  influences 
which  are  evidently  convertible   into  the 
puerperal  poison,  and  manifest  similar  re- 
sults in  the  lying-in   woman.     I  believe 
that  the  blood  of  the  accoucheur  may  take 
up  a  dose  of   puerperal    poison  without 
manifesting  any  special  results  in  his  own 
system,  and  that  he  may  communicate  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs  to  his 
patient     In  the  case  of  a  poison  so  subtle, 
the  air  we  breathe  unites  the  circulations 
of  tlie  accoucheur  and  patient,  and  rend^nrs 
them,  as  it  were,  one.    This  is,  probably, 
one  great  mode  in  which  animal  poisons 
generally  are  diflVised.    We  know  that  the 
blood  of  persons  attending  patients  in  scar- 
latina, measels,  and  small-pox,  is  infected, 
although  they  are  proof  against  the  dis- 
ease; and  in  one  remarkable  instance  we 
have  the  positive  proof  that  the  blood  is 
the   medium   of    infbction.      I    refer   to 
cases  in  which  pregnant  women  who  have 
had  small-pox  in  childbed,  and  are  proof 
against  infection,  but  who,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  poison,  convey  the  disease  to 
the  foetus  in  utero.    Here  the  blood  of  the 
mother  must  be  the  medium  of  com  muni- 
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cation  between  the  patient  suffering  from 
emall-pox  and  the  ovHrn  hidden  in  the 
womb,  and  the  longs  of  the  mother  must 
be  the  channel  hj  which  the  poison  enters 
the  circulation.  This  illustrates  yery  well 
what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  blood  of 
the  accoucheur,  or  attendants,  is  one  great 
medium  which  conreys  the  poison  of  puer- 
peral fever.  The  saturation  of  the  blood 
of  the  accoucheur,  nurse,  or  midwife,  may 
remain  for  a  considerable  time ;  for  cases 
are  on  rec<»rd  in  which  erery  case  attended 
by  certain  individuals  for  weeks  or  months 
have  been  affected  by  the  disease.  A  prac- 
tical point  deducible  from  these  remarks 
is,  that  in  attending  lying-in  patients,  after 
the  slightest  exposure  to  the  puerperal 
poison,  or  to  any  miasma  which  can  be 
converted  into  this  poison,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, in  the  lying-in  woman,  we  shoald  be 
especially  careful  not  to  go  so  near  as  to 
establish  any  communication  between  the 
Itmgs  of  the  practitioner  and  patient  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  other 
means  of  conveying  the  poison,  as  by 
clothes,  hair,  and  the  surfkce  of  the  body, 
should  not  also  be  guarded  against 

The  fiercest  outbreaks  of  this  disorder 
have  occurred  in  lying-in  hospitals,  or  in 
hospitals  where  lying-in  women  are  receiv- 
ed with  surgical  and  medical  cases,  and 
where  erysipelas,  gangrene,  or  fever  has 
prevailed.  On  this  account,  many  have 
doubted  whether  lying-in  hospitals  are  not 
mischievous  than  otherwise,  in  the  present 
limited  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  preventing  puerperal  fever.  Wo- 
men confined  even  in  misery  and  squalor 
in  their  own  homes  are  less  liable  to  this 
disease  than  patients  collected  together  in 
hospitals,  even  when  the  greatest  care,  as 
r^ards  cleanliness  and  ventilation  is  ob- 
served. All  lying-in  women  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  removed  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  any  contagious,  epidemic,  or  infec- 
tious disease.  It  should  be  a  rule  of  the 
practical  accoucheur  to  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  any  of  the  animal  poi- 
sons which  give  rise  to  puerperal  fever. 
He  should  avoid  autopsies,  especially  in 
cases  of  death  from  childbed  fever ^  or  or- 


dinary inflammation.  The  student  should 
not  attend  midwifery  cases  while  he  is  dis- 
secting. After  an  attendance  upon  any 
suspicious  case,  the  practitioner  should 
change  his  clothes,  or  have  them  hung  up 
in  a  room  exposed  to  the  fVuBeaof  chlorine. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  usefol  for  him 
to  inhale  the  diluted  fumes  of  chlorine 
several  times  a  day,  and  after  touching 
anything  connected  with  any  source  of 
danger,  to  rinse  his  hands  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  or  chloride  of  cina  It 
is  impossible  to  be  too  scrupulous,  in  a 
matter  of  such  moment,  and  I  have  known 
some  accoucheurs  who^on  entering  a  lying- 
in  room,  always  wash  their  hands  before 
making  an  examination. 

In  the  next  lecture  I  propose  to  consider 
the  special  character  of  puerperal  fever  in 
its  various  manifestations,  and  the  rules  of 
treatment, — London  Lancet^  Nov.  8, 1856. 


PROHIBITION   OF  QUACKERY   IN 

RUSSIA. 

The  present  Emperor  of  Rnsoa  has  ev- 
idently taken  warning  by  the  &te  of  his 
father,  who  is  understood  to  have  favored 
homoeopathy,  and  to  have  been  attended 
by  a  homoeopathic  physician — **hino  ilUe 
lachryms."  He  has  prohibited  quackery 
and  quacks  throughout  all  the  Russias, 
with  an  imperial  disregard  to  the  vested 
interests  of  the  undertakers.  At  a  medi- 
cal meeting  recently  held  in  Paris,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  for 
setting  so  good  examples  was  proposed, 
and,  after  some  opposition,  carried.  It 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  an  honorary  di- 
ploma of  fellowship  f  We  anticipate  the 
reply  will  somewhat  resemble  that  of  King 
Agesilaus,  as  Plutarch  tells  the  story.. 
"Menecrates,  the  physician,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  some  desperate  cases,  got  the 
surname  of  Jupiter.  In  his  vanity  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king.  ^Menecrates 
Jupiter  to  King  Agesilaus :  health.'  The 
answer  began  thus —  'Agesilaus  to  Mene- 
crates:  his  senses.'" — Lance\  Nov.  29, 
1866. 
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DUMBNESS  AND  APHONIA,  OF 
TWELVE  YEARS  STANDING, 
CURED  BY  ELECTRICITY. 


the  affection  was  of  aucb  long  standingi 
and  ao  rapidl/  oured. — Ix^et^Mo^  lOUi, 
1855.  '       '    ' 


Prop.  Sedillot,  of  Strasburgh,  lately 
brought  this  case  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paria  The  details  run  thus : 
— the  patient,  a  woman,  thirty  years  of 
age^  had  been  visited  twelve  years  before 
admission  (Nov.  19th,  1855)  with  complete 
dumbness  and  aphonia,  in  consequence 
of  a  fright  Various  modes  of  treatment 
had  been  tried  without  success.  The  par 
tient  understood  ever^'thing  said  around 
her,  and  answered  by  gestures ;  but  could 
utter  neither  word  nor  sound.  The  tongue 
waa  retracted,  and'  directed  upward,  the 
iroman  not  being  able  to  bring  the  apex 
in  contact  with  the  teeth.  Deglutition 
and  general  health  good. 

Pro£  SediUot  suspected  a  paralysis  of 
the  genio-glossi,  and  the  muscles  connect- 
ed with  the  chordce  vocales.  Inductive 
electricity  was  therefore  tried,  one  pole 
being  placed  alternately  on  different  parts 
of  the  tongue  and  the  other  on  the  mas- 
toid process,  the  superior  and  posterior 
pari  of  the  neck,  and  various  points  of  the 
face.  Some  pain  was  experiencedi  but  the 
tongue  moved  more  freely.  The  first  sit- 
ting lasted  merely  a  few  minutesi  and  was 
not  repeated  until  one  week  afterward,  I  thus  treated. 


TREATMENT  OF  AGUE  BY  lODIDB 
OP  POTASSIUM. 

BT  BL  F.  SAVKBT,  K8Q. 

[Cases  of  ague  are  not  uncommon  wbidi 
resist  the  usual  treatment  by  quininOi  arse- 
nic, ^c;  it  was  in  such  cases  ^  that  Dr. 
Williams,  some  three  years  ago,  xeoom- 
mended  the  bromide  of  potassium  i  this  is 
a  remedy  which  is  not  always  at  hand, 
and  from  the  following  statement  it  ap- 
pears that  the  iodide  of  potassium  will  act 
equally  well,  for  the  author  has  used  it  in 
more  th^n  a  hundred  caaes,  and  with  a  uni- 
formly favorable  result — BraUhwaUeJl 

In  some  cases,  where  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  standing,  and  the  patient  very 
much  reduced,  I  have  added  a  grain  or 
two  of  quinine  to  each  dose  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium;  but  my  general  prescription 
has  been,  for  an  adult — 

Ije  Potass,  iodid.    ^      3uWi 

Aqua  menth.  pip.  Jz^.      M. 
Two  tablespoonfnls  every  four  honra. 

So  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  was 

the  remedy  that  cured  the  disease^    In 

proof  of  the  value  of  this  drug,  I  will  only 

mention  one  case  out  of  all  that  I  have 


owing  to   severe   headache,  which   had 
followed  the  application  of  electricity. 

After  the  second  sitting  the  tongue  could 
be  protruded  between  the  lips,  and  the  pa- 
tient began  to  talk  distinctly,  though  the 
voice  had  as  yet  not  quite  returned  Pain 
was  experienced  in  the  region  of  the  sty- 
loid process  and  the  hyoid  bone,  when  ef- 
forts at  articulation  were  made,  depending, 
rery  probably,  on  the  fatigue  of  the  mus- 
cles, which  had  jnst  recovered  their  tone. 
The  improvement  became  more  and  more 
manifest  by  a  few  more  sittings ;  and  a 
fortnight  after  the  last,  the  patient  returned 
liome  perfectly  restored.    Several  cases  of 


Mn.  Smith,  aged  50,  sent  for  me  early 
last  month,  having  suffered  from  tertian 
Ague,  off  and  on  since  September.  Not 
being  in  very  good  circumstances,  she  went 
to  the  clergyman's  wife  of  the  parish  in 
which  she  resided,  who  very  kindly  gsve 
her  some  quinine,  telling  her  it  was  no  use 
sending  for  the  medical  man,  as  he  mu9t 
give  her  the  same  remedy.  However,  not 
getting  well,  she  sent  for  me.  After  hear- 
ing what  I  have  related,  and  finding  thai 
she  had  a  tolerable  pulse,  her  bowels  open, 
and  motions  healthy,  with  a  clean  tongue, 
I  seat  her  nothing  but  the  above  mixture; 
and  she  never  had  a  return  of  the  i^e 
after  the  second  dose  she  took  of  it^-ibfo. 


recovery  of  speech,  by  means  of  electridty 
have  beei^  recorded ;   but  none  in  which  J  3|^  ja^,  March  I5»  1856. 
wHOLi  SBBiis,  roh.  zn. — 15 
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Fart  3.-EditoriaI. 


LAGER   BEER  AND  POISONED 
LIQUORa 


The  liquor  inspector  of  Hamilton  county 
reports  that  be  has  been  able  to  find  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  pure  liquors  in  this 
market  He  has  found  in  them  almost 
every  variety  of  poison — all  appearing  to 
be  made  from  the  same  as  poor  whukey. 

"When  it  is  now  ascertained  that  thou- 
sands of  hogs  are  dying  from  eating  the 
stni-slop,  a  portion  of  the  poison  having 
passed  into  it  in  distilling,  is  it  surprising 
to  hear  that  these  poisonous  liquors  are 
killing  the  human  fkmily  by  thousnads? 
The  time  was  in  this  country,  when  men 
of  strong  constitutions  would  live  even  to 
a  ripe  old  age,  and  yet  be  in  the  habit  of 
using  daily  a  small  quantity  of  spirituous 
liquor ;  but  now,  a  man  cannot  last  more 
than  from  three  to  five  years,  and  hard 
drinkers  will  not  last  two  yeara 

Lager  beer  drinking  has  become  one  of 
the  great  vices  of  our  city;  it  blunts  the 
intellect,  stupefying  the  mind  in  every  re- 
spect, and  comes  nearer  changing  the 
db-inker  into  his  anatomical  prototype,  tlie 
hog,  than  any  other  habit  among  men ; 
and  we  may  safely  estimate  the  deaths  in 
our  city  for  the  last  year,  from  this  prac- 
tice alone,  at  several  hundred. 

Our  legislature  has  recently  enacted  a 
law  inflicting  a  severe  penalty  for  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  these  poisons.  We 
would  advise  all  persons  to  avoid  the  use 
of  such  poisons  as  they  would  arsenic, 
prussic  acid,  antimony  and  mercury. 
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Our  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty, 
are  due  to  Messrs.  Fowler  A  Wells,  S.  S. 
k  W.  Wood,  Putnam  &  Oo.«  B.  Keith  ic 
Co.,  and  Prof  Green,  of  N«w  York,  for 


very  liberal  donations  of  valuable  books 
to  the  library  of  the  Eclectic  Kedical  In- 
stitute. Also  to  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D., 
of  New  York,  editor  of  the  Scalpel^  for  a 
bound  set  of  that  journal  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state  to  our  numerous  read- 
ers, that  he  has  changed  the  form  of  the 
Scalpel  back  again  to  its  former  size,  and 
publishes  it  quarterly,  as  heretofore.  Gen- 
tlemen, send  on  a  dollar  to  him  at  No.  '42 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  get  this  in- 
dependent and  racy  journal,  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
you  have  got  the  worth  of  your  money, 
send  to  us  and  we  will  refund  you  the 
dollar. 

* 

POISON  FOR  SALE. 


At  this  time,  a  man  can  get  himself 
poisoned  in  this  city  according  to  fancy 
or  order,  or  even  garroted  against  his 
will.  If  he  wishes  a  quick  job,  he  can 
send  to  a  druggist  and  obtain  a  small 
amount  of  arsenic,  or  call  upon  some  of 
our  physicians  and  have  his  system  so 
filled  with  mercury  that,  if  his  life  is 
spared,  nothing  but  Sanders'  galvanic  bat- 
tery will  remove  the  poison.  If  he  wishes 
it  done  in  a  more  genteel  way,  he  steps  up 
to  a  fashionable  establishment,  and  orders 
his  brandy,  wine,  whisky  or  lager  beer, 
which  soon  does  the  business  for  htm.  Or 
if  one  prefers  to  take  it  as  food,  he  has 
only  to  buy  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  pork 
fVom  one  of  our  best  butchers,  and  he  will 
get  that  which  did  not  quite  die  of  the  poi- 
son contained  in  the  still-slop  on  which  it 
was  fattened,  although  sufiSciently  poisoned 
to  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  corruption ; 
and  even  thousands  of  the  hogs  that  die  at 
the  distilleries  are  shipped  to  thia  city  to 
be  made  into  lard  and  soap. 

If  any  of  these  poisons  are  not  relished, 
he  can  be  accommodated  by  using  freely 
of  "pure  sweet  miik*^  obtained  from  the  many 
dairymen  who  live  in  our  vicinity,  and 
feed  their  stock!  upon  the  poiaoned  still- 
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•kvp.  That.whioh  U  eaUed  milk  thue  ob- 
taioed,  is  notbiog  bieit  a  diMaaed  aeoretion 
produced  by  ih»  jaost  anhealthy  and  rot- 
tea  aaiinal  to  be  found. 

These  are  some  of  our  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  being  systematically  and  scientifi- 
cally poisoned,  and  so  potent  are  their  ope- 
rations, that  thousands  of  persons  are  an- 
nually sent  to  an  untimely  grave.  We 
will  venture  a  wager  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
that  neither  cow  or  hog,  fed  upon  still-slop, 
can  be  found,  where  a  careful  examination 
will  not  pTOve  conclusively  that  the  whole 
organism  ^ows  the  existence  of  diseases 
of  the  worst  kind;  and  also  that  every 
man  whose  system  is  saturated  with  mer- 
cury in  any  form,  will  remain  more  or  less 
in  this  condition,  and  that  all  such  can  be 
relieved  by  the  battery,  under  the  law  of 
the  electrolysis  of  metals,  regardless  of  the 
length  of  time  since  it  was  taken. 


^^P^^^tf^^^«^h^V^«M^<^fN^^^ 


THE  BOGUS  OPERATOM  AT  THEIR 
OLD  TRICKa 

Our  amiable  cotemporaries  of  the  Col- 
lege Journal,  in  their  issue  for  March, 
have  republished  a  statement  from  our 
columns,  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
against  their  established  reputation  for 
mendacity.  Under  the  head  of  "Concen- 
trated Remedies,"  they  Unwittingly  give 
B.  Keith  &  Co.  the  following  "first-rate" 

notice : 

"We  recently  met  a  statement  to  which 
-we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ja- 
cob a  Merrill,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Merrill  A  Co.  and  F.  D.  Hill  A  Co., 
of  this  city;  Prof  Kost,  Bush  &  Co.,  of 
'Worcester,  Masa,  as  well  as  the  Faculty 
of  the  Reform  Medical  College  at  Macon, 
Oa.,  and  others,  who  take  an  interest  in 
either  the  manufacture  or  use  of  concen- 
trated medicines.    The  statement  is  in  the 
Jbllowioff  language :  'Messra  Keith  A  Co. 
of  New  Yorl^  long  stood  nearly  alone  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  agents,  and  in 
/act,  with  the    exception  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
"Thorp,  of  this  city,  so  stand  until  the  pre- 
g^ni  HmB.     Mr.  Thorp,  as  yet,  does  not 
Bs^DuflMtare  all  the  agents  which  we  get 
from  Keith's  laboratory  in  New  York,  and 
it.    is  only  recently  that  he  seems  to  have 


endeavored  to  get  up  the  articles  which  he 
manufactures  in  thebest  form.'  We  charge 
nothing  for  this  advertbement" 

The  thanks  of  Messra  Keith  and  Thorp 
are  due,  and  we  hereby  tender  them,  in 
their  behalf,  for  this  excellent  notice  of 
their  precedence  and  unrivalled  success  in 
the  manufacture  of  concentrated  medicines. 
We  could  wish  that  they  would  keep  this 
article  in  type  as  a  standing  advertisement, 
not  only  that  the  distinguished  individuals 
above  mentioned  might  have  their  mental 
vision  improved  by  its  perusal,  but  also 
many  others  who  have  been  misled  by  the 
malicious  and  ignorant  statements  of  the 
College  Jonmal,  might  have  the  scales  re- 
moved from  their  eyes,  by  a  consideration 
of  its  truthfulness.  All  our  efforts  to  en- 
lighten those  medical  mountebanks,  the 
editors  of  the  College  Journal,  have  been 
like  "seed  sown  in  stony  ground."  The 
thorns  and  brambles  of  corrupt  natures 
have  choked  the  budding  truths  which 
have  struggled  for  existence  in  the  arid 
soils  of  their  mental  domaina 

We  are  well  aware,  that  he  who  penned 
the  remarks  which  accompany  the  quota- 
tion made  from  our  Journal,  would  not 
have  been  so  complaisant  had  he  really 
known  how  much  of  truth  was  contained 
in  the  lines  he  quoted.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  compunctious  yearning  to  make 
amends  for  the  fancied  mischief  he  thought 
he  ]^ad  done  to  thesa  genUemen,  which 
induced  him  to  incorpora^a  few  grains  of 
wheat  with  his  editorial  chafiT. 

The  statement  in  question,  was  true  in 
every  respect,  and  capable  of  the  most 
convincing  demonstration.  But  it  waa  a 
gratuitous  task  to  prove  that  which  is 
self-evident  An  enlightened  profession 
responds  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  in  confirmation  of  the  Superior- 
ity of  the  preparations  of  these  housea 
They  do  "stand  alone,"  in  procuring  aU 
the  valuable  active  principles  which  reside 
in  the  plants  they  manufacture,  and  also  in 
being  the  only  ones  who  prepare  many  of 
the  moat  important  remediesi  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  and  convenient  Powder, 

Will  the  editors  of  the  College  Joanud 
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or  any  other  **le«8er  light,''  inform  u«  who, 
except  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  has  prepared  As- 
clepin,  Gelsemin,  Veratrio^  and  many  other 
invaluable  medicines  to  be  found  'in  their 
list,  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  powder, 
embracing  all  the  therapeutic  principles  of 
the  plants?  Can  he  mention  any  one^  in- 
deed, which  they  do  manufacture  which 
presents  the  desideratum  of  a  concentrated 
equivalentf  Are  they  not,  in  truth,  isolated 
apoloffiesy  surreptitiously  thrown  into  mar- 
ket, as  good  and  reliable  remedies  ?  True, 
there  are  a  few  preparations  under  the  de- 
signation of  "Lactinated  Powders,"  which 
assume  claims  to  our  notice,  but  they  are 
nearly,  or  quite  inert  and  worthless,  being 
neither  "fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,"  but  consist- 
ing of  starch,  grape-sugar,  gum,  and  other 
undeterminate  substances,  adulterated  with 
sugar  of  milk.  These  have  nearly  or 
quite  gone  into  disrepute,  and  are  remem- 
bered only  as  the  evidences  of  pharma- 
ceutic failures,  results  usually  pertaining 

to  the  efforts  of  tyros  in  organic  chem- 
istry. 

It  affords  us  no  small  degree  of  amuse- 
ment to  witness  the  puerile  vaporings  of 
the  College  Journal  clique.  Their  venom- 
ous eflbrts  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
concentrated  medicines  prepared  bj  B. 
Keith  and  Co.,  have  had  the  contrary  ef- 
fect of  that  which  they  intended.  They 
have  served  to  awaken  inquiry,  and  induce 
investigation,  and  the  results  have  been 
such  as  to  gain  for  all  who  have  attempted 
to  malign  the  Arm  or  their  remedies,  an 
amiable  reputation  for  malicious  igno- 
rance. 

The  remedies  are  all  that  they  claim 
them  to  be,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  from  any  respec- 
table or  capable  source,  has  been  adduced. 
The  question  of  the  reliability  of  their  pre- 
parations, is  one  which  this  firm  desire  to 
have  severely,  yet  fkirly,  and  impartially 
tested,  and  the  efforts  of  the  College  Jour- 
nal to^*keep  it  before  the  people,"  is  by 
them  highly  appreciated  All  that  they 
ask  is,  that  every  honest  and  capable  prac- 
titioner will  investigate  for  himself,  taking 
the  ipse  dixit  of  neither  fHend  nor  foe,  and 


we  predicate  that  their  rerdiet  will  confirm 
our  fbrmer  statement,  that  they  ^'stand 
alone"  in  the  preparation  of  obncentrated 
medicines  containing  all  the  proximate 
principles. 


DR.  E.  T.  BUSSELL'S  SELF-ADJUST- 
ING  UTERINE  CAUTERY. 


•f(t!l!!tniH»v 
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The  inventor  and  proprietor  of  tlxia 
ful  and  beautiful  instrument  haa  exhibited 
one  of  them  to  us,  and  explained  its  uaes 
and  the  manner  of  its  application.  If  it 
only  accomplish  half  what  the  theory  of 
its  use  clainota  for  it,  it  will  prove  to  be 
what  the  profession  hare  long  needed  in  a 
class  of  female  diseases  largely  on  the  in- 
creasei 

By  this  instrument  the  patient  will  be 
enabled  to  make  firequent  applicationa  of 
caustics  and  washes  directly  to  the  neck 
and  mouth  of  the  uterus,  without  involT- 
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ing  the  vaginal  canal,  aa  when  the  ordinary 
i^ringe  is  uaed. 

It  IB  competed  of  a  metallic  tube  hearily 
plated  with  ailver,  within  which  four  arms 
or  plungers  are  made  to  move  by  being  at- 
tached at  their  outer  extremity  to  a  milled 
button,  aa  shown  in  the  cut,  while  to  the 
other  extremity  of  each  is  attached  a  piece 
of  very  soft  sponge.  Inside  those  four 
arms  or  plungers  is  another  central  one,  to 
the  outer  extremity  of  which  is  attached 
another  milled  button,  while  the  other  end 
IB  armed  with  a  piece  of  sponge  similar  to 
that  on  the  four  surrounding  arma 

By  drawing  the  buttons  back,  the  arms 
are  carried  within  the  tube,  which  is  then 
introduced  into  the  vaginal  canal  until  it 
reaches  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  when  if  the 
first  button  is  pressed  forward,  the  four 
plunges,  with  their  sponge-tipped  extremi- 
ties, are  carried  forward  and  spread  out- 
ward, so  as  to  remove  any  secretion  which 
may  oover  the  part,  and  separate  the  fold- 
ings at  the  vaginal  canal  Then  by  push- 
ing forward  the  central  plunger,  the  sponge 
with  which  it  is  tipped  will  be  carried  in 
contact  with  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and 
thus  dry  powders  or  solutions  of  the  de- 
aired  strength,  may  be  brought  directly  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  part 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Rees,  No.  71  West  Sixth 
alreet,  Cincinnati,  is  the  agent  for  the  sale 
of  these  instruments. 

KEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OOMMEKCE- 
HENTS  FOB  I856-T. 


UNivxasiTT  OF  Nbw  Yobk. — One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  received  their  d^rees  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  the  close  of  the 
seasion.  The  three  Medals  instituted  by 
J>T.  Mott,  were  awarded  as  follows : 

The  tint,  or  the  Oold  Medal,  to  Robert 
F.  Garlin,  of  New  York,  for  the  best  ana- 
tomical or  anatomico-surgical  preparation. 

The  second,  or  Silver  Medal,  to  William 
H.  WilaoD,  of  New  York,  for  the  second 
of  that  descrSptioB. ' 

The  third,  or  Bronse  Medal,  to  George 


S.  Hardaway,  of  Georgia,  for  the*  best  clin- 
ical report 

Nbw  Yobk  Mbdkul  Collbob. — ^This  in* 
stitution  terminated  its  winter  laboirs  by 
graduating  thirty.  The  Van  Arcken  prizes 
for  the  best  theses  were  awarded  by  the 
committee,  through  Dr.  Frank  Tuthill,  its- 
chairman:  the  first  to  Nehemiah  Nicker- 
son,  of  Connecticut,  for  his  thesis  on  **In-. 
fantile  Paralysis;"  the  second  to  N.  E. 
Thrasher,  of  Vermont,  for  his  thesis  on 
'The  effects  of  climate  and  exercise  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  Food ;"  and  the 
third  to  John  M.  Farrington,  of  New  York, 
for  his  thesis  on  "The  Psycophysical  Re- 
lations of  Man." 

COLLBOB  OP  PHTSTCIAirfl  AND  SUROBONS. — 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  this  in- 
stitution took    place   Thursday  evening, 
March  12.    The  degrees  were  conferred, 
upon  thirty-seven. 
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DR.  EANE'S  LAST  ILLNESS. 


Dr.  F.  S.  Ainsworth,  of  Boston,  who  was 
at  Havana,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Xane's  arri- 
val, and  saw  him,  in  consultation  with  his 
physician,  Dr.  La  Riverend,  has  given  the 
following  account  of  his  illness: 

**Dr.  Kane  inherited  a  decided  predispo- 
sition to  rheumatic  affiection,  and  nad  from 
early  life  been  subject  to  attacks  of  artic- 
ular rheumatism.  He  suffered  very  ae- 
yerely  from  this  disease  after  his  return 
from  the  first  Arctic  expedition.  The 
heart,  also,  had  become  involved,  and  he 
was  thought  to  have  a  considerable  degree 
of  hypertrophy,  together  with  thickening 
of  Uie- valves.  So  severely  was  he  afllict- 
ed  with  articular  rheumatism,  while  pre- 
paring for  the  last  cruise  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  that  it  was  often  necessary 
to  apply  frictions  to  the  joints  for  an  hour, 
before  rising  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  ride  to  the  Navy  Yard, . 
where  the  ^'Advance"  was  fitting  out 

'^Very  soon  after  getting  into  the  high 
latitude,  however,  these  difficulties- subsi- 
ded-*a  result  which  would  hardly  have 
been  anticipated,  but  which  he  had  ob- 
served in  his  own  case  on  his  previous  voy- 
age What  his  sufferings  and  exposures 
were  during  his  Arctic  expediUon,  is  well 
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known ;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  they 
were  much  more  severe,  and  their  eflfeet 
upon  hie  constitQCion  more  disaatrout  than 
would  be  suf^HMed  from  the  few  allufiions 
made  to  his  own  case  in  the  published  ac- 
count of  the  expedition. 

*On  his  return,  his  previous  rheumatic 
andcardite  tronblies  had  become  complica- 
ted with  scurvy;  though  very  much  ex- 
hausted and  worn. out  by  the  hardebipshe 
had  undergone,  he  allowed  himself  no 
time  for  repose,  but  labored  incessantly  in 
preparing  the  account  of  his  expedition  for 
publication.  Thia  fati^e,  together  with 
the  great  change  in  climate  and  habits, 
brought  on  a  severe  relapse  of  his  consti- 
tutional disease,  aggravated  by  the  newly 
acquired  scorbutic  taint  lie  received 
little  or  no  benefit  from  the  treatment  of 
his  disease  while  in  thia  country,  and  was 
advised  to  try  a  change  of  climate ;  ac- 
cordingly, after  the  publication  of  his 
book,  he  sailed  for  England.  Here  his 
health  became  mueh  better,  all  his  symp- 
toms were  much  improved,  and  he  consid- 
ered himself  nearly  restored  to  health. 
As,  however,  there  still  remained  some 
traces  of  scurvy  about  him,  his  physicians 
advised  him  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  climate  and 
fruita 

"Since  his  return  from  the  North,  there 
was  somewhat  remarkable  change  in  his 
ability  to  bear  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  he 
had  become  unusually  sensitive  to  sea- 
sickness, which  was  brought  on  by  even 
a  slight  rolling  of  the  vessel.  The  voyage 
from  London  to  8t  Thomas  was,  however, 
well  supported;  while  there,  his  health 
continued  to  improve,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  he  sailed  for  Havana.  The  ship 
m  which  he  took  passage  was  overtaken 
by  a  severe  storm ;  he  waa  very  much  af- 
fected by  the  motion  of  tlie  vessel,  and  in 
the  effort  and  strain  of  vomiting,  ruptured 
a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain.  Entire  inaen- 
aibility  followed,  aad  continued  for  several 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Havana.  A  par- 
tial recovery  took  place  after  a  few  days, 
but  the  rignt  side  was  found  to  be  com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

"During  the  months  of  Dec.  and  Jan- 
uary and  until  the  10th  of  February,  he 
slowly  rallied  from  this  attack,  and  waa 
able  to  walk  a  little  about  his  room  and  to 
drive  out  He  recovered  the  use  of  the 
right  hand  and  wrist  to  a  great  degree,  and 
ahoirtiy  before  the  second  attack,  waa  able 
to  rotate  the  for&arm,  His  mind  waa  per- 
fectly clear,  although  there  waa  some  loss 
of  control  over  the  memory.  When  he 
ideavored  to   recall  any  ciroamatance 


which  had  transi«red,  several  others,  more 
or  less  connected  with  it  were  remembered, 
from  which  he  waa  ^oable  to  iaolaUi  the 
particular  (act  desired.  Of  this  difficulty. 
ne  was  himself  perfectly  conscioua 

"On  the  10th  of  February,  at  the  morn- 
ing visit,  he  appeared  more'  oheeHbl  than 
uaoal,  and  convened  a  eood  deal  with 
those  about  him.  About  11  o'clock,  how- 
ever, he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe 
attack  of  apoplexy,  which  deprived  him 
entirely  of  consciouaneea.  There  was,  al 
firat,  coaaidcraUe  apaamodie  action  of  the 
muaclea,  which  simulated,  in  seme  degree, 
a  fit  of  epilepey.  These  symntoms  soon 
subsided,  leaving  him  with  almost  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  entire  body.  The 
ma  responded  to  Hffht,  and  the  mvaclea 
of  the  pharynx  acted  when  atimulated  by 
fluids  introduced  into  the  mouth.     The 

fulse  was  feeble,  and  varied  from  120  to 
40  beats.  The  skin  was  moist  and  cool. 
He  remained  very  much  in  thdsatate  until 
death,  which  took  place  on  tJbe  fifth  day 
after  the  seiaure.  In  this  interval,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  have  recovered  some 
degree  of  consciousness,  and  Several  timea 
signified  assent  to  a  queatloa  by  taming 
his  cyea  toward  the  apelOcar.  There  waa 
some  motion  of  the  lips  when  a  spoon  waa 
placed  in  the  mouth,  and  once  ox  twice  he 
was  able  to  make  sensible  pressure  with 
the  right  hand.  There  waa  no  indication 
of  Bufferiag  during  his  last  hours,  and  he 
died  apparently  from  aimple  exhauation. 

"Tlie  tenacity  of  life  in  this  case  was 
quite  remarkable.  A  constitution  broken 
by  chronic  disease  of  many  year's  atand- 
ing— a  senes  of  hardahipa  and  exposurea 
almost  unheard  of,  with  all  the  depreaainc 
addition  of  care  and  responsibility — fol- 
lowed by  an  affection  which  for  some 
months  threatened  hia  Kfe;  add  to  all 
these  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  paralyzing 
entirely  the^  right  side,  and  in  two  montha 
after  a  relapse  affecting  the  whole  body, 
and  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  life 
could  have  been  sustained  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod as  five  days  after  the  last  shock. 

"The  treatment  in  this  case  waa  quite 
simpla  On  acoount  of  his  previoua  ill- 
ness and  the  scorbutic  taint  in  hia  system, 
it  was  thought  unsafe  to  resort  to  the  ac- 
tive measures  usually  pursued  in  sitch 
cases.  After  the  first  attack,  small  doaes 
of  ext  mix  vomica  with  quiaine  were  ad- 
miniaterpd.  These  were  suspended  aft^er  a 
time,  through  fear  of  increasing  the  car- 
diac disease,  and  a  high  tonic  and  antiscor- 
bu^c  course  was  followed.  After  the  eeo- 
ond  attack,  a  few  leeehea  werq  applied,  to- 
gether wit^  coid'aFiilicatioua  to  th«  head. 
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GERMAN  LABOKATORIEa 


We  exlmeti^otti  aa  ekehange,  the  fol 
lowing  AcdemilofibPeigii-Obeinieal  Lab-jganieehemt^analjgi^ 


than  9^  any  other  ktboratoiy  in  £«n)pe, 
and  I  have  heard  him  praleed  by  all;  but 
his  laboratory  ie  not  ae  well  arranged  aa 
aome  oihem.    It  is  no  plaoe  to  atady  iao^ 


oratories: 

^he  Oerman  liaboratories  oflf^,  eerCain* 
ly,  very  superior  advantages  to  all  who 
choose  to  be  diligent;  and  one  can  stay 
with  profit  at  almost  any  of  them ;  but  it 
is  best  for  the  student  to  spend  some  time 
in  more  than  one  As  it  is  a  future  of 
German  character  to  investigate  particular 
branches,  so  the  different  laboratories  varjf 
aoeordingto  tbe/orfs  pf  their  profeesoia 

"For  Analytic  Inorganic  Chtmishy,  the 
labora^ry  of  Rose  of  Berlin  has  the  high- 
est reputation,  hut  then  he  takes  but  one 
or.  two  students^  and  dicse  plaeea  are  gen- 
erally engaged  beforehand.  They  have 
been  filled  by  American  students  for  some 
tiiue. 

'^For  An^ifdc  Organic  Ckamttry^  of 
oonrse  Liebig^s  laboratory  In  Mnnich, 
stands  the  highest  He  takes  about  six 
students,  and  his  laboratory  arrangements 
are  fine.  It  is  not  eai^  to  giet  a  place 
there,  bat  an  American  can  generally  0iio> 
ceed.  His  charges  are  (I  think)  64  fiorins 
($24)  per  half  year,  and  20  fionns  (S3) 
nciore  for  his  lectures. 

''Pop various  kinds  of  H^nnnU  Anal^M, 
as  that  of  the  silicates,  Ibr  all  kinds  of  gas 
determinations,  and  for  general  chemistry, 
the  laboratory  in  Heid^lbei^g,  under  Prof 
Buneen,  stands  decidedly  at  the  head, 

*'Fro£  Bunsen  is  the  best  gas  analyst  in 
the  world,  and  his  lectures  on  general 
chemisUy  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  any 
delivered  in  Germany.  The  Professor  is 
9^  moat  capital  fellow.  The  laboratory  is 
new  and  the  best  in  Germany.  It  accom- 
modates fifty  students,  and  has  been  filled 
for  the  last  year,  but  Americans  can  easily 
«get  places.    Charges,  46  florins  (|8  40) 

for  laboratory^  and  QQ  florips  (|^)  U>j[  lec- 
tured 

"For  makiQgoheaiioal  pveparatiooa,  apd 

tJbe  ganeniJ  aludy  of  <rganie  ohewiatry; 

Pkof,  Wohles,  <tf  GoCliogep,  isi  perba^is, 

the  beat    More  Americapaabudgr  n^th  h va 


*'For  begjuners,  and  those  at  work  on 
qutdiiatiife  analysis,  the  laboratory  of  Pfo£ 
FrasenittSi  at  Wiesbaden,  is  very,  good,  al«^. 
though  ibr  advanoed.atudaats  it  is  inferior  • 
to  either  of.  the  two  mentioaed  before  itr^ 
Bunsen's  and  Wohler'si     I  have  known,. 
some  who  have  studied  there,  and  they 
were  pleased.    I  visited  it- but  a  few  days 
ago.    The  arrangements  are  very  good}- 
chafgee  were  about  the  same  aa  those  at 
Heidelberg,  I  think,  but  cannot  speak  poa* 
itively,     . 

*The  laboratory  of  Prof.  Srdman^  in 
Leipsic,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  know 
several  Americans  who  have  studied  there. 
They  were  pleased,  on  the  whole,  but  stiU 
hardly  recommeuded  the  places  charges 
leas  than  those  mentioned ;  many  lectures 
are  free. 

^^These  are  the  principal  German  labora* 
tories,  and  fpr  mpst  purjpoaes  I  would  de- 
cidedly recommend  those  o(  Bunsen  and 
Wohler  as  standing  at  the  head,  giving 
Bunsen  the  preference,  as  I  think  him  the 
most  philosophical  chemist  of  the  day. 

"As  near  as  J  can  ascertain,  the  laborato- 
ries of  Paris  are  not  as  good  for  work  as 
those  of  Germany,  but  one  may  hear  good 
lectures  in  the  Winter,  I  foigot  ^  aay 
that  Bunson's  lectures  are  on  Geneml  Ib^ 
organic  Chepiistry,  there  being  two  similar 
courses  each  year.  Idebig's  lectures  are  on 
Inoig^ic  in  Winter  and  Organic  Chem* 
istry  in  Summer.  At  all  of  tiMse  Univer" 
sities  there  are  various  courses  on  techni- 
cal, applied,  and  special  GStiemistTy,  by  va- 
rious professors,  which  are  accessible. 

'^Thereare  some  fiveoraia  Profaaaocsof 
Caiemfistryitt  the  fieidelbeti;  Univeraityi 
and  four  working  laboratoriea 

"In  German  Universities  there  are  two 
terms  per  year  (^called  seiacsmes ) — one 
oommeneiiig  about  the  middle  of  Oelober, 
and  lasting  until  about  March  15;  the 
Uext  commencing  about  May  15,  and  end-, 
ipg  Auguat  16.    Qhamicali  as  well  aa  oth< 
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er  ftndentS)  omst  be  matriculate  in  the  up  in  the  best  style  of  the  Cincinnati  press, 


UniTeTBiiy,  which  <x>ets  various  prices  in 
various  Universities.  Here  it  is  about 
t4  ^  (11  florin»)i  Living  expenses  are 
rather  less  than  in  cities  of  corresponding 
sise  in  Atnerioa;  and  are^  of  course;  mod- 
i^ed  by  th^  wants  and  fUnds  of  the  indi^ 
vidual.  A  student  can  live  for  $400  per 
year,  expenses  all  in;«  can  live  easily,  if 
economical,  and  buy  some  books,  for  $500; 
while  many  spend  nearly  twice  that  The 
atter  of  books  and  apparatus  is  an  impor- 
tant item,  and  both  are  cheaper  than  in 
America.  Both  must  be  Aimished  by  the 
student  himself;  the  laboratory  fhmishes 
nothing  but  ihe  commonest  articlea 

''It  is  well  to  learn  something  of  the  lan- 
guage before  coming  here ;  but  one  ac- 
quires it  faster  here  than  at  home.  All 
the  principal  German  Chemists  speak  En- 
glish and  French,  and  one  can  pick  up 
enough  of  the  German  language  in  a  few 
months  to  understand  lectures,  although 
it  takes  at  least  a  year  to  become  familiar 
enough  to  work  well.  The  best  time  for 
entering  the  laboratories  is  with  the  Winter 
half  year,  or  1 5th  of  October,  but  one  can 
enter  at  any  time." 


OUR  SURGERY. 


and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  w^eeka.— >C&i. 
Daily  limes. 

This  work  wOl  be  out  befbre  this  Jour- 
nal reaches  all  our  readers,  and  all  who 
have  ordered  the  same,  will  be  attended  to 
immediately.  Those,  wishbg  the  work 
can  be  supplied  by  the  trade.  Prioe  five 
doUara. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  RICE. 


A  Yaivabls  Work  on  Sxmamtr. — 
Prof  R  S.  Newton  haa  now  in  pess,  in 
this  city,  a  work  on  Surgery,  whtch  will 
be  an  important  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  medical  books  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  reprint  of  Syme's  Sureexy,  edited  by 
Prof  Newton.  8yme<  stands  at  the  head 
of  liis  profession  iu  Scotland,  and  aaa  sue- 
cessful  operator  is  known  throughout  all 
Christendom.  His  work  of  itself  is  inval- 
uable to  the  Surgeon.  Prof  Newton  is 
one  of  the  most  snceessfnl  Sur^ns  in  the 
Western  country,  and  is  now  npe  in  expe- 
rience. Syme  belongs  to  the  Allopathic 
School,  and  Newton  to  the  Eclectic,  and 
they,  of  course,  differ  materially  in  Path- 
ology, Titus,  the  remedies  of  both  sys- 
tems are  published  together,  aooonpanied 
by  the  tests  and  .opinions  of  fi^me  i^id 
Newton,  and  presenting,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
work  wnich  will  be  invaluable  to  every 


'ileal  man:    The  book  is  being  gotten^  bef  of  the  Journal 


Some  three  years  ago,  H.  C.  Rice,  son 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rice,  of  this  township,  after 
having  studied  medicine  and  graduated 
with  great  honor,  left  his  home  and  went 
South,  and  located  in  Missiasippl. .  He 
practiced  hie  profession  with  eminent  suc- 
cess in  Aberdeen,  and  Columbus,  Mis&, 
till  last  fall,  when  he  was  employed,  it 
seems,  as  Surgeon  in  Gen.  Walker's  army, 
and  proceed^  to  Nicaragua.  Nothing 
from  that  time  had  been  heard  of  him  tiU 
a  few  days  ago,  when  the  lamentable  ti- 
dines  reaiched  the  ears  of  the  parents,  that 
Uteir  beloved  son  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
cholera.  It  appears  he  died  about  the 
first  of  January,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four. 

Dr.  Rice  bade  fkir  to  excel  in  bis  profea- 
sion,  and  Was  even,  at  so  early  an  age,  a 
very  skillfUl  surgeon,  And  successful  phy- 
sician. He  was  a  great  favorite  with  hia 
parents,  especially  tne  mother,  who  aow  ia 
mourning  tne  loss,  with  grief  inexpressible, 
of  her  darling  child.  It  is  truly  a  great 
loss,  when  a  young  man  of  his  capacity 
and  sterling  worth  is  snatched  from  life* 
'-Vermont  (Ohio)  Sun,  February  27. 

Dr.  Ric«f  attended  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  two  sessions,  and  graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  session  of  185S-4. 

We  sympathize  with  the  relatives  of 
this  estimable  young  man,  who  has  thus 
been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
and  at  so  early  a  period  of  lifb.  His  loss 
will  be  severely  felt  by  all  who  made  hia 
acquaintance  while  at  the  Institute. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 


In  consequence  Of  the  severe  illness  of 
Prof  Bickley,  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  hia- 
tory  does  not  appear  in  tbe  present  num- 
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BBPOBTED  CASE& 


BY  L  J.  M.  0088,  K.  D. 

OaaSi. — A  case  of  acute  rheumatiBm 
was  presented  to  me  in  August  last ;  the 
patient  ^as  Mr.  J.  C.  J.,  of  Texas,  who, 
after  the  exposure  incident  to  a  trip  by 
water  and  land  from  Texas  to  Qeorgia, 
contracted  this  disease.  Symptoms  were 
SB  follows:  the  right  arm,  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  very  much 
swollen,  exceedingly  painful,  and  stifif— so 
Btifr  80  to  deprive  him  of  the  use-  or  mo- 
bility of  the  entire  limb;  some  febrile  ex- 
citement or  constitutional  disturbance,  as 
sick  stomach  and  loss  of  appetite  and 
aleepL  I  commenced  the  treatment  with 
the  medicated  vapor  bath,  which  consisted 
of  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ad  $atu- 
randum.    The  bath  was  continued  twenty 


or  thirty  minutes,  then  the  patient  taken 

out  and  carefully  wrapped  up  in  bed,  and  I  ^  return  of  the  spasms,  directing  it  to  be 


this  case  with  depletant  remedies,  such  as 
venesection,  cathartics  and  blistera 

Gasb  II. — ^Another  case  was  presented  to  , 
me,  which  appeared  hopeless,  but  I  took 
charge  of  it,  and  am  still  treating  it  It 
was  one  of  myelitis  in  a  chronic  state, 
when  I  saw  it  first  The  patient,  a  child 
near  three  years  of  age,  had  never  been 
able  to  walk,  or  use  the  lower  extremities, 
according  to  her  volition;  when  she  ap- 
peared to  make  an  effort  to  walk  or  stand, 
the  limbs  would  fall  across  each  other. 
She  seemed  to  have  good  use  of  her  arms, 
and  was  as  playful  as  usual  for  her  age. 
She  occasionally  had  convulsions,  as  her 
parents  informed  me ;  her  bowels  irregu- 
lar .at  times. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  by  applying 
a  strong  embrocation  of  oil  of  cajeput,  oil 
of  lobelia,  oil  of  capsicum,  and  campho- 
retted  spirits.  This  I  directed  to  be  rubbed 
on  the  spine  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  as  long 
as  the  cutis  would  bear  it  without  being 
denuded,  suspending  it  when  irritation  be- 
came very  high.  I  made  an  antispasmodic 
mixture  of  compound  tincture  of  lobelia, 
caulophyllin,  macrotin,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  hyosciaminand  lupulin,  to  prevent 


gentle  diaphoresis  kept  up  for  two  hours. 
The  next  morning  he  expressed  him- 
self rery  much  relieved..  The  bath  was 
repeated  twice  more,  which  resulted  in  a 
final  cure — ^being  accomplished  in  three 
dajB  and  nights.  Now,  I  am  confident  that 
it  would  have  taken  me  or  any  other  n&an, 
as  many  weeka  or  months  to  have  cured 
WHoui  mas,  tou  xn.— 16 


given  thrice  per  diem  in  the  interval,  and 
I  left  the  compound  tincture  of  lobelia  to 
be  given  in  emetic  doses,  to  cut  short  the 
spasms  when  they  should  recur,  which 
they  did  once  lighUy,  firom  repletion,  but 
were  speedily  arrested  by  the  spasmodic 
tincture. 
This  case  is  rapidly  improving;  the  little 
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girl  can  now  stand  up  by  a  chair,  and  move 
about  by  sliding  the  chair  before  her.  The 
fipaems  have  not  returned,  and  she  bids 
fair  to  get  well 

Two  cases  of  remittent  fever  were  pre- 
sented to  me,  from  Floyd  county,  Ga.  The 
first  was  a  lady  who  had  been  tresCled  by 
another  physician  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  but  partial  benefit  He  had  given 
her  quinine  until  she  had  become  almost 
deaf;  finally,  he  advised  her  to  leave  that 
locality,  stating  that  she  could  not  be  cured 
by  medicine  in  that  place. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  with  1-grain 
doses  of  comin,  hydrastin,  quinine,  and 
two  grains  of  ferrocyanuret  of  iron, 
every  three  hours  in  the  day,  and  at  night 
a  pill  of  two  grains  of  leptandrin  and  one 
of  podophyllin,  to  act  on  the  liver  and  the 
alimentary  canaL  With  this  course  she 
was  soon  restored  to  health.  Now  in  this 
oase,  what  could  I  have  done  without  the 
resources  of  Eclecticism  ?  She  had  already 
taken  quinine  as  long  as  she  could  bear  it, 
in  sufficient  doses  to  afiect  the  nervous 
system. 

The  othef  case  was  a  gentleman  from 
the  same  county,  who  had  been  treated 
with  like  ill  success.  When  I  saw  him  I 
found  him  in  an  emaciated  condition.  He 
said  he  had  taken  nearly  two  ounces  of 
quinine,  and  could  net  bear  any  more.  I 
commenced  the  treatment  of  his  case  with 
ooroin,  hydrastin,  caulophyllin,  and  ferro- 
oyanaret  of  iron,  in  proper  doses,  which 
soon  removed  every  trace  of  his  disease. 
He  soon  returned  home  in  good  health, 
and  has  written  back  that  he  has  remained 
in  health  ever  since. 

I  will  report  one  more  case — a  case  of 
peculiar  interest,  which  was  one  of  puer- 
peral fever,  as  it  is  called.  Mrs.  W.  who 
had  been  confined  some  ten  days  previ- 
ously, but  had  been  laboring  under  fever 
of  the  puerperal  character  for  several  daya 
1  commenced  the  treatment  by  applying  a 
liniment  of  turpentine  and  tincture  of  cam- 
phor to  the  abdomen,  over  which  I  applied 
a  warm  pan-cake,  and  gave  from  four  to 
five  grains  of  con^und  powder  of  opii 


every  three  or  four  hours,  with  a  small 
portion  of  tincture  of  lobelia  and  dulc. 
spirits  of  niter,  to  promote  diaphoresis,  and 
directing  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open  with 
the  com  p.  powder  of  jalap,  or  warm  ene- 
mas. Under  this  course  the  patient  con- 
valesced very  rapidly,  and  was  soon  aUe 
to  sit  up;  but  just  as  I  had  dismissed  her  she 
took  diarrhea,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  re- 
called to  her,  and  found  her  in  a  very  pros- 
trated condition.  The  previous  attack,  and 
the  diarrhea,  had  produced  an  alarming 
state  of  prostration — so  much  so,  that  I 
almost  despaired  of  a  successftil  result 
However,  I  now  commenced  the  treatment 
with  geranin  in  five  grain  doses,  to  check 
the  diarrhea,  and  comin  and  hydrastin  to 
support  the  fast  failing  vital  forces.  I  sua- 
tained  the  patient's  strength  for  some  three 
weeks,  before  I  could  get  the  diarrhea  en- 
tirely checked;  but  with  the  above  reme- 
dies, perseveringly  administered,  I  finally 
succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  health.  Now 
such  was  the  condition  of  her  stomach, 
that  she  could  not  have  borne  the  requi- 
site amount  of  tannin,  catechu,  acetate  of 
lead,  or  any  of  the  common  astringents, 
long  enough  to  have  checked  the  diarrhea, 
nor  could  I  have  supported  her  strength 
without  the  above  or  similar  treatment 
Nothing  acts  so  promptly  as  warmth  and 
stimulants  over  the  abdomen,  in  such  caaea. 
I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  bleed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease. 
Jtfferzon^  Jackton  C6,fGa,,Marckf  1857. 


ECLECTIC     MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
OF  CINCINNATL 


The  closing  exercises  of  the  Spring  Sea- 
sion  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Inatitute, 
on  Tuesday  evening.  May  12.  After  an 
eloquent  and  appropriate  prayer  by  Rer. 
N.  S.  Smith,  the  report  of  the  past  saasion 
was  made  by  Prof  R  S.  Newton,  as  Trea- 
surer of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  flrom  which 
it  appeared  that  there  had  be^  fiity«Uirae 
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smtricidaDte,  twenty-two   regular  grada- 
atea,  and  seven  honorary  graduatea 

Fro£  Newton  then,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  of  the  Board,  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor*  of  Medicine  upon  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen : 

Joseph  Babbbr,  Illinois. 
AzABUH  Jackson  Bucbt,  TennessesL 
Branson  Btwatirs,  Virginia 
WiLUAM  Mack  Clotbb,  Fenn. 
Orson  H.  Grandall,  Illinoia 
Erasmus  Siotbrt  Dodd,  Michigan. 
John  H.  Fisher,  Michigan. 
Francis  H.  Fisk,  Indiana. 
John  Milton  Fradi,  Tennessee. 
Hbrod  Dailbt  Garrison,  Ohio. 
William  Huston  Kxndrick,  Ind. 
Joseph  Alexander  Leeob,  Miss. 
Levi  Wallastinb  Linn,  Louisiana. 
Joel  Loomis,  Michigan. 
Daniel  Webster  MoCartht,  Ohio. 
Nebemiah  Reed  McGauoht,  Misa 
William  M  Naudain,  Louisiana. 
Willis  Yirqil  Pratt,  Kentucky. 
William  Fellers  Spiybt,  Texas. 
Gboroe  Washington  8tabl,  Miss. 
BicHARD  Crobl  Tillert,  Tenncssce. 
Charles  Phelps  Wells,  Michigan. 

After  which,  the  valedictory  address  on 
behalf  of  the  graduating  class,  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  J.  M.  Fraim,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, which  was  most  cordially  received, 
and  warmly  approbated. 

Prof  Z.  Freeman  then  addressed  the 
graduates  as  follows : 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

GentUmenofihe  Graduating  Clas$ — ^Your 
bigb  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  instruct 
70a  in  Eclectic  Medicine,  is  greatly  prised 
by  us,  and  assures  us  that  we  have  not 
labored  in  vain  fbr  you. 

Knowing  the  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  us,  the  directors  and  modelers  (as  far 
ma  medicine  is  concerned)  of  your  minds, 
w«  have  tried  to  do  our  duty — to  make  the 
pffofesaion  of  your  choice  as  attractive  to 
jon  MB  possible.  In  our  daily  treatment 
of  disease,  we  have  made  careAil  observa- 
tion of  every  species  and  type  that  have 


come  under  our  care,  and  taken  particular 
note  of  each  symptom,  change,  and  fea- 
ture, favorable  or  unfavorable  to  health, 
and  also  the  treatment  from  the  incipient 
stage  of  the  disease  to  convalescence,  that 
yon  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  our  ut- 
most vigilance,  and  well  developed  expe- 
rience. We  have  also  searched  with  a 
careful  eye,  all  of  the  standard  works  upon 
the  healing  art,  and  perused  the  medical 
literature  of  the  day,  both  of  Europe  and 
this  country,  to  obtain  all  the  valuable  in- 
formation that  is  accessible,  not  only  for 
our  own  pleasure  and  instruction,  but  for 
your  profit  and  information,  that  you  may 
not  be  lacking  in  resources  for  obtaining  a 
complete  and  thorough  medical  education. 

We  have  been  with  you  day  after  day, 
through  the  whole  session  of  four  months, 
and  with  untiring  perseverenc,  we  have 
labored  to  present  the  treasures  of  our  re- 
spective departments  in  the  most  lucid 
manner  possible,  that  nothing  should  be 
left  undone,  which  could  be  conducive  to 
your  interest,  and  Airtherence  in  your  stu- 
dies. In  view  of  this,  demonstrations  in 
surgery  and  the  other  departments,  have 
been  made,  and  clinical  lectures,  examina- 
tions and  prescriptions,  have  been  followed 
up  assiduously,  where  you  have  had  access 
to  the  patients  presented,  to  examine  with 
your  own  senses  each  disease,  in  every 
phase,  and  note  as  carefully  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  medicines  prescribed.  The 
almost  unparalleled  success  with  which  our 
treatment  has  been  accompanied,  is  now 
on  record  in  our  clinical  reports,  and  is  aa 
assurance  to  you,  that  our  instruction  is 
replete  with  valuable  information,  and  wor- 
thy of  being  cherished  in  your  memoriet, 
to  be  referred  to  as  counsel,  when  yon 
shall  be  called  to  treat  similar  casea 

Thus  we  have  labored,  and  aur  task  has 
been  a  pleasing  one,  for  we  were  interesting 
you  in  the  merits  and  science  of  a  medical 
reform,  so  long  needed,  and  so  often  ur- 
gently demanded  by  a  poison  and  drug-eat- 
ing people,  who  hail  Eclecticism  in  medl* 
cine  as  the  rising  sun  of  an  era  filled  with 
hope  and  healing  to  the  afBicted  and  tha 
disconsolate. 
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Qentli^men,  yoti,  too,  have  not  been  re- 
miss in  your  studies  and  attention  to  our 
lectures,  and  day  after  day  we  have  ob- 
served your  familiar  faces,  eagerly  drink- 
ing in  that  which  is  to  prepare  you  for  the 
great  conflict  with  disease.  We  have  been 
highly  gratified  with  your  close  attention, 
and  the  great  interest  you  have  manifested 
in  the  instruction  we  have  given  you,  which 
assures  us  that  our  common  cause  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  dear  to  you,  and  is 
fast  enlisting  all  of  your  liveliest  interest 
It  is  worthy  of  your  best  energies,  and  we 
are  proud  to  see  you  all  so  deeply  interest- 
ed in  it  We  require  educated  and  true 
men  in  our  ranks,  to  contend  successfully 
with  the  opposition. 

During  the  early  introduction  of  Eclec- 
ticism into  this  city,  its  crude  appearance 
elicited  the  malicious  sneer  of  monopoliz- 
ing bigots.  To  them  the  little  germ  seemed 
only  fitted  to  be  handled  roughly  and 
abused;  but,  like  the  hardy  shrub,  the 
beating  of  the  wind  only  served  to  loosen 
the  earth  about  its  penetrating  roots,  and 
fix  them  deeper  in  the  soil,  preparing  it  for 
a  more  abundant  nutrition  and  rapid 
growth ;  and  now,  since  it  has  towered  so 
high,  and  extended  over  so  large  an  area 
of  country,  fixing,  like  the  bannian  tree,  its 
branches  into  the  ground,  to  again  sprout 
and  develop  a  continuation  of  trees,  shelter- 
ing its  thousands,  it  commands  attention 
and  regard  from  the  most  prejudiced  oppo- 
nent, for  it  has  become  the  modifyer  of 
fogy  notions,  principles  and  practice.  We 
apeak  truthfully  when  we  say  that  old 
school  medicine  is  fast  losing  its  arrogant 
absolutism,  being  modified  by  the  benign 
and  enlightened  influence  which  Eclecti- 
cism has  over  the  understanding  and  rea- 
soning powers  of  a  thinking  and  mdepen- 
dent  people.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  new  party  in  medical  ethics, 
that  our  system  was  introduced ;  but  for 
centuries,  the  people,  and  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  physicians,  have  de- 
manded some  great  reform  in  medicine. 
They  realized  the  defects  of  old  school 
practice,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  the 
change.     They  did  not  know  that  podo- 


phyllin,  stillingin,  irisin,  leptandrin',  &c., 
could  be  efficient  substitutes  for  calomel, 
and  that  antimony,  arsenic,  and  venesec- 
tion could  be  discarded  entirely^  for  more 
successful  agents  and  means,  and  so  they 
followed  in  the  old  blood-stained  track  of 
their  fathers,  groping  blindly  in  the  dark- 
ness.   They  were  behind  the  times,  still 
they  did  the  best  that  they  knew  how  to 
do.    They  were  antiquated,  but  now  medi- 
cal science  is  still  progressing  in  its  ad- 
vancement to  perfection,  by  the  constant 
addition  of  new  and  well  tried  means  of 
cure.     7'Aeyhad  an  appropriate  excuse; 
but  those  who  follow  their  exploded  theo- 
ries, and  use  the  imperfect  and  ridiculous 
medications  of  centuries  past,  make  no  al- 
lowance for  constant  experiment,  testing, 
and  progress,  and  the  many  methods  of 
cure  that  careful  and  excellent  physicians 
are  constantly  presenting  to  the  profession. 
The  practice  of  medicine  is  capable  of  con- 
stant improvement,  and  I  would  be  highly 
gratified — ay,    exceedingly   delighted — ^to 
reach  the  acme  of  our  desires,  which  is,  to 
obtain  a  specific  and  certain  remedy  for 
every  form  of  disease. 

Eclecticism  is  intended  to  designate  the 
best  means  of  cure.  It  does  not  mean  to 
discard  either  minerals,  or  vegetables,  or 
water.  Neither  does  it  mean  to  take  a 
little  of  every  thing  that  has  ever  been 
used  in  medication ;  but  it  means  to  dis- 
card all  doses  of  medicine,  and  measures, 
processes,  &c,  that  experience  has  proven 
to  be  totally  objectionable,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  safer  and  more  effectual  course  of 
medication.  In  fact,  it  is  a  plain,  com- 
mon sense  practice,  which  suggests  itself 
to  iht  better  judgment  of  every  enlight- 
ened and  tliinking  man.  We  discard  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  antimony,  and  venesection, 
because  we  have  safer  and  more  efficient 
remedies.  We  do  not  discard  mercury  be- 
cause its  name  is  mercury — ^we  do  not  toctr 
against  medicines  and  drugs,  but  we  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  against  mercury, 
because  its  eff'ect  is  injurions  to  the  health 
and  life  of  the  patient,  when  we  desire  and 
expect  the  least  harm  from  its  exhibition, 
and,  because  we  have  safer  and  more  ef* 
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fectual  remediefl,  which^  though  they  do 
not  produce  the  evil  effects  of  mercury, 
yet  fulfill  all  of  the  desired  indications  for 
which  a  sensible  man  has  ever  adminis- 
tered  it  We  do  not  administer  drugs  as  a 
compliment  to  any  dmg,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  desired  indications 
With  your  minds  well  prepared,  and  tutor* 
ed  in  the  true  principles  of  medical  reform, 
you  are  to  step  boldly  upon  the  stage  of 
active  life,  to  play  well  your  pari  in  the 
drama.  The  curtain  has  been  raised,  and 
older  feet  have  promenaded  there  before 
you,'  they  were  pioneers  in  thdr  own  $ecUan$ 
of  country^  and  have  won  public  opinion 
in  your  favor  by  their  sterling  worth,  and 
the  virtue  of  their  system  of  medication. 

You  must  be  pioneers  in  your  own  coun- 
try, and  with  clear  heads,  and  strong  arms, 
may  yon  succeed  in  fixing  your  principles 
as  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  we 
have  done.    Gentlemen,  Doctors  of  Medi- 
cine :  you  have  now  the  field  fairly  with 
us;  hand  in  hand  we  walk  along,  wedded 
to  our  common  cause;    each  and  every 
man  with  a  brave  heart,  and  a  willing 
hand,  to  join  heartily  in  the  work  before 
us.     Stand  to  your  banner  I  you  have  had 
it  unfolded  to  your  eyes  day  after  day,  so 
clearly  that  yon  have  learned  all  its  sym- 
bols and  significations  perfectly  by  heart 
No  wavering  I  for  the  wavering  man  is  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  driven  by  the  wind 
and  tossed;  let  not  such  a  man  think  that 
Jie  can  aecompliBh  any  important  object  1  Pe- 
ruse and  investigate  every  thing  that  attracts 
jonr  attention.    Ignore  prejudice,  egotism, 
and  bigotry,  for  you  are  too  young  for  such 
folly,  and  an  old  man  ought  to  have  more 
aensa     Like  the  busy  bse  sip  honey  from 
every  opening  flower,  and  store  it  away 
among  your  cherished  treasures,  to  inter- 
est and  amuse  yourself  and  your  friends ; 
for  a  mind  well  stored  with  useful  know- 
ledge, is  a  great  fountain  of  joy,  imparting 
ita  happiness,  and  diffusing  its  genial  influ- 
ence over  its  thousands  of  partaking  ad- 
mirera     The  intelligent  man  lives  in  a 
^higher  Bphere,"  he  revels  among  the  se- 
lect beauties  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
finds  in  them  celestial  food  for  the  refined 


and  delightful  soul's  feast;  while  the  igno* 
rant  man  grovels  in  the  lower  strata  gap- 
ing stupidly  at  things  above  him,  which  he 
cannot  appreciate,  and  dies  without  the 
pleasure  of  realizing  one  of  them,  or 
knowing  what  they  are. 

Attend  strictly  to  your  duties ;  always 
be  found  at  your  place  of  business  during 
business  hours ;  be  punctual  to  the  minute, 
for  punctuality  always  ^^paya "  Be  ener« 
getic,  kind,  and  courteous,  for  energy  wiU 
secure  you  profitajble  business,  and  perform 
the  business  for  you ;  kindness  will  secure 
you  frienda  Bemember  the  Golden  Rule; 
courtesy  is  cheap,  it  costs  nothing,  and 
bWde  these,  it  presents  a  man  so  very 
much  to  advantage.  Collect  your  bills  in 
season,  for  long  accounts  are  an  incubus, 
and  short  payments  secure  good  friends. 

Marry  when  you  get  ready,  but  get 
ready  first  Do  not  marry  for  the  sake  of 
being  married,  but  marry  the  woman  of 
your  careful  choice,  at  the  time  that  suits 
your  matured  feelings. 

Every  physician  should  marry;  he  can* 
not  learn  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  woman's 
mind,  her  ways  and  fancies,  unless  he 
has  an  observing  wife  to  teach  them  to 
him.  A  good  wife  is  a  pure  gift  of  Al' 
mighty  God;  a  blessing,  a  pearl  of  great 
price.  If  you  are  of  a  nervous,  excitable 
temperament,  marry  a  calm  and  docile 
woman,  to  soothe  you,  and  rest  your  ex- 
cited brain ;  if  you  are  lazy,  marry  a  wo* 
man  that  will  spur  you  up  with  goad  and 
lash,  but  mind  she  does  not  wear  the 
boots.  Never  be  lacking  in  your  courtesy 
to  the  ladies;  bear  with  them  timidly;  for 
they  are  all  lovely  and  beautiful;   or  all 

youne  men  should  think  so. 

**She  looked,  how  lovoly  I  Not  the  face  of  heaven 

In  its  serenest  colon,  nor  earth  in  all 

Ita  garniture  of  flowers,  nor  all  that  live 

In  the  bright  world  of  dreams,  nor  all  the  eye 

Of  a  creative  spirit  meets  in  air, 

Conld,  in  the  unilo  and  sunshine  of  her  oharmsy 

Not  feel  itself  overmastered  by  snch  rare 

And  perfect  beauty : — Tet  she  bore  herself 

So  gently,  that  the  lily  on  its  stalk 

Bends  not  so  easily  its  dewy  head  " 

All  who  have  graduated  in  this  collegSi 
and  who  have  carried  out  its  teachings, 
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have  met  with  signal  succees  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession;  and  though  there 
may  be  ten  old  school  physicians  in  a 
small  town,  ^yet  there  is  plenty  of  business 
for  Eclectics,  and  they  will  get  it  t90,  for 
the  people  are  demanding  a  reform  in  med- 
ication; and  we  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
urging  ui  to  send  them  a  graduate  of  our 
college.  There  are  plenty  of  excellent  lo- 
cations, and  plenty  of  room  all  over  the 
QOuntry  for  competent  Ealectic  physicians. 

We  tender  you  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  you  have  mani- 
fested toward  us  during  the  entire  session, 
and  hope  that  your  success  through  life 
may  be  as  great  as  you  so  deservedly 
merit 

Finally,  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
l<^ues,  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  fare- 
well ;  and  when  you  have  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  your  respective  families ;  when 
sister  runs  to  greet  you  with  her  happy 
smile  and  joyous  kiss ;  and  mother  trem- 
bling with  joy,  holds  out  her  feeble  arms 
to  clasp  once  more  her  truant  boy,  and  be- 
dew his  cheeks  with  tears  of  tenderest  af- 
ffection;  and  father  standing  by,  with  his 
noble  old  heart  swelling  with  pride  at  his 
son's  manly  success,  grasps  your  hand  in 
his  broad  palm,  and  boldly  utters  words  of 
praise  and  encouragement;  when  your 
own  heart  is  full  of  pride,  love,  and  joy; 
and  when  the  sweet  girl  to  whom  you 
have  pledged  before  God  your  vows  of 
love  and  constancy,  and  in  whose  keeping 
you  have  entrusted  all  that  is  manly  in 
you,  comes  blushing,  and  with  gleaming 
eyes,  and  throbbing  bosom,  to  welcome 
you  home,  and  tell  you  how  anxiously  she 
has  waited  for  your  return;  when  your 
own  heart  is  full  to  the  brim,  of  all  the 
happiness  that  a  favored  one  of  God  can 
enjoy,  then  forget  not  Him,  the  fountain 
of  love,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  the 
God  of  success,  who  makes  your  happi- 
ness so  complete. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  Prof  W. 
B.  Powell,  in  a  short  address  to  the  audi- 
ence, on  some  of  the  distinctive  peculiari- 


ties of  Eclecticism,  with  some  advice  to 
the  graduates  relative  to  the  responsibility 
they  had  just  assumed,  which  was  replete 
with  that  profundity  of  thought,  and  ma- 
turity of  reflection  so  peculiar  to  himaelt 
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The  last  text,  under  the  head  of  "Sar* 
cognomy  of  the  Limbs,"  to  which  the  wri- 
ter proposes  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  at  the  present  time,  is  found  on 
page  372,  and  reads  thus : 

"The  whole  thizh  and  pelvic  region  to- 
gether, correspond  in  like  manner,  to  the 
arm  and  shoulder,  or  region  of  Health  and 
Energy ;  the  difference  being  that  the  su- 
perior limbs  exert  a  power  which  is  some- 
what intellectual,  and  which  is  compati<> 
ble  with  virtue;  while  the  in^uence  of  the 
lower  limbs,  tends  to  destroy  both  virtue 
and  intelligence." 

From  this,  it  appears  that  the  influence 
of  the  lower  limbs  is  evil  only,  and  evil 
continually — that  it  ^^tends  to  destroy  both 
virtue  and  intelligence,"  Marvelous  discov- 
ery I  Ohl  progressive  science!  thy  ways 
are  mysterious,  and  past  finding  out. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  first  part  of  the 
text  If  the  author  will  permit  an  hum- 
ble votary  of  science  to  make  a  few  inqai- 
ries  in  respect  to  it,  he  will  do  so,  as  he  is 
in  search  of  light 

I  ask  our  author  how  he  knowf  the 
^Wgh  and  pelvic  region"  correspond  to  the 
"arm  and  shoulder,  or  region  of  Health 
and  Energy?"  Has  he  proved  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  and  if  so,  where  is  the 
proof?  Can  he  demonstrate  it  by  experi- 
ment ?  Can  he  show  his  proposition  true 
in  any  other  way  than  on  paper,  or  on  the 
black  board  ?  I  entreat  our  author  to  let 
the  proof  appear,  to  illumine  the  path  of 
the  benighted. 

The  writer  proposes,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  text,  to  address  him- 
self directly  to  the  great  Anthropologist, 
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and  if  poenble,  adduce  such  proof  as  will 

convince    him    the    proposition    therein 
affirmed  is  erroneous. 

Should  he  succeed  in  convincing  him 
that  he  has  inculcated  an  error,  he  hopes 
and  trusts  that  the  venerated  author  will, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  scientific  greatness, 
and  in  the  magnanimity  of  his  soul,  forgive 
this  manifestation  of  arrogance  and  impu- 
dence on  the  part  of  an  inquiring  mind. 

The  author  well  knows,' that  the  writer 
has  adduced  many  arguments  in  support 
of  his  "System  of  Anthropology*'  in  his 
former  "Reviewa"  And  now,  feeling  as- 
sured that  our  author  will  calmly,  and  pa- 
tiently listen  to  evidence  which  may  be  ar- 
rayed against  it,  and  feeling  assured  that 
he  will  pardon  an  honest  difference  in 
opinion,  he  will  now,  and  for  the  first  time, 
take  ground  antagonistic  to  the  philosophy 
of  our  author,  as  embodied  in  the  text. 
If  the  writer  is  right  in  the  premises  as- 
sumed, he  hopes  our  author  will  acknow- 
ledge the  truth — if  he  is  wrong,  he  hopes 
he  will  prove  their  fallacy,  as  a  great  phi- 
losopher and  Anthropologist  should  do. 

With  these  preliminaries,  and  with  the 
author's  permission,  I  will  now  proceed 
to*  assign  reasons  ta  prove  the  fallacy  of 
the  teaching  of  a  great  philosopher. 

1.  I  deny  that  the  superior  limbs  exert 
any  faculty,  or  acts  that  go  to  prove  them 
endowed  with  any  degree  of  intelligence, 
or  intellectual  powers,  not  possessed  by  the 
lower  limbs.  Their  functions  differ,  but 
neither  possesses  intellect  Both  are  alike 
the  implements  of  the  mind — the  passive 
inatmmentsof  intellect — ^the  working  tools 
of  man*s  reasoning  faculties.  The  superi- 
or limbs  would  find  it  quite  as  diflScult  to 
perform  the  feats  of  running,  walking, 
leaping,  dancing,  Ac,  as  the  inferior  would 
in  using  the  ax,  hoe,  fiddle-bow,  or  pen. 
If  the  term  intellect^  is  applied  to  the  obe- 
dient acts  of  muscles,  (and  they  are  all 
that  evince  any  manifestation  of  intellect 
on  the  part  of  the  arms,)  then  the  same 
term  is  equally  applicable  to  all  similar 
acts,  whether  performed  by  the  muscles  of 
the  legs,  neck,  body,  sphincter  of  the  rec- 
tum or  bladder;  and  to  many  other  acts 


performed  by  voluntary  muscles  in  obedi* 
ence  to  the  wilL 

Will  our  author  favor  us  with  the  proof 
of  the  superior  intellectuality  of  the  arms 
over  the  legs  ? 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  proposition 
afiirms  that  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
superior  limbs  "u  compatible,  wUh  virtue, 
while  the  influence  of  the  lower  litnbA  tend$ 
to  destroy  both  virtue  and  intelligence," 

I  deny  that  this  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  arms,  which  he  speaks  of,  is  any  more 
compatible  with  virtue,  than  that  possessed 
by  the  feet,  and  call  for  the  proof  I  ask 
our  author  for  ang  evidence — for  his  evi- 
dence— ^for  the  best  evidence  which  he  can 
adduce  in  support  of  the  good  morals  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  not  possessed  in  an 
equal  degree,  at  least,  by  the  feet  and  legs. 
If  the  hands  and  arms  do  acts,  or  perform 
deeds  compatible  with  virtue,  as  our  au- 
thor states,  and  such  acts  as  the  feet  can- 
not perform,  do  they  not,  I  would  ask  him, 
do  far  more  bad  acts  than  the  feet  and  legs, 
and  thus  overbalance  the  good  ?  Do  they 
not  do  such  as  are  incompatible  with  virr 
tue  and  good  morala 

Beader,  I  feel  that  an  apology  is  here 
due  to  you,  for  taxing  your  time  and  pa- 
tience in  affecting  to  discuss  this  question 
seriously.  While  our  author  and  myself 
discuss  the  quesUon  of  the  intellect  and 
virtue,  or  the  morals  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  feet  and  legs,  I  feel  that  I  must 
ask  your  indulgence. 

When  questions  of  this  kind  are  incul- 
cated in  medical  colleges — when  presented 
with  all  earnestness,  for  ten  years,  as  so- 
ber, serious  truths,  by  one  of  its  professors, 
and  embodied  in  a  text  book  designed  for  * 
an  institution,  and  designed  to  impart 
practical  instruction  to  young  men  of  the 
medicA  profession,  as  pure  and  practical 
Eclecticism,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  expose 
such  teachings,  that  physicians,  and  the 
medical  profession  at  large,  may  see  it,  and 
judge  of  its  writer  for  themselves.  It 
would  be  no  less  chimerical  and  nonsensi- 
cal for  the  medical  men  and  the  profession, 
to  talk  of  the  intellect,  virtue,  and  morals 
of  the' stomach  and  liver,  colon  and  rec- 
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turn,  or  bladder  and  uterus,  than  to  talk 
of  that  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

3.  I  deny  that  "the  influence  of  (he  lower 
limbs  tendg  to  deslrog  both  virtue  and  in- 
telligence." 

Will  the  author  show  in  what  particular 
the  lower  limbs  tend  to  destroy  virtue  ? 
How  do  they  go  to  work  to  impair  man's 
morals  or  debase  him  ?  Is  it  by  convey- 
ing him  to  places  where  mischief  or  evil 
already  exists  ?  But  what  moves  them  to 
this  ?  Do  they  lead  him  into  trouble  and 
crime,  of  their  own  accord,  or  is  it  the 
great  commanding  organ  of  his  body,  the 
brain,  that  commands,  and  do  not  these 
organs,  in  common  with  others,  obey  the 
mandate  7  And  even  then,  is  it  the  pas- 
sive instruments  that  convey  him  as  forci- 
bly impelled  to  do,  to  the  scene  of  high- 
way robbery,  and  murders,  that  are  guilty 
and  most  blamable  for  the  crime  ?  Or  is 
it  the  hand  that  pulls  the  trigger,  and  uses 
the  deadly  knife  or  bludgeon,  that  is  ihe 
more  immediate  participator  in  the  horri- 
ble offence  ?  Is  not  the  hand  less  moral 
and  less  virtuous  in  the  case  supposed,  than 
the  leg  and  foot  '  If  it  is  ihe  "influence" 
of  either  of  his  limbs  that  "destroys  his 
virtue"  in  this  case,  and  prompts  the  mur- 
derous deed,  are  not  the  arms  the  more 
guilty  of  the  two  ? 

Again,  if  the  lower  limbs  convey  man 
to  church,  and  other  places  of  religious 
devotion,  and  good  morals,  and  manifest 
his  humanity  and  Christian  sincerity,  by 
bowing  to  the  earth  in  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Heaven,  and  if  they  transport 
him  to  visit  the  sick,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  in  their  affliction,  what  strong- 
er evidence  can  we  have,  that  these  are 
merely  instruments  of  virtue,-  and  good 
morals,  and  exert  no  vicious  influence  over 
him  ?  And  again,  if  they  convey  him  to 
institutions  of  learning,  and  places  of  mor- 
al and  mental  improvement,  and  he  could 
not  go  without  their  aid;  and  especially,  if 
they  are  the  instruments  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  attend  lectures  on  Neurology, 
Sarcognomy,  Psychology,  Psychometry, 
and,  in  short,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 


grand  and  glorious  science  of  Anthropolo- 
gy ;  how  can  they  be  said  to  be  less  intelli- 
gent, or  less  moral  than  the  arms  ?  How 
can  they  be  said  to  exert  a  debasing  ten- 
dency, or  to  destroy  morals  and  intelli- 
gence? 

Admitting  the  loWer  limbs  to  be  wholly 
animal,  as  they  are  graphically  portrayed 
to  be  by  our  author,  in  this  same  text 
book,  on  his  Eclecticism,  under  the  "Aqua- 
tic," "Aerial,"  and  "Mammalian,"  and 
still  it  does  not  prove  them  more  vicious, 
or  less  intelligent  than  the  arms. 

Cincinnati^  May,  1857. 
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STATISTICS;  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CONGESTIVE  CHILLS. 


BT  DB.  J.  W.  HAPBS. 


I  have  kept  a  journal  of  my  practice  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  the  treatment  of  all 
the  most  important  cases,  during  whicli 
time  we  have  passed  through  three  epi- 
demics of  a  very  malignant  character.  Fn 
1853,  epidemic  flux ;  in  1854,  typhoid  fe- 
ver, very  malignant  and  fisital;  in  1855, 
intermittents,  the  most  universal  and  ma- 
lignant that  have  prevailed  in  this  State 
for  many  years. 

Congestive  Chills  were  very  prevalent 
during  the  autumn  of  *55 ;  many  cases 
proved  fatal  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

Sufficient  having  been  said  already  on 
the  pathology  of  congestive  chills,  by  abler 
hands  than  mine,  to  enable  any  discrimi- 
nating physician  to  diagnose  the  disease, 
I  shall  therefore  proceed,  without  further 
remark,  to  give  you  my  treatment,  I  al- 
ways endeavor  to  treat  diseases  according 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  taking  nature  for 
my  guide.  It  is  generally  my  lot  to  he 
called  in  when  the  patient  is  in  the  sink- 
ing stage,  and  oflen  supposed  to  be  dying; 
the  extremities  cold,  the  pulse  sometinaes 
entirely  gone,  a  cold  clammy  sweat  on  the 
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ikoe  or  forehead,  with  death  depicted  on 
the  ooanteDance,  and  the  patient  breathing 
with  great  difficalty,  as  though  really  in  a 
death  struggle. 

In  8uch  a  case  I  prescribe  the  ethereal 
tincture  of  valerian  *  and  antispasmodic 
tincture,  each  equal  quantities,  in  teaspoon- 
ful  doflee,  every  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  min- 
utes, as  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires, 
in  a  table-spoonful  of  water.  The  extrem- 
ities should  be  rubbed  with  hot  spirits  and 
capsicum,  or  vinegar,  capsicum  and  mus- 
tard, then  wrapped  up  with  warm  flannel 
The  whole  thorax  should  be  rubbed  briskly 
with  some  stimulating  ammoniated  lini- 
ment, and  sinapisms  applied  over  the  epi- 
gastric region,  to  the  spine  and  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  When  mustard  is  not  at  hand 
horse-radish  leaves  may  be  substituted,  or 
capsicum  and  ginger.  Then  artificial  heat 
should  be  applied  to  the  extremities  in 
some  way;  either  by  hot  bricks,  boiled  com, 
jugs  of  hot  water,  &c  If  the  above  tinc- 
tures are  not  at  hand,  sulphuric  ether,  in 
drachm  doses,  with  three  grains  of  diapho- 
retic powders  (oomp.  powder  of  ipecaa  and 
opium),  and  three  grains  of  capsicum,  may 
be  substituted,  taken  as  above,  or  the  am- 
moniated tincture  of  valerian,  capsicum, 
and  camphor.  Some  warm  diaphoretic 
tea  may  be  used  occasionally,  such  as  the 
oomp.  powder  of  pleurisy  root,  Jamaica 
ginger,  or  peppermint 

As  soon  as  reaction  takes  place,  if  the 
stomach  endeavors  to  rid  itself  of  effete 
material,  I  assist  it  by'  an  emetic  of  our 
common  emetic  powders,  or  pulverized  lo- 
belia seed  5  grains  and  10  of  ipecac,  ad- 
ministered every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
assisted  by  some  warm  drink,  until  it 
operates  freely.  Afler  giving  three  doses 
of  the  emetic  without  operating,  I  admin- 
ister 10  or  20  grains  of  super  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  water,  which  will  produce  vomit- 
ing immediately. 

FOBXVLA    vox  TBS    StRXBXAL    TiHOTUBI    OF 

YA1.EMIAH, — Take  one  onnoe  of  coarsely  pul- 
verixed  valerian;  dnnamon,  cloves,  camphor 
gnm,  each  one  draohm  ;  salphnrio  ether,  eight 
ounces;  maaoerate  for  eight  honn,  whan  it  will 
be  fit  for  uae^ 


After  the  emetic  has  operated  sufiiciently 
ginger  tea  or  strong  coffee  will  generally 
settle  the  stomach.  If  this  fail,  I  admin- 
ister— 

Q;  Ammonia  carb., 

Pulv.  camphor,  aa.  gr.  xii, 
Ipecacuanna,  gr.  vj. 

Morphia  sulph.       gr.  j, 
Fiat  pulvis  six. 

One  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  in  syrup 
of  ginger  or  water,  and  re-apply  the  sina- 
pism if  necessary. 
If  diarrhea  is  present,  I  give— 

Q;  Tine  opii  camph., 
Tine,  ferri  chloridi. 
Ess.  mentbffi  piperita,  aa.  f3Uf 
Syrupi  zingiber,  fjj. 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  after  each  discharge, 
diluted  with  water. 

If  costiveness  be  present,  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  addition  of  one  drachm  of  bitartrate 
of  potassa  to  each  dose,  will  increase  its 
eflBcacy  very  much. 

During  the  febrile  stage,  acidulated 
drinks  will  be  proper,  lemonade,  tartaric  . 
acid  and  soda;  also  sponging  with  vine- 
gar and  water,  or  weak  ley  and  whiskey, 
may  be  necessary.  If  the  fever  runs  high, 
keep  the  head  cool  with  wet  cloths.  As 
soon  as  the  stomach  becomes  quiet,  and 
the  fever  somewhat  abated,  some  stimula- 
ting tonic  must  be  used.  I  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ijk  Sulphate  of  quinine, 
Ferrocyanuret  of  iron. 
Camphor  gum,         aa.  gr.  ij. 
Capsicum, 
Cimicifugin,  aa.  gr.  vj. 

Make  twelve  powders,  one  to  be  given  ev- 
ery two  hours,  until  after  the  time  of  the 
next  chill. 

If  gastro  enteritis  becomes  troublesome, 
I  use — 

Ijk  Sulphate  of  quinine, 

^     Hydrastin, 

Camphor  gum,     aa.  gr.  y, 
Morphia  sulph  gr.  jt. 

Give  for  each  dose.  I  use  this  for  my 
tonic,  with  the  mucilage  of  ulmus  fulva, 
gum  arable,  or  best  of  all,  althea  officinalis. 
The  above  powders  may  be  made  into  pills, 
with  the  extract  of  gentian  or  ptelein.   The 
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tonic  treatment  should  he  kept  np  every 
day,  commencing  six  or  eight  hours  before 
the  expected  paroxysm,  for  several  day& 

This  treatment  must  be  varied  according 
to  circumstances.  It  never  has  failed  me 
yet  The  iron  and  quinine  may  be  doubled 
in  some  cases,  especially  where  the  time  is 
short  preceding  the  next  paroxysm,  or 
given  every  hour. 

FayettenilU^  Ind,^  April,  1857. 
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Case  454.  Nov.  4.— John  Terry,  «t  12. 
Incipient  white-swelling.  About  one  year 
ago,  he  experienced  a  dull,  aching  pain  in 
the  right  condyle  of  the  right  femur  near 
&e  patella.  It  was  sometimes  more  se- 
vere, accompanied  with  some  swelling  and 
tenderness  on  pressure.  By  using  oint- 
ments, etc ,  he  became  nearly  relieved  from 
its  annoyance;  but  within  the  last  three 
months  it  has  again  become  worse.  The 
return  of  the  affection  commenced  by  a 
sensation  of  tiresomeness  in  the  joint,  ac- 
companied with  weakness  and  aching, 
also  more  acute  pain  at  times.  These 
symptoms  are  now  much  aggravated,  with 
acute  aching  pain  upon  pressure  over  the 
patella  border  of  the  condyle ;  there  is  also 
some  swelling  at  this  point;  no  pain,  ten- 
derness or  swelling  at  any  other  part  of 
the  joint  The  right  border  of  the  patella 
is  elevated,  and  there  is  some  fullness 
around  the  right  side  of  the  joint  The 
knee  joint  is  somewhat  stiffened,  and  the 
patient  limps  when  walking.  Tempera- 
ment, sanguine  encephalo-bilioua  Is  now 
feeble,  pale  and  anemic.  Has  been  attend- 
ing school  quite  closely.  His  mother  is 
scrofulous  * 

Treatment. — |Kr  lod.  potass.   3s8,  simple 
syrup  Jiv.  IL    Take  a  teaspoonful  three 


times  a  day.  Use  cold  water  bathing  and 
friction  with  a  coarse  towel  once  per  day. 
Apply  oleum  tiglii  over  the  affected  part 
night  and  morning.  Keep  the  knee  as 
quiet  as  possible. 

Nov.  11. — Knee  about  as  usual.  Has 
applied  the  croton  oil  only  once  sinca  Ap- 
ply as  previously  directed.  Gontinae  the 
treatment 

Dec.  10. — ^Is  better;  the  knee  is  freely 
pustulated;  can  walk  better,  and  cannot 
detect  any  internal  pain  or  aching.  Coor 
tinue  the  treatment 

Dea  16. — ^Pustules  healed,  feels  well,  has 
lio  pain  in  the  knee,  general  health  mudi 
improved.  Discharged.  My  reason  for 
administering  the  iod.  potass,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  was  to  dissipate  such  inflam- 
matory symptoms  as  assumed  an  acute 
character. — ^F. 

Oasb  455.  Nov.  7. — Mrs.  Sullivan,  et 
30l  Rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  tibial 
periosteum.  Has  been  affected  eight 
weeka  Complains  of  some  pains  in  her 
knees,  and  along  the  anterior  face  of  the 
tibia;  paijis  most  severe  at  night  Has 
much  cough,  some  frothy  expectoration; 
bowels  inclined  to  be  costive,  urine  free, 
tongue  coated  whitish  a  littl&  Suppose 
this  was  caused  by  a  cold. 

JVtatmenL — ^Apply  sinapism  to  the  ante- 
rior face  of  the  tibia  once  a  day.  Qr  Syrup 
ipecac,  squills,  aa.  S^B)  ^^  potass.  38S, 
syrup  simplex  Jiij.  M.  Take  3J  four 
times  a  day. 

Dec  2. — Feels  entirely  welL  Discharged. 

Case  456.  Nov.  7.— E.  J.  Harvey,  SBt 
12.  Ophthalmia  tarsi  She  was  here  two 
winters  ago,  and  also  last  winter.  Both 
times  her  eyes  were  cured,  but  there  seenos 
to  be  a  strong  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease.  Edges  of  eyelids  are  inflamed 
and  scabbed ;  scillise  are  short  and  gummed 
together;  eyes  slightly  inflamed ;  appetite 
good.  Has  pretty  good  general  healtli, 
excepting  a  slightly  anemic  habit,  the  re- 
sult of  a  distinctly  marked  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis. The  synechia  anterior  continues 
as  previously  reported.    The  scabbed  pus- 
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talated  and  itching  of  the  tarsi  seem  to 
depend  upon  a  scroAiIous  eruption  there, 
which  keeps  up  the  irritation. 

TVeatment, — Ife  Mild  sine  ointment  3j, 
flower  sulphur  gr.  y.  M.  Apply  to  the 
tarn  morning  and  noon.  Q;  Tine,  iodine 
388,  tine  aconite  3j,  water  Jvj.  M.  Ap- 
ply to  the  eyes  at  night  as  a  moist  dress- 
ing. Qr  Flowers  sulphur  3j;  make  pow- 
ders XX ;  take  one  three  times  a  day. 

Nov.  11. — Eyes  feel  better  and  much 
more  comfortable.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment 

Dec  2.--Right  eye  nearly  well ;  a  little 
inflamed  at  the  external  canthua  The 
herpetic  eruption  and  intolerance  of  light 
have  passed  away.  Tarsi  thickened,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, and  we  treat  it  accordingly. 

7)reatment.—igk  Tod,  potasa  gr.  v,  ext 
stramonium  3j,  warm  water  Oss.  'ML  Ap- 
ply to  the  eyes  constantly  as  a  moist  dress- 
ing. The  ext  stramonium  is  designed  to 
relieve  the  morbid  irritability  of  tHe  eyes. 
Pustulate  the  back  of  the  neck  with  oleum 
tiglil  Take  internally,  IJ  lod.  potass. 
3s8,  water  i\Y,  M.  Take  one  teaspoonfViI 
three  times  a  day. 

Dec  15. — ^The  thickness  has  disappeared 
from  the  eyelids ;  eyes  constantly  improv- 
ing. Yet  the  borders  of  the  lids  seem  a 
little  sensitive,  reddened  and  inclined  to 
pustulate. 

TVeaiment — Jfc  Cupri  sulph  grs.  v,  water 
5ij.  M.  Apply  every  evening  to  the  eye- 
lids with  a  earners  hair  pencil,  and  use 
the  mild  zinc  ointment  in  the  morning. 
Internally,  Qr  Prussiate  iron,  hydrastin, 
aa.  gr.  ij,  water  iW.  M.  Take  a  teaspoon- 
fdl  three  times  a  day. 

Jan.  2. — Eyes  nearly  natural  Continue 
tlie  internal  treatment,  as  alterative  and 
tonic  Omit  the  collyrium,  and  use  only 
the  mild  zinc  ointment  once  per  day.  Her 
eyes  look  strong.  If  any  unfavorable 
change  occurs,  return  to  the  clinic  Dis- 
charged. 

Cas»  457.  Nov.  7. — Joseph  Qlenn,  set 
9.      Lymphatitis.     When   he    was   five 


largement  and  suppuration  of  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glanda  Previous  to  this  time, 
his  testicles  were  exceedingly  transluceht 
By  proper  dressings,  &c.  these  conditions 
were  apparently  entirely  relieved.  At 
present  he  has  much  pain  in  the  head  the 
most  of  the  time ;  bowels  inclined  to  be 
costive,  alternating  with  diarrhea ;  abdo- 
men somewhat  tumid ;  pains  in  his  head 
very  severe  at  times,  like  nervous  head- 
ache,  accompanied  with  dizziness.  Some 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymphatic 
glands  of  both  sidea  The  tumidity  of  the 
abdomen  depends  on  an  enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  Tongue  reddened,  pre- 
senting somewhat  the  strawberry  color. 
Has  a  scrofulous  tendency ;  temperament 
sanguine-encephalic  Attends  closely  to 
school  and  his  studies ;  is  not  inclined  to 
play  and  exercise  with  his  schoolmates ; 
is  steady,  quiet  and  studioua 

lyeatment, — Refrain  from  his  studies  and 
school ;  go  to  the  country  and  take  plenty 
of  exercise.  Attend  to  cold  water  bathing 
and  friction  with  a  coarse  towel,  once  per 
day.  ]^  Hydrastis  canadensis  3ij,  ferri 
phos.  3ij,  Malaga  wine,  Osa  M.  Take  3) 
three  times  a  day. 

Jan.  2. — Much  improved;  bowels  regu- 
lar, no  headache,  tongue  clean  and  looks 
much  more  healthy,  very  slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  the  abdo- 
men is  not  so  tumid.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment 

Feb.  20. — Still  improving;  scarcely  any 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  looks 
more  healthy  and  robust,  feels  very  well 
Continue  the  treatment 

April  7. — Returned;  has  taken  cold 
from  exposure,  has  soreness  of  the  thfoat, 
apthse,  and  a  slight  cough. 

IreatmenL — Qr  Populin  38S,  prussiate 
iron  3^8,  water  Jtv,  simple  syrup  3U-  M. 
Take  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 
Apply  a  cold  moist  towel  around  the  neck 
at  night,  covered  with  a  dry  one. 

April  15. — ^Discharged  cured. 

> 

Casb  458.  Nov.  7. — Joshua  Blackburn, 
set  16.    Convergent  strabismus  (copgeni- 


months  of  age,  he  was  affected  with  en-Jtal)  of  the  left  eye   *Cannot  see  to  read 
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with  that  eye.  The  cornea  ie  turned  very 
closely  into  the  internal  canthu& 

Operation  of  cutting  the  tendon  of  the 
internal  rectus  muscle  performed  by  ProC 
Z.  Freeman.  This  muscle  seemed  uncom- 
monly short,  and  inserted  about  one  line 
further  back  in  the  sclerotic  coat  than 
usual  The  parallelism  of  the  eye  is  re- 
stored. Apply  a  cold  moist  dressing  over 
the  eye  for  twelve  hours. 

Nov.  12. — ^The  eye  has  a  slight  conver- 
gent tendency,  which  may  be  corrected  by 
directing  the  eye  toward  a  small  piece  of 
court  plaster,  placed  near  the  external  can- 
thus.  Slight  ecchymosis  at  the  point  of 
incision  m  the  internal  canthua 

Nov.  14.— Eye  straight;  still  a  little  ec- 
chymosis, which  will  soon  disappear  by 
absorption. 

Nov.  28. — ^Discharged  cured. 

Caot  469.  Nov.  11.— C.  A.,  set  12.  La- 
bium leporina  (hare-lip).  It  had  been  op- 
erated upon  about  one  year  ago,  but  not 
successfully. 

Chloroform  administered.  Operation  by 
Prof  Newton.  Used  t'lie  uninterrupted 
cightrfigure  suture.  Applied  an  adhesive 
Strip  between  the  cheeks,  across  the  upper 
lip  to  prevent  tension  upon  the  sutures. 

Nov.  18. — Patient  returned  home;  can 
scarcely  perceive  a  scar.  Discharged  cured. 

Cask  460.  Nov.  14.-- Mrs.  Finnerty,  set 
47.  Ophthalmia  tarsL  Has  been  affected 
five  years.  Tarsi  somewhat  inflamed  and 
thickened ;  scabby  concretion  on  the  edges 
of  the  lids;  palpebral  conjunctiva  slightly 
reddened. 

Treatment — ^Apply  mild  zinc  ointment 
to  the  eyes  morning  and  evening. 
•Nov.  20. — Eyes  much  better;  continue 
the  treatment 

Nov.  28. — ^Eycs  nearly  well,  excepting  a 
small  inflamed  spot  upon  the  right  eyelid. 
Q;  Hydrastin  gr.  v,  sesq.  carb.  potass,  gr. 
X,  water  5U-  M.  Apply  to  the  eyelids 
morning  and  evening,  and  half  an  hour 
afterward,  use  the  mild  zinc  ointment 

Dec.  15. — Discharged  cured. 

Gash  461.    Nor.  14. — ^Richard  Shoema- 


ker, fBt  7.  Aphonia  (congenital).'  Has 
never  articulated  a  word,  although  he  often 
tries  to  do  so.  When  attempting  to  ad- 
dress his  brother,  he  utters  a  sound  some- 
what resembling  his  brother's  name.  He 
hears  distinctly.  The  thyroid  cartilege  ia 
apparently  smaller  in  its  transverse  and 
vertical  measurements  than  usual.  The 
roof  of  his  mouth  is  uncommonly  high, 
but  his  father's  is  of  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment I  cannot  detect  any  other  de- 
formity. He  can  cry  as  loud  as  any  one. 
Prognosis  unfavorable.     Case  dismissed. 

Case  462.  Nov.  8.— Miss  Holden,  et 
11.  Opacity  and  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
About  two  years  ago,  she  fell  upon  the 
railroad,  and  got  a  piece  of  dirt  in  the  right 
eye,  which  was  not  removed ;  this  inflamed 
it,  and  kept  up  a  constant  irritation.  She 
kept  a  bandage  over  the  eye  for  several 
days,  and  when  it  was  taken  off  the  opa- 
city was  observed.  Sometimes  the  eye 
would  be  better  for  a  while,  and  then  worse. 
Now  there  is  a  small  opaque  spot  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea,  and  a  small  ulcer  up- 
on the  border  of  this  spot  Small,  promi- 
nent blood-vessels  lead  to  the  ulcer,  and 
give  that  portion  of  the  eye  an  inflamed 
appearance.  She  can  distinguish  persona 
and  objects  with  tlie  affected  eye,  but  can 
not  see  to  read  with  it  There  is  also  con- 
vergent strabismus  of  the  same  eye,  yet  it 
can  be  turned  to  nearly  its  natural  posi- 
tion, but  will  not  remain  there.  The  ul* 
ceration  is  confined  to  the  conjunctival 
covering  of  the  cornea.  Bowels  regular, 
appetite  and  general  health  good.  Small 
granulations,  redness  and  thickening  of 
the  upper  eye-lid.  The  prominent  blood- 
vessels upon  the  eye-ball  irritate  the  gran- 
ulations upon  the  lids,  and  thus  by  fric- 
tion continue  the  irritation. 

TrecUment, — Evert  the  lid,  scarify  the 
granulations,  and  apply  dry  sesq.  carb. 
potass,  to  them  once  in  three  daya  Use 
the  cold  moist  dressing  at  night  Take 
internally,  Qr  Alterative  syrup  S^^}  ^o^ 
potass.  388.  M.  Take  3j  three  times  a 
day. 

Nov.  29. — Eyes  improved ;  ulcer  cured; 
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lids  not  80  red  or  thickened,  granulations 
fewer ;  they  feel  much  more  comfortable. 
Omit  the  eeeq.  carb.  potass,  and  scarifica- 
tion. Apply  the  mild  zinc  ointment  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Continue  the  internal 
remedie& 
Jan.  12. — 1^0  report 

Case  463.  Nov.  21. — J.  B.  Levering. 
Fatty  tumor,  located  upon  the  superior 
and  internal  portion  of  the  thigh.  Extir- 
pation by  Prof  Z.  Freeman.  Tumor  lobu- 
lated  and  weighed  about  eight  ounces. 
Pressed  the  wound  with  sutures  and  ad- 
hesive rtraps.     Healed  by  first  intention. 

Nov.  30. — ^Wound  healed,  patient  dis- 
charged. 

Case  464.  Dec.  9 — Joshua  Mason,  set 
47.  Vesical  calculus.  From  childhood 
he  has  been  more  or  less  annoyed  by  uri- 
nary difiiculties.  An  examination  with 
the  sound  detected  a  stone  in  tlie  bladder. 

Chloroform  was  administered,  and  the 
lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed by  Prof  Newton.  The  case  has 
been  reported  in  full  in  the  Journal  by  Prof 
Newton. 

Case  465.  Dec.  9.— Wm.  McCleary,  set 
37.  Cutaneous  cancer  of  the  lips.  Has 
been  affected  about  one  year.  It  is  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  lips,  superficial,  but  assu- 
ming a  fibrous  nature,  fastening  itself  to  the 
Bubcutaneous  tissues.  The  face  for  two 
inches  above  the  cancer  is  somewhat  in- 
flamed. The  open  sore  discharges  an  of- 
fensive and  irritating  secretion.  Has 
been  applying  arsenic  to  the  sore,  but  it 
does  not  improve  under  such  treatment 
Has  been  using  cathartica  Has  also  been 
using  Vi  lod.  potass.  3j,  comp.  syrup  stil- 
lingia  Jiv.  M-   Take  3j  three  times  a  day. 

Hecommended  a  plaster  of  chloride  of 
sine  and  hydrastin  applied  to  the  sore,  and 
the  inflammation  kept  down  with  a  poul- 
tice of  elm.  An  outside  patient,  not  re- 
tnfneQ. 

Cmsb  466.  Dec  9.^Ella  J.  MilUtxiy,  set 
7.     .Acute  tonsilitis,  with  ulceration  of  the 


right  tonsil.  Has  been  affected  ten  daya 
Previous  to  that  she  was  apparently 
healthy.  Complains  of  a  sore  throat ;  her 
uvula,  throat,  lateral  half  arches  of  the 
palate  and  tonsils,  are  inflamed;  tonsils 
cnnsiderably  enlarged,  with  an  ulcer  about 
three  lines  in  diameter  upon  the  right  ton* 
sil;  much  difficulty  in  deglutition;  bow- 
els costive ;  eyes  slightly  inflamed. 

lYeatment — Br  Tine  fern  mur.,  water,  aa. 
3).  Apply  to  the  inflamed  parts,  with  a 
probang  once  in  two  days.  Use  the  alka- 
line bath  and  warm  pediluvia  at  night. 
Ta^e  comp.  powder  of  senna  and  jalap 
3ss.  at  night,.  Apply  a  moist  dressing  of 
water  to  the  eye  at  night 

Dec.  13. — ^Throat  about  the  samf,  ex- 
cept ulceration  of  the  left  tonsil.  Eyes 
nearly  well.  Continue  the  moist  dressing 
to  the  eyes  at  night,  also  the  pediluvia 
and  alkaline  bath.  Continue  the  wash  to 
the  throat,  applied  with  the  probang  once 
in  three  days,  and  use  as  a  gargle  three 
times  a  day,  9r  Hydrastis  canad.  3j,  water 
Jvi.  M.  Apply  a  cool,  moist  bandage  to 
the  throat  at  night;  cover  it  with  a  dry 
cloth. 

Dea  30. — Since  she  was  here  the  last 
time,  symptoms  of  scurvy  have  presented 
themselvea  She  now  has  difiSculty  in  eat- 
ing; her  bowels  are  costive;  she  is  restless; 
screams  when  anything  is  placed  in  her 
mouth ;  gums  much  softened  and  elevated 
— ulceration  has  extended  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  tongue  coated  with  red  patch- 
es on  the  sides,  which  sometimes  ooze 
blood;  breath  fetid.  She  has  had  no 
succulent  vegetables  for  some  time,  but 
eats  only  dry  bread,  and  drinks  tea. 

TVeatment. — 9r  Hydrastis  canadensis  3g, 
water  S^^j-  ^«  Gargle  the  throat,  and 
drink  half  of  the  mixture  in  twenty-four 
hours.    Eat  potatoes,  cabbage,  lemons,  Ac 

Jan.  ISL — Is  improved;  mouth,  throat 
and  tonsils  better ;  can  cat  more  comfort- 
ably ;  general  health  improved ;  eyes  well 
Continue  the  treatment 

Jan.  20. — ^Discharged  cured. 
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Part2-Progre8s  of  Medical  Selence 


THE   LIFE   LINil 


If  a  man  were  told  that  he  bore  about 
bis  head  the  eign  of  the  probable  length 
of  his  life,  and  that  an  acute  observer 
could  in  most  cases,  by  measurement, 
come  within  a  year  or  two  of  judging 
when  he  would  die,  he  would  probably  be- 
gin to  view  the  study  of  physiology  with  a 
little  more  respect  than  he  is  now  aocus- 
tomed  to  yield  it  It  has  for  so  many  cen- 
turies been  tlie  custom  to  look  to  certain 
gentlemen  in  spectacles,  whose  manners 
are  somewhat  formal,  and  whose  conver- 
sation not  very  intelligible,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  very  useful  commodity  called 
health,  jlti  article  without  which  we  are 
not  able  to  make  a  very  useful  nor  graceful 
addition  to  society,  and  the  non-possession 
of  which,  like  too  little  money,  is  particu- 
larly inconvenient—that  such  wares  as  we  of- 
fer from  our  little  cockle-shell  of  a  Journal 
have  not  met  with  many  very  dignified  and 
conservative  purchasers;  now  and  then, 
however,  we  receive  some  gratifying  assu- 
rances that  Japonicadom  begins  to  feel 
that  there  is  something  rotten  within,  that 
makes  her  petals  turn  pale  and  the  leaves 
fall  off.  She  discovers  that  the  hothouse 
and  the  water-pot  do  not  make  a  very  dura- 
ble bloom  in  her  darlings,  and  begins 
to  suspect  there  may  be  some  defect  in  the 
cutting  or  the  seed;  sometliing  too,  is  now 
and  then  suspected  to  be  wrong  in  the  pro- 
cess of  inarching  or  grafting,  that  accounts 
for  the  early  death  of  so  many  of  the  dar- 
lings of  the  second  generation;  the  juices 
which  nourish  the  blossoms  are  poisoned 
in  some  way,  and  the  doctor's  skill  is  un- 
satisfactory; rosewood,  satin,  and  silver 
nails,  are  often  required  in  their  place ; 
but  black  is  very  interesting,  and  then  Dr. 
Creamcheese  is  so  very  consolatory  in  his 
attentions ;  the  "mysterious  Providence  of 
Qod"  is  so  incomprehensible,  and  we  should 
submit  "with  becoming  resignation." 


Dr.  Byrd  Powell,  of  Covington  Ky.,  a 
gentleman  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of 
science,  after  many  years  patient  research, 
is  quite  confident  that  he  has  discovered  in 
the  conformation  of  the  skull,  the  evidence 
of  a  man's  vital  force,  or  that  power  which 
will  frequently  preserve  his  life,  even  un- 
der the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of  ex- 
istence, or  the  worst  medical  treatment  in 
disease,  or  allow  death  to  claim  him  early, 
under  the  most  congenial  adjuvants  of 
food  and  other  aids  to  life.  He  tells  us  in 
his  new  work  on  "The  Human  Temperar 
ments  and  their  Laws  in  relation  to  Mar- 

• 

riage,"  that  if  we  draw  a  true  line  from 
the  center  of  the  occipital  hone^  (the  most 
prominent  bone  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head  just  above  the  neck,)  and  extend  thia 
line  to  that  portion  of  the  skull  which  we 
can  touch  with  the  finger's  end  placed  un- 
der the  eyebrow,  (the  orbit  or  inferior  an- 
gle of  the  osfrontisj) — if  we  make  a  true 
line  with  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  folded  per- 
fectly straight — ^we  can,  by  measuring  the 
distance  between  this  line  and  the  hole  of 
the  ear,  tell  the  amount  of  life  force  each. 
person  possesses. 

This  extraordinary  discovery  was  not 
made  without  a  vast  amount  of  inveatiga- 
tion ;  Dr.  Powell  has  made  the  brain  the 
study  of  maturerjife;  and  his  astonishing 
powers  of  investigation,  and  his  eloquence 
in  enforcing  his  views,  are  well  known 
throughout  the  South  and  West  He  says 
in  his  work,  "Life  force  and  vital  force  are 
not  equivalent  terms,  because  much  more 
vital  force  is  expended  upon  our  relations 
than  upon  our  organization,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  life.  Every  muscular  contrac- 
tion we  make,  every  thought,  and  every 
emotion,  require  an  expenditure  of  vital 
force."  The  reader  will  also  remember  we 
inherit  our  life  force,  or  constitutional  pow- 
er, with  its  evidence^  the  life  line  of  Dr. 
Powell,  whatever  that  may  be  in  amonnt| 
from  our  parents,  though  it  will  be  8ubse>  ^ 
qneihtly  seen,  we  can  improve  it  by  intel- 
lectual effort,  as  we  can  our  vital  force  bj 
exercise. 

Dr.  Powell  continues:  "Now let  it  be  re- 
membered, that'  this  rule  applies  to  all 
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penons,  without  reference  to  age,  sex,  or 
temperament;  and  that  no  form  of  disease, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  proves  fatal,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  respectable  endowment 
of  depth  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  a 
brain  of  medium  size,  one  inch  places  the 
indiridual  considerably  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  early  death,  except  by  accident  or  vio- 
lence. In  our  large  collection  of  crania, 
no  one  of  them  died  of  regularly  formed 
or  idiopathic  (original)  disease,  who  had 
even  three  fourths  of  an  inch." 

^^VUal  vigor  is  indicated  by  a  broad  base 
to  the  head,  a  broad  and  AiU  development 
of  the  cerebellum,  (posterior  brain,)  a 
broad,  full,  and  strong  neck  at  its  junction 
with  the  head,  a  healthy  and  lively  com- 
plexion of  the  sk  in.  Such  are  those  whom 
Kanhall  Hall  denominates  persons  of 
high  stimulua  They  are  those  in  whom 
all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  vigorous- 
ly performed;  indeed,  vigor  usually  at- 
tends all  their  Amctions." 

'^This  state  of  vital  vigor  may  be,  and 
very  often  is,  attended  by  a  very  feeble 
life  force,  or  vital  tenacity,  and,  therefore, 
we  think  it  probable  that  no  class  is  more 
liable  to  epidemic  mortality  than  it  is; 
and  yet  many  of  this  class,  with  their  vig- 
or possess  great  tenacity  of  life." 

'^hen  the  depth  of  the  base  of  the 
brain  is  reduced  to  half  an  inch  in  those 
of  vigorous  life,  they  become  liable  to  be 
removed  from  this  stage  of  action  at  a 
short  notice,  by  some  acute  form  of  dis- 
ease; while  those  of  feeble,  with  the  same 
Tttal  tenacity,  become  liable  to  be  seized 
with  some  chronic  form  of  disease,  and 
thuB  are  permitted  to  linger  by  the  sido  of 
the  grave  for  sometime  before  falling  into 
it" 

"Every  part  of  the  body  continues  to  ex- 
pend that  force  which  we  call  vital  vigor. 
Vital  tenacihf,  or  life  force,  is  indicated 
iUone  by  the  depth  of  the  brain's  base ; 
this  may  be  strong,  and  yet  the  person 
may  be  so  deficient  in  vigor  as  to  be  all 
the  time  complaining,  and  thus  he  may 
live  on  for  twenty  or  thirty  years." 

Thus  for  Dr.  Powell  lays  out  his  chart 
for  the  guidance  of  the  intelligent  reader. 


We  will  close  by  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  his  discovery.  After  the 
contribution  of  several  brilliant  articles  to 
our  pages,  it  is  natural  that  a  friendship 
should  have  been  formed.  We  are  all  too 
human  not  to  like  those  who  like  us,  and 
our  habits,  especially  as  -we  come  under 
that  peculiar  category  which  our  estimable 
Japonica  friends  are  pleased  to  call  "ec- 
centric," that  is,  we  suppose,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  themselves,  who  never  act  from 
the  centre,  either  head  or  heart,  (and  prob* 
ably  for  a  very  good  reason,)  but  always, 
like  monkeys,  "do  as  others  do," — ^Dr.  P. 
and  ourselves  exchanged  daguerreotypes, 
because  being  such  miserable  devils  of 
workies,  we  couldn't  get  at  each  other  in 
any  other  way.  Several  letters  passed  be- 
tween us,  and  we  sent,  at  his  request,  the 

measurement  of  our  knowledge-box,  and 
a  profile. 

He  then  wrote  us  as  follows,  in  reply  to 
one  of  our  capsicum,  or  nitric  acid  articles 
on  some  of  the  infernal  phases  of  city  life: 
"I  am  ten  years  your  senior.  I  was  bom 
January  8th,  1797 ;  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion long  since,  that  ^whatever  is,  is  rights 
— ^right  from  necessity,  but  not  according 
to  any  rule  of  right.  As  whatever  iff, 
could  not  under  the  causes  have  been  oth- 
erwise, I  have  learned  to  keep  my  temper, 
and  commiserate  poor  half-developed  hu- 
manity. If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  con- 
vert the  world  into  one  great  school-house." 
This  beautiful  letter  which,  with  many 
others,  we  cherish  as  the  outpourings  of 
a  glorious  head  and  heart,  beating  only  for 
humanity,  was  written  in  September,  1855. 
A  few  days  after,  we  find  the  next  one; 
speaking  of  our  natural  pursuits,  but  more 
especially  of  the  life  /tne,  he  remarks : 
"We  have  both  a  long  time  to  live.  I 
think  we  may  accomplish  much ;  but  don't 
let  us  get  feverish  about  it;  Whatever  is, 
is  right ;  "let  us  take  it  ooolly."  The  read- 
er will  perceive  that  Dr.  Powell  was  fifty- 
seven  years  old  when  this  paragraph  was 
written.  He  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
a  perfect  measurement  of  his  life  line,  and 
thinks  he  possesses  ours,  in  which,  by  the 
way,  we  believe  he  is  mistaken,  and  that 
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we  are  destined  to  no  such  toilflome  jour- 
ney as  he  anticipates. 

On  Nov.  2d,  of  the  same  year,  namely, 
1855,  we  received  from  Prof.  Sanders,  the 
melancholy  intelligence,  that  Dr.  Powell 
had  received,  in  rapid  succession,  two  par- 
alytic shocks,  which  reduced  him  to  per- 
fect helplessness.  The  hook  from  which 
we  have  extracted,  was  just  then  prepared 
for  press,  and  there  were  those  who  thought 
that  Dr.  Powell's  condition  and  anticipated 
death,  gave  a  most  conclusive  argument 
against  his  theory.  But  the  reader  will 
rememher  the  distinction  he  makes  be- 
tween the  life  force  and  vital  vigor;  his 
case  was  destined  to  prove  it  After  sever- 
al months*  struggle,  without  any  absurd 
medication  or  irrational  interference  with 
nature's  efforts,  he  gradually  began  to  re- 
cover ;  and  we  have  just  received  his  book, 
and  learned  from  a  cheerful  letter,  that 
his  intellectual  powers  are  still  bright,  and 
he  is  in  want  of  a  book  which  he  begs  us 
to  procure  for  him.  In  our  next  number, 
we  will  give  a  profile  of  Dr.  Powell,  with 
the  life  line  appended,  so  that  all  of  our 
readers  may  comprehend  this  singular  dis- 
covery ;  we  can  not  however,  contentedly 
^ve  the  subject  without  an  explanation 
tiiat  the  thoughtful  reader  may  require ; 
otherwise  the  idea  might  remain  that  the 
life  line  was  unchangeable,  and  all  men  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  passive  recipi- 
ents of  the  decrees  of  fate.  As  this  would 
render  our  teachings  of  no  use,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  Japonica  philosophers  and 
medicine  mongers  entitied  to  more  respect 
than  we  feel  inclined  to  show  them — we 
give  one  more  extract  from  JPowell's  book. 

'^e  are  frequentiy  asked:  Does  the 
depth  of  the  brain's  base  change  after  ma- 
turity? We  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Men* 
tal  and  muscular  activity  promote  devel- 
opment up  to  the  meridium  of  life,  or  even 
later,  in  many  instances,  and  then  advanc- 
ing age  reduces  it  Idleness  reduces  it, 
and  so  does  every  habit  that  is  unfriendly 
to  health."  Now  follows  a  remarkable 
paragraph ;  ''Observation  has  brought  us 
to  the  opinion  that  physical  exercise  only, 
sustains  and  develops  vital  vigor,  while 


mental  toil,  under  the  action  of  excite- 
ment and  a  feeling  of  responsibihty,  devel- 
ops vital  tenacity,"  This  is  amply  proved 
by  the  extraordinary  longevity  of  profound 
students  in  the  moral  and  natural  teiences; 

but  not  that  of  poets  and  novelists,  who 
die  much  sooner. 

"Plaster  casts  taken  from  the  author^s 
head,  one  in  1836,  and  another  in  1847, 
show  an  increase  of  the  life  force  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  We  have  witnessed 
in  young  men  a  considerable  increase  in  a 
year  and  a  half  Those  who  inherit  a  ca- 
pacity for  long  life,  may  lose  it  by  idleness 
and  improper  habits."  The  benevolence 
and  justice  of  God  here  is  made  manifest. 
We  shaU  give  some  remarkable  examples 
to  illustrate  Dr.  Powell's  life  line,  in  our 
next — also  why  suicide  may  often  be  view- 
ed as  unavoidable  in  some  organizations. 
— M  Y.  Scalpel 

IODINE     INJECTIONS    INTO    OVA- 
BIAN  CYSTa 


The  treatment  of  ovarian  cysts  by  the 
injection  of  solutions  of  iodine,  is  decided- 
ly gaining  favor  with  the  London  profes- 
sion. Most  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
seen,  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  West  and 
Mr.  Paget  in  St  Bartholomew's,  and  one 
is  now  under  that  of  Dr.  Barnes,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Free.  In  none,  we  believe, 
has  complete  success  been  obtained ;  but 
it  has  been  thought  that,  in  most,  the  ten- 
dency to  refill  has  been  decidedly  restrain- 
ed.  By  repeated  operations,  probably 
some  of  the  cases  may  yet  be  cured.  In 
none  have,  we  believe,  any  serious  symp* 
toms  ensued.  In  general,  the  attempt  to 
drain  out  the  solution,  after  a  few  minutes, 
has  been  made ;  but  in  several  in  which 
this  could  not  be  accomplished,  from  four 
to  six  ounces  of  the  pharmacopoeial  tino 
ture  has  been  left  in  without  ill  conse- 
quencea  Two  fatal  cases-— one  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  one  in  London — ^have  come  to 
our  knowledge  in  which  ascites  was  mista- 
ken for  ovarian  dropsy,  and  the  solution 
iigected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. — M^^ 
llmM  and  Qaz.,  Oct  18, 1856. 
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MORAL  INSAOTTY. 

When  the  late  celebrated  New  York 
fbrger  was  on  trial,  the  testimonj  of  two 
prominent  medical  gentlemen  of  that  city 
created  an  nnusnal  eensaUon.  Their  opin* 
iona  were  circulated  extensively,  but  seem 
not  to  have  convinced  any  one,  not  even 
the  jury  before  whom  the  arch-criminal 
was  tried,  that  the  medical  theory  presentr 
ed  in  regard  to  Huntington  was  entitled 
to  grave  consideration,  as  an  ameliorating 
circumstance  in  his  case.  That  the  pro- 
fession may  have  the  words  of  Drs.  Parker 
and  Oilman  for  future  reference,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  has  been  copied  from  the 
Law  fteporter,  a  journal  of  high  character 
in  legal  circles. — Medical  WMd, 

TBI  TBiAt  OF  anynKoioir,  akd  thb  lbojj. 

AKD  MBDIOAL  THBOBT  OF  THB  OBFBtTOiL 

This  case  has  occupied  a  large  share  of 
public  attention,  flrom  the  extraordinary 
number  of  forgeries  committed  by  the  de- 
fendant,  and  from  the  novd  character  of 
the  defence,  as  applied  to  an  accusation  of 
this  nature.  We  do  not  doubt  the  correct- 
Bess  of  the  verdict  of  guilty,  but  we  can 
not  Join  in  the  abuse  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  press  saw  fit  to  heap  upon  the  coun- 
sel fbr  the  defence,  whose  theory  of  the 
defendant's  insanity  was  supported  not 
only  by  considerable  antecedent  probabil* 
Hy,  but  by  the  testimony  of  physicians  of 
experience.  We  give  as  a  matter  of  ouri- 
osity,  some  of  the  testimony  of  the  medical 
witnesses. 

Dr.  WiUard  Parker  said: 

He  (  Huntington)  seemed  to  have  a  mind 
which  operated  very  differently  from  the 
mass  of  minds;  my  conclusion  was  that 
he  was  insane;  self-preservation  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  no  sort  of  tenden^^  and  care  with  re- 
gard to  it  whatever;  the  all-absorbing  sub- 
jeei  was  the  mere  matter  of  making  paper 
and  carrying  on  paper  operations  in  Wall 
street  (t)  I  should  not  regard  diis  af&ic- 
tioo  as  monomania,  still  the  raking  of 
«p«per^'  seemed  to  be  the  aH^jIr^orbiBg 
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matter  vrith  him,  and  if  he  were  out  l^e 
would  make  this  paper  again. 
CroM  ein  mined  by  Mi.  Noyes. 
(2.  What  do  ypu  mei^i  by  monomaBia, 
when  you  speak  of  it? 

A,  I  should  define  it  that  a  man's  mind 
opexates  naturally  icight  (so  to  speak)  Od 
all  sufcyects  excepting  one  subject,  or.  one 
or  two  subjects;  in  reference  to  that  sub- 
ject, the  moment  it  is  touched  it  awakens 
a  new  train  of  thought,  action  and  nuini- 
festation,  which  actions  are  entirely  at  war 
with  what  is  called  the  action  of  a  sound 
mind;  the  opinion  which  I  formed  abou^ 
his  mind  was  entirely  dependent  on  his 
statements  and  my  own  examination  of  his 
condition;  the  forms  of  insanity  are  infi- 
nite; the  medical  profession  do  not  un- 
dertake to  give  a  separate  name  to  each 
peculiar  development  of  insanity;  that  is 
admitted  to  be  quite  impossible  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  men;  in  treating  of 
some  peculiar  forms  of  monomania,  those 
terms  are  made  use  of  as  expressive  of  this 
monomaniacal  condition  —  but  though 
some  forms  are  thus  defined  by  name,  I 
suppose  there  are  a  great  number  that  have 
no  name. 

Mr.  Brady  then  read  to  Dr.  Parker  the 
evidence  introduced  by  the  defence,  and 
put  to  him  the  question,  whether,  granting 
that  the  jury  believed  the  evidence,  he 
would  consider  Huntington  sane  or  insane 
when  the  forgery  in  question  was  commit^ 
ted? 

A.  Suppoang  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
case  now,  it  is  possible  that  all  you  read 
to  me  might  take  jdaoe  as  the  result  of  un*- 
paralleled  recklessness;  but  knowing  what 
I  do  of  his  case  from  personal  examina- 
tion, and  also  from  testimony  which  I  have 
heard,  1  should  say  that  these  actions  were 
the  actions  of  an  unsound  or  insane  man. 
No  sane  man  would  perfbrm  such  acliOBi 
in  that  way. 

Q,  If  yon  think  he  was  insane,  what  was 
the  nature  and  character  of  that  insanify? 

A  It  would  be  difficult  to  anawsr  that 
question  directly;  I  could  not  bring  it  u#> 
der  the  head  of  monomania,  bat  I  should 
say  it  was  monomania  upon  the  subjeet  of 
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mkiiig  paper  lor  the  simple  jrorpoBt  of 
obtaining  mesnii  not  tlwt  her  bud  «af  moi^ 
tiTe  beyond  that,  that  I  oould  dueov«r. 

Tina  Is  mMdealfy  indefinite  and  m^iti- 
lying  even  for  a  medical  eatpM,  not  gene- 
ndly  fte  ihoet  precise  and*  penfnciione  of 
Maeasee,  bnt  it  may  be  it  it  iib^  most  ex- 
iieia  ftiir  sdenttfle  man  oonM  malte  it 

In  answer  to  tfr.  Nojee,  the  doctor  says : 
I  think  he  is  morally  insane. 

Q,  In  your  judgmet^t,  upon  what  ques- 
tfon  is  he  morally  insane? 

A.  He  has  no  conception  that  he  has 
ebmmitted  any  wrong;  he  does  not  appre- 
Osate  it  as  a  sonnd  moral  man  would. 

Q.  You  mean  that  he  is  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  consequences  of  crime — 
y<m  think  (hat  he  is  incapable  of  appreci- 
adng  that  forgery  is  a  crime? 

^  1  do  not  know  Chat ;  I  think  that  he 
knows  that  forgery  is  a  crime,  but' I  think 
he  does  not  appreciate  the  bearing  of  this 
erime  upon  his  character ;  I  think  he  does 
not  appreciate  the  stigma  connected  with 
{t;  I  think  he  knew  he  had  committed  a 
crime. 

This  hair-splitting  as  to  the  distinction 
between  the  prisoner's  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  his  conception  of  the  influ- 
ence of  crime  upon  his  character  and  stand- 
ing, is  to  us  wholly  unintelligible,  and  sets 
at  defiance  all  legal  theories  of  criminal 
responsibility  heretofore  established.  It 
seems  to  us  it  would  instantiy  set  afloat  the 
whole  crinuoal  system,  and  sum  up  its 
principle  of  responsibility  in  this  concise 
and  eonveoient  dogma,  viz:  to  be  a  crimir 
nal,  with  a  criminal's  depravity,  works  full 
absolution  of  all  crime  1  It  may  be  a  jury 
can  undezstand  this  philosophy,  and  it  may 
be  that  Dr..  Parker  understands  it,  but  this 
latter,  with  all  resp^t  for  himi  we  beg  to 
foestion.    To  proceed : 

Q,  You  say  he  has  no  appreciation  of 
his  situation  because  of  a  diseased  orgsni- 
aation— yon  mean  mentally? 

jI  I  mean  Um  disease  of  the  .Amotions 
and  organs  of  the  brais. 

d  What  particular  organ. is  diseased? 

A  The  brain. 


Q.  In  what  portion  do  you  refer  to  the 

organs  aocording  to  ike  <pat)M^O£^sts  thai 

you  mentioned  r 

A.  I  refer  now  to  the  effect  that  he  Mas 
a  trouble  of  vision,  a  steady  pain  in  the 
head,  and  has  sleefJess  nights.  I  rely  on 
these  facts  because  he  told  me  them';  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  his  mental  organ* 
izatipn  was  such  that  he  was  irresistibly 
impelled  to  commit  forgery. 

This,  it  seems  to  as,  concedes  away  the 
basis  fact  of  the  defonce.. 

d  Why  could  he  not  resist  the  tendency 
to  commit  forgery? 

A  Becamse.of  his  diseased  physical,  not 
mental  oiganisation. 

d.  What  was  this  disease? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  of  the  case. 

Q.  Is  that  equivalent  to  saying  you  could 
not  ghre  a  reason  why  he  ootild  not  resist  itf 

A  He  had  certain  manitetatwns  and 
-symptoms  (I  am  not  speaking  simply  of 
what  I  saw),  vis:  pain  in  his  head,  oonr 
gestiom  of  the  brain,  siocJUna^,  in  the  head 
(that  ho  refeired  to  also  in  out  interviewX 
want  of  sleep — puttfaig  these  faots  together, 
they  lead  us  back  to  the  inevitable  condor 
sion,  that  there  is  a  diseased  oiga&lsatioii. 

Mr.  Non&— Please  answer  my  qiie»> 
tion:  What  was  the  difficulty  in  his  phyar* 
sal  organisation,  which  prevented  bias 
from  being  able  to  reeist  the  teadetu^  to 
oomxnit  fofgeHes? 

A  The  peedse  nature  of  that  diffitulty 
I  cannot  name,  as  his  pathological  anato* 
my  cannot  be  aseertjained 

d  Do  you  suppose  he  has  consoianoe? 

A  I  think  he  ha&  I  do  not  suppose  it 
acts  lika  other  nan's  oonscienoes,  because 
he  has  done  what  other  men  wonld  not  dfr 
haifing  eonscSenee^ 

d  Isitno4,sir,becaQaehehaSGOinmLt- 
ted  too  many  fbi^peries  ? 

A  I  do  not  believe  it  Is.  I  do  not  know 
that  Hnntin^lbon  is  laboring  a&der  any  in- 
sane delusion.  I  have  not  discovered  that 
he  IS  laboring  under  any  delusioni  whetiber 
insane  or  not,  whioh  oompek  him  to  c<mii* 
mit  foigery.  I  think  he  is  not  laboring 
nnder  any  delusion  i^hieh  Ibribids  hia  oom* 
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vuttiog  to/rgnj*  I  think  hft  is  not  Iftbor- 
ing  undor  any  deluaioii  whkh  preve&W 
him  from  afaBUuoiiig  fromcosimitiUsg  for* 
fery. 

Q.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  haHueina- 
tioii  whioh  compok  him  to  commii  fyr^gfiiey^ 

A  I  know  of  Boihbig  ivhich  forUda  (?) 
it  I  have  not  disooyered  thait  he  m  Uhor- 
iag  under  any  irresistible  impnlse  lo  com- 
mit any  other  offeaoe.  I  have  bot  discov- 
ered that  his  organization  eompels  him  to 
steal  or  He. 

(I  But  yon  think  he  is  laboring  under 
an  organiaation  whioh  leads  him  to  com- 
mit forgery;  have  the  goodofess  to  state 
whs;t  thatoigaoimUan  is? 

A  That  I  am  unable  to  do ;  it  is  my 
^nion  that  it  is  merely  physical ;  it  is  not 
mental 

(I  So  then  it  is  the  physical  organixa* 
tion,  when  all  his  mental  operations  are 
entirely  right? 

A  No,  sir;  his  mental  op«ffationA  are 
not  right  They  would  be  if  his  ofganiza* 
tiom  were;  this  tendency  to  forgecy,  I  re- 
peat, exists  in  his  brain,  and  beeause  of  his 
diseased  organlsatioa 

d  It  exists,  as  I  understand  you,  with  a 
knowledge  on  his  part,  that  he  has  com- 
mitted forgery,  and  that  it  is  a  crime  ? 

A  He  does  this  knowing  that  it  is  a  for- 
gery, but  how  ihr  he  appreciates  it  as  a 
crime,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

<2.  Does  this  organization  consist  in  aaiy 
undue  existeuoe  of  what  is  called  the  fac- 
ulty of  acquisition? 

A  I  think  it  does  not  There  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  that  it.ceasists  in  large  acqui- 
flitivienassL 

Q.  What  is  the  propensity,  the  indulr 
genoe  of  whioh  in  the  physical  oiganiza- 
tion  leads  him  to  commit  any  foigery  ? 

A  I  cannot  name  the  organization  that 
fhmisheB  the  propensity  that  leads  him  to 
commit  any  (wgwy ;  it  is  a  love  ibr  fosgery 
growing  out  of  his  diseased  physical  organ- 
iaUion. 

<2.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  medical  man, 
that  exists  in  connection  with  a  perfect 
mental  understanding  on  his  part  that  it  is 
a  forgery  and  wrong? 


A  I  think  thut.  is  my  opinion.  I  do  n«l 
mean  to«ay  that  this  propensity  is  so  stzong: 
that  he  cannot  resist  it  I  am  unable  t9 
say  how  far  the  power  to  nsist  the  ten*- 
deiloy  to  oommil  foi^eryis  impaired  by  Ms 
physical  organisation,  bat  I  do  think  if  he 
were  set  free  he  weidd  do  jast  as  he  hiA 
done  bemnL 

2fB.NoY]m^7haitiahnd]y!Mi  answ«r 
to  my  qnestron,  Doctor.  To  what  e«U»( 
do  yon  suppose  his  power  to  resist  tempta- 
tion to  commit  fosgery  is  impaired  by  the 
diseased  physical  ccgaaiation  of  whkk 
yon  speak;  isitparlud  ortotol? 

A  I  cannot  say  wihatBM»lives  you  mi^ 
brin^  to  operate  upon  his  imad.  Y«u 
might  place  befbre  him^motivesthatwouli 
lead  him  to  avoid  it»  but  if  kt  go  ft«e  he 
wyuld  do  the  same  tUng.  I  «b  not  know 
whether  his  physical  organisatun  is  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  temptntioa 
to  steal  or  He. 

I>r.  Qiwus  was  next  exanuned.    Ho  is 

a  i^ysician  of  thirty  yean^  experience,  and 

a  profoMor  of  medicine  and  medksal  juri» 

pmdenea     He  examined  Hvntinglon  at 

the  Toombs,  with  a  view  to  appraeiate  the 

state  of  his  mind.     His  impnssion  was 

that  he  was  unsound  and  insano— that  ha 

bad  no  moral  sense.    We  quote  him  vei^ 
batkn: 

"I  suppose  the  brain  is  diseased  in  ev«f 
case  where  moral  insanity  «x]sta  A  maa 
who  commits  a  murder  may  be  intrllcola 
ally  aware  that  it  is  acrime,  and  yet  beti^ 
Sana  A  laige  amount  of  cunning  is  not 
incompatible  with  insanity,  even  when  asi 
hibited  in  connection  with  that  insaaitfi 
As  a  general  rule,  ineane  penons  deny  thai 
they  are  insane,  and  they  are  very  utgsol 
to  be  let  loose  on  the  ground  that  th^ara 
not  insane." 

The  witness  here  oonflrmed  the  state* 
ment  of  Peck  and  Pritehaid,  in  which  it 
is  asserted  that  a  man  can.  be  morally  in* 
sane  without  intellectual  haUncination. 
On  cross-examination  he  stated: 

"  His  answeis  wero  never  ineohereat  I 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  do  what  ha 
did,  and  if  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  ilia* 
gaiandwioked?    He  said  hto  did  not  i 
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to  dio  any  thing  wrong,  and  that  it  was  im- 
poflsible  to  be  convicted.  All  I  could  get 
<mt  of  him  waa,  that  he  knew  it  waa  wrong, 
aa  men  say  when  thej  commit  u$ury.  All 
I  mean  to  aay  ia,  that  having  examined,  I 
bdieve  him  to  be  insane ;  I  pronoance  him 
inaane;  A  man  manifests  his  inAnity  in 
a  particular  way.  I  suppose  Huntington 
haa  that  mixture  of  mental  and  moral  in- 
sanity which  is  very  often  found.  I  be* 
lieve  he  haa  a  diseased  brain.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  would  be  responsible  if  he  rose  up 
at  this  moment  and  drove  a  knife  into  you. 
If  he  should  commit  any  offence  whatever, 
I  believe  he  would  not  be  responsible.  He 
would  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  if  he 
did  what  I  said  above  The  fact  of  his 
committing  murder,  and  knowing  that  he 
would  be  hanged  for  it,  would  not  affect 
the  question  of  his  insanity,  neither  would 
his  commission  of  forgery  or  stealing.  He 
might  know  that  all  this  was  wrong ;  delu- 
sion or  hallucination  haa  nothing  to  do 
with  it  1  believe  that  he  has  moral  and 
mental  insanity,  with  a  little  of  intellectual 
insanity.  Intellectual  insanity  is  that  he 
waa  recklesa  in  the  use  of  money  in  the 
way  he  committed  the  ibigery,  and  his 
HuJcing  no  attempt  to  escape.  In  refer- 
eooe  to  this  matter  of  forgery,  I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  is  insane.  The 
question  is,  if  he  were  placed  in  circum- 
stances where  he  could  commit  violence, 
would  he  not  have  done  so?  I  think  he 
baa  general  insanity.  It  is  doubtftd  whe- 
ther it  is  right  to  call  it  monomania.  I 
differ  from  Dr.  Parker,  with  regard  to  this 
man's  insanity  being  monomania  or  a  gen- 
eral mania  Huntington  had  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  commit  crime.  My  opinion  is, 
if  a  man  is  insane,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
calculate  on  what  he  might  or  might  not 
da  1^  ditimetion  made  by  ^  twelve 
judge9  m  Sngiand^  ofintaniiyy  U  aU  wrong 
•a  mjf  cpmon;  I  regard  ii  ae  noneense" 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  legal  read- 
er, that  that  opinion  was,  that  "to  estdbliBh 
a  defence  ^n  the  ground  ofineaniig,  it  muit 
iecUarlff  proved  OuU  at  the  time  of  commk- 
tifug  tke  aelf  ike  partg  accused  woe  lahoring 
'md€r  Buck  a  defect  of  reason,  ^firom  dUeau 


of  ike  mfntf ,  a$  not  to  know  ike  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing ^  or  if  he  did 
know  a,  ihai  he  did  noi  know  he  was  doing 
what  was  wrong.**  (1  Gar.  &  Kir.  134;  8 
Scott,  N.  K  695.) 

The  Doctor  makes  quite  free  with  this 
opinion  of  the  English  court,  and  we  are 
not  certain  but  he  correctly  characterises 
it  It  has  always  semed  to  us  a  very  un- 
certain and  unsafe  standard  of  crinunal  re- 
sponsibility. The  latiest  treatise  on  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  (Wharton  and  Stille)  di- 
vides that  inquiry  into  the  three  heads  of 
cases,  where  the  defendant  Is  acting  under 
an  insane  delusion  as  to  circumstances, 
which,  if  true,  would  relieve  the  act  from 
responsibility;  or  where  his  reasoning 
powers  are  so  depraved  as  to  make  the 
commission  of  the  particular  act  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  delusion— cases 
where  the  defendant  is  impelled  by  a  mor- 
bid and  uncontrollable  impulse  to  commit 
the  particular  act;  and  lastly,  cases  where 
the  defendant  is  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing right  from  wrong,  in  reference  to  the 
particular  act 

The  presiding  judge  substantially  fol- 
lowed the  ruling  of  the  twelve  judges:— > 
**To  constitute  a  complete  defence,  insan- 
ity, if  partial,  as  monomania,  must  be  sudi 
in  degree  as  to  wholly  deprive  the  accused 
of  the  guide  of  reason  in  regard  to  the  act 
with  which  he  is  charged,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge that  he  is  doing  wrong  in  committing 
it  If,  though  somewhat  deranged,  he  is 
yet  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
in  the  particular  case  in  ^hich  crime  ia 
imputed  to  him,  and  to  k|iow  that  he  ia 
doing  wrong,  the  act  is  criminal  In  law, 
and  he  is  liable  to  punishment" 

It  was  insisted,  on  the  ]Mtrt  of  the  da> 
fence,  that  insanity,  either  special  or  gen- 
eral, may  exist,  and  ihe  subject  be  wholly 
untMe  to  control  his  actions^  while  his  iniel- 
lect  or  knowing  and  reasoning  powers  suffer 
no  notable  lesioi%.  This  proposition  was 
ridiculed  by  the  judge,  but  if  the  scientific 
mind  of  the  country  has  adopted  or  shall 
adopt  it,  the  courts  must  sooner  or  later 
follow  the  example; 
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the  pawer  of  modifyiag  the  vitality  of 
these  membraiiea,  ihroagh  its  elimioatioii 
bj  the  mucQua  eeeretion  itself;  its  free  elw 
miiiatioik,  moreorer,  by  the  saliva,  explains 
its  specific  action  upon  the  month.    On 
calling  to  mind  the  cures  performed  by 
M*  Lasagne,  with  Uus  salt^  when  need  asa 
coUutory  or  gargle,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  regard  its  action  on  the  month  as  mere- 
ly topical.     This,  however,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case;  the  trifling  amount 
of  chlorate  of  potash  found  in  tiie  saliva, 
especially  when  ^ven  in  small  doses,  can- 
not be  compared  to  the  saturated  solutione 
employed  by  K.  Lasegoe.     A  proof  that 
the  chlorate  of  potash  when  given  inter- 
naJly  is  not  exclusively  a  topcal  agent,  re- 
turning, as  it  were,  by  the  salivary  secre- 
tion, is  its  difi^rence  of  action  upon  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  cheeks  and 
lips,  and  npoti  that  of  the  gums,  endowed 
with  a  lower  degree  of  vitality  than  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  mouth;   allowing,  however,  that  its 
action  be  a  topical  one,  it  will  always  be 
advantageous  to  administer  it  internally ; 
the  taste  of  this  salt  being  almoet  imper- 
ceptible in  a  sweetened  solution. 

An  experiment  was  made  lately  by  1£ 
Blache  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
topical  action  of   the   chlorate   of  poi> 
ash.    A  child,  eight  years  of  age,  affected 
with     membranous     stomatitis    of    one 
month's  standing,  was  treated  by  the  local 
application  (six  times  daily)  of  this  salf, 
in  a  strong  solution  (five  per  cent)    After 
three  days,  the  false  membranes  began  to 
detach  themselves,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  they  had  almost  entirely  disappear- 
ed;   the  cure,  however,  proceeded  more 
slowly  than  when  the  salt  was  administer- 
ed internally.     The   mucous   membrane 
remuned  of  a  dark  red  color  after  the  di^ 
appearance  of  the  exudation,  and  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  diseased  surface  was,  fbr  some 
time,  but  little  diminished ;  the  cure  not 
being  completed  beibre  the  fifteenth  day. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  moreover,  was  found 
in  the  urine  of  this  child,  showing  that  it 
had  either  been  absorbed  by  the  mucous 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ACTION  AND 
USE  OF  THE  CHLORATE  OF 
POTASH. 

ar  DR.   STAHHOra  T.   BFBKB,  OHBLTmrHAM. 


[The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  lately  arrived  at  by  M.  Isam- 
bert  respecting  this  salt] 

Upon  (he  Nervotu  Syitem  chlorate  of 
potash  acts  as  a  sedative.  This  action  is 
not  perceptible  in  health ;  it  would  appear 
to  show  itself  only  in  certain  pathological 
conditions. 

Upon  the  Circulation  it  also  acts  as  a  se- 
dative. This  action  is  manifest  only  in 
disease;  in  health  it  is  imperceptible. 

Upon  the  RespirciHon, — Its  action  here  is 
negative,  or  at  least  is  confined  to  a  trifling 
irritation  of  the  bronchi  and  lar3mx,  which 
may  prove  serviceable  in  certain  diseases. 

l^wn  the  Dige$tU>e  Organs  it  acts,  in 
general,  as  a  stimulant  It  increases  the 
secretion  of  saliva  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
appears  to  act  as  a  useful  substitute,  in 
mercurial  salivation;  upon  the  biliary  se- 
cretions it  acts  as  a  genUe  stimulant,  capa- 
ble of  determining  a  slight  bilious  flux, 
although  not  freely  eliminated  by  this  or^ 
gan.  Possibly,  moreover,  it  may  act  as  a 
aedative  upon  the  nervous  or  inflammatory 
element,  in  cases  of  jaundice. 

Upon  the  Urinary  SeereUon  it  acts  as  a 
moderate  stimulant  in  large  doses ;  in  small 
doses,  ita  action  is  but  slightiy  marked. 

l^on  the  Muc&ut  Secredong  it  acta  as  a 
atimulant  and  as  a  beneficial  alterative. 
It  ia  eliminated  by  the  cutaneous  snrfitoes, 
without  increasing  their  natural  secretion. 
It  acts  more  slewly  in  skin  diseases  than 
in  those  of  mucous  membranes ;  it  appears, 
moreover,  to  favor  interstitial  absorption, 
according  to  Chaussier  and  Bertrand.    As 
regards  what  chiefly  merits  attention,  vi&, 
the  action  of  this  salt  upon  the  buccal, 
nasal,  pharyngeal   and   laryngeal   mem- 
braacs,  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  authori- 
tatively respecting  its  real  modu$  operandi^ 
this  being,  as  yet,  a  mere  matter  of  hy- 
pothesia    We  believe  it,  however,  to  poa> 


membrane  or  else  swallowed. 
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Has  the  chlorate  of  potash,  we  may  adc, 
a  speciflo  aeiion  apon  the  ooastitational 
origin  of  diphtheritic  ez«dations  T  Faets 
do  not  permit  of  our  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmathre 

It  has  no  specific  action  against  certidn 
diseases,  sneh  as  sy^rfiilis,  for  which  it  has 
heen  long  emplo^^ed. 

As  a  topical  application,  it  ranks  with 
oertain  other  mild  irritants,  such  as  borate 
0f  soda,  sulphate  of  sine,  Ac  It  favors 
the  cicatrisation  of  uloera 

As  an  internal  remedy,  it  may  he  classed 

with  the  alteratiTes.    Its  analogous  salts 

being  the  hydfiodate  and  nitrate  of  potash, 

father  than  the  alkaline  carbonates,  from 

niiich  it  differs  in  its  action  upon  the 
nrine. 

Method  of  AdnUniHraiim,  ^Th^  chlo- 
Tate  of  potash  may  be  giv^n  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  2  drachms  daily. 

No  inoonvenieiice  results  from  increas- 
ing the  dose  of  this  salt,  some  of  its  physi- 
ological effects  being  only  obtained  when 
given  in  somewhat  large  quantities ;  vis., 
diuresis,  profuse  saUvatioo,  its  action  on 
.the  larynx  and  bronchi-  The  only  diffi- 
culty coni^ected  with  its  administration, 
qonsists  in  its  sli^t  s^ubiUty.  The  ordi- 
nary solution  of  gum-arabic  readily  dia- 
jolves  from  75  to  90  grains  at  a  tempera^ 
tore  of  60  degiees;  but  it  is  not  sufficienti 
merely  to  add  crystals  of  the.ohlorat»  to 
the  vehicle  about  tp  be  employed,  and  in 
which  they  woukl  dissolve  with  difficulty ; 
it  is  preferable,  as  recommended  by  JftCM. 
Bergeron  and  Vial,  to  dissolve  the  salt 
oompletely  in  water,  before  adding  syrups, 
ice  In  drachmnioses,  this  potion  is  by 
no  means  disagreeabl^i  and  children  take 
it  readily. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  administer  the 
remedy  in  large  doses,  it  must  be  dissolved 
in  a  large  quantity  of  fluid;  in  this  state 
it  is  more  easily  bon^e  by  the  atomach, 
than  when  given  in  concentrated  solutiona 
Chaussier  advised  the  remedy  to  be  given 
at  meal  times,  an  important  pvecept,  more 
especially  when  large  doses  are  adminis* 
tered.    Odier  gave  it  in  both. 

It  may  likewise  be  given   in  jpowder, 


mixed  with  sugar,  as  recommended  by 
Herber  and  Spho<^Eec^ 

Lastiy,  it  may  bje  prescribed  as  atoj^cal 
application,  in  the  form  of  a  lotion  con- 
taining 5  parts  of  the  salt  to  100  of  water 
at  a  tenoperaturs  of  60  degrees.  If  a  move 
concentrated  solution  be  desirable,  hot  wa- 
ter  must  be  employed,  as  was  done  by 
M.  Las^ue ;  at  a  temperature  of  fVom  86 
degrees  to  104  degrees,  15  per  cent,  of  this 
salt  may  be  dissolved. 

Its  application  in  the  form  of  powder, 
combined  with  starch  or  oxide  of  bismuth, 
would  appear  to  produce  piun. — Med. 
Ihnes  and  Gazette,  Se^.  20, 1856. 

GLYCERINE  AS  A  DRESSINa  FOB 

woxraBa 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  Paris,  H.  Demarquay  made  a  com- 
mnnieation  on  the  surgical  uses  of  glycerine^ 

Having  under  his  care  the  patients  of 
IC.  Denonvilliers  in  the  hospital  at  8t 
Louis,  he  found  some  whose  wounds  had 
been  attacked  by  hos]^tal  gangi>ene,  for  the 
removal  of  which  dtric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
and  the  actual  cautery,  were  employed  in 
vain.  Glycerine  was  then  tried ;  in  twen- 
ty^fouf  hours  the  wounds  had  assumed  a 
healthy  appearance,  the  fwer  diminished, 
and  the  patients  rapidly  recovered. 

Struck  by  this  ciromnetanoe,  M.  Demai^ 
quay  determined  to  treat  all  wounds  with 
glycerine,  and  the  following  result  was  ob- 
tuned.  AU  the  wounds  treated  in  thia 
manner  have  a  rose  color,  and  are  so  dean 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  washing  thetn 
or  removing  with  a  apatula  the  oo^ulum 
of  cerate  and  pus,  which  usually  renders 
the  dressing  of  wounds  so  tedious  and  pain- 
ful. The  cloths  which  have  been  dipped 
in  glycerine  are  removed  with  the  greatest 
ease:  still  more,  this  substance  modifiea 
suppuration,  as  M.  Bemarquay  aseertainod 
Arom  the  observation  Of  some  cases  which 
had  previously  been  dressed  with  cerate. 
The  grauulationa  are  small,  and  thera  la 
no  nee^iy  for  applying*  eaustic     Tha 
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dressing  is  soft  and  comfbrtable  to  the  pa- 
tienl,  aiiif  oici^tr^aiio^  ia  promote^*  These 
reenlts  have  been  confirmed  by  M.  Denon- 
fliers. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  glycerine  is 
T«ry  simple.  A  piece  of  linen  dipped  in 
it  is  placed  over  the  'whole  of  the  wound, 
ftnd  over  this  is  applied  a  little  charpie,  a 
compress,  and  a  bandage. 

In  relation  to  the  above  communication, 
which  appeared  in  the  "Gazette  Medicale" 
and  in  other  French  journals,  M.  Petel  re- 
lates the  following  case  in  the  *^azette  des 
Hospitauz." 

A  woman,  aged  30,  came  under  his  care 
on  account  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  The 
disease  had  been  present  for  a  month ;  the 
gums  vere  red,  soil,  and  had  partly  rece- 
ded from  the  teeth,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  near  the  molar  teeth, 
was  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  which  might 
almost  be  called  phagedenic  The  patient 
was  able  to  take  only  liquids,  and  had  not 
heen  able  to  sleep  for  a  fortnight  M.  Pe- 
tel applied  glycerine,  and  gave  chlorate  of 
potash  internally.  On  the  next  night  the 
patient  slept  well ;  in  three  days  there  was 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  in  nine  days 
the  patient  was  cured 

H.  Dallas,  chief  surgeon  of  the  hotpiee 
of  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Odessa,  stated  (Qa- 
xettc  des  Hospitauz),  that,  since  1851,  he 
has  not  only  used  glycerine  in  the  dressing 
of  wounds,  and  in  the  treatment  of  various 
sUTections,  bnt  has  caused  it  to  become  a 
popular  remedy  in  some  parts  of  Russia, 
He  relates  the  following  case : 

A  German  farmer  had  his  hands  and 
feet  frost-bitten  five  years  ago,  and  the 
parts  had  remained  swollen  and  painfuL 
Some  BM>nths  ago  he  presented  himself  to 
M.  Dallas  with  a  deep,  gangrenous  ulcer, 
occapying  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the 
right  hand.  The  patient  could  not  bend 
his  fingers.  He  was  treated  by  baths  and 
topical  applications  of  glycerine.  In  ten 
daya  the  black  eschar  fell  off,  and  left  a 
grey-looking  wound,  ao  large  that  all  the 
fingers  seemed  detached;  the  pain,  how- 
ever, was  lesa    The  swelling  gradually  les- 


sened, and  thewofund  showed  a  dispositioii 
to  cieatrisa  At  the  time  when  M.  Dallaa 
wrote,  the  patient  had  no  pain,  and  ooukl 
bend  his  finger  with  ease;  there  was  aotfa* 
ing  bat  a  small  wound  left,  which  was  cio- 
atriong  rapidly.— jImo.  Med,  Jawnfd. 

THE  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  Q» 
CHARCOAL. 

BT  JAMBS  BIBD,  B8<^ 

Pure  charcoal  is  known  to  possess  two 
singular  properties :  first,  the  power  of  ab* 
sorbing  gaasea  to  an  ahnost  tnersdible  ex- 
tent, and  secondly,  the  oapabSity  of  ra|k- 
idly  oxydiadng  any  dead  animal  or  v^gelik 
ble  substance  placed  in  contact  with  it,  as 
explained  by  the  experiment  of  Dr.  8te»> 
house  avd  others.  As  oharcoal  is  not 
chemically  afftoted  by  either  acids  or  al* 
alkalies,  and  is  quite  insoliAIe,  its  adttli^ 
ture  with  other  substances  is  not  inooMr 
patible,  so  that  it  may  be  combined  with 
any  other  kind  of  medicine,  ad  iMiim. 

It  is  a  powerAil  absorbent  of  fluids,  wha- 
ther  aqueous  or  seriform ;  and  as  it  under- 
goes no  change  in  the  human  stomach,  it 
may  with  oreat  truth  be  described  as  the 
only  pure  absorbent  we  possess,  for  the 
same  can  not  be  said  of  ssther,  Ume,  m^ 
nesia,  bismuth,  or  any  other  mineral  ab- 
sorbent, all  of  which  form  salts  with  the 
acids  they  meet  with,  sometimes  to  the 
complete  subversion  of  all  their  original 
properties;  while  the  vegetable  or  farina- 
ceous absorbents,  such  as  flour,  starchi 
gum,  &c.,  are  changed  by  digestion,  giving 
off  fVequently  offensive  gaseous  emana- 
tions as  the  results  of  non-assimilation. 

Charcoal  is,  therefore,  recommended  as 
a  pure  and  effective  absorbent,  applicable 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
remedies,  to  the  cure  of  a  large  number  of 
the  acute  disorders  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  also  of  those 
of  the  uterine  passages,  and  particularly  in 
those  instances  where  the  secretions  are 
inordinate  in  quantity,  or  offensive  in  con- 
dition. 
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,  It  may,  peiiui]M,  induoe  a  nore  extend- 
ed trial  of  charcoal  powden,  if  a  few  in- 
stances were  named  in  which  the  remedy 
has  proved  eminently  serviceable.  In  the 
exquisitely  pabful  small  ulcen  within  the 
mouth,  on  the  inner  surfltce  of  the  lips  or 
cheeks,  which,  at  regular  intervals,  prevail 
to  some  extent,  and  are  extremely  trouble- 
some, the  following  wash  will  be  found  an 
excellent  remedy: 

Sr  Pulv.  carb.  ligni  pur.  Sij, 
Mel.  rosn  gj, 

Decoct  cydoniie  Jig, 

Aq.  dest  Jiv.      M. 

Ft  loUo  siepe  adhibenda 

This  lotion  is  also  useful  in  excessive 
ptyalism;  it  speedily  moderates  the  die- 
chai^ge,  and  instantly  corrects  its  fetor,  and 
its  apphoatioa  is  extremely  soothing  and 
agreeable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  it 
when  used  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore 
t^broat,  the  sloughs  separating  rapidly  and 
easily,  leaving  a  healthy  surfikce  undei^ 
neath. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  diarrhea,  a  mix- 
ture composed  somewhat  as  follows  speed- 
ily gives  relief: 

9r  Pulv.  carb.  ligni  pur.  3j,  ad  Biv, 
MuceL  acacia  Jg, 

Syr.  aurantii,       )        .. 
Tr.  cardam.  CO.    |»*-SK 
Aq.dest  Jiij.     M. 

Samat  4  drachmas  3tia  vel  4ta  q.q.  hora. 

In  the  bowel  affections  of  children,  ac- 
companied with  worms,  powdered  char- 
coal, in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains,  with 
one  grain  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  and  from 
three  to  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  taken  at 
bed-time,  acts  like  a  charm,  correcting  dis- 
ordered secretions  with  certainty  and  com- 
fort, and  promoting  a  healthy  tone  and  ac- 
tion. In  gastralgia  and  gastrodynia, 
charcoal  powder,  in  doses  of  30  or  40 
grains,  three  tiroes  a  day,  in  water,  seldom 
fails  to  give  relief;  and  in  cases  of  severe 
tenesmus,  accompanied  by  bloody  or  mu- 
cous stools,  an  injection  into  the  lower 
bowel  of  one  drachm  of  charcoal  powder 
in  a  small  quantity  of  thin  arrow-root  or 
<rruel,  has  been  found  to  give  almost  in- 

nt  relief. — Med,  Times  ff  Gaz^ 


RAPID  TREATMBNT  OF  .ITCH. 


The  remedy  here  mentioned  is  the  chlo- 
ride of  sulphur  dissolved  in  sulphuret  of 
carbon.    The  chloride,  easily  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  sulphur,  was  at 
first  employed  in  its  pure  state  in  minute 
quantities,  but  this  not  acting  promptly 
enough,  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  was,  after 
various,  trials  chosen  as  the  best  vehicle. 
Twelve  grammes  of  chloride  are  dissolved 
in  100  of  the  sulphuret,  this  being  the  ut- 
most quantity  required  for  an  adult    The 
application  should  be  made  in  a  well  ven* 
tilated  room,  removing  all  copper  articles 
liable  to  tarnish.    The  patient  is  placed 
quite  naked  on  a  stool,  and  his  head  is 
covered  with  an  immense  cone  made  of 
strong  paper,  opened  only  at  the  top,  so  as 
to  protect  the  face  from  the  eflect  of  the 
sulphureous  vapors  which  'exhale.    The 
The  whole  surface  is  rapidly  smeared  over 
with  the  mixture,  by  means  of  a  large 
badger's-hair-brush  or  charpie,  applying  it 
especially  to  the  parts  where  the  acari 
most  resort     Any  hospital  attendant  can 
do  thia    A  general  sense  of  heat,  without 
punfhl  smarting,  immediately  follows,  and 
the  patient  is  thus  cured  in  fir^  minutesL 
The  itching  ceases  as  if  by  magic    After 
thirty-six  hours  a  bath  is  taken,  the  pa- 
tient being  recommended  to  abstain  from 
washing  his  hands  and  neck  until  then ; 
and  baths  on  alternate  days  for  a  week,  to 
complete  the  treatment      CompIicationB 
that  may  have  arisen  may,  however,  re- 
quire treatment;  but  they  soon  subside. 
When  eczema  predominates,  some  gelati- 
nous or  starchy  baths  are  employed,  and 
porrigo  is  usually   relieved  by  alkaline 
baths.    When  the  complications  are  very 
aggravated,    they   should    be   somewhat 
modified    before   the  treatment   is  com- 
menced, or  this  may  cause  pain.     After 
disappearing,  the  itching  may  return  in 
five  or  six  days,  but  it  is  of  adifierentkind, 
dependent  on  persistent  poirigo,  and  re- 
lievable  by  alkaline  hatha— X'£/f«Mi»  Mtd^ 
icaie. 
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PBEVSNTIYS  TSKATHENT  OF  PUBBmSAL  FEVER. 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  AMPU- 
TATION  AT  THE  KNEE  JOINT, 
AND  OF  THE  THIGH. 

]£  Baudbks  atatea,  in  a  recent  eommu- 
nication  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  that 
the  above  question  is  one  of  those  that 
have  engaged  his  attention  daring  his  di- 
rectorship of  the  French  armj  in  the  East 
He  found  that  the  opinions  of  all  the  med- 
ical officers  whom  he  consulted,  whether 
in  the  Crimea,  at  Constantinople,  or  the 
mib'tary  hospitals  at  Marseilles  and  Tou- 
lon, were  in  favor  of  disarticulation  of  the 
knee  whenever  the  amputation  of  the  ex- 
tremity could  not  be  performed  below  the 
patella.  And,  in  fact,  the  disarticulation 
of  the  knee  has  succeeded  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  cases  oflener  than  the  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  even  when  performed  at  the 
lower  third.  But  the  disarticulation  is 
onlj  to  be  preferred  upon  one  express  con- 
dition— viz.,  that  it  be  performed  immedi- 
ately afler  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Con- 
secutively, amputation  of  the  thigh  should 
be  preferred.  This  second  statement 
agrees  in  every  respect  with  all  that  he 
has  observed,  written,  and  tan^^t  during 
the  ten  years  he  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Val-de-Qrace.  The  excellent  results  of 
disarticulation  of  the  knee,  especially  re- 
corded in  his  clioical  observations  upon 
gun-shot  wounds,  were  obtained  in  soldicm 
who  had  just  been  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battia  This  difference  in  the  results 
derivable  from  immediate  and  secondary 
amputation  at  the  knee-joint,  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  even  in  a  state  of  health  the 
size  of  the  bones  is  not  in  complete  accord 
with  the  amount  of  soft  parts— a  dispro- 
portion that  becomes  still  greater  when 
the  patient  has  loi>t  flesh  during  prolonged 
suffering  and  abundant  suppuration. 

In  another  eommunication,  M.  Baudens 
observes  that,  although  the  surgeons  of 
the  Sardinian  army  in  the  Crimea,  hesita- 
ted to  employ  chloroform,  those  of  the 
French  army  have  used  it  in  twenty-five 
thousand  cases  without  any  accident  re- 


sultiogi  It  was  always  administered  with 
great  care,  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  the  pro* 
duction  of  insensibility. — CompUs  Bemfui, 

« 

UPON  A  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT 
PREVENTIVE  OF  PUERPERAL 
FEVER. 

M  Piedagnel  communicated  to  th^ 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  in  its  sitting 
of  Nov.  24,  1856,  the  following  note  upon 
a  method  of  treatment  preventive  of  puer- 
peral fever  :-«->Dnring  an  epidemic  of  puer- 
peral fever,  at  Paris,  lying-in  women  were 
distributed  through  the  various  hospitals, 
and  a  certain  number  were  received  into 
the  wards  at  Hotel  Dieu,  under  the  charge 
of  M.  Piedagnel.  Conscious  of  the  un- 
certainty of  medication  against  this  dia- 
ease,  M  Piedagnel  thought  it  might  not  be 
impossible  to  prevent  its  occurrencci  and 
forthwith  endeavored  to  discover  the 
meana 

Knowing  thatquinine  had  often  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  this  disease,  and 
that  it  prevented  the  access  of  perniciouB 
intermittent  fever,  a  disease  usually  more 
severe  than  puerperal  fever,  and  recalling 
that  during  the  cholera  of  185^-54  he  had 
obtaioed  uadoobted  preventive  resttlle 
firom  its  use ;  knowing  also  that  iron, 
which  has  a  positive  action  upon  all  the 
economy,  has  also  been  empl<yyed  with 
advantage  against  puerperal  fever,  it  seem- 
ed that  by  associating  them  good  results 
might  accrue  from  their  administration. 
But  as  puerperal  fever  ordinarily  com- 
mences suddenly,  and  is  not  always  prece> 
ded  by  any  partial  alteration,  he  thought 
the  administratiop  of  these  medicaments^ 
which  could  not  produce  any  injurious  ra» 
suit,  might  be  made  before  the  appearanee 
of  the  disease,  when  its  irruption  was 
feared. 

The  patients  he  received  were  well 
watched,  and  kept  carefhlly  dean.  The 
windows  of  the  wards  were  kept  open  alp 
most  all  the  time,  even  at  night,  when  th« 
weather  would  permit;  .fire  was  kept  day 
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And  night  in  the  0tov«fl,  so  u  to  produce 
enirente  of  lur,  and  Uie  treatment  need  wais 
as  fblJowB:-^ 

Ab  soon  aa  a  woman  entered  the  wards 
to  lie-tn,  or  if  she  had  been  di^ered,  she 
took  two  pills,  each  containing  abont  one 
and  a  half  grains  of  qninhie,  and  fifteen 
grains  of  snib-carbonate  of  iron,  and  in  the 
evening  the  same  quantity ;  and  aa  long  as 
she  remained,  in  the  hospital  she  took 
morning  and  evening  the  same  dose,  drink- 
ing linden-flower  water  and  a  bottle  of  Spa 
water.  All  the  functions  were  watched 
and  preserved  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
physiological  integrity.  This  was  the 
treatment  in  simple  cases,  but  in  those  in 
whom  the  signs  of  the  fever  had  become 
developed,  the  dose  of  the  medicament 
was  increased  progressively  each  day  as 
high  as  5,  10,  and  15  grains  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  and  of  a  3j  to  a  3i6s  of 
the  iron.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms  be- 
came milder,  the  amount  of  the  medicar 
ments  were  reduced. 

Of  94  women  delivered  under  his  care, 
one  only  died  of  puerperal  fever  contracted 
in  his  wards. — Gazette  Medicate, 


8ANT0NIN  AS  AN  ANTHELMINTIC. 

BT  a.   O.  PBR&T  BSq.,  DBOZIOIUl. 

[The  very  satisfactory  effects  of  santonin 
in  expelling  round  and  thread  intestinal 
worms  are  not  generally  known.  Mr. 
Perry,  who  has  tried  its  effects  in  many 
cases,  says:] 

Among  the  first  cases  treated,  was  that 
of  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  to  whom  I 
gave  three  grains  of  santonin,  followed  in 
two  hours  by  an  aperient  powder;  this 
child  voided  the  next  moring,  at  one  time, 
thirty-seven  worms,  some  of  them  a  foot 
in  length,  of  the  lumbricoid  ascaris  kind. 
Two  children  in  another  family  were  simi- 
larly treated,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 
worms  came  fVom  each ;  again,  in  a  ftimi- 
ly  of  four,  124  worms  at  one  time,  and 
many  more  afterward,  followed  the  aperi- 


ent, each  child  having  taken  one  doee  of 
santonin.  I  could  instance  many  more 
cases  which  have  been  relieved  by  this 
medicine.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
worms,  I  give  a  tonic  mixture,  containing 
themuriated  tincture  of  iron  and  muriatic 
acid,  aind  change  the  diet  from  a  vegetable 
one  to  that  of  meat  and  bread.  My  cases 
all  do  very  well 

I  should  state  that  santonin  is  a  medi- 
cine that  may  be  administered  with  per- 
fect safety.  I  give  it  in  ita  crystalieed 
form,  between  bread  and  butter,  and  two 
hours  after  it  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jaJap; 
in  some  cases  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  occurs  before  the  worms  are  voided. 

The  persons  who  reside  in  the  locality 
in  which  I  have  met  with  these  cases,  are 
very  poor,  and,  from  the  high  price  of 
bread  this  winter,  have  had  recourse  to 
vegetables  of  the  commonest  description 
as  an  article'  of  ibod,  which  will  account 
fbr  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal. — Med,  7Tme«  and  GeueiUj 
May  17,  1856. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  TYPHUS  AND 
TTPHOIB  FEVER 


In  a  paper,  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Deitl  of 
Cracow,  advocates  a  nourishing  and  tonic 
plan  of  treatment  in  fevera  Pure  air  and 
good  nourishment  (not  mere  slope)  are,  in 
his  opinion,  of  far  greater  importance  than 
pharmaceutical  remedies ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  firee  use  of  acids,  especially  the 
phosphoric,  and  of  quinine  in  large  doses, 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 
Dr.  Deitl  even  objects  to  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  on  the  ground  that  the  head 
symptoms  in  fever  are  the  results,  not  of 
simple  cerebral  congestion,  but  of  dyscrasia, 
which  does  not  require  and  will  not  bear 
any  depressing  agencies  whatever.  The 
sentiments  and  practice  of  Dr.  Diet!  are 
indeed,  very  similar  to  the  sentiments  and 
practice  of  Dr.  Stokes,  and  others  of  the 
same  school. — Wien  Wockensckri/t 
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THE  INJECTION  OF  IODINE  INTO 
OVARIAN  CYBTS. 


Tli^fpk^  Ouarian  Drap$g^  and  mjeetmg 
Ae  C^tt  wUh  Iodine ;  fatal  rMiiil.*-The  fol- 
lowing outline  of  the  ease  will  prove  of  in- 
ieresi  at  the  preeent  moment;  it  has  been 
kindlj  furniehed  iia  by  Hr.  Geoi  W.  Law- 
xence»  hooee-pbysieiaii  to  King^s  College 
Hoepital:  * 

Maria  F.>  aged  thirty-iwo  jearsi  mother 
of  several  children,  the  eubyeoi  of  ovarian 
dropey  for  the  laat  eighteen  monthB,  twice 
tapped  during  the  last  three  nftontba  A 
large  nnilooular  eyat,  with  a  hard  tumor  at 
ita  baae,  somewhat  larger  than  a  fatifA 
liead.  Tapped  by  Kr.  Ferguson  on  the 
31  St  of  January,  1857;  and  four  ounces  of 
the  compound  tinoture  of  iodine  injected 
into  the  oyst,  with  four  ounces  of  water, 
nineteen  pints  of  fluid  having  be^  first 
drawn  off.  6he  died  the  sixth  day  after 
the  operationi  apparently  from  ejdiaustion, 
having  been  in  the  intermediate  time  al- 
most constantly  delirious;  and  having, 
during  the  first  four  days,  excessive  vomit* 
ing.  The  vomit  contained  iodine  in  hqrge 
quantity,  in  a  state  of  combination ;  iodine 
was  also  found  in  the  urine,  tears  and 
sweat  At  the  post-mortem;,  the  cyst  was 
f>und  to  be  a  large  unilocular  one,  occu- 
pying almost  the  whole  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  tumor  ai  its  base  to  consist  in  part 
of  a  large  number  of  stnall  oysts,  filled 
with  the  same  albnnunous  liquid  as  the 
laiger  cavity,  and  the  back  part  of  a  ma- 
lignant growth.  There  was  a  great  abun- 
dance of  lymph  thrown  out  in  the  larger 
cavity,  but  no  adhesion,  probably  because 
fluid  had  been  thrown  out  i^ain  so  rapidly 
as  to  separate  the  surfaces.  There  was  no 
trace  of  peritonitis,  nor  could  any  iodine 
be  found  in  any  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
by  careful  ana^sia. 

We  saw  a  second  ease  submitted  to  the 
same  treatment  last  Saturday.  The  pa- 
ticni  was  a  female,  aged  thirty'ilve  years, 
under  Dr.  Todd's  care.  She  had  been  tap- 
ped Ave  or  six  times  before,  which  was  re- 
paaled  on  the  piesent  occasion  by  Mr*  I 


Ferguson,  when  the  iodine,  about  a  pint  of 
the  solution,  was  injected  There  was  a 
number  of  immense  veins  coursing  over 
the  abdomen,  which  became  smaller  when 
the  fluid  was  withdrawn. 

We  may  remark  that  in  both  these  casee 
paracentesis  was  performed  with  the  pa- 
tients in  a  recumbent  posture  on  their  sideSp 
The  advantages  of  doing  it  in  this  position 
are  quite  apparent 

Ovarian  Cyst  injected  toith  itrong  tincture 
of  Iodine f  and  retained, — One  of  the  most 
suitable  and  proper  cases  submitted  to  this 
plan  of  treatment  we  saw  at  St  Mary's 
Hospital  on  the  1 1th  instant  The  patient, 
a  single  woman,  aged  40,  had  had  an  ova- 
rian tumor  more  than  twenty  years,  which 
was  tapped  for  the  first  and  onlj^  time 
about  twelve  years  ago,  when  thirteen  pints 
of  fluid  were  evacuated.  The  swelling  has 
been  slowly  and  gradually  increasing  since 
that  time,  and  as  it  was  now  proving  in- 
convenient from  its  weight  and  size,  it  was 
tapped  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Baker 
Brown,  when  the  patient  lay  on  her  left 
side  in  bed,  through  one  of  the  linnete  semi- 
kinares,  and  about  eighteen  pi^ts  of  a  dirty, 
slightly  greenish,  yellow  fluid  were  with- 
drawn, which  contained  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  albumen.  She  was  then  turned 
over  upon  her  back,  and  six  ounces  of 
strong  tinetore  of  iodine,  three  times  stron* 
ger  than  the  ordinary  tincture  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia,  and  undiluted  with 
water,  were  injected  into  the  cyst  through 
a  gum-elastic  catheter  passed  through  the 
trocar.  This  was  allowed  to  remain,  as  is 
the  custom  of  Mr.  Brown  in  such  cases, 
and  was  not  Ibllowed  by  the  sKghtest  pedtC 
In  fact,  as  the  patient  seemed  otherwise  a 
tranquil,  quiet,  healthy  woman,  the  resuK 
is  likely  to  be  a  soecessfttl  one.  When  re* 
action  sets  in  from  the  effects  of  the  iodine, 
Mr.  Brown  gives  wine,  as  very  great  pros- 
tration is  often  ^e  result  of  it  Generally 
in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  injection 
has  been  oompleted,  all  the  secretions  of 
the  body  become  most  remarkably  impre^ 
nated  with  iodine,  the  saliva  tasting  quite 
smag  of  it^XoA.  Lancet,  Miof,  18S7. 
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HYDBOPHOBIA. 


BT  ABBM.    LIVBZBTi  K.  D.,  NBW  HOPS,  FA. 


The  painful  recital  of  caeea  of  Hydro- 
phobia, ever  and  anon  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  has  induced  me  recently  to 
examine  more  closely  the  views  of  medi- 
cal men  thereon,  and  the  treatment  Em- 
ployed by  old  physic  in  this  terrific  and 
ever  mortal  disease.  This  review  hae,  if 
possible,  exhibited  to  my  mind  more  seri- 
ous and  destructive  errors,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  than  any  it  has  been  my  du- 
ty to  expose  in  my  preceding  articles;  er- 
rors so  gross  and  astounding,  as  to  be  al- 
most a  matter  of  surprise  to  myself 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  review,  I 
ask  a  thinking  public,  (for  doctors  will  not 
think,)  to  judge,  whether  the  regular  prac- 
tice in  this  frightful  disease  is  based  upon 
any  sound  pathological  principle,—- or  how 
&r  it  is  calculated  to  relieve  the  patient 
and  subdue  the  fell  poison  that  is  coursing 
in  his  system,  to  the  certain  destruction  of 
the  unhappy  and  unfortunate  victim ;  for 
the  "medical  faculty"  do  not  recognize  s 
single  cure  of  hydrophobia,  after  that 
dreadful  disease  has  declared  itself  by  its 
characteristic  symptoms. 

Beports  of  cure  have,  however,  time 
and  again  been  made  by  Thompson  and 
his  disciples, — but  as  they  are  not  from  a 
"legitimate  souroe,"  they  ai«  deemed  to  be 
not  sufficiently  well  authendoated,  to  se- 
cure the  credence  of  the  "proAassion." 

"Post-mortem  examinations  show  an  ab* 
senoe  of  all  definite  or  oonetant  traces  of 
organic  change,"  and  give  no  clue  to  a  ra- 
tional treatment  of  the  disease.  Indeed, 
with  the  new  light  which  Br.  Dixon  has 
oast  upon  the  world  of  medical  science, 
it  is  perfect  folly  longer  to  seek  a  know- 
ledge of  the  treatment  of  disease  in  the 
dissecting  room,  or  by  the  ofWepeated 
fiuroe  of  post-mortem  inspeotiona 

True,  there  is  "fireqttent  inflammadon  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  stomach"  observed,  wkioh  is 
sometimes  «t/^sntfd;  aad  all  aul^ois  ^^ak 


of  the  fauces,  oesophagus  and  bronchial 
tubes  being  filled  with  a  tough,  stringy 
mucus, — and  yet  the  general  fact  above 
mentioned,  with  the  "nature  of  the  symp- 
toms, sufficiently  mark  the  disease  as  be- 
longing secondarily,  to  the  nervons  sys- 
tem." From  whence  the  "excessive  ner- 
voQs  irritability  and  apprehension" — ^the 
^^pasmddic  contraction  of  the  muscles  ofthe 
fkuces" — the  general  "paroxysms  or  con- 
vulsions"— ^if  a  tomething  did  not  primariljf 
exert  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  that 
nervous  system  ? 

With  a  near  approximation  to  the  tnith, 
may  we  not  assert  that  these  symptoms 
ate  produced  by  the  impresnon  of  the  rab- 
id vims,  secreted  fVom  the  various  follicles 
and  glands,  and  poured  out  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  thence  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nex^ 
voue  system,  are  the  spasms  produced, — 
acting  *as  centers  or  sources  of  irritations, 
as  do  teething  in  infknis,  and  indigestible 
substances  in  the  stomachs  of  children, 
both  of  which  are  capable  of  exciting 
spasmodic  action  and  convulnons  in  their 
uninured  organisms? 

That  the  virus  is  thus  secreted,  is  indis- 

putable,-«-or  whence  power  of  the  rMd 

animal  to  inoculate  his  Mow  by  a  mere 

abrasion  of  the  cuticle  and  a  snfluslon  of 

the  part  with  a  little  saliva,  or  mucus  t 

Whence  also  the  '*Bigns  of  digestive  diaoiw 

der" — ^the  "difficulty  in  the  deglusion  of 

liquids" — the  coming  on  of  Angular  nerr- 

ous  paroxysms" — ^&e 'Sensation  of  stricture 

or  oppression  felt  about  the  throat  and 

chest,"—  and  the  ^'painfully  embamuning 

breathing?''    Whence  also  the  "copious 

secretion  of  a  viscid  mucus  m  the  fiiuoeSy 

which  the  patient  spits  ont  with  a  sort  of 

frantic  vehemence  and  rapidity,"  or  pulls 

out  the  'Viscid  secretion"  with  his  fingers, 

which  ore  "characteristic  features  of  the 

disease,"  as  well  as  "one  of  the  most  atii- 

king  phenomena  of  the  casef — Prof. 
WMl. 
Let  us  i^ow  examine,,  for  a  moment,  the 

effect  upoti  the  system  of  a  small  portion 

of  varicJus  or  small-pox  viruBi  introduced 

by  inoeulati.OB,  and.jmark  the 
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kting  between  tlie  action  of  the  rabid  vv- 
rufl,  and  the  Tims  of  the  small-pox, — ^mild- 
er in  the  latter  caae,  'tia  trne,  by  reason  of 
the  less  d^ree  of  virulency  of  the  poison, 
•-4>iit  yet  amply  strong  enovgh  to  mani- 
fest the  striking  reeenlblance. 

In  due  time  after  inoculation  for  sinall- 
pox,  the  stomach  becomes  disordered,  the 
iongne  coated,  with  general  pain  and  dis- 
tress. MneuB  also  collects  in  the  fauces, 
and  bronchial  tubes,  giving  occasion,  not 
mifrequently,  to  oppressed  breathing  or 
constriction  of  the  chest,  and  in  children 
to  coBTulsions  also.  But  in  this  case,  the 
system,  in  a  great  degree,  frees  itself  by 
Uie  development  of  a  copious  erop  of  pus- 
toles;  -whilst  the  physidan  rationally 
gives  emetics  where  indicated,  or  mild 
inirges  to  keep  the  stomach  free  from  any 
accomidatiou  of  foul  secretions,  whereby 
the  disease  is  soon  conducted  to  a  favora* 
ble  tennination. 

The  whole  system  then,  the  external 
surface,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  whidi 
is  a  mere  prolongation  of  the  cuticle,  the 
solids,  and  the  fluids  of  the  bo^y^  are  pois* 
oned  by  a  minute  spec  of  variolous  matter 
inserted  beneath  the  skin ; — or  whence  the 
power  to  ini^t  others  (not  {Protected),  by 
the  exhalations  IVom  ths  body,  from 
which  arises  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
odor. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  manifes- 
tation  of  hydrophobic  symptoms,  ''acute 
pain,  or  shocks  of  pain,  are  now  and  then 
felt  in  the  epigastrium,"  where  the  poison- 
ous virus  is  most  largely  effhsed.  The 
"tongue  is  generally  Air  red ;  often  a  burn- 
ing in  the  throat,  with  thirst  which  cannot 
be  allayed  ;**  and,  finally,  the  **skin  is  cov- 
ered  with  a  viscid  and  offensive  sweat;" — 
proving,  also,  that  the  whole  system,  as  in 
the  case  of  small-pox,  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  virua 

In  the  treatment  of  small-pox,  the  phy- 
sician assists  the  recuperative  powers  to 
throw  off  the  poison,  by  the  removal  of 
tbe  morbid  secretions  as  they  arise ;  but 
in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  where 
Hi  ere  is  ten-fold  greater  need  of  such  Uat- 
ora]  assistance,  he  either  debilitatiis  the 


system  by  resorting  to  blood-letting,  or 
fkstens  these  poisonous  effusions  within 
and  upon  him,  by  the  continued  adminis- 
tration of  opium,  morphia,  chloroform, 
and  other  similar  agencies. 

More  definitely,  then,  what  are  the  in* 
dications  fbr  a  thorough,  energetic,  and 
Buccessihl  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  as 
manifested  in  the  human  subject? 

Wherfore  are  we  recommended  by  our 
standard  text-books,  daily  to  evacuate  the 
morbid  secretions  from  the  muciparous 
and  other  glands  throughout  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  in  cases  of  epidemic  fever? 
Why  do  they  advise  emetics  where  thers 
is  oppression  from  accumulation  of  mucus, 
or  where,  by  the  presence  of  nausea  and 
vomiting,  there  is  fhrther  evidence  of  dis- 
ordered stomach? 

This,  though,  is  rational  treatment;  but 
wherefore  do  they,  in  a  case  of  hydropho- 
bia, fhsten  down  those  more  poisonous  se- 
cretions upon  the  patient,  by  successively 
trying  "opium — acetate  of  lead — tobacco 
— mercury — arsenic — ^venesection,  ad  deii' 
quium  animi — cantharides — white  helle- 
bore— injecting  warm  water  into  the  veins 
— or  solution  of  morphia,"  &c.,  &c  In  the 
name  of  humanity  and  mercy — in  the 
name  of  hecatombs  of  victims  which  each 
generation  has  yielded,  we  ask  why  this 
treatment?  The  patient  is  not  only  not 
permitted  to  die  a  natural  death,  but  the 
physician  virtually,  and  actually  assists,  by 
such  a  course,  a  lethiferous  poison  still 
further  to  crush  all  nervous  energy — to 
paralyze  all  vital  action.  Would  not  eve- 
ry case  of  epidemic  fever,  or  other  malig- 
nant disease,  terminate  fatally,  under  a 
treatment  such  as  that  to  which  the  rabid 
patient  is  subjected  ? 

The  nature  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms 
manifested,  and  the  poat-mortem  appear- 
ances, (so  far  as  they  are  worth  anything), 
indicate  the  use  of  such  medicines  and 
means  as  will  at  once  by  their  diffusive  na- 
ture penetrate  and  cleanse  the  pulmonic 
and  digestive  apparatus  of  the  morbid  se- 
cretions as  rapidly  as  they  are  effused,  and 
stimulate  and  uphold  the  vitality  of  the 
nervous  system.    If  these  morbid  secre* 
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tions  are  not  Temoved,  but  are  fastened 
within  and  upon  the  patient^  they  must 
necessarily  act  powerfully  upon  the  sentient 
esUremities  of  the  afferent  nerves,  and  by 
the  reflex  action  ore  conveyed  back  to  the 
Qircumferenee  by  the  efferent  nerveer-4he 
fifth  and  eighth  pairs  particularly — to  the 
fiMse,  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  upon  the 
ezcito-motory  system  of  Sir  Marshall  HaU, 
the  violent  spasms  mainly  depend. 

Holding  it  to  be  a  self-evident  trath|  that 
the  hydrophobic  virus  is  poured  out  upon 
the  mucous  membrane — otherwise  the  dis- 
ease could  not  be  communicated  by  a  biu 
OK  the  saliva — ^the  indication  in  treatment 
is  to  remove  the  coiim,  and  the  ^ect  will 
of  necessity  cease. 

For  this  purpose  we  should  have  pre- 
pared the  following  tincture : — 

Myrrh  1  lb«,  Capsicum  2  oz.,  Brandy  1 
galL  Let  these  macreate  about  ten  days 
in  a  warm  place— decant,  and  add  to  the 
dear  tincture  Jib.  each  of  lobelia  seed, 
capsicum,  and  valerian.     After  standing 

an  additional  ten  days,  the  tincture  is  ready 
for  use. 

Administration. — ^When  the  undoubted 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  which  are 
known  to  every  one,  manifest  themselves, 
with  the  paroxysms  supervening,  let  the 
wound  or  cicatrice  be  kept  constantly  wet 
with  cloths  saturated  with  this  tincture, — 
use  the  hot  stimulating  foot-bath,  or  the 
warm  vapor-bath — if  the  surface  be  cold 
gnd  cramped,  give  a  strong  infusion  of 
bayberry  and  capsicum,  with  from  two  to 
three  table-spoonfulls  of  the  above  tincture, 
every  20,  30,  or  60  minutes,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  paroxysms,  repeating  the 
same  until  free  vomiting  ensues.  As  an 
adjuvant,  to  shorten  the  convulsions,  chlo- 
roform may  be  inhaled,  and  ii^jections  of 
the  above  tea  and  tincture  may  be  con- 
joined ,'  indeed,  the  case  may  occur,  where 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  so  great, 
that  our  whole  dependence,  for  the  time 
being,  must  be  upon  these  latter  means, 
conjoined  with  the  hot,  or  vapor-bath.  In 
such  cases  vitality  is  so  much  depressed, 
that  these  stimulo-relaxant  injections  are 


generally  retained,  until  they  impress  the 
whole  system,  and  produce  fUJl  vomiting. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  treatment 
will  beapparentuponamoment'srefleotion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  astringedt  or  *^ti» 
canker"  inftision  of  the  bayberry,  rendered 
diffusive  and  stimulating  by  thecapuoum, 
is  a  powerful  detergent  to  the  fauces,  and 
alimentary  caoal,  while  it  stimulates,  al 
the  same  time,  the  whole  glandular  sys* 
tern  to  a  more  healthy  action.  The  stim- 
ulating foot-baths  have  a  derivative  efifeoty 
and  the  vapor  bath  both  assists  in  relax- 
ing spasm,  equaliziag  the  eiroulation,  and 
throwing  all  ^ete  matters  to  the  surfoce^ 
— and  thus  are  those  "cc^ous  offensive 
perspirations"  temoved;  while  the  com* 
pound  tincture  of  lobelia,  containing,  as  il 
does,  the  sanatlv-e  properties  of  the  myrrh, 
the  dtffuave,  stimukiting  and  wanning 
properties  of  the  brandy  and  capsicum,  the 
tonic  and  sedative  effects  of  the  valerian 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  potent, 
antispasmodic,  diffusible,  and  revivifying 
properties  of  the  lobelia,  when  thus  oon^ 
bined,  exert  a  geuetally  recuperative  pow- 
er by  relaxing  nervous  spasms;  freeing  the 
system  (by  emeeis)  of  all  irritating,  poi^ 
sonous  secretions;  by  stimulating  the  or- 
gans of  vitality  to  healthy  aCtiOBy  and  re- 
storing the  whole  economy  to  its  wonted 
healthy  play. 

After  the  bath,  the  vomiting  As.,  the 
patient  will  become  tranquil,  and  paasi 
perhaps,  several  hours  in  refreshing  slum* 
ber,<^to  awaken,  however,  to  a  renewal  of 
the  paroxysms,  dread  of  water  dca,  because 
fresh  quantities  of  poison  are  secreted  and 
thrown  upon  the  primoi  vic^  These  par* 
oxjrsms  must  be  overpowered,  and  the 
poison  removed  again  and  again  by  a  re- 
petition of  the  $ame  eowrse  till  all  is  cafan 
again;  administering,  during  the  rtmU* 
siansj  quinine  and  hydro-cyaaio  acid  lax^ge- 
ly,  and  -  repeatedly ;  and  by  thus  penever- 
ing  for  a  few  days,  we  shall  have  the  pleae- 
urahle  satisfactiou  of  witneasii^  a  recore* 
ry  from  a  disease  which  is  emphatically 
the  opprobrium  of  medical  science, 

Then  would  Prof  Wood,  (and  other 
learned  authorities),  be  no  longer  under  the 
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kuiiiliaUng  seeeiiHy  of  de«l«riiig  the  iff- 
mortmci  of  IIm  profetaion  to  ihd  world,  in 
tko  foUoi^  langiisie : -^ '^he  whole 
mftgaaine  of  thenpoutkB  h«8  been  ex- 
huMtfd  in  the  tareatmenfc  of  hydropho* 
fai^"  "I  do  not  pretend/'  ooaoluded  be, 
'to  reoommend  nnyeomee  of  treatment, 
where  I  can  adduce  no  sound  therapetOie' 
alprineifie  in  its  flnpportr* 

Further  remarks  upon  hydrophobia,  its 
nature,  ibc.,  and  casee  of  iHtes  of  venom- 
oua  serpenta,  will  be  died  hereafter;  which 
were  cured  by  attention  to  the  rational 
priBOiples  herein  deeeribed,  though  by  dif* 
ferent  me^eal  agendea— JMMteol  WoM. 

CHINESE  OFHTH  SMOKING. 

CliTe,  in  his  dewription  of  China^  and 
Ghineae  cuatoma^  states  that  one  of  the 
streets  of  Canton  is  occupied  entirely  by 
ahope  for  the  sale  of  this  deadly  drug: 
"One  of  the  objects  in  this  place,  that  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  vint,  was  the  opium 
smoker  in  his  heaven;  and  certainly  it  b 
a  fearfiil  sight,  although  not  so  degrading 
ia  the  eye  ^  the  drunkard  from  spirits, 
lowered  to  the  level  of  a  brute,  and  wal- 
lowing in  his  filth.  The  idiot  smile  and 
death-like  stupor,  however,  of  the  opium 
debauchee,  has  som^thiog  &r  more  awful 
to  the  gase  than  the  beastiality  of  the 
kUtsK.  The  rooms  where  they  sit  and 
•■loke  are  sunounded  by  wooden  couches, 
with  places  for  the  head  to  rest  upon,  and 
f^nerally  a  side  room  is  devoted  to  gam- 
bling. The  pipe  ia  reed  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  aperture  in  the  bowl 
for  the  admiasion  of  the  opium  is  not 
Istfgsr  than  a  pin's  head. 

The  drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind  of 
conserve,  and  a  very  email  portion  of  it 
Im  auiBeienfc  to  charge  it|  one  or  two  whiffs 
being  the  ntmoat  that  can  be  inhaled  from 
m  aingle  pipe,  and  the  smoke  is  taken  into 
iKe  laags  as  from  the  hooka  in  India  On 
m  beginner,  one  or  two  pipes  will  have  an 
<tifhitj  Imi  an  old  stager  will  continue  smo* 
Ung  for  houra    At  the  head  of  eadi 


couch  is  placed  a  small  lamp^  the  fire  must 
be  held  to  the  drug  daring  the  process  of 
inhaliDg,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  filling 
and  properly  lighting  the  pipe,  there  ia 
generally  a  person  who  waits  upon  tho 
smoker  to  perform  the  offica  A  few  daya 
of  this  fearful  luxury,  when  taken  to  ex- 
cess, gives  a  pallid  and  haggard  look  to 
the  ihoe,  and  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks, 
will  change  the  strong  and  healthy  man 
into  little  better  than  an  idiot  skeleton. 
The  paia  they  suffer  when  deprived  of  tbo 
dn^;,  after  long  habit,  no  language  can  ex- 
plain, and  it  is  only  when  to  a  owtain  de- 
gree under  its  influence  that  their  fiumltiea 
are  aliva  In  the  houses  devoted  to  their 
ruin,  these  infatuated  peo]^  may  be  seen 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  all  the 
different  stages,  some  entering  half  dis* 
traded  to  feed  the  craving  appetite  they 
had  been  obliged  to  subdue  during  the  day, 
and  others  laughing  and  talking  wildly 
under  the  effects  of  a  first  pipe ;  while  the 
couches  around  are  filled  wiUi  their  differ^ 
ent  occupants,  who  lie  languid  with  an  id* 
iot  smile  upon  their  countenances,  too 
much  under  the  influences  of  the  drug  to 
care  for  passing  events,  and  fast  merging 
to  the  wished  for  consummation.  The  last 
scene  in  this  tragic  play,  is  generally  a 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  species 
of  deadhouse,  where  lie  stretched  those 
who  had  passed  into  a  state  of  bliss  the 
opium  smoker  madly  seeks — ^an  emblem  of 
the  long  sleep  to  which  he  is  blindly  hur* 
rying." 


LUPULIN  IN  SPERMATOBBHOSA. 

De.  Pmorsok  has  employed  lupulin  for 
several  years  in  a  great  number  of  caaea 
in  which  spermatorrhoea  seemed  to  depend 
upon  no  mechanical  causa  At  first,  he 
used  to  give  two  grains  night  and  morning; 
but  finding  such  doses  of  no  avail,  he  prof 
scribed  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  to  be  ta* 
ken  just  before  bedtime,  prohibiting  the 
driaking  of  water  after  it  F^om  such 
doasa,  even  oontinned  for  a  long  time,,  ha 
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has  fbuDd  bo  mcoDTenienoe  to  arise,  while 
they  have  acted  beneficially  on  the  diaease. 
In  some  cases  he  combined  with  it  one  or 
two  grains  of  pnlr.  digitalea.  A  valuable 
peculiarity  in  the  operation  of  lupnlin,  is 
the  beneficial  action  it  exerts  npon  the  di- 
gestive process,  which  so  oilen  8nfi\ir8  in 
these  cases.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  miti- 
gating the  urethral  irritation  and  dis- 
charges consequent  on  former  excesses,  and 
in  many  cases,  more  so  than  iron  or  qui- 
nine. Its  especial  utility  in  the  chordeeof 
gonorrhoea,  Dr.  Pescheok  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  witnessing.  It  is  best  ad- 
ministered without  any  additions  that 
might  diminish  its  bitterness,  as  its  effects 
are  very  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of 
this  property.  Old  lupulin  dej^ved  of  its 
oil  and  bitter  taste  is  almost  always  useless. 
— 3uckner$'  Rupert,  fur  Pharm,,  No.  I, '50. 
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HEALTHY      AND      UNHEALTHY 

HOUSES. 


No  fiict  is  better  established  than  this, 
viz.,  that  dwellings  so  located  as  not  to 
have  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  on  either 
side,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  on 
which  the  light  is  freely  admitted.  There 
is  more  ucknese  in  shaded  houses  than  in 
those  about  which  light  and  air  circulate. 
But  the  worst  of  all  houses,  and  those 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness  is 
recognized,  taken  for  a  series  of  years,  will 
probably  be  found  in  such  as  have  base- 
ment stories.  They  cannot  be  constructed 
when  any  of  the  rooms  for  family  purpo- 
ses are  below  the  land  or  sheet  level,  as 
not  to  be  objectionable  in  many  respects, 
independently  of  the  first  of  all  considera^ 
tions,  health.  Builders  are  constantly  vi- 
olating the  laws  of  health  in  cities,  by  per- 
sisting in  the  erection  of  basement  stories, 
and  no  arguments  have  been  successful  in 
persuading  them  to  keep  the  kitchens, 
breakfast  and  dining  room  above  ground. 
It  is  quite  time  that  some  municipal  r^gu* 
lations  were  instituted  in  reference  to  this 
important   point     Besides  the  confined 


gases,  gatherings  of  dampness,  leakages 
of  pipes,  fetid  air  under  the  floors, — the 
concealment  of  vermin,  discoloration  of 
paint,  and  the  difilculty  that  sooner  or  la- 
ter is  diseoverable  in  the  drainage—the 
erection  of  houses  with  underground  base- 
ments should  not  be  encouraged. — Medical 
World. 

NO  SICKNESS. 


No  persons  are  more  gratified  at  intelli- 
gence like  this,  that  it  is  a  time  of  almost 
universal  health,  thaa  physicians.  It  ia 
mainly  due  to  an  observance  of  the  rules 
they  prescribe,  that  this  happy  state  of  the 
public  health  has  been  attained. 

When  the  people  are  willing  to  be  ad- 
vised by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  principles,  on  the  observance  of  which, 
an  exemption  from  sickness  somewhat  de- 
pends, instead  of  dosing  themselves  and 
dabbling  with  quack  preparations,  they 
may  calculate  upon  an  increase  of  years, 
and  fewer  aches  and  pains — ^the  penaltiea, 
invariably,  of  violation  of  some  vital  law. 

It  is  a  lamentable  misfortune  for  indi- 
viduals to  settle  down  upon  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  an  absolute  fact,  vis :  that  thej 
understand  their  own  constitution.  Thej 
impose  upon  nobody  but  themselves.  The 
consequence  of  such  inflUlible  knowledge 
of  the  processes  going  on  within  their 
complicated  animal  stracture  often  leads 
to  a  derangement  of  the  functions  and  ofr- 
gans  in  the  unwise  attemift  to  keep  them 
in  order. 

Never  take  drugs  without  the  advice  of 
a  competent  medical  practitioner;  and 
whether  it  is  agreeable  or  not  to  ibllow  his 
direction,  by  no  means  allow  a  crude  theo- 
ry, based  upon  no  rational  data,  interfere 
with  his  advice. 

Were  physicians  to  treat  patients  as  in- 
valids abuse  themselves,  under  the  mista- 
ken idea  that  they  understand  their  sensa- 
tions better  than  those  who  make  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  the  altabsorbing  per- 
snit  of  life,  the  courts  of  law  would  de- 
mand iDvettigfttiona. 


TBEATIONT  OdT  A8r8lftA.^-aAU  Of  POISONS. 
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PttbHe  htMtk  18  really  of  more  impor* 
than  indiTtduid  oaees  of  sickneBS. 
Loeftl  trade,  oommereiid  intwcourse  witk 
teeigtt  natioiiai  and,  in  short)  whatever  iB 
gained  for  the  pnxi^fity  of  a  oommnnity, 
eitfcer  in  towa  or  eottotry,  are  ecsentially 
iaflaeiuted  by  the.etability  of  the  pablio 
faealUi. 

Theee  oonaidex^ttone  have  girea  rise  to 
a  difltiact  branch  of  sanitary  researches 
wkhia  the  last  twenty  years.  Sewerage, 
fte  introdvction  of  water  from  pnreeonrees^ 
and  the  removal  of  all  deoompoeing  mat- 
im  from  the  midst  of  densely  settled  die- 
tmtoy  oeoupy  a  high  order  of  minde  in  the 
haUs  of  legjdation.  And  if  still  Airther 
aotploraitons  were  inatitnted  by  the  State 
goremments^  to  secure  the  people  from 
anrprisals  of  epidemics,  often  developed 
or  propagated  through  the  negligent  ad- 
ittinistration  of  those  whose  express  duty 
is  to  remove  all  probable  sources  of  dis- 
ease fh>m  narrow  streets,  confined  yards, 
and  damp  houses,  it  would  be  a  noble 
•dhievemeni — Mtdieal  World, 


TBEATMEN^r  OF  ASTHKA. 
sr  a  8.  STawBLL,  il  d. 

There  are  lew  disceacfl  falling  under  a 
pbyaietaii's  observattoui  in  the  treatment 
of  which  his  means  are  more  limited,  and 
followed  with  lees  satisihctory  results^  than 
iJiai  of  spasmodic  asthnuL  So  general  is 
ibis  opinion,  that  seldom  is  a  physician 
eonaulted,  except  in  extreme  cases. 

I  have  adnunistered  the  hyd.  potassa  in 
lliis  disease,  with  most  decided  temporary 
and  permanent  relie£  Exhibited  in  five- 
g^ain  doses  three  times  a  day,  the  effect  is 
inunediate  and  marked.  Of  the  rationale 
of  its  effects  I  am  ignorant;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  is  soon  followed  by  a 
alight  expectoration  of  viscid  mucus,  at* 
leaded  with  an  amelioration  of  all  the 
moat  argent  symptoma  In  hay  asthma, 
rose  fever,  and  oases  analogous  to  true 
apaamodic  asthma— caused  by  certain  per- 
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fumes,  vapors,  &a — this  remedy  produces 
the  same  relief  T^at  hyd.  potassa  pos- 
sesses a  specific  infiuence  upon  the  air 
passages,  I  think  is  undoubted,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  learn  that  it  will  be  found  one 
of  our  most  efficacious  remedies  in  ''pseu* 
do-membranous"  croup,  to  disengage  the 
false  membrane  after  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion has  been  reduced  Will  the  profes- 
sion give  it  a  trial  ISottm  Jled.  ^  Surg, 
Jowmal, 

SALE  OF  POISON. 

Sydney  Smith  said  that  railroad  aoci-> 
dents  would  never  receive  proper  attention 
until  a  bishop  had  been  smashed  by  one; 
No  ecclesiastical  Quintus  Curtius  has  yet 
ofiered  himself  for  immolation ;  and,  there* 
fore,  the  little  attention  hitherto  bestowed 
on  the  subject  has  led  to  nothing  in  the 
way  of  improvement  But  if  the  postu- 
late of  the  witty  divine  equally  apply  to 
other  subjects,  we  may  entertain  hope  thiU 
a  check  will  Boon  be  put  to  the  indiscrimi* 
nate  sale  of  poisona  On  the  last  night  pf 
the  last  Session,  the  Karquis  of  West- 
meath  informed  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
a  child  of  one  of  his  own  relations  had 
been  poisoned  by  medicines  which  a  boy  in 
a  chemist's  shop  at  Worthing  had  improp* 
erly  prepared.  This,  said  his  lordshipi 
proved  the  necessity  of  some  restrictive 
measure,  and  he  wished  to  know  what 
Government  proposed  to  da  As  Qovem* 
ment  was  just  then  at  its  last  gaq>,  and 
itself  dying  fVom  the  effects  of  a  poison  of 
wondrous  subtlety,  being  ^'stung  to  death 
by  slanderous  tongues,"  no  definite  state- 
ment was  made  as  to  the  steps  that  would 
be  taken,  now  that  the  child  of  a  relation 
of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  haa 
suffered.  Of  course  the  matter  was  stated 
to  be  under  consideration  of  Government 
Equally  of  course  there  were  innumerable 
difltoilties  hedging  round  the  subject 
Law  givers  seem  to  fozget  that  it  is  onlgr 
the  fiMit  of  the  existence  of  these  difiioo^ 
ties  which  makes  legiB]atj€>a  either  aece^ 
sary  or  desirable.— XoiMion  Xencet 
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Part  3.-Editorial 


USE  OF  POISONS  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  LIQUORS. 


The  injurious  effects  of  this  practice  are 
becoming  daily  more  apparent,  and  the 
evidence  that  the  people  are  thus  being 
poisoned  by  thousands,  is  accumulating 
with  a  truly  alarming  rapidity.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  poisonous  drugs 
were  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
brandies,  wines,  &c,  but  it  is  now  discov- 
ered that  the  most  virulent  poisons  are 
used  in  the  process  of  distilling. 

''A  few  evenings  since,"  says  a  city  paper 
of  a  recent  date,  "a  woman  was  found 
in  a  retired  part  of  Western  Row  in  a  state 
of  helpless  intoxication,  with  an  infant 
babe  clinging  to  the  breast  of  its  degraded 
parent  In  reply  to  questions  asked  her,  she 
•tated  that  she  drank  two  or  three  glasses 
of  whiskey,  when  she  became  oblivious  to 
all  that  passed,  until  she  awoke  to  con- 
aciousness  within  the  cell  of  the  watch- 
house.  This  plea  of  entire  forgetfulness 
alter  drinking  a  few  glasses  of  liquor,  is  be- 
coming very  common,  which  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  fact  that  6tr}'chnine,  arse- 
liic,  and  other  poisonous  substances  are 
used  in  manufacturing  whiskey." 


THE  ELECTROLYTIC  INSTITUTION 
OF  CINCINNATI 

This  institution  was  organized  for  the 
electrolysis  of  mercury,  lead,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  other  deleterious  metals  from 
the  system.  The  proof  is  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  these  poisonous  minerals 
will  lie  secreted  within  the  system  for  years, 
imd  during  that  time  will  cause  a  variety 
of  symptoms  more  or  less  severe,  often  ter^ 
minating  in  the  death  of  the  patient  Now 
that  the  proof  is  susceptible  of  easy  dem- 
onstration, that  the  voltaic  current,  when 
properly  applied,  will  speedily  withdraw 


these  metals  fVom  the  system,  we  hare 
deemed  it  necessary  to  organise  an  institii- 
of  poisonous  minerals  within  the  system. 
The  great  number  of  patients  who  are  con- 
stantly calling  upon  us,  or  eorrespondiag 
with  us,  must  be  accommodated.  Besides^ 
the  wants  of  the  community  reqnire  that 
an  institution  of  the  kind,  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  experienced  persons,  should 
be  established  in  this  city.  This  will  po»* 
sess  its  M\  significance  when  we  recog- 
nize the  fkot,  that  the  great  majority  of 
I  chronic  and  other  similar  diseases,  witii 
which  the  people,  are  afflicted,  originate 
through  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  that 
this  metal,  with  all  its  accompanying  dis- 
eases, can  be  removed  from  the  system  in 

from  one  to  three  sittings  of  half  an  hour 
eadi. 

It  has  been  denied  that  mercury  can  be 
electrolysed  from  the  system,  but  this  de- 
nial has  been  made  by  those  who  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  laws  pertaining  to 
the  electrolysis  of  metals.    Were  they  at 
all  cognizant  of  those  laws,  they  wpnld  at 
once  ^rceive,  that  the  passage  of  metallic 
particles  through  living  tissues  is  equally 
as  felicitous  as  their  passage  through  dead 
onea    .In  fact,  careful   experiment  has 
proved  that  the  living  tissues  possess  a 
power  of  assisting  the  voltaic  current  in 
the  expulsion  of  all  metallic  particles  for- 
eign to  the  system  fVom  it,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  withdrawal  of  mercury,  lead,  and 
other  deleterious  metals  fh>m  the  living 
system,  is  more  speedily  and  thoroughly 
done,  than  through  the  dead  one.    This 
being  known  from  thorough  and  careful 
experiment,  repeated  again  and  again  upon 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  subject,  the 
next  inquiry  is,  whether  the  presence  of 
mercury,  lead,  A:c.,  within  the  system,  can 
cause  disease;  and  previous  to  that,  whe- 
ther these  metals  will  remain  within  the 
system  for  any  length  of  time.    The  elec- 
trolysis of  mercury  from  the  systems  of 
those  who  have  not  taken  a  grain  of  any 
mercurial  preparation  for  twelve  years, 
forever  lays  at  rest  the  negative  of  the  lat- 
ter inquiry.    We  now  know  that  mercury 
has  been  withdrawn  ftom  the  system  after 
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tion  expreaely  for  the  electrioftl  treatment 
of  those  diseases  incident  to  the  presence 
esdsting  there  for  a  dozen  years.  The  case 
of  Mr.  £.  C.  Hawkins,  our  eminent 
photographer,  is  proof  of  this.  That  the 
presence  of  mercury  causes  a  series  of  dis- 
eases, or  affections,  always  renewed  and 
continuous,  and  equally  painftil,  has  been 
proved  in  innumerable  cases.  The  case 
spoken  of  above  may  be  cited  in  illus- 
tration. For  twelve  years  Mr.  Hawkins 
suffered  indescribable  miseiy.  His  swol- 
len and  distorted  joints  speak  volumes  in 
proof  of  the  mischief  that  a  little  mercury 
securely  lodged  within  the  system  wiU  do. 
For  twelve  years  Mr.  Hawkins  did  not  get 
perhaps  one  single  night's  calm,  uninter- 
rupted rest  But  from  and  after  the  day 
that  he  was  electrolysed,  (when  over  a 
drachm  of  quicksilver  was  drawn  from 
him),  he  has  eigoyed  placid,  undisturbed 
rest,  throughout  the  entire  night;  nor  has 

he  had  a  recurrence  of  those  terribly  pain- 
ful affections. 

This  is  only  one  among  many  similar 
instances  that  we  could  adduce  in  proof, 
that  the  great  majority  of  continued  and 
painful  affections  are  nothing  else  than  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  mercury  within 
the  system.  Frequently  a  sitting  of  half 
an  hour  will  remove  those  causes  of  se- 
vere disease,  which  have  been  torturing 
the  body  fbr  years. 
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VIBURIN. 

BT  OBOVSB  OOS,  M.  D. 


[Tlie  following  communication  was  re- 
ecived  to  late  fbr  insertion  in  the  regular 
department] 

Yiburin  is  derived  from  the  bark  of  the 

Tibumum  Oxycoccus.     Nat,  Ord.,  Capri- 

foliaceis;  iSer.  <Sy<f.,  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Common  names,  High  Cranbery,  Cramp 

Bark.    By  some  authors  it  is  recogaized 
as  V.  Opulua. 

The  bark,  on  correct  analysis,  yields 

foiOT  distinct  principles,  namely,  one  resi* 

noid,  two  rerins,  and  one  alkaloid    These 

Amr  prineiplee  oonstitate  the  entirs  thera- 


peutic yield  of  the  plant,  and,  when  iso- 
lated, deprived  of  the  presence  of  non-me- 
dicinal matters,  and  re-combined  in  nor- 
mal proportions,  form  the  viburin  under 
consideration.  Yiburin  is  identical  in  the- 
rapeutic properties  and  employment  with 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived  Hence, 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  properties 
and  uses  of  the  crude  article,  will  simply 
need  to  make  a  transfer  of  that  knowledge. 

To  those  who  have  not  as  yet  embraced 
this  article  in  their  list  of  remedies,  I  can 
speak  authoritatively  in  regard  to  its  value 
as  an  antispasmodic.  Accustomed  for 
many  years  to  gather  and  use  the  crude 
bark,  I  feel  myself  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  the  viburin.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  years,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  prescribe  it  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  and  in  no  instance  have 
I  remarked  any  discrepancy  of  therapeutic 
action  between  this  preparation  and  the 
crude  bark.  Further  than  this,  I  would 
state  that  I  have  realized  greater  prompti- 
tude of  action,  and  certainty  of  result 

Viburili  is  of  especial  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  peculiar  to  females.  Ame- 
norrhea, dysmenorrhea,  hysteria,  convul- 
sions, including  puerperal  after-pains,  etc^ 
afford  indications  for  its  exhibition.  It 
maybe  given  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  of  the  organic  remedies  The  fol- 
lowing is  with  me  a  favorite  prescription : 

Bf  Viburin, 
Caulophyllin, 

Oypripedin,    aa.        gr.  vig, 
Gelsemin,  gr.  iv.     M. 

Make  eight  powders ;  give  one  every  two 
hours  until  complete  relief  is  aflbrded 

This  I  have  found  of  singular  efficacy 
in  relievmg  the  pains  and  spasms  attendant 
upon  dysmenorrhea.  In  severe  cases  the 
dose  may  be  repeated  every  hour.  The 
combination  may  be  varied  by  substituting 
scutellarin  for  the  cypripedin,  macrotin  for 
the  caulophyllin,  and  the  proportions  may 
be  altered  to  suit  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner,, or  the  indicaUons  of  the  case. 

A  combination  of  viburin  and  asclepin 
will  be  found  of  great  service  in  relieving 
the  immediate  symptoms  of  iSatalentcolie. 
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In  fiicti  in  all  spumodic  affeotions  of  the 
•tomach  and  bowels,  it  will  be  found  a  Tal- 
liable  auxiliary  remedy. 

I  well  remember  an  incident  which  oc- 
eorred  in  my  native  county,  a  few  years 
aince,  illustrative  of  one  of  those  mistakes 
which  will  sometimes  occur  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  discreet  I  had  the  narration 
ftom  the  lips  of  the  "perpetrator"  himself 
Being  called  one  evening  to  visit  a  patient 
sofferii^  from  a  severe  attack  of  cholera 
morbus,  in  great  haste,  he  seised,  as  he 
supposed,  his  bottle  of  "cholera  syrup," 
and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
Arrived,  and  hastily  diagnosing  his  case, 
he  proceeded  to  administer  his  "specific" 
in  accordance  with  established  usages.  In 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  he 
was  rewarded  for  his  toils  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  rapidly  improving  condition 
of  his  patient,  the  results  justifying  the 
*Yaith  that  was  in  him,"  relative  to  the 
potenqr  of  his  remedy.  On  visiting  his 
patient  nej^  day,  he  found  him  convales- 
cent Such  marked  success  of  course 
served  to  stimulate  him  to  expatiate  upon 
the  value  of  his  preparation,  when  lo  1  on 
a  nearer  inspection  of  the  "friendly"  bottle, 
he  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  discov- 
ering that^  instead  of  "cholera  syrup,"  he 

had  been  administering  "mothers'  cor- 
dial 1" 

This  incident  serves  to  confirm  the  anti- 
spasmodic properties  claimed  for  the  vibur- 
num— ^it  being  one  of  the  chief  constituents, 
together  with  the  caulophyllum,  or  blue 
cohosh. 

In  all  cases  where  a  certain,  uniform,  and 
reliable  antispasmodic  is  demanded,  the 
practitioner  will  find  this  not  to  disappoint 
his  expectations.  The  cramps  following 
the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses, 
to  which  many  aged  females  are  subject, 
may  be  effectually  relieved  by  this  remedy. 
The  spasmodic  pains  which  follow  as  se- 
quents  in  the  train  of  fractures  and  luxa- 
tions of  the  joints,  may  be  almost  invaria* 
bly  mitigated  or  cured  by  the  use  of  the 
viburin* 

The  vibnrin  may  be  profitably  combined 
with  the  v^etable  tonics,  such  as  oomin, 


cerasein,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  contriba- 
ting  to  the  permaneficy  of  its  actiOD. 

The  dose  of  the  viburin  is  from  three  lo 
five  grfins. 

New  York,  Ma^,  1857. 


LIBBABT  OF  THS  COLLEGE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books 
cently  donated  to  the  library  of  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute: 

BT  XDWAIU)  H.  DDCOX,  X.  D.,  NXW  TOBX| 

8  volumes  Scalpel 

BT  BOBACB  OBSBN,  U.  D.,  KSW  Tt»fcK, 

Treatise  on  Bronchitis,  Polypi  of  the 
Larynx,  Treatise  on  Croup. 

BT  O.  p.  PUTKAM  St  GO,  VJSW  TOBK, 

Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of 
Massachusetts,  1850;  Gra/s  Manual  of 
Botany,  St  John's  Elements  of  Geology, 
Flint's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants. 

BT  FOWLBR  A  WBLLS,  KBW  TOKX. 

Trail's  Home  treatment  for  Sexual  Abu- 
ses,  Trail's    Hydropathic   Encyclopedia, 
Trail's  Hydropathic  Cook  Book,  Trail's 
Uterine  Diseases  and  displacements,  Shew's 
Hydropathic    Family  Physician,  Shew's 
Children — ^their  Diseases  and  management! 
Shew's  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women, 
Shew's  Water-cure  Manual,  Combe's  Con- 
stitution of  Man,  Combe's  Lectures  on 
Phrenology,  Youman's  Alcohol  and  the 
Constitution  of  Man,  Weaver's  Lectures 
on  Mental  Science,  Bausse's  Water  Cure, 
Water  Cure  in  America,  Spurzheim  on. 
Education,  Boardman's  Defence  of  Phre- 
nology, O.  S.  Fowler's  Practical  Phrenolo- 
gy, Fowler's  Home  for  all,  FowWs  Phf- 
uology,  animal  and  mental.  Fowler  on 
Matrimony,  Fowler  on  Memory,  Fowler 
on  Marrisge,  Fowler  on  Love  and  Parent* 
age,  Fowler  on  Hereditary  Descent,  Fow- 
ler on  Self  Culture. 

BT  &  KBITH  k  00.,  VBW  TOBX. 

Positive  Medical  Agenta 

BT  S.  S.  *  W.  WOOD,  IDEW  TOBX. 

Gasenave  on  the  Skin,  Fuller  on  Bhm* 
matism,  £add  on  DiseaaoB  of  the  Stomaob, 
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Cb^oiy  ott  Ernptive  F^rere,  Murphy  on 
Plirlinritioii,  Beek  on  MftteriA  Medica  and 
iPherapentioB,  Chambers  on  Digestion  and 
Hm  derangements,  Blaekman's  Vidal  on 
Venerea],  Harrison's  Dublin  Dissector, 
Foote's  Praetitioner^s  Pharmacopoeia, 
Cock's  Manual  of  Obstetrics,  Bowditch's 
Toung  Stethoeoopist,  Paine's  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Beck  on  Adul- 
teration in  Medicine,  Tilt  on  Menstruation, 
Wright  on  Headache,  Beck  on  Infant  The- 
rapeutics, Bower's  Memoranda  on  Anato- 
my, Surgery,  Ac,  Foote's  Ophthalmic 
Memoranda,  Cock's  Prescriber's  Pharma- 
copoeia, Isaac's  Anatomical  Bemembran- 
cer,  Shaw's  Medical  Remembrancer, 
Beece's  Medical  Lexicon,  How  to  Nurse 
Sick  Children. 

BT  PBOP.  W.  BTHD  POWKLt,  0OTINOTOir|  KT. 

10  copies  Human  Temperamenta 

NATIONAL  HOTEL  POISON. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of 
Washington  have  at  last  begun  to  inquire 
into  this  matter,  and  wish  to  know  how 
many  and  who  have  died. 

We  are  much  surprised  to  see  so  many 
conductors  of  the  press  still  pretending  not 
to  be  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  se- 
rere  sickness  which  attacked  those  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  board- 
ed at  the  National  Hotel  in  Washington 
City,  about  the  4th  of  March.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  every  one  was  poisoned  with 
orsemc,  and  if  our  brethren  of  the  press 
will  considt  any  medical  work  in  reference 
to  the  symptoms  produced  by  this  deadly 
poison,  they  will  find  the  symptoms  of  ev- 
ery victim  there  described.  Any  one,  ei- 
ther in  or  out  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  win  deny  these  facts,  will  at  once 
prove  to  the  world  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  action  of  this  poison  upon  the  hu- 
man structure. 

We  hope  some  person  will  collect  the 
names  of  the  victims,  and  publish  the  list, 
which,  if  nothing  more,  may  act  as  a  "con- 
floming  fire"  upon  the  conscience  of  that 


fiend  in  human  form,  whoadministered  dw 
poison. 

That  this  wholesale  murder  was  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  Prendent  BuehanaOi 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  perpetrator  will  yet  be  detected. 
The  following  dispatch  from  Washington 
to  the  Baltimore  sun,  is  positive  testimony: 

A  paH  mortem  examination^  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  gentiman  who  died  in  Pennsvl* 
vania,  from  disease  contracted  at  the  Na- 
tional Hotel  in  this  city,  shows  a  deposit 
of  arsenic  in  the  stomach.  A  patient  now 
here,  suffers  an  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men from  some  cause,  and  with  marked 
symptoms  of  being  poisoned." 

If  this  matter  is  fiilly  and  fairly  investi- 
gated, we  think  the  fiend  who  dealt  out 
the  poison  will  yet  be  detected;  it  seems 
impossible  that  such  an  infamous  crime 
can  long  remain  so  complete  a  mystery. 

ALLEGED  MAL-PRACnC£ 

The  New  York  Scalpel  notices  at  some 
length,  the  case  of  Chas.  M  Steele  vjl  B. 
S.  Newton,  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati,  in  Nov.  last    The  Editor  says: 

"This  case  was  a  fracture  of  the  lower 
extremiU  of  the  humerus  across  the  con* 
dyles.  The  joint,  ten  months  after,  had 
perfect  motion ;  but  the  arm  was  partiallv 
atrophised,  and  the  wristjoint  ^'abducted. 
Damages  laid  at  $3000. 

"We  can  not  give  the  case  in  full  to  our 
readers ;  our  space  will  not  allow.  It  was 
similar  in  all  its  essential  features  to  the 
celebrated  Qreen  Point  case,  where  Dr. 
Snell  was  prosecuted,  in  which  our  readers 
will  remember  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  in 
the  teeth  and  eyes  of  all  the  evidence, 
against  the  defendant,  and  the  sound  ana 
enlightened  charge  of  Jud^e  Strong.  In 
this  case,  a  more  honest  jury  came  to  a 
difibrent  conclusion,  and  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendant  The  Judge's  charge 
was  more  than  righteous ;  it  was  dignified 
and  scientific ;  we  would  have  all  ignorant 
and  selfish  persons,  and  paupers,  who  ex- 
pect to  make  fortunes  out  or  unfortunate 
surgeons  who  may  be  fbolish  enough  to 
attend  their  children  or  themselves  with* 
out  a  bond  of  immunity,  to  read  the  fo]« 
lowing  portion  of  Judge  Spencer's  lucid 
charge  to  the  Jury ;  their  Aitnre  proapitcta 
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are  vanishiiig;  it  will  b«  good  policy 
henceforth  to  take  better  care  of  their 
children;  breaking  bones  and  saita  for 
damages  won't  pay.  Maria  Steele  signs 
kermark;  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed 
she  was  very  ignorant,  and  badly  advised." 

After  giving  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  for  defense,  and  also  of 
the  Judge's  charge,  Dr.  Dixon  remarks : 

''All  this  the  plaintiff  utterly  failed  in 
proving,  whilst  the  defendant  proved  all 
necessary  care  and  skill,  and  accordingly 
gained  his  verdict  Another  suit,  for  libel 
against  Dr.  l^ewton,  has  originated  out  of 
this  one." 

"We  would  have  the  reader  observe  the 
almost  perfect  parallelism  between  this 
case  and  the  Green  Point  case ;  the  injury 
was  precisely  the  same ;  in  both  cases  the 
counsel  seem  to  have  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  the  fkilure  of  the  circulation  in 
the  hand,  from  the  injvry  to  the  artery  hy 
the  accident  Ueelf,  This  was  absolutelv 
unsuspected  in  the  Green  Point  case  till 
we,  as  medical  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
discovered  it;  and  yet  there  is  no  donbt  it 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  injury  to  the 
hand.  Until  surgeons  are  allowed  to  in- 
struct the  court  and  jury  in  these  cases, 
they  work  in  the  dark,  and  justice  is  a 
mere  farce.  Mark  ye,  gentlemen ;  we  don' t 
want  to  instruct  you  in  moral  insanity,  but 
simply  in  anatomy  and  the  use  of  arteries ; 
which  arteries  create  and  nottrUh  hands 
and  fingers,  feet  and  toes ;  and  which  ar- 
teries are  liable  to  be  torn  across  by  the 
fracture  of  bones,  and  compressed  by  the 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  conse- 
quent upon  the  injury ;  this  the  bandages 
of  the  surgeon  can  never  do,  however  tight 
they  may  be  applied,  although  he  may 
compress  the  veins,  as  we  all  know. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  learn  wisdom  from 
Judge  Spencer's  lucid  charge,  and  submit 
to  be  instructed.  Burgeons!  take  an  in- 
demnity bond  or  never  treat  a  poor  pa- 
tient: they  are  always  surrounded  oy 
bod  and  ignorant  advisers,  and  are  sad- 
ly covetous  of  your  supposed  wealth. 


NATIONAL     ECLECTIC     MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  corner  of  Court  and 
Plum  streets,  Cincinnati,  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.,on  Wednesday,  June  17th,  1857.  From 


intimationa  we  Iiave  already  had  we  eic- 
peot  a  large  number  of  our  practitioaen 
will  be  present  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of 
the  essays  to  be  read  at  the  approaching 
meeting: 

On  Physiology,  Temperame$Ui,  ^c. — ^W. 
Byrd  Powell,  Kentucky. 

On  Chemistry,  Pharmacy ^  and  Mode  of 
Preparation  of  Ooncentrated  MedidnU'^ 
Adoiph  Behr,  New  York. 

On  Ancient  Medicine — 1,  H.  Comings, 
Macon,  Ga. 

On  Iheory  and  Practice  of  Medicine^^ 
R  S.  Newton,  Ohio. 

On  Obstetrics,  {fC. — H.  M.  Sweet,  New 
York. 

On  Surgery  and  Improvements  in  Surgi" 

col  Practice^  and  Statistics — Z.  Freeman, 
Ohio. 

On  Anatomy  and  Pathology — H.  M. 
Sweet,  New  York. 

On  Medical  Progress  and  Comparative 
Statistics — G.  Coe,  New  York. 

Eclectic  and  other  Reform  Medical  Col- 
leges, Literature,  Number  of  Physicians, 
Comparative  Success  and  popularity  in  the 
United  States — L.  £.  Jones,  Ohio. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  all  who  can  pos- 
sibly make  it  convenient  to  attend,  will  be 
here,  that  we  may  compare  notes,  talk 
over  our  success  in  the  practice  of  our 
chosen  profession,  and  adopt  such  mea- 
sures for  the  future  success  of  the  Eclectic 
cause  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 


BOOK  NOTICEa 


Hoopbb's  Westbbk  Fruit  Book.  A  com- 
pendious Collection  of  Facts,  from  the 
rfotes  and  Experience  of  Successful 
Fruit  Culturists,  arranged  for  Practical 
Use  in  the  Orchard  and  Garden.  By 
J.  E.  Hooper.  Cincinnati;  Moore, 
Wilstach,  Keys,  <fe  Co.  1857.    pp.  333. 

This  charming  book  of  facts  and  obser- 
vations, commends  itself  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  have  any  taste  for  pomological  pur- 
suits ;  but  to  the  Physician,  who  has  but 
little  time  to  devote  to  anything  but  the 
discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
profession,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted;  its 
beautifully  colored  plates  of  luscious  ihiits 
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an  well  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a 
denre  to  improve  and  perfect  the  firuite  on 
his  homestead.  The  work  is  highly  credi- 
table to  all  who  have  participated  in  its 
production — ^Author,  Artists,  and  Publish- 
evB — and  is  another  demonstration  of  the 
energy  and  taste  of  the  '*Great  West" 

How  To  Talk.  A  Pocket  Manual  of 
Speaking,  Conversation,  and  Debating; 
with  directions  for  acquiring  a  (}ram- 
matical.  Easy,  and  Graceful  Style;  em- 
bracing the  Origin  of  Laniruaee ;  a  con 
densed   History  of  the  finpjish    Lan- 

fuage;  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
^artsof  Speech,  and  their  Modifications 
and  Arrangement  in  Sentences;  Hints 
on  Pronunciation;  the  Art  of  Conversap 
tion;  Debating,  Reading,  and  Books; 
with  more  than  Five  Hundred  Errors  in 
Speaking  Corrected.  New  York :  Fow- 
ler ft  Wells,  108  Broadway.    1857. 

This  is  another  of  those  admirable 
Hand  Books,  now  issuing  from  the  press 
of  Fowler  and  Wells ;  and  which  are  well 
calculated  to  confer  incalculable  benefit 
upon  the  masses  of  the  community.  It  is 
one  of  those  manuals  that  can  be  studied 
with  profit  as  a  ^'remembrancer"  by  those 
who  have  in  earlier  life  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  ^'rubbing  their  shoulders  against  a 
college  wall" 

CUVKUL   LbCTUBBS    on    TBM    DlSXAlSS    OF 

WonK  AND  Childbbn.  By  Gunning 
&  Bedford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.;  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  and  Clinical  Midwifery,  in  the 
University  of  New  York.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, Carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
New  York:  8.  S  A  W.  Wood,  384 
Broadway.    1857. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  popularity  of 

any  book,  need  be  cited  than  the  fact  that 

a  Fourth  Edition  has  been  called  for  in  so 

comparatively  short  a  tima     We  have  to 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 

New  Edition,  from  the  enterprising  pub- 


A  NEW  WORK 


Tan  Annual  Mbbtino  of  the  National 

Eclectic  Medical  Association,  will  be  held 

in  Cincinnati  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day 

of  June,  1857,  at  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic 

Hedical  Institute,  comer  of  Court  and 

Tlom  streets.  H.  Tuthiix,  Prei, 

Gbotxb  Coi,  Sec, 


Pbivgiplbb  and  Pbagticb  or  Subobbt. 
Bt  Jambs  Syvb,  F.R.S.E.;  Professiir  of 
Clinical  Surgeiy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Queen. 
From  the  last  London  edition,  enlnrged 
and  illustrated  with  sixtv-four  wood  cuts 
and  fourteen  plates.  A  new  American 
edition,  with  notes  and  additions,  and 
numerous  new  illustrations,  by  B.  8. 
Nbwton,  M.  D. 

The  above  work  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press,  and  is  now  meeting  with  a 
rapid  sale.  It  has  been  our  intention  in 
preparing  this  book,  to  supply  a  demand 
which  has  been  felt  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Eclectic  physicians  in  this  country. 
We  have  endeavored,  in  our  notes  and  ad* 
ditions,  to  collate  upon  e^ery  subject  that 
which  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  tha 
best  views  and  practice,  from  the  most  re- 
cent scientific  authors,  of  both  Europe  and 
America;  to  which  is  added  our  own  pe- 
culiar views  on  every  subject  where  we 
hold  any  difierence  of  opinion,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  our  own  practice,  which  has 

been  based  upon  the  reform  or  new  treat* 
ment 
Having  had  several  years'  experience  in 

the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases,  as  well 
as  lecturer  in  this  department,  we  are  con* 
fident  that  we  have  been  able  to  present 
much  that  is  new  in  both  views  and  treat- 
ment; and  our  familiarity  with  surgical 
literature  has  enabled  us  to  make,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  largest  amount  of  valua- 
ble selections,  and  such  as  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  profession.  This  work  con* 
tains  what  we  consider  of  the  most  im- 
portance, or  at  least  as  much  as  can  be 
condensed  into  one  volume. 

The  treatment  of  the  following  diseases 
constitutes  some  of  the  great  improve- 
ments therein  contained,  vis:  BcroAiloua 
Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Mercurial 
Diseases  (with  the  new  galvanic  treatment), 
Ophthalm  ic  Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Joi  n  tS| 
Cancerous  Diseases  of  every  variety.  Fistu- 
lous Diseases,  Hemorrhoids,  etc 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  treatment  of  the  great  varietj 
of  diseases  with  comparatively  seldom  ra- 
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wort  to  Borgieal  operatioii0-<»believing,  as 
we  do,  that  the  best  surgeon  is  he  who 

eures  the  most  diseases  with  the  fewest 
operations. 

It  is  amplj  illustrated,  and  in  every  re- 
spect equal  to  any  other  work  on  surgery. 
It  contains  nearly  one  thousand  pages, 
got  up  in  the  best  style.    Price  95. 

K.  a  NEWTON,  M.  D., 
90  Seventh  st  CincinnatL 


ironoBS  OF  thb  pbbssl 

'This  IB  one  of  the  most  valuable  medi* 
oal  works  that  the  American  press  has  jet 
given  to  the  world.  The  editor  has,  with 
much  tedious  toil  and  labor,  compiled  and 
arranged,  with  ^eat  care,  the  complete 
works  of  Syme  into  one  volume,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  Dublic  in  this  book  all  that 
that  celebrated  surgeon  has  issued  through 
the  press.  This  of  itself  is  invaluable  to 
Hht  medical  profession.  But  Uie  peculiar- 
ity of  the  work,  which  certainlv  adds  to  its 
interest  is  the  fact  that  the  author  and  the 
editor,  though  both  surgeons  of  widespread 
reputations  as  successful  operators,  belong 
to  different  schools  of  medicine.  Syme 
undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Scotland,  and  probably  has  no 
superior  as  a  surgeon  in  the  world,  and  is 
a  medical  writer  of  unusual  ability.  His 
works  always  command  an  extensive  sale 
amone  the  profession  in  Europe.  Newton 
is  at  the  ver^  head  of  the  Eclectic  school 
of  medicine  m  the  United  States,  a  lecturer 
of  hiffh  standing,  and  is  universally  ac- 
corded a  position  among  the  most  success- 
ful and  reliable  surgeons  of  the  country. 
In  pathology,  therefore,  they  differ  mate- 
rially, and  m  this  work,  more  than  any 
other,  are  the  excellencies  of  the  two  sys- 
tems compared. 

'The  editor  exhibits  perfect  justice  to- 
ward the  author.  He  cives  his  writings 
complete,  unmarred  by  the  obliteration  of 
ft  single  word,  and  follows  with  his  own 
notes  and  illustrations,  evidently  desirous 
of  a  fair  comparison  of  the  practice  and 
remedies  of  the  two  schools  of  medicine. 
There  is  a  difference,  a  wide  difference, 
and  both  sides  are  ably  set  forth  by  worthy 
peus,  amid  a  mass  of  information,  in  the 
work  before  us. 

''The  book  has  been  gotten  up  in  the 
best  style.  It  is  printed  in  a  superior  man- 
ner, by  £.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  is  bound  in 
the  most  substantial  and  elegant  form.  It 
contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  illus- 
trations, whereas  the  original  work  of 
Syme  had  but  twenty-five.'* — CSn.  Daily 
*lhne». 


This  is  a  new  American  edition,  witk 
notes  and  illustrations  by  R  S.  Newton, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  and,  for 
several  reasons,  must  be  an  attractive  as 
well  as  useAil  work  to  the  medical  profes 
sion.  Sfime*9  Pruhoplei  wui  PraUke  of 
Surgery  is  too  well  known  to  need  particu- 
lar  reference  in  this  connection,  and  the 
author  has  held  too  hish  a  podtioa  in  En- 
rope  to  admit  of  his  skill  as  an  operator, 
to  be  questioned  for  a  moment^  nor  ooula 
the  task  of  laying .  it  before  the  surgeons 
of  the  United  States  have  been  intrusted 
to  a  more  competent  pen  than  that  of  Dr. 
R.  S.  Newton.  In  Pathology  Mr.  Syme 
and  his  editor  differ  very  materially ;  and 
on  this  fact,  and  the  differenceof  the  the- 
rapeutic agents  emjdoyed,  depends  the  real 
merit  of  the  work.  The  editor  is  evident- 
ly not  afraid  of  a  comparison  of  the  mer- 
its and  claims  of  the  Allopathic  and  the 
Eclectic  systems,  for  in  this  work  they  are 
compared  throughout,  permitting  every 
surgeon  to  judge  for  himself.  The  reme- 
dies of  both  systems  are  presented,  togeth- 
er with  very  appropriate  comments  on  the 
value  of  each,  rendering  it  one  of  the 
most  desirable  works  now  before  the  pro- 
fession, which  must  attain  a  large  circula- 
tion among  surgeons  of  all  schoolSb"— » 
CineimUiti  DaUyEnqmrer 

The  above  work  is  for  sale,  ootaide  of 
Cincinnati,  at  the  following  places : 

iVeto  Forl^-a  S.  k  W.  Wood,  B.  Keith 
&Co. 

Philadelphia — J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co., 
Cowperthwaite  &  Co. 

Boston — Sanborn,  Carter  and  Boom. 

Baltimore — Cushing  &  Bailey. 

Albany,  K  K— Fisk  &  LitUe. 

Rochester^  iV.  F. — ^Erastus  Darrow. 

Buffalo,  N.  K— Waugin,  McKin  k  Ox 

PiiUhurgh,  Pa,-^K&j  &  Co. 

Jfiichmond,  Va. — J.  Ilandolph. 

Cleveland,  0.--J.  B.  Cobb  &  Co. 

Columbue,  0.--J.  H.  Riley  A  Co. 

Toledo f  O, — Anderson,  Burr  k  Ca 

/ne?tanapo^t«.-Werden  &  Chamberlain. 

Detroit^  Mich. — Kerr  &  Doughty,  or  A. 
McFarrun. 

Chicago,  lU.—J).  B.  Cook  &  Ca 

Keokukylcwa, — Ogden,  Brennell  &  Ca 

St.  Louis,  Mo, — John  Halsall. 

Loitisvillej  Ky. — Maxwell  &  Co. 

Memphisy  Tenn. — C.  C.  Cleves. 

Natehezy  Mtes.-^'W.  H.  Fox. 

Vickihurg,  Mise.'^Dt.  EmanneL 

New  Orleans,  La, — J.  B.  Steele  &  Ca 

MohiUy  Ala, — A.  K.  Randall. 

Qittrtettony  S,  C— Wm.  H.  Babcock  ft  Co, 
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PNEUMONIA. 


BT  J.  TURBBfrnns.  v.  D. 


80  much  has  been  written  on  thU  sub- 
ject, that  it  would  seem,  at  this  late  hour, 
that  anything  from  my  pen  would  be  8u- 
p^rfluou&  Yet,  while  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt an  investigation  of  the  subject  at 
large,  we  have  a  few  suggestions  to  offer 
that,  we  humbly  trust|  will  not  be  alto- 
gether wanting  in  interest  We  have  no- 
thing to  say  in  reference  to  this  form  of 
disease  as  it  usually  prevails  in  a  northern 
country,  from  the  very  good  reason  that 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  it  But 
we  have  some  experience  with  it,  as  it  has 
prevailed  in  Alabama  and  Arkansas,  for 
the  last  few  years;  and,  outside  of  our 
own  field  of  observation,  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject to  abler,  and  more  gifted  pens. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  {Cyc.  Prac.  Med.) 
defines  it  to  be  "fever,  with  more  or  less 
pain  in  some  part  of  the  chest;  accelera- 
ted and  sometimes  suppressed  breathing; 
cough,  with  viscid  and  rust<raIored  ex- 
pectoration; at  first  the  crepitant  rhon- 
chna,  afterward,  bronchial  respiration  and 
bronchophony,  with  dullness  of  sound  in 
percuBsion  in  some  part  of  the  thorax; 
(Aeiolon  and  PawelVt  Ec.  Prae.  Med,  p. 
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737;)  which  definition  we  shall  submit 
As  we  design  giving  but  a  brief  and  prac- 
tical treatise,  and  as  the  disease  is  so  well 
understood,  we  shall  give  but  a  nutshell 
synopsis  of  the  symptoms,  and  pass  to  the 
object  of  our  essay. 

Most  commonly,  as  other  severe  infiam- 
matory  diseases,  this  disease  is  accompan- 
ied by  pyrexia,  which  often  commences 
with  a  rigor  prior  to  any  other  symptom. 
Generally,  however,  some  catarrhal  symp- 
toms precede  the  chill,  and  sometimes  a 
deep4eated  pain  in  the  chest  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  the  fever  is  of  a  remit- 
tent type,  and  bears  strong  marks  of 
malarial  influence,  as  it  is  called.' 

All  we  wish  to  say  of  the  fever,  at  pres- 
ent is,  that  it  varies  from  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  arterial  excitement,  scarcely  dis- 
cernable,  to  the  m  At  intense  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  is  nearly  always  periodical  in 
its  character,  being  generally  much  higher 
in  the  evening  than  the  morning.  Other 
cases  bear  typhoid  marks  from  the  &nset 
In  the  former,  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong, 
and  generally  not  so  frequent  as  in  some 
other  febrile  forms  of  disease;  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  not  so  full  and  strong,  but  more 
frequent  and  wiry. 

The  tongue  is  generally  coated,  to  a 
greater  or  a  less  degree,  with  a  yellow  or 
brown  fiir;  the  bowels  constipated,  the  he- 
patio  functions  torpid,  and  in  a  word,  the 
biliary  derangements  are  very  analogous 
to  those  of  remittent  fever.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  what  was  called 
by  the  older  writers,  bilious  pleurisy ;  aad 
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by  lliore  recent  ones,  bilious  pneumonia. 

In  this  variety,  in  addition  to  the  above 

phenomena,  there  is  an  icterus  tinge  in  the 

conjunctiva,  with  sallow  complexion,  and 

pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  and  marks  of 

an  implication  of  the  liver  in  the  pathology 
of  the  cas^ 

The  pain  in  the  chesty  which,  when  presr 
ent,  is  generally  an  early  symptom,  varies 
greatly  in  degree,  being  sometimes  very  in- 
tense, sometimes  diffused  and  dull;  fre- 
quently it  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  heat 
and  weight,  rather  than  pain.  Most  com- 
monly it  is  deep-seated  in  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  chest,  below  the  sternum  or  below 
the  mamma,  sometimes  under  the  scapula. 
Acute  pains  are  more  common  in  either  of 
tht  sides.  Andral  says  there  is  never  any 
acute  pain  without  an  extension  of  inflam- 
mation to  the  pleura  (Clinique  Medicale, 
torn  ii,  page  327).  Laennec  aseerte,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  frequently  pain, 
and  sometimes  an  acute  point  of  sharp 
pain,  when  the  pleura  is  not  involved.  {De 
t  Auscultation  Med.  torn  i,  p.  432.)  Br.  C. 
J.  B.  Williams  concurs  with  the  latter 
{Cyc.Prac.  Med,  vol.  iii,  p.  590),  and  Dr. 
Watson  with  the  former  {Prac.  Med.  p. 
5C6).  This  is  a  mooted  question  among 
practitioners,  and  one  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  settle.  Nor  is  it  of  much  im- 
portance when  we  consider  the  fact,  that 
pleuritis  is  such  a  general  complication, 
(See  Watson's  Pra^  pp.  662-3),  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  pleuro-pulmo- 
nitis  would  be  the  correct  nomenclature  in 
a  majority  of  cases. 

Accelerated  respiration^  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  always  exists.  The  respira- 
tions in  health  range  from  16  to  20  per 
minute ;  but  in  this  disease  they  sometimes 
amount  to  from  30  to  even  60— owing,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  tlie  fact  that  the  lungs 
being  engorged  with  blood,  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  on  the  other,  the  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs  necessarily  embarrasses 
their  normal  functions,  so  thai  the  oxyge- 
nation of  the  blood  is  but  impei:fectly  per- 
formed. Hence  dt  is  plain  that  the  accele- 
rated respiration  is  an  effort  of  nature  to 


counteract  the  abnormal  vinosity  of  the 
blood.  This  symptom  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
disease. 

t>yspncea  is  sometimes  very  urgent,  ne- 
cessitating the  patient  to  assume  an  erect 
or  semi-erect  position,  and  rendering  it 
difficult  for  him  to  6peak«  It  is  increased 
usually  with  the  extent  of  inflammation, 
and  the  consequent  consolidation  of  the 
lung.  It  differs  very  much  with  different 
individuals,  even  with  the  same  amount  of 
local  disease.  An  individual,  C€tterus par- 
ibus, with  strong  respiratory  powers,  will 
suffer  less  dyspnoea  than  one  with  weak. 
Dr.  Watson  saya  {Prac,  Med.  p.  567)  in- 
flammation of  the  upper  lobe  causes  more 
dyspnoea  than  of  the  lower.  Violent  dysp- 
nsea,  with  short  and  quick  respiration,  and 
a  purple  and  livid  color  of  the  face,  is  indi- 
cative of  great  danger.  (See  Wood's  Prac, 
Med.  voL  ii,  p.  9.) 

This  symptom  is  always  aggravated  by 
the  pyrexia  that  usually  attends  the  dis- 
ease. Persons  frequently  breathe  tolera- 
bly well  during  the  partial  febrile  inter- 
mission that  occurs  in  the  morning,  to  be 
succeeded  by  distressing  dyspnoea  in  the 
evening  exacerbation. 

The  couffh  that  attends  it  is  generally  of 
a  dry,  hacking  character,  for  the  first  four 
days;  sometimes  it  is  more  intense,  and 
in  some  rare  cases  altogether  absent  (See 
Wood's  Prac.  vol.  ii,  p.  9.) 

The  expectoration  presents  valuable  di- 
agnostic data.  At  first  it  is  only  mucus; 
but  in  a  day  or  two,  a  viscid,  semi-transpa- 
rent matter  is  thrown  up,  which  either  is 
in  the  beginning  or  very  soon  afterward 
becomes  stained  with  blood,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  so  as  to  present  a  reddish 
or  rust  colored  aspect  It  sometimes,  how- 
ever, presents  a  yellowish  or  greenish  hue, 
which,  as  Br.  Wataon  has  conclusively 
shown,  is  owing  to  the  amount  of  sanguin- 
eous fluid  it  contains  These  properties  of 
the  sputa  become  more  striking  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses.  The  tenacity  is  po  great, 
that  the  expectorated '  matter  adheres  to 
the  vessel  containing  it  All  authors  are 
agreed  that  this  rust-colored  expectoration 
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ie  the  most  characteristic  general  sign. 

But  it  would  be  wholly  euperflnous  for 
me  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  the 
▼arions  abnormal  phenomena  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  course  of  this  disr 
ease;  and  with  this  imperfect  glance,  I 
shall  proceed  to  give  merely  a  glancing 
view  ot  the  physical  siffns.  This  has  been 
cultivated  to  such  perfection,  that  I  can 
not  hope  to  add  any  thing  to  the  existing 
stock  of  knowledge  under  this  head ;  nor 
should  I  say  any  thing  on  it  if  my  article 
would  be  complete  without  it. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  first 
stage  is  simply  engorgement  or  congestion 
(local  hypersemia),  which  may  be  of  a  very 
small  spot,  constituting  lohular  pnevmonia; 
or  it  may  be  more  diflbsed  and  extensive, 
constituting  common  or  lobar  pneumonia ; 
or  it  may  inroive  both  lungs,  constituting 
double  pnewnonia.  (See  Woods  Prae,  Med, 
vol  ii|  p.  3. )  It  IS  also  stated  by  anthors 
(though  with  what  degree  of  propriety  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say),  that  it  sometimes 
involves  chiefly  the  air-cells,  constituting 
vesicular  pneumonia^  called  by  Rilliet  and 
Barihee,  vesicular  bronchitis.  At  other 
times  it  10  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue 
seated  between  the  air-cells,  or  between 
the  lobules,  constituting  intervesicular  or 
interlobular  pneumonia,  (Ibid.)  How  the 
most  gifted  can  diagnose  with  such  nicety 
and  precision,  I  can  not  tell.  We  think 
Watson  {Prae,  Med,  p.  6IW)  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  '*in  pneumonia  all  the  textures 
composing  the  pnlmonary  substance  in  the 
part  inflamed,  are  involved  in  the  inflam- 
matory process." 

At  the  first  invasion  of  the  disease,  the 
ear  can  only  detect  a  slight  modification  of 
the  healthy  respiratory  or  vesicular  mnr- 
mar,  so  happily  compared  by  auscultators 
to  the  gentle  murmur  or  sighing  of  the 
sephyrs  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  the 
soft  murmur  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  valve 
of  which  does  not  click.  ( Watson*s  Prao, 
Med.  p.  502.) 

When  the  pathological  phenomenon  has 
advanced  a  little  farther,  the  ear,  by  means 
of  the  stethoscope,  or  applied  directly  to 
the  chest,  can  detect,  commiogling  with 


the  hMihy  respiratory  mnrmur,  and  final- 
ly succeeding  or  taking  its  place,  a  crepi- 
tating or  crackling  sound,  more  easily  rec- 
ognized by  the  ear  than  described  on  paper. 
It  has  been  illustrated  by  authors  by  the 
multitudinous  little  crackling  explosions 
made  by  salt  when  it  is  scattered  over  red- 
hot  coals ;  by  the  noise  produced  by  rum- 
pling a  piece  of  very  fine  parchment;  by 
the  crepitating  sound  produced  by  rubbing 
a  lock  of  one's  hair  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  near  the  ear,  etc.,  etc.  (Watson's 
Prae.  Med.  p.  563) ;  and  which  has  been 
named  by  the  French  crepitant  rales^  and 
by  the  English  crepitant  rhonchus,  and 
which  I  will  venture  to  call  crepitating 
respiration^  or  as  Watson  calls  it,  "the  mi- 
nute crepitation  or  crackling  of  pneumo- 
nia." Andral,  and  after  him  the  migority 
of  auscultators,  explain  this  sound  by  at- 
tributing it  to  the  accumulation  of  liquid 
in  the  minute  air<cells,  the  air  passing 
through  which  forms  and  explodes  multi- 
tudinous little  bubbles  in  rapid  succession. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Wil- 
liams (O/c.  Prae,  Med,  vol.  iii,  pp.  605-6) 
maintains  that  these  rales  are  produced 
by  the  air  passing  through  the  minute, 
bronchial  ramifications,  the  calibers  of 
which  are  lessened  by  the  distended  blood- 
vessels and  interstitial  effbsionf  and  which 
are  lined  by  the  viscid  matter  expectora- 
ted, so  as  to  be  partially  adhered,  and 
hence  ruptured  by  the  introduction  of  air. 
Either  explanation  is  philosophical,  and 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  settle  the  question. 
One  point,  however,  is  settled,  i  &,  that 
these  crepitant  rales  are  diagnostic  of  the 
first  or  congestive  stage  of  pneumonia. 

Sufiice  it  to  remark,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  that  as  the  disease  advances,  the 
crepitant  rales  become  less  and  less  distinct, 
until  finally  they  are  lost,  unless  the  dis- 
ease takes  a  favorable  turn.  Meanwhile 
percussion  over  the  affected  part,  yields  a 
dull,  heavy  sound ;  and  additional  labor 
being  thrown  on  the  healthy  Inng^if  only 
one  be  involved — produces  louder  and 
more  distinct  respiration,  technically  caUed 
puerile  respiration ;  a  child's  breathing  be- 
ing more  distinct  than  an  adult's. 
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Even  the  tyro  in  medicine  will  re^gnize 
the  fact,  that  when  the  engorgement >  the 
palmonary  tiasue  goes  on  to  completion, 
forming  what  has  been  termed  hepiUUatian, 
aB  the  lung  is  converted  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  liver,  that  respiration  in  the  parts 
being  wholly  suspended,  no    respiratory 
sound  whatever  can  be  recognized.    All 
the  respiration  that  can  be  detected,  being 
performed  in  the  larger  branches  of  the 
bronchi;  what  authors  have  termed  from 
this  fact,  bronchial  re$pir<Uum—9k  peculiar 
blowing  sound,  illustrated  by  the  sound 
produced    by  blowing  through  a  crow's 
quill— is  all  that  could  be  expected.  When 
this  is  the  case,  or  when  no  respiratory 
sound  whatever  exists,  we  can  safely  infer 
that  the  disease  has  passed  on  from  simple 
congestion  to  the  hepatization,  red  softening 
or  ramollissiment  rouge  of  authora    Bron- 
chaphonyj  or  a  strong  resonance  of  the 
voic&— the  vibrations  of  the  voice  being  so 
much  more  readily  transmitted  to  the  ear 
through  the  condensed  lung,  than  in  health, 
and  the  peculiar,  and  increased  vibrations 
of  the  chest  when  the  patient  speaks  or 
coughs,  discovered  by  placing  the  hand  on 
the  chest,  are  characteristic  of  this  stage. 
(See  Woods  Prac.  Med.  vol.  ii,  p.  12). 

When  a  resolution  of  the  disease  is  ef- 
fected in  this  stage,  the  auscultating  signs 
above  mentioned,  again  occur,  only  in  a 
reversed  order.  Faint  crepitant  rales  may 
be  now  heard,  and  now  they  axe  more  dis- 
tinct,  and  then  they  graduaUy  give  place  to 
healthy  respiration. 

Should  the  disease  unfortunately  go  on 
to  the  third  stage,  denominated  purvUnt 
injiltrationy  gray  hepatization,  gray  softening  j 
or  ramollissiment  gris^  author's  say  there 
are  no  physical  signs  by  which  it  can  be 
determined.  But  never  having  had  a  case 
to  pass  into  the  third  stage,  we  have  no 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  shall  say 
nothing  about  its  symptoms.  Nor  do  we 
know  anything  about  its  terminating  in 
an  abscess  in  the  lungs,  outside  of  what 
we  have  learned  from  books.  Hence,  we 
her©  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  pneumonia. 
As  before  stated,  the  main  object  of  this 


article,  is  tooff^^some  practical  suggestions 
on  the  treatmefU  of  pneumonia ;  and  we 
hope  that  none  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  our  temerity,  when  we 
both  dissent  from,  and  call  in  question,  the 
propriety  and  philosophy  of  the  orthodox 
and  established  treatment  of  this  disease. 
In  doing  which,  we  propose  bringing  no 
new  fact  before  the  profession ;    but  turn- 
ing some  of  the  old  facts  to  practical  us& 
So  far  as  my  research  has  extended — 
which  has  not  been  extremely  limited— 
into  standard  authority,  blood-letting  is 
both  recommended  and  relied  upon  with  a 
uniformity  of  sentiment  existing  among  au- 
thors on  few,  if  any  other  item  in  the  wide 
range  of  therapeutica    I  shall  only  make 
two  or  three  specimen  quotations ; — "The 
great  instruments  to  be  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammatiota  of  the  lungs, 
are  the  same  that  have  been  so  often  re- 
commended by  me,  in  other  inflammatory 
affections,  before :  blood-letting,  tartarixed 
antimony,  and  mercury.    Of  these,  blood- 
letting is  the  chief.    Both  reason  and  ex- 
perieQce    attest    the    especial    power   of 
blood-letting  upon  acute  pneumonia    In 
the  first  place  it  tends  to  restrain  or  extin- 
guish the  inflammation  as  inflammatioa 
But  in  the  next  place,  it  has  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  particular  functions  of  the 
lungs,  *  *  *  The  late  Dr.  Gregoiy  of  Ed- 
inburg  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  in  his 
lectured  that,  provided  he  was  called  early 
to  a  case  of  pneumonia,  he  would  be  coo- 
tented  to  dispesne  with  all  other  aids  than 
those  of  a  lancet  and  water-gruel  (  Watson" t 
Prac,  Med.  p.  571). 

"Pneumonia  in  its  acute  form  may  be 
called  an  exquisite  type  of  inflammation ; 
and  it  is  more  than  most  other  inflamma- 
tions;  the  proper  object  for  those  measures, 
which  are  called  antiphlogistic,  and  of 
which  blood-letting  is  the  chief.  *  *  *  In 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
of  the  glands,  of  cutaneous  and  muscular 
tissues,  fascia,  and  nerves,  and  in  some 
cases  of  serous  membranes,  blood-letting  is 
less  effectual,  and  requires  more  limitation, 
than  in  the  diseases  which  we  are  now 
considering."   {Dr.  C.  J.  B,  WiUiams,  Cyc. 
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Prae.  Med,  vol  iit  p.  620.)  Let  these 
two  qnotatione  serve  as  specimens  of  Ea- 
ropean  teachings.  I  should,  however,  in 
justice  say,  that  M.  Louis,  and  sonae  other 
distinguished  French  practitioners,  have 
nohly  opposed  the  heroic  veneseotions,  so 
highly  recommended  'hy  the  English. 

Next  notice  what  American  teaching  is 
on  the  subject  ^'In  persons  with  vigorous 
constitutions,  bleeding  is  the  most  effectual 
remedy.  ♦  *  *  This  evacuation  is  called  for, 
not  only  in  reference  to  its  direct  effect  in 
relieving  inflammation,  but  also  with  a 
view  of  diminishing  the  labor  of  the  lungs, 
and  thus  procuring  rest  for  the  diseased 
organ,  80  far  as  this  is  possible."  Wood's 
Prac.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  22.)  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  teaching  of  American  au- 
thors, and  I  shall  not  burden  my  page 
with  Airther  quotations  Indeed,  every 
medical  student  knows  that  this  is  recom- 
mended with  great  unanimity. 

As  will  be  discovered  from  the  above 
quotations,  there  are  three  objects  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  agent : — 1.  The  sub- 
dual of  inflammation ;  2.  The  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and 
consequently;  3.  To  procure  partial  rest  to 
the  diseased  organ.  Now  we  maintain 
that  none  of  these  ends  can  be  permanentr 
1y  secured  by  this  means  Now,  if  we  can 
eo  establish  it,  why,  it  must  follow  that 
this  agent  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  Jdiseose.  ''But,  stopt*'  says 
one,  "Dare  you  oppose  the  long  phalanx 
of  the  deservedly  distinguished  that  can  be 
mustered  against  you?^  I  answer  I  am 
no  less  impudent;  and  if  I  have  truth 
with'me,  that  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  names  of  a  thousand  learned  authors 
Kor  do  I  propose  establishing  my  views 
by  my  own  ipse  dixit ;  but  by  well-estab- 
lished facts:  facts,  too,  that  have  been 
mainly  brought  to  light  by  the  advocates 
of  the  lancet 

In  approaching  this  subject,  our  first in- 
quirj  is,  can  blood-letting  subdue  or  con- 
trol inflammatory  action  ?  And  notwith- 
standing the  array  of  great  names  against 

me,  I  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. 


To  sustain  my  views,  I  shall  not  pour 
over  the  pages  of  musty  lore  to  hunt  up 
the  opinions,  fast  growing  obsolete,  of  an 
.^sculapius,  a  Sydenham,  a  Boerhaave,  a 
Paracelsus^  a  Cullen,  a  Hunter,  nor  the 
rest;  but,  as  before  Baid,/acf5  shall  be  our 
umpire. 

And  first  of  all  in  this  great  inquiry, 
what  condition  does  blood-letting  naturally 
tend  to  produce?  What  change  does  it 
effect  in  the  living  organism?  Happily 
for  us,  the  answer  ia  at  hand.  We  give 
the  facts  that  have  been  collated  by  the 
deservedly  distinguished  Carpenter.  (We 
quote  from  the  fifth  American,  from  the 
fourth  enlarged  London  edition,  Principles 
Hmu  Phys.  p.  178.)  He  says:  *'The  ef- 
fect of  the  loss  of  blood  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  abstinence.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  stream  begins  to  flow  from  a  wound- 
ed vessel,  there  seems  to  be  a  transudation 
of  watery  fluid  from  the  tissues  into  the 
current  of  blood;  for  this  undergoes  a 
rapid  diminution  in  density,  so  that  the 
portion  last  drawn  is  of  lower  specific 
gravity,  and  contains  a  considerably  smal- 
ler amount  of  solid  matter,  than  that  which 
first  issued.  This  fact,  which  has  long 
been  known,  has  of  late  been  more  pre- 
cisely determined  by  Drs.  Zimmerman, 
Polli,  and  J.  Davy.  When  blood  has  been 
repeatedly  drawn,  or  has  been  lost  by 
hemorrhage,  that  which  remains  is  im- 
poverished ;  but  the  reduction  in  its  whole 
amount  of  solid  matter  here  too  lies  rather 
in  the  diminution  of  the  corpuscles,  than 
in  that  of  other  constituents."  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  results 
of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier's  analyses 
of  the  blood  of  ten  patients,  each  of  whom 
had  been  bled  three  times. 

VSNK8SCTI0N8. 

Tint.    Second.  Third. 
Specific   gravity    of 

defibrinated  blood,  1056.0  1053.0  1049.6 
Do.  of  serum,  1028.8  1026.3  1025.6 

Which  shows  a  diminution  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  both  the  blood  and  serum,  at 
each  consecutive  bleeding.  Next  notice  its 
effects  upon  the  constituents  of  the  blood' 
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Pirst.    Second.  Third. 

Water, 

793.0    807.7    833.1 

Solid  residue, 

207.0    192.3    176.9 

Fibrin, 

3.5        3.8        3.4 

Corpuscles, 

129.2    116.3      99.2 

Albumen, 

65.0      63.7      64.6 

It  will  be  discovered  by  scanning  this 
table,  that  the  percentage  of  water  in- 
creased with  each  bleeding,  so  as  to  amount 
to  833.1  on  the  third,  instead  of  793.0  on 
the  first;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
solid  residue  decreased  in  the  same  ratio, 
i  c,  from  207.0  to  176.9,  and  of  this  dimi- 
nution the  only  ingredient  that  is  materi- 
ally affected  is  the  red  corpuscles,  which 
fell  from  129.2  to  99.2,  while  the  fibrin  is 
scarcely  impressed  at  all,  as  the  slight  va^ 
nations  may  have  depended  on  other 
causes  besides  the  venesections.  The  au- 
thor continues  with  great  propriety  — 
"Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  especial  ef- 
fect of  bleeding  is  to  lower  the  proportion 
of  red  corpuscles,  and  tliat  it  has  no  power 
of  effecting  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
fibrin.  We  shall  find,  indeed,  that  in  in- 
flammatory diseases  the  amount  of  fibrin 
undergoes  an  extraordinary  increase, which 
is  not  checked  in  the  slightest  appreciable 
degree  by  the  most  copious  venesection." 

We  could  give  many  other  experiments, 
but  as  it  would  be  substantially  repeating 
the  above,  it  would  be  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  One  fact  clearly  adduced 
is  worth  more  than  ten  thousand  theories, 
or  the  opinions  of  that  many  men,  and 
what  is  the  fact  here  most  clearly  adduced? 
Why,  that  bleeding  wages  a  war  upon  the 
red  corpuscles,  never  failing  to  diminish 
their  amount,  and  consequently  it  destroys 
the  proper  equilibrium  of  the  circulating 
fluid.  Shall  I  say  that,  in  changing  the 
proportions  of  the  blood,  and  rendering  it 
less  solid  and  more  fluid  than  nature's 
God  made  it,  it  necessarily  brings  about 
an  abnormal  condition  in  the  vital  fluid  ? 
This  fact  is  as  clear  as  demonstration 
it^lf. 

Having  seen  what  changes  bleeding  ne- 
cessarily produces  in  the  blood — and,  of 
course,  all  its  effects  over  the  system  at  J  ble  power  of  attracting  oxygen — the  latter 


large  are  through  the  blood — our  next  in- 


quiry is,  is  that  condition  incompatible 
with  inflammation?  or  can  it  subdue  iu- 
flammation  prefvioosly  existing? — which 
questions  simply  resolve  themselves  into 
this :  Is  the  natural  condition  of  the  blood, 
the  condition  in  which  nature's  God  gave 
it  to  us,  less  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
life  and  well-being,  than  an  unnatural  con- 
dition brought  about  by  the  intermeddling 
of  art  ?  If  so,  this  is  one  instance  in  which 
all  God's  works  are  not  **very  good."  To 
deny  that  the  natural  condition  of  the 
blood  best  tends  to  the  maintenance  of 
health,  or  recuperation  from  disease,  is  to 
make  an  unwarrantable  impeachment  on 

either  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  the  Cre- 
ator.'^ 

The  great  inquiry  before  us  next  leads 
us  to  notice  the  physiological  functions  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  Is  that  the  inflamma 
tory  element  of  the  blood?  Is  a  hypo- 
corpuscular  condition  of  the  blood  incom- 
patible with  inflammation?  Are  amemic 
persons  less  liable  to  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  when  inflammation  exists  in 
them,  do  they  recuperate  with  more  facil- 
ity than  plethoric  persons?  "To  tlie  law 
and  the  testimony,"  and  it  will  appear  that 
the  negative  is  tmp  in  every  case.  And 
first  of  all,  what  purpose  do  they  subserve 
in  the  animal  economy?  Let  the  distin- 
guished Carpenter  tell  ua.  In  hia  Prin, 
Hum.  Ph^s,  p.  161,  after  giving  a  critical 
analysis  of  this  ingredient,  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  same  page,  he  says :  "These 
facts  seem  to  suggest  a  very  important 
office  for  Uie  red  corpuscles,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  ratio 
which  their  amount  in  different  animals 
and  in  different  individuals  of  the  human 
species,  bears  to  the  development  of  nervo- 
muscular  power;  namely,  that  they  are 
especially  concerned  in  preparing  the  pa- 
bulum for  the  nervous  and  muscular  tis- 
sues." ♦  *  *  "The  red  corpuscles  ap- 
pear to  have  a  remarkable  power  of  ab- 
sorbing certain  gases;  for  it  has  been 
found  by  Van  Mack  and  Soberer,  that  a 
solution  of  h«Bmatin  possesses  a  oonsidera- 


of  these  chemists  having  also  ascertained, 
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that  after  the  absorption  of  oxygen  there 
IB  a  slight  development  of  carbonic  gas; 
whilst  it  has  been  proved  by  the  ezperi- 
mentB  of  Davy,  Naase,  Scherer,  Magnus, 
and  Lehman  (see  Op.  OU,  band,  ii,  p^  180), 
that  the  capacity  of  defibrinated  blood  (i.  e. 
of  serum  and  corpuscles)  for  absorbing 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is  mach  greater 
than  that  of  s^Tum  alone." 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  the 
functions  of  this  important  ingredient  of 
the  blood,  which  may  be  stated  briefly: 
1st,  the  preparation  of  a  pabtdum  for  the 
nervous  and  muscular  tissues ;  and  2d,  the 
absorption  of  gases,  especially  oxygen  from 
the  atftiosphere,  that  it  may  supply  the 
system  with  this  vital  element,  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  tissues,  that  it  may  free  the  system 
from  this  destroying  element  To  which  I 
ventnre  to  add,  that  they  are  one  of  the 
means  of  supplying  the  system  at  large 
with  vital  electricity.  Now,  let  me  ask, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  has 
this  to  do  with  either  the  production  or 
maintenance  of  inflammation?  Are  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  the  seat  of 
inflammation  7  or  is  it  not  the  vascular? 
Who  does  not  know  the  prostrating  eflTects 
of  blood-letting  on  the  muscular  system  ? 
and  does  that-~can  that — increase  the  re- 
cuperative powers  of  the  system?  And 
will  not  any  thing  that  lowers  the  recupe- 
rative powers  of  the  system,  protract  the 
existence  of  inflammation  where  it  exists? 
Does  not  common  sense  answer  aflirma- 
tively?  And  who  does  not  know  the  tre- 
mendous effects  of  the  loss  of  blood  on  the 
nervous  system  ?  Who  has  not  seen  the 
peculiar  nervousness  produced  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  that  exists  in  chlorotic  females  ? 
Who  ever  saw  an  animal  bled  to  death 
that  did  not  die  in  convulsions?  Now, 
can  much  blood  be  lost  without  lowering 
the  tone  of  both  muscular  and  nervous 
systems  ?  Certainly  not;  and  is  that  con- 
dition compatible  with  good  health?  And 
how  does  it  happen  that  a  condition  in- 
compatible with  good  health,  is  the  best 
condition  to  overcome  disease,  and  lead  to 


good  health  ?    Let  some  bold  Paracelsus 
answer  these  questions,  if  he  can. 

While  I  am  here,  let  me  ask  how  lower- 
ing the  corpuscles  is  the  remedy  for  dysp- 
noea in  pneumonia,  which  is  produced  by 
excess  of  carbonic  gas,  and  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  when  they  are  the  main  means  of 
supplying  the  system  with  the  one,  and 
ridding  it  of  the  other  ? 

The  following  deductions  may  be  safely 
drawn  from  the  above:  The  red  corpuscles 
are  physiological,  and  not  pathological ;  and 
hence  any  instrumentality  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  them  below  par  is  a  direct 
invasion  upon  the  constitutional  stamina, 
and  consequently  upon  good  health.  Co- 
pious depletion,  then,  must  necessarily 
lower  the  measure  of  vitality,  and  thus 
render  the  system  less  able  to  resist  the 
influence  of,  or  recuperate  from  disease. 

In  showing  the  physiological  functions 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  ingredient  invari- 
ably reduced  in  depletion,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently answered  the  foregoing  questions; 
and  yet  the  subject  is  so  vastly  momen- 
tous, and  such  a  superabundance  of  proof 
is  on  our  side,  that  we  must  be  indulged  in 
pursuing  the  theme  a  little  further.  The 
well-known  fact  that  inflammation,  if  it 
exert  any  influence  at  all  on  the  red  cor- 
puscles, is  rather  of  a  lowering  than  an 
augmenting  character,  speaks  volumes  on 
this  important  inquiry. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  let  us  consider 
the  fact,  that  the  most  aggravated  cases  of 
anaemia  are  not  exempt  from  inflamma- 
tion. This  fact  is  evidently  established 
by  the  researches  of  Carpenter  and  others. 
In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  seen, 
on  page  188,  he  says:  "The  full  amount 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  chlorotic  patients" 
(the  best  examples  of  anosmia)  ''seems  to 
account  for  the  unfrequency  of  hemorrhage 
in  them ;  whilst  it  also  leads  us  to  perceive 
that  they  may  be  equally  with  others,  the 

subjects  of  acute  inflammation,  which  we 
know  to  be  the  fact" 

With  a  few  remarks  on  one  other  point, 

we  close  this  branch  of  our  argument;  and 

that  is,  that  the  Jibrin  is  the  inflammatory 

element  in  the  blood,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
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controlled  in  the  least  by  venesection.  That 
it  is  the  inflammatory  element  in  the  blood 
we  scarcely  need  prove ;  yet  we  will  give  a 
few  authorities.  "The  most  important 
fact  substantiated  by  Andral,  is  one  that 
had  been  previously  suspected — the  inva- 
riable increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrin, 
during  actite  inflammatory  affections ;  the 
increase  being  strictly  proportionate  t^  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation."  {Carpen- 
ter* $  Prin,  Hum.  Phys.  p.  185.)  "An  ex- 
cess of  fibrin,  and  of  the  colorless"  (not  the 
red)  "globules  (hyperplasma  or  hyperino- 
sis)  exists  in  all  true  inflammatory  dis- 
eases." (  Williams'  Prin.  Med.  fourth  Ame- 
rican edition,  p.  131.)  But  ,1  need  not 
multiply  authorities  on  this  fact,  as  it  is 
universally  admitted  by  pathologists. 

Having  settled  the  fact  that  Jibrin  is  the 
inflammatory  element  of  the  blood,  we 
shall  now  show  tlmt  blood-letting  exerts 
no  influence  over  \t  .  This  is  most  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  foregoing  table,  show« 
ing  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Becquerel  and  Rodier,  where  the  fibrin 
was  not  sensibly  impressed  by  three  con- 
secutive bleedings,  and  which  warranted 
Carpenter  in  asserting  positively,  "we  shall 
find  indeed,  that  in  inflammatory  diseases, 
the  amount  of  fibrin  undergoes  an  extra- 
ordinary increase,  which  is  not  checked  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  most  copious 
venesectiona"  The  experiments  of  Andral 
show  the  same  thing,  and  so  of  all  the 
other  experiments  that  have  been  made. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  one  of 
the  clearest  facts  on  the  pages  of  physio- 
logical and  pathological  investigations. 
To  which  I  simply  add,  that  in  cases  of 
extreme  anaemia — a  condition  analogous 
to  that  brought  about  by  copious  bleeding 
or  hemorrhages — fibrin  has  been  known  to 
rise  as  high  as  seven  or  eight  portions  in  a 
thousand,  whereas  about  2.5  is  the  ordi- 
nary amount  in  good  health ;  and  even  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  when  the 
blood  18  very  greatly  impoverished,  owing 
to  the  local  inflammation  springing  up 
around  the  disorganizing  tubercular  mass- 
es, the  fibrin  has  risen  high  above  (he 


standard  of  health.  X^f.  Prin.  Hum.  Phys, 
pp.  185-6.) 

Now,  let  me  ask  in  all  candor,  in  view 
of  all  these  facts,  is  it  not  preposterous  to 
talk  of  controlling  inflammation  by  blood- 
letting ?  To  make  blood-letting  a  rational 
means  of  overcoming  inflammation,  it 
should  be  made  appear  that  the  diseased 
condition  originates  in  excess  of  the  vital 
fluid,  or  that  it  is  in  some  quality  of  the 
blood  which  blood-letting  will  overcome. 
Now  will  any  one  say  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  excess  of  blood  is  the  cause  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  The  man  has  no  more  blood 
to-day  than  yesterday.  Yesterday  he  was 
in  good  health ;  now  he  is  laboring  ^nder 
acute  inflammation.  Is  it  the  amount  of 
blood  he  has  to-day  that  caused  the  in- 
flammation? If  so,  why  was  he  not  so 
yesterday  ?  But  this  will  not  be  contended 
for.  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rear 
sonable,  why  open  a  vein  to  let  out  the.  su- 
perfluity of  blood  that  his  inflammatiou 
may  subside?  No,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  What  then  ?  Is  it  true,  as  I  have 
heard  some  knowing  matrons  suggest,  that 
he  should  be  bled  "to  take  out  the  bad 
blood t"  We  have  before  seen  that  the 
quality  of  the  blood  on  which  it  depends, 
cannot  be  overcome  by  the  lancet  But 
then  it  depends  on  the  loss  of  the  eqniiUbri' 
urn  in  the  circulating  fluid  1  Very  true. 
Then  direct  your  means  to  the  overooming 
of  that  derangement;  but  let  your  lancet 
rest,  unless  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  best 
means  of  restoring  the  proper  equilibrium 

to  the  circulation.    And  is  this  so  ?    Cer- 
tainly not 

Let  us  illustrate  the  subject  by  the  dis- 
ease under  consideration.  In  pneumonia, 
as  in  other  inflammations,  the  first  stage  is 
one  of  engorgement  or  congestion,  and 
consequently  local^  not  general  hypenemia. 
Now  what  is  the  condition  of  the  engorged 
capillaries?  Obviously  one  of  debility. 
Whether  the  debility  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  depressing  agent  that  produced  the 
disease,  or  whether  it  is  consequent  upon 
an  over-excitement  of  the  parte  by  a  local 
irritant  first  applied  to  the  lungs,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence  in  this  inquiry.  The 
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fact  is  the  same.  The  present  engorged 
condition  is  owing  to  a  loss  of  elasticity — 
to  debility  in  the  parietes  of  the  capilla- 
ries. Hence  their  dilated  condition.  All 
facts  go  to  sustain  this  view.  (See  Gros$' 
Path.  Anat  p.  40 ;  WUU&ms'  Prin.  Med. 
pt  173;  Wat9on*s  Prac.  Med.  pp.  46-7, 
and  indeed  almost  every  other  respectable 
writer  on  congestion.)  Now,  in  all  hon- 
esty, in  yiew  of  the  facts  before  adduced, 
will  not  blood-letting  produce  debility  ?  and 
is  it  a  fact  that  the  best  means  of  overcom- 
ing  such  debility  is  to  use  debilitating 
means  ?  Is  this  the  genius  of  medical  phi- 
losophy ?  If  so,  save  the  mark !  But  you 
say  you  will  overcome  the  congestion  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  blood.  It  will 
be  sufficient  at  present,  as  we  shall  have 

this  point  under  consideration  anon,  to 
deny  the  premises. 

But  will  the  changes  produced  by  the 
loss  of  blood  facilitate  or  retard  the  relief 
of  the  engorged  vessels?  The  question 
simply  resolves  itself  into  this :  Is  an  ab- 
normally fluid  blood  better  adapted  to  cir- 
culation through  the  capillaries  than  the 
natural  blood  ?  Will  not  even  every  tyro 
in  hydrostatics  answer  no  ?  "Thus  the  ex- 
periments of  Poiesenille  show  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  viscidity  is  favorable  to  the 
motion  of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes; 
a  thin  solution  of  sugar  or  gum  being 
found  to  traverse  them  more  readily  than 
pure  water  will  do.'*  (Car.  Prin.  Hum.  Phy». 
pp.  191-2.)  And  will  not  an  increase  of 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood  retard  its  circula- 
tion? The  same  author  continues: — 
"Hence,  any  serious  alteration  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  organic  and  saline  com- 
pounds dissolved  in  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  fibrin,  (on 
which  the  viscidity  of  the  blood  chiefly 
depends,)  might  be  expected  to  produce  ob- 
struction in  the  capillary  circulation,  and 
to  favor  transudation  of  the  fluid  portions 
of  the  blood."  Our  author  here  makes  re- 
ference to  the  well  known  experiments  of 
Magendie,  where,  in  many  instances,  he 
produced  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  death 
by  copious  and  repeated  bleedings.  Now, 
Iheae  facts  show  most  conclusively,  that 


the  condition  of  the  blood  produced  by 

blood-letting,  renders  it  less  adapted  to  the 

capillary  circulation,  and  more  liable  to 

percolate  through  the  capillaries,  so  fis  to 

produce  serous  eflbsions.    This  is  more 

especially  true   in    the    parenchymatous 
tissues. 

Now  does  it  not  appear,  in  whatever 
light  we  view  it,  that  this  agent  is  unphi- 
losophical  and  absurd  ?  and  have  we  not 
treated  the  subject  fairly  ?  Our  facts  have 
been  gathered  from  the  leading  men'in  the 
profession,  and  our  deductions  are  legiti- 
mate,  in  our  humble  judgment.  So  we 
dismiss  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  having 
shown  that  blood-letting  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  subdue  inflammation. 

Upon  our  next  inquiry,  does  blood-let- 
ting diminish  the  amount  of  the  circulating 
fluid?  we  need  not  detain  much  time.  That 
it  does  for  a  very  short  time  is  granted ; 
but  that  it  is  only  for  a  very  short  time,  is 
a  well-attested  ftict  No  fact  in  physiology 
is  more  clearly  attested  than  the  blood-ves- 
sels will  be  fllled  to  repletion.  A  vacuum,  to 
any  extent,  will  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment Open  a  vein  and  let  the  vital  fluid 
escape,  and  the  lymphatic  system,  and 
other  absorbent  vessels  are  at  once  taxed 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  lymph ;  hence 
the  fact  that  the  blood  last  drawn  is  more 
fluid  than  the  first 

"When  the  vessels  are  becoming  emptied 
of  blood,  a  transudation  of  fluid  takes  place 
in  them  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  diminution  in  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  in  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  water,  which  are  apparent  when 
even  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  blood 
drawn  at  an  ordinary  venesection  are  com- 
pared ;  so  that  if  the  hemorrhage  be  going 
on  for  some  hours,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  fluid  mpy  be  poured  forth  from  those 
vessels  than  was  ever  contained  in  them 
at  any  one  time  "  {Car,  Prin.  Hum.  Phy$. 
p.  155.) 

Let  this  settle  the  question.  It  is  clear 
that  the  idea  of  bleeding  in  pneumonia,  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  blood,  is  futile.  The 
advantage  from  this  source — if,  indeed, 
there  be  any — ^is  only  momentary.    It  doer 
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not  rout  the  enemy.  It  only  buys  a  mo- 
mentary truce,  and  paya  dearly,  too  dearly 
for  it  We  have  already  seen  that  the  ex- 
isting engorgement  is  kept  up  by  debility 
of  the  capillaries,  and  that  bleeding  can 
only  add  to  that  debility,  and  that  the 
changes  it  produces  in  the  blood  render  it 
less  adapted  to  circulation  through  the  ca- 
pillaries, and  the  more  likely  to  serous  ef- 
fusiona  Then  tell  me  not  of  the  truce  you 
purchased  at  so  dear  a  cost  I  want  no 
such  advantage  (?)  over  the  enemy. 

But  the  third  object  is,  "to  lessen  the 
labor  of  the  lungs  I "  And  how  ?  To  de- 
bilitate them  more  and  more,  so  as  to  re- 
tard their  work  as  much  as  possible !  By 
engorging  them  with  hyper-serous  blood, 
which  cannot  traverse  the  narrow  capillary 
channels  with  half  the  ease  that  it  could 
in  its  normal  condition !  By  so  changing 
the  blood  that  a  greater  serous  infiltration 
is  inevitable!  Philosophy  with  a  ven- 
geance I  What  a  great  pity  that  the  Cre- 
ator, in  viewing  the  progress  of  this  "fast 
age,"  has  not  kept  up  with  the  times,  but 
still  clings  to  his  "old  fogy"  notions  of  sup- 
plying the  system  with  viscid  blood,  and 
thereby  im(K>se8  so  much  unnecessary  labor 
on  this  delicate  organ  1 

But  in  what  does  the  labor  of  the  lungs 
consist?  Mainly  in  freeing  the  system  of 
an  excess  of  carbon,  and  furnishing  it  with 
a  supply  of  oxygen.  Now,  w^  have  al- 
ready shown  that  bleeding,  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  red  corpuscles — the  main  means 
through  which  the  lungs  perform  this 
function — necessarily  retards  the  work. 
Then  away  goes  this  pretext  for  bleeding. 

Dr.  Watson  offers  yet  another  reason 
why  the  lancet  should  be  freely  used — "to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  lymph,"  as  it  is  er- 
roneously called,  meaning  fibrin.  How 
this  great  man  could  have  made  such  a 
blunder  is  astonishing  to  me.  Where  is 
the  great  danger?  from  plastic  or  from 
serous  infiltration?  From  the  latter,  be- 
yond all  doubt  In  this  I  am  sustained 
by  every  autopsy  of  a  hepatized  lung.  But 
grant  that  the  plastic  deposition  is  most  to 
be  dreaded,  and  what  have  I  lost?  It  has 
^^<)en   already   abundantly    shown,    that 


blood-letting  OMiAot  control  the  plastic  ele- 
ment of  the  blood ;  but  it  disproportions 
it  with  the  other  solid  ingredients,  and 
hence  would  rather  tend  to  enhance  than 
diminish  the  danger  dreaded.  So,  take 
whatever  view  you  may,  I  see  no  use  for 
the  lancet 

Let  me  say  once  more,  the  God  of  na- 
ture, in  giving  the  blood,  constituted  it  af- 
ter the  best  possible  manner,  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  life  and  well-being ;  and 
as  you  cannot  bleed  to  any  great  extent 
without  changing  its  natural  proportions, 
meddle  not  with  itl  Let  the  precious  dew 
drops  of  life  alone  I  Nor  does  the  evil 
stop  here.  In  destroying  the  normal  con- 
stituency of  the  blood,  you  inflict  an  inju- 
ry not  to  be  repaired  in  a  day.  The  red 
corpuscles  cannot  be  replaced  at  once. 
The  absorbents  of  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  system  at  large,  can,  in  a  very  short 
time,  restore  the  serous  portions  of  the 
blood,  but  not  so  the  red  corposcles;  they 
are  only  restored  by  a  complicated  and  Ti- 
tal  process;  and  whether  we  regard  them 
as  elaborated  immediately  from  the  lymph 
and  chyle  corpuscles,  or  from  the  colorless 
corpuscles  as  an  intermediate  link  in  the 
chain  of  devriopment,  or  yet,  from  some 
undiscovered  source,  their  restoration  is 
not  the  work  of  a  day.  Then  spare  them, 
lest  you*entail  on  your  patients  permanent 
debility,  stubborn  anmmia,  dropsical  effu- 
sions, or  some  other  long  life  of  derange- 
ment 

But,  you  will  say,  will  you  allow  the  en« 
gorged  lungs  no  mechanical  relief?  Cer- 
tainly :  and  as  the  sequel  will  show,  equal- 
ly as  effectual,  and  far  more  rational  than 
the  lancet  But  you  will  tell  me  of  the 
wonderful  relief  you  have  given  this  and 
the  other  patient,  laboring  under  a  violent 
dyspncea,  by  a  copious  venesection. 

Granted  that  you  did :  and  yet  we  will 
show  in  the  sequel  that  it  was  not  the  on- 
ly, nor  yet,  the  best  means  to  secure  the 
same  enda  Again  you  may  tell  me  of 
oases  that  you  have  found  suffering  almost 
beyond  the  point  of  endurance,  and  you 
bled  them,  and  gave  them  some  medicine, 
and  they  were  easy  at  once,  and  hasted  to 
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rcooveiy.  All  that  may  le  true ;  yet  oth- 
er meansi  on  the^one  hand,  would  have 
done  the  same,  and  on  the  other,  as 
shown  by  Andra^  Watson  and  others,  the 
excruciating  pain  indicated  simply  pleuri- 
tiS)  and  the  speedy  recovery  showed  that 
there  was  no  serious  pulmonary  lesion  in 
the  case.  But  my  article  would  be  incom- 
plete, if  I  were  to  fail  to  mention  the  test 
to  which  this  reniedy  was  subjected  by  Dr. 
Deitl.  He  treated  dOO  cases  of  pneumonia; 
85  by  blood-letting,  106  by  large  doses  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  189  by  diet  and  rest 
alone.  Of  those  treated  by  blood-letting, 
20.4  per  cent  died;  of  those  by  tartar 
emetic,  20.7  per  cent  died;  while  of  those 
by  diet  and  rest  alone,  7.4  per  cent  died; 
showing  a  mortality  almost  three  times  as 
great  amongst  those  treated  by  bleeding, 
as  amongst  those  treated  by  diet  and  rest 
alona  The  medium  of  convalescence  in 
the  cases  treated  by -blood-letting,  was  28.9 
days;  in  those  by  tartar  emetic  20.3  days; 
and  in  those  by  diet  and  rest,  19.7  days; 
which  shows  that  t£e  medium  convales- 
cence in  the  cases treiated  by  bloodletting, 
was  9.2  days  long^  than  those  treated  by 
diet  and  rest  alone. 

The  medium  duration  of  the  disease  in 
those  treated  by  blood-letting  was  35  da3rB; 
in  those  treated  by  tartar  emetic,  28.9  days; 
and  in  those  by  diet  and  rest,  28  days. 
Showing  that  the  medium  duration  in  Ae 
cases  treated  by  depletion  was  7  days  lon- 
ger than  those  treated  by  hygiena  353 
cases,  mere  cases  of  single  pneumonia :  of 
these  75  were  bled,  and  13  died ;  making 
17.4  per  cent  100  cases  were  treated  by 
tartar  emetic,  and  21  died ;  making  21  per 
oent  178  were  treated  by  diet  and  rest 
alone,  and  12  died;  making  5.1  percent 
Showing  a  mortality  in  those  treated  by 
bleeding,  a  little  over  hre  times  as  large 
as  those  treated  only  by  regimen. 

We  give  but  an  abbreviated  statement 
Those  who  desire,  can  find  the  report  at 
large  in  Eclec,  Prac.  Med.  by  Newton  and 
Powel,  p.  745.  I  have  only  quoted 
enough  to  show  that  so  far  as  this  goes — 
and  facts  are  stubborn  things — the  deple- 


ting system  in  whatever  phase  you  may. 
view  it,  is  worse  than  no  medical  treatment . 
at  all,  as  the  expectant  plan  succeeds  far 
better.  Truly,  while  pneumonia  "has  slain 
its  thousands,"  the  lancet  "has  slain  its 
tens  of  thousands!"  The  importance  of 
the  subject  is  the  only  apology  we  offer 
for  the  length  of  our  strictures  on  depletion. 
And  now,  with  a  few  brief  remarks  on  our 
own  treatment^  we  shall  conclude.  We 
have  before  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the 
bowels  are  generally  in  a  constipated  con- 
dition, and  the  hepatic  functions  deMmged. 
This  forms  an  early  indication  in  the  treair 
ment  of  this  disease. 

When  we  effect  that,  the  liver  acts  in 
concert  with  the  lungs,  in  freeing  the  sys- 
tem of  its  superabundance  of  carbon :  the 
former  by  secretion,  the  latter  by  combus- 
tion; and  that  a  torpid  condition  of  the 
bowels,  necessarily  adds  to  the  excitement 
in  the  lungs,  we  see  that  a  free  cholagogue 
cathartic  is  indicated  at  once.  All  the 
carbon  that  is  secreted  by  the  liver  in  the 
form  of  bile  diminishes  the  labor  of  the 
lungs  that  much,  and  a  free  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  relieves  the  lung^  by  its  revul- 
sive, as  wdl  as  by  its  depurating  influence. 
For  this  purpose,  the  following  pill  will  be 
found  excellent — 

ft  Podophyllin  grs.  ir. 
Leptandrin      "    vig, 
Sanguinarin    "    vi, 
Sul.  Morph.    "    y, 
Ext  valerian      q.  s.      H. 
Ft  pil.  viij. 

One  of  which  may  be  given  every  four  or 
five  hours  till  free  catharsis  is  produced. 
But  some  will  naturally  think  that  nothing 
but  mercury  will  do.  To  such  I  would 
say,  try  the  above  pill,  or  preparations  of 
a  similar  character.  Afler  free  bilious  ca- 
tharsis is  produced,  it  is  generally  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  bowels  soluble  by 
some  mild  aperient  The  most  of  cases 
would  be  benefited  by  effectual  emesis 
produced  by  the  administration  of  lobelia 
and  ipecacuanha,  previous  to  the  above  ca- 
thartic. The  indications  are  two-fold.  1, 
to  assist  in  equalizing  the  circulation,  and 
2,  to  relieve  the  loaded  bronchii  of  acc^ 
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mulated  secretions.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  this  should  by  all  means  be  resorted 
to.  We  regard  tartarised  antimony  as  too 
irritating,  as  well  as  too  depressing,  to  be 
admissible. 

But  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  quinine  is  the  sheet  anchor.  Evi- 
dently ^he  disease  is  only  congestive,  in  its 
early  stages,  which  is  aggravated  each  day 
by  the  febrile  exacerbation,  with  which  it 
is  connected.  And  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
when  this  is  overcome,  the  pneumonia  is 
easily  conducted  to  a  speedy,  and  safe  con- 
valescence. This  would  suggest  the  early 
use  of  quinine.  Nor  should  it  be  admin- 
istered with  a  sparing  hand  We  are  op- 
posed to  the  administration  of  the  article 
in  broken  doses  in  any  case  of  periodic  fe- 
ver. And  if  trial  in  hundreds  of  cases  af- 
fords sufficient  data  to  form  conclusions 
upon,  we  are  abundantly  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  by  far  the  better  plan  is  to  give  a 
sufficiency  at  once.  Indeed,  we  see  no 
other  philosophical  way  to  administer  the 
article.  But  it  is  especially  necessary  in 
this  form  of  disease.  The  dose  will  de- 
pend on  circumstances.  From  15  to  20 
gr&  combined  with  10  grs.  of  Dover's 
powders,  administered  at  once  during  the 
febrile  remission,  the  first  day  after  the 
case  comes  under  treatment,  will  seldom 
disappoint  onr  expectations.  I  have  seen 
its  good  effecta  too  often  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  this  method.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  it  arrests  the  periodic  fever  at  once; 
acts  as  a  sedative,  and  promotes  copious 
perspiration;  and  hence  cannot  fail  in 
modifying  the  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
Should  any  one  be  fearful  of  too  powerful 
an  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  from 
this  heroic  administration,  let  him  simply 
substitute  the  ferrocyanate  of  quinine,  for 
the  sulphate,  and  he  need  fear  no  danger. 

Expectorants  are  always  indicated,  and 
those  that  are  sedative  in  their  effects 
should  always  be  used.  Iq  the  wide  range 
of  materia  medica,  we  think  that  none  is 
equal  to  veratrum  viride,  say  from  four  to 
mx  or  eight  drops  of  tr.  verat  virid.  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  what  is  perhaps 


better,  its  equivalent  of  veratrin.  This  ex- 
erts a  specific  influence  over  the  action  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  on  the  bronchial  se- 
cretions ;  and  we  are  not  >  in  the  habit  of 
using  anything  else  as  our  expectorant  in 
this  form  of  disease. 

This  should  be  used,  modifying  the  dose 
according  to  circumstances,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  indications  for  expectorants. 
Scarification  and  cups  should  be  used  free- 
ly when  there  is  evidence  of  great  pulmo- 
nary engorgement^  I  have  also  used  with 
the  happiest  results,  a  bandage  round  the 
chest,  folded  several  times  double,  wrong 
out  of  cold  water,  and  enveloped  in  a  dry 
napkin  to  prevent  evaporation.  This  in  a 
short  time,  promotes  fine  perspiration 
around  the  chest,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
loaded  thoracic  viscera. 

In  the  most  distressing  cases,  when  the 
lungs  are  overwhelmed  with  congestion, 
they  need  mechanical  relief,  and  most 
have  it;  not  by  opening  a  vein,  and  draw- 
ing from  thence  the  pabulum  of  life;  but 
what  is  far  better,  by  hcemastasis,  or  by 
ligaturing  the  extremities,  and  thereby 
confining  the  blood  in  them.  It  is  thus 
under  our  command.  We  can  turn  it  loose 
when  necessary,  and  stay  it  when  we 
please;  and  that  without  prostrating  the 
vital  energies,  or  chan^g  the  normal  con- 
stituency of  the  blood. 

This  brief  and  simple  treatment  has 
been  uniformly  successful  in  our  own 
hands,  and  we  feel  no  hesitancy  in  Baying 
to  others  "go  thoo,  and  do  likewise." 

Should  the  disease  pass  on  to  the  third 
stage,  extensive  blistering  may  be  necessa- 
ry ;  and  the  free — I  had  almost  said  ex- 
travagant nse  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
highly  indicated.  Should  the  periodic  fe- 
ver subside — which  is  generally  the  case— 
I  see  no  other  nse  for  quinine. 

In  typhoid  cases,  the  proper  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever — a  subgect  which  I  have 
not  time  to  discuss  here-— should  be  super- 
added to  the  attention  due  the  lunga  In 
which  cases  turpentine,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  veratrum  are  Uie  main  reliance. 

Three  Creeks  -drfc,  May,  1857, 
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"A  fever  attended  By  successive  erup- 
tions of  vesicles  about  the  size  of  almonds, 
vhich  are  filled  with  a  yellowish  serum, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  subside.  The 
fever  may  be  either  synocha  or  typhus." 
Generally  the  sequence  to  measlea 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring  I  had 
over  one  hundred  cases  ot  measles  on  the 
Estill  plantation,  a  few  miles  above  this 
city,  which  were  all  conducted  to  a  health- 
Ail  termination,  excepting  one  child  of 
only  a  few  months  of  age,  and  its  loss  was 
alone  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  its 
mother  in  permitting  its  exposure  to  the 
cool  night  air,  while  the  eruption  was  de- 
termining to  the  surface. 

Modern  authors  say  that  this  is  some- 
times an  acute  and  sometimes  a  chronic 
affection,  and  that  the  former  is  attended 
with  fever,  while  the  latter  is  not,  and  that 
acrimonious  or  contagious  matter  is  thrown 
out  by  the  cutaneous  exhalent  arteries. 
The  disease  was  so  rare  when  Cullen  wrote, 
that  he  had  never  seen  but  one  case,  and 
that  was  reported  by  Br.  David  Stewart,  in 
the  Edinburgh  ^edical  Commentaries. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  noted  by  many 
writers,  and  differing  as  to  its  cause  and 
origin.  Having  never  seen  the  true  pem- 
phigus only  as  the  sequence  to  the  mea- 
sles, the  writer  is  inclined  to  the  belief, 
that  it  never  occurs  only  as  the  seqnalie  to 
that  eruption,  fVom  many  reasons,  so  obvi- 
Otis  to  the  medical  reader,  that  a  recapitu- 
lation is  deemed  needless.  There  are  some 
eruptions  so  similar  at  first  appearance, 
that  a  casual  observer  might,  no  doubt,  be 
inclined  to  mistake  them  for  the  true  pem- 
phigus; but  were  he  to  investigate  its  ori- 
gin a  moment,  I  think  the  illusion  would 
be  dispelled.  Authors  say  that  it  is  chronic; 
I  do  not  think  so,  or  at  least  I  have  never 
met  with  a  case  as  yet,  and  that  goes  fhr- 
ther  to  eonflrm  my  opinion,  it  is  only  a  se- 
qnenee  to  a  previoos  disease.  The  pus- 
tales  are  undoubtedly  filled  with  a  yellow- 


ish serum,  but  as  to  its  contagion,  I  do 
very  much  doubt 

Ob  the* plantation  previously  mentioned 
there  were  eigh  t  or  ten  caseA.  Their  symp- 
toms and  treatment  were  alike,  as  was  also 
their  convalescence.  They  also  correspond 
with  noticed  cases  both  before  and  since ; 
so  much  so  that  I  am  convinced  that  this 
disease  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  other  eruptions  of  a  more  serious 
character,  that  require  more  energetic  and 
decided  treatment  I  am  further  inclined 
to  this  opinion)  from  the  fact  that  both 
European  and  American  authors  have  di- 
vided it  into  simplex  and  complicatus;  the 
latter  I  presume  to  be  the  contagious  kind 
spoken  of  sometimes  by  physicians,  differ- 
ing as  widely  perhaps  from  pemphigus, 
as  from  variolus,  and  much  more  likely  to 
be  a  simplification  or  modification  of  the 
latter  than  the  former.  It  is  too  much  the 
plan  of  certain  classes  of  practitioners, 
to  treat  whole  orders  and  classes  of  dis- 
eases with  the  same  formula,  and  when 
this  is  done,  it  is  evident  that  the  diagnosis 
has  been  incomplete  or  erroneous,  and  pa- 
tients are  thus  frequentiy  dosed  through 
ignorance  or  a  base  motive — ^no  matter 
which,  the  practitioner  is  equally  culpable. 

In  every  case  of  pemphigus  there  is 
fever,  but  slight;  sickness  of  stomach, 
more  or  less ;  headache,  lassitude  and  wea- 
riness, with  pulse  varying  from  90  to  120 ; 
tongue  in  some  instances  fUrred  slightly. 
In  from  two  to  four  days  the  pustules  be* 
gin  to  appear  on  the  thighs  and  belly, 
gradually  extending  over  the  whole  cuta- 
neous surface,  enlarging  daily  until  about 
the  sixth  day,  when  they  either  suppurate 
or  become  abraded  Those  that  suppu- 
rate ^ow  that  they  have  be^n  filled  with 
a  thin,  yellowish  serum,  in  odor  resembling 

the  fetid  smell  of  patients  while  having 
the  measles. 

No  other  treatment  is  required  than 
mild  aperients  and  diaphoretica  Conva- 
lescence usually  follows  in  from  six  to 
eight  days,  and  unlike  those  who  recover 
from  the  measles,  one  may  say,  that  "when 
they  are  well  they  are  well"  in  fact,  leav- 
ing no  laositude  or  debility  to  harrass  the 
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patient  for  weeks,  and  Bometimee  months. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  conchide  that 
pemphi^iB  is  nothing  more  than  the  drege 
of  measles ;  that  the  system  has  been  too 
weak  and  feeble  to  throw  off  through  the 
exhalents  all  the  morbific  poison,  and  that 
a  second  effort  of  nature  is  made  to  rid 
herself  of  it,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  ef- 
fectual. Of  course,  where  the  system  may 
contain  a  complication  of  diseases,  the  se- 
quence of  the  disease  will  be  more  or  less 
complicated,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
case,  as  the  same  treatment  will  be  as  ap- 
plicable here  as  in  the  former,  only  pushed 
to  a  greater  extent 

Neva  Orleam^  May^  1857. 


VALEDICTORY    ADDRESS. 


OSLITEKXD  BY  J.  M .  FRAIir,  M .  D.,  OF  TBS  OKAD- 

UATING  CLASe    OF  TUB  XCLXCTIO  XXDZCAI< 
INSTITUTE.— MAT   12, 186T. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — As  the  custom 
has  become  conventional,  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  shall  ad- 
dress the  class  on  the  termination  of  each 
session,  and  as  I  have  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing chosen  to  that  responsible  and  trying 
station,  I  shall  fulfill  the  duty  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  But,  unlike  too  many  of 
my  predecessors,  in  tlus  and  similar  schools, 
I  shall  occupy  your  time  but  briefly. 

In  addressing  myself,  gentlemen,  to  those 
who  have  associated  so  intimately  with  me 
for  the  last  eight  months,  it  is  natural  that 
I  should  revert  to  the  scenes  that  we  have 
passed  through,  and  to  the  amount  of 
work  that  we  have  done,  in  order  to  ca- 
pacitate vj^  for  the  responsible  duties  of 
physicians.  .Perhaps  among  all  profes- 
sions, there  is  not  one  which  calls'  for  such 
an  amount,  and  such  varied  reading  and 
study,  as  that  of  a  physician.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  of  this  institution 
require  that  each  applicant  for  graduation 
shall  pass  through  an  initiatory  study  of 
three  years;  which,  supposing  that  he 
reads  only  ten  pages  a  day,  will,  at  the 
«$1ose  of  that  time,  furnish  him  with  over 


ten  thousand  pages  of  reading  matter  up* 
on  the  choicest  medical  literature  of  the 
day. 

Having  then  performed  his  novitiate,  he 
is  prepared  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  medi- 
cal college,  where,  for  the  two  sessions 
of  four  months  each,  he  listens  to  over 
1600  lectures,  upon  various  subjects  of 
medical  science,  by  eight  professors,  who 
are  acknowledged  to  have  few  superiors 
in  this  country,  in  regard  to  the  special  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  discourse. 

During  this  time  he  also  undergoes  the 
most  rigid  drilling  in  the  dissecting  rooms, 
where,  under  the  especial  supervision  of 
an  efficient  demonstrator,  ^  he  consumes 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  hours 
in  practical  examinations  upon  the  various 
organs  and  structures  of  the  body,  and 
their  locations. 

During  the  time  Of  these  two  sessions 
he  has  the  privilege,  (in  fact,  it  is  obliga- 
tory upon  him)  to  attend  the  lectures  and 
operations  at  the  Clinical  Institute,  where 
he  witnesses  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  surgical  operations,  and  sees  all  of  the 
various  forms  of  disease,  which  are  inci- 
dental to  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 
Here  he  sees  them  treated,  and  scrutinizes 
carefully  the  actions  of  the  appropriate 
remedies  upon  the  diseased  syjtem,  and 
notes  the  changes  which  these  remedies 
exert  in  their  mysterious  influence  in  the 
body,  from  disease  to  health,  through  its 
gradual  phases  of  convalescence. 

Having  undergone  this  mental  and  prac- 
tical drill,  the  student  does  not  escape  the 
fearful  ordeal  of  the  green  room ;  where, 
beneath  the  scrutiny  of  tliese  eight  profes- 
sors, he  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination, 
and  where  a  single  indication  of  previous 
inattention,  indolence,  or  of  ignorance, 
will  submit  him  to  the  humiliating  neces- 
sity of  attending  still  another  session  of 
lectures  ere  he  can  meet  their  approval, 
and  hope  to  get  his  diploma.  Thus,  you 
see,  gentlemen,  that  the  labors  of  the  med- 
ical student  are  such,  that  were  he  really 
cognipsnt  of  their  extent  before  commen- 
cing his  studies,  they  would  appall  him, 
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and  dieconrage  him  from  their  pursuit 
But  the  triumph,  when  the  student  shall 
hare  emerged  from  the  halls  of  his  alma, 
ia  a  full  recompense  for  the  long  years  of 
previous  study  and  labor;  and  it  is  a  tri- 
umph too,  which  is  as  glorious  as  it  is  wej} 
merited ;  for  it  is  really  a  source  of  intense 
congratulation  and  pride  to  us,  to  feel  that 
after  years  of  hard  toil,  and  rigid  mental 
discipline,  we  have,  by  true  industry  and, 
force  of  character,  at  lengUi  won  our  posi- 
tion into  the  time-honored  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession;  and  that  we  will 
henceforth  be  acknowledged  as  its  mem- 
bers by  mankind,  whithersoever  we  go. 
Such  a  pride  is  certainly  pardonable,  and 
should  be  emulated  hy  those  who  come 
after  us,  for  its  inception  into  the  human 
heart,  is  indicative  of  the  true  mental  pro- 
gress, which  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  enlightened  age. 

But  altliough  we  have  gone  through 
such  a  long  and  arduous  ordeal,  and  have 
finally  received  the  legal  record  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  practice  medicine  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  still,  it  is  acknowledged  by  our  pre- 
ceptors, that  we  have  but  entered  the 
threshhold  to  the  great  temple  of  medical 
science ;  years  of  toil  are  yet  before  us ; 
ay,  a  lifetime  of  toil !  for  so  interminable 
are  the  halls  of  this  mighty  temple,  that 
the  lengthiest  life  consumed  within  its  por- 
tals, will  not  suffice  for  a  knowledge  of  its 
gorgeous  interior.  The  physician's  stu- 
dentehip  is  never  terminated,  but  each 
year  added  to  his  toil,  only  reveals  the  il- 
limitability  of  knowledge  lying  beyond. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  receive  our  daily  re- 
ward, irrespective  of  tliat  which  is  pecu- 
niary ;  for  what  can  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  well  organized  mind,  than  to  observe 
tlie  cheerful  and  hopeful  smiles  of  the 
patient,  as  he  gratefully,  although  silently 
acknowledj^B  our  potent  power  in  the  re- 
turn of  robust  health. 

This  IS  frequently  the  only  reward  that 
the  physician  receives,  and  to  the  well  or- 
ganized mind,  it  should  be  an  acceptable 
one;  for  nothing  should  b^  more  cheerful- 
ly acknowledged  than  the  incense  oficr- 
ing  of  a  sincereand  grateful  heart 


But  a  few  days,  gentlemen,  will  elapse, 
when  we  shall  all  part,  perhaps  to  meet 
no  more  on  this  earth. 

For  eight  months  we  have  toiled  side  by 
side,  cheering  and  encouraging  each  other 
onward  to  our  present  success;  and  like 
true  j?rothers,  rejoicing  in  each  other's  pro- 
gress. 

But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  those  who  are  yet  among  us,  we^ 
should  not  fail  to  deeply  mourn  over  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  ranks,  who  has  been 
called  to  an  untimely  grave.     We  all  rec- 
recollect  him  well,  for  there  never  beat  a 
nobler  and  warmer  heart,  than  that  of  our 
lately  deceased  brother,  Samuel  W.  Hughes. 
He  joined  us  two  sessions  ago,  like  us, 
flushed  with  hope  and  with  a  heart  light 
and  buoyant  in  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
joining  his  parents  and  friends,  and  bear- 
ing with  him  the  honors  of  this  institution. 
Gentlemen,  he  had  won  them ;  he  studied 
out  his  allotted  time ;  he  bore  the  test  of 
examination  a  number  of  times ;  and  after 
he  had  won  the  prize,  and  was  about  to 
obtain  it,  he  was  called  hence  by  One 
whose  purposes  are  wise  and  just,  thoagh 
inscrutible.       Brothers,    in    Samuel    W. 
Hughes  we  have  lost  a  companion  whoee 
heart  was  as  noble  and  just,  as  it  was 
cheerful  and  buoyant  in  its  nature.    We 
deeply  feel  the  void  his  death  has  created, 
and  we  feel  that  had  he  lived  he  would 
have  ripened  into  a  maturity,  which  would 
have  been  an  honor  to  this  institution. 

Perhaps  the  students  of  no  former  ses- 
sion have  studied  together  with  more  una- 
nimity and  good  feeling  than  those  of  this 
present  class.  No  ill  feelings  have  arisen 
to  mar  the  harmony  of  our  session,  but, 
taking  the  spirit  of  kindness  from  our  pre- 
ceptors, we  have  gone  on  from  day  to  day 
in  uninterrupted  happiness.  As  we  have 
earned  and  received  from  our  professors, 
the  proud  title  of  the  studious  class,  let  us 
continue  to  merit  it  in'  the  fnture.  Let  us, 
by  our  zeal  for  the  canso  of  Eclecticism, 
by  our  firm  support  of  its  principles,  and 
by  the  indefatigability  with  which  we  will  ' 
apply  them  to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  prove 
to  our  learned  professors,  that  they  have 
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not  given  us  that  title  in  vain,  but  that,  as 
practicing  physicians,  we  will  still  continue 
to  merit  the  proud  title  of  the  studious 
claaa 

Let  us  not  only  prove  to  those  who  have 
taught  us,  but  to  the  world,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Eclecticism,  when  rightly  under- 
stood and  thoroughly  practiced,  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Allopathy  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  Let  us  go  forth,  not  with  the  pui^ 
pose  of  following  a  blind  system  of  prac- 
tice, scarcely  modified  since  the  time  of 
Galen,  but  as  advocates  of  a  system  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  experience  and  sci- 
ence, and  guided  by  those  precepts  which 
wisdom  and  humanity  have  dictated. 

While  Allopathy  marches  forth  to  slay 
and  to  torture  with  her  poisons,  let  us,  like 
good  Samaritans,  follow  in  her  wake,  and 
with  magneto-voltaic  batteries,  remove  the 
mischief  she  is  daily  perpetrating.  If  Al- 
lopathy has  forced  upon  the  world  her 
thousands,  who  fill  the  people  with  poi- 
sons, a  beneficent  Providence  has  provided 
a  Sanders,  who  has  discovered  the  won- 
drous secret  of  withdrawing  those  poisons, 
and  thus  neutralizing    their  mischief. 

Therefore,  armed  with  our  voltaic  bat- 
teries, let  us  go  forth  into  the  world,  not 
only  prepared  to  cure  disease,  by  a  rational 
and  humane  practice,  but  prepared  to  sub- 
vert the  mischief  Allopathy  is  doing. 

In  these  halls  we  have  not  only  been 
taught  the  principles  of  Eclecticism,  but 
we  have  also  been  taught  those  of  Allo- 
pathy, and  therefore  we  are  prepared  to 
judge  between  the  two  modes  of  practice. 

In  the  former  we  have  witnessed  the  re- 
sults of  a  practice  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  by  the  profoundest  wisdom. 
Its  superstructure  was  reared  by  men  who, 
having  divested  themselves  of  all  prejudices 
and  erroneous  notions,  labored  for  years 
at  the  bedside,  in  order  to  study  the  vari- 
ous phases  disease  takes,  and  the  appro- 
priate remedies  for  their  alleviation.  Hav- 
ing had  the  force  of  character  to  unlearn, 
they  then,  at  a  ripe  age,  re-commenced 
their  studies,  and  being  capacitated  by  na- 
ture for  these  investigations,  they  began 
that  impregnable    superstructure,  which 


the  brightest  intellects  have  been  building 
upon  ever  since ;  and  thus  this  gorgeous 
American  temple  will  continue  to  rise^un- 
til  its  towers  will  entirely  overshadow  the 
already  crumbling  ones  of  Allopathy. 

In  the  latter  mode  of  practice  we  have 
learned  that  the  most  poisonous  and  in- 
compatible drugs  have  been  administered 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  dreadful 
phantom  which  they  denominate  /«i«r, 
and  which  they  regard  not  as  the  renewed 
efforts  of  nature  to  throw  off  dbeased  ac- 
tion, but  as  a  formidable  malady  which 

must  be  quickly  subdued,  as  it  is  a  cause, 
and  not  an  effect 

By  placing  the  two  systems  close  to- 
gether, and  scrutinizing  them  rigidly,  we 
perceive  the  g^eat  dissimilarity  between 
them.  We  find  that  the  professors  of  the 
Allopathic  colleges  have  great  cause  to 
hedge  their  students  around  with  their  cir- 
cumscribed diplomas,  lest  they  should 
progress  into  the  ranks  of  Eclecticism. 
And  a  simple  review  of  the  two  systems  of 
medicine,  will  quickly  teach  the  discerning 
student  wherefore  these  funny,  although 
disgraceful  diplomas  originated. 

Before  closing,  I  feel  that,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  graduating  class  of  this 
session,  I  must  return  our  sincere  thanks 
to  our  learned  preceptors  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  labored  in  our  be- 
half    For  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  we 
have  listened  to  your  daily  lectures,  gen- 
tlemen, fraught  with  the  axioms  of  the 
profoundest  practical    wisdom.      For  six- 
teen hundred  hours  we  have  set  in  this 
hall,  and  from  the  lips  of  eight  experi- 
enced and  well-read   men  in    their  pro- 
fession, we  have  drawn  lessons  of  medical 
lore,  which  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  any  other  college  in  this  country.  * 
Uninterrupted    by  the    querulousness  of 
imcompetent   members,  this  faculty  has 
continued  its  daily  teachings  w^ith  a  har- 
mony and  unanimity  of  purpose,  which 
have  communicated  themselves  to  the  stu- 
dents.    Not  for  several  years  has  this  col- 
lege witnessed  such  a  cheering  spectacle, 
and  the  class,  I  can  assert,  has  felt  the 
great  good  resulting  from  the  spirit  of  har- 
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luoDj  which  exists  amonget  its  professora 
With  nothing  external  to  excite  us,  and  to 
divert  our  attention  from  our  stadies,  we 
have  progressed  witli  a  rapidity  which^ 
under  other  circumstances^  we  could  not 
have  expected  nor  attained.  We  look  for- 
w^ard  to  the  future  in  the  firm  anticipation 
that  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  just  Ijegun  its  career  of  glory 
and  triumph,  and  of  its  usefulness.  With 
a  faculty  governed  by  a  unanimity  and 
harmony  of  purpose,  which  respect  for 
each  other's  learning  has  inspired  and 
will  maintain,  we  feel  the  firm  conviction 
and  assurance,  that  the  glory  of  this  insti- 
tution is  now  just  dawning.  The  trying 
incidents  of  the  past,  we  feel  assured,  will 
add  only  luster  to  the  future;  for  experi- 
ence is  the  best  of  teachers,  and  it  has 
taught  us,  fellow  students,  that  a  superfi- 
cial man  may  possess  at  least  one  fearful 
faculty — that  of  sowing  the  ^seeds  of  dis- 
cord among  those  who  are  far  his  supe- 
riors. 

Honored  Professors :  In  the  name  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Spring  session  of 
1857, 1  present  you  their  sincere  and  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  two  excellent  courses  of 
lectures  you  Rave  given  ua  We  feel  as- 
sured, from  communication  with  the  stu- 
dentiB  and  licentiates  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal Allopathic  schools,  that  you  have 
given  us  a  course  of  lectures  which  have 
not  been  excelled  by  any  other  faculty  in 
this  country. 

We  hope,  therefore,  through  the  know- 
ledge you  have  communicated  to  us,  and 
ilirough  the  encouragement  your  encomi- 
ums have  inspired  us  with,  to  go  forth 
among  the  people  ready  to  do  battle  in  de- 
fence of  the  great  cause  of  Eclecticism,  and 
to  prove  to  those  people,  by  our  percentage 
of  curea,  that  we  are  no  unworthy  disciples 
of  ihie  institution. 

Iir  ooDclusion^  I  again  present  you  the 
thanks  of  this  class,  together  with  their 
sincere  prayer,  that  your  lives  may  be 
spared  for  many  long  years  to  come,  and 
that  you  may  continue  to  fill  the  station 
which  you  now  occupy,  as  the  roost  distin- 
guished teachers  of  Eclectic  medicine. 

WBOUI  SBRtBS  ,TOL.  ZTL— 20 


DYSPEPSU. 

BT  J.  K.  BBTTB8,  X.  D. 

Dyspepsia  is  a  very  common  disease,  and 
seems  to  have  increased  very  much  in 
modern  times,  and  is  also  a  very  difficult 
disease  to  treat  It  is  characterized  by  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  functions,  the 
cause  of  which  appears  to  be  a  vitiated 
quality  of  the  gastric  juice,  producing  mor- 
bid irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  render- 
ing it  unable  to  perform  its  functions  pro- 
perly. The  symptoms  are  numerous :  the 
patient  generally  complains  of  inability  to 
attend  to  his  usual  business ;  the  slightest 
exercise  occasions  fatigue;  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with  a 
sense  of  fbllness  and  tenderness  upon  pres- 
sure in  that  region;  acrid  eructations;  the 
patient  may  experience  a  slight  chill,  and 
have  some  ^fi:v^T ;  skin,  as  a  general  thing, 
dry  and  contracted,  with  moisture  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands ;  patient  troubled  with 
great  restlessness,  and  with  despondency 
of  mind,  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  some- 
times great  heat  or  burning  sensation  com- 
plained of  in  the  stomach;  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration sometimes  attend  this  disease, 
the  lungs  appear  affected  from  sympathy; 
the  urine  is  generally  scanty  and  high- 
colored,  depositing  a  red  sediment;  the  ap- 
petite poor,  but  sometimes  the  patient  has 
an  inordinate  desire  for  eating,  he  can 
hardly  be  satisfied ;  the  tongue  coated  and 
dry,  showing  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  bad, 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  month,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  morning;  the  breath  fetid; 
bowels  irregular,  but,  as  a  general  thing, 
flatulent  after  passing  undigested  food 
mixed  with  the  feces ;  much  acidity  of  the 
stomach ;  pain  and  fullness  in  the  thoracio 
region ;  the  countenance  becomes  pale  and 
sallow,  and  the  patient  emaciated  from 
want  of  assimilation  of  the  food.  Melan- 
choly generally  attends  dyspepsia,  the  men- 
tal powers  become  impaired;  in  fact,  with 
patients  laboring  under  this  disease,  none 
of  the  faculties  are  normal   In  long  stand- 
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ing  cases,  the  stomach  will  become  ulcer- 
ated, or  in  a  state  of  Bcirrhus,  which  carr 
be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the 
'tongue;  you  may  discorer  small  ulcerated 
spots  upon  or  near  the  root  of  this  organ, 
or  the  tongue  very  red. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  whatever 
deranges  the  secretion  of  a  due  quantity  of 
healthy  gastric  juice,  or  deranges  the 
healthy  tone  of  this  organ,  as  the  use  of 
indigestible  food,  habitual  use  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  as  liquors,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  opium ;  want  of  due  bodily  exercise, 
and  free  and  unconfined  air;  the  influence 
of  a  variable  atmosphere^  deranging  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  there  being  great 
sympathy  between  these  organs,  will  cause 
a  derangement  of  the  stomach ;  excessive 
grief  and  mental  depression;  the  vitiated 
secretions  themselves,  not  only  of  the  stom- 
ach, but  of  the  pancreas  and  liver:  dis- 
tending the  stomach  with  large  quantities 
of  food  of  an  unnutritious  character;  very 
cold  or  very  hot  drinks;  too  rapid  eating; 
leading  too  studious  a  life;  excessive  and 
long-continued  evacuations;  anxiety  of 
mind;  diseases  of  the  spleen,  and  uterine 
obstructions,  masterbation,  venery.  These 
circumstances  produce  all  the  phenomena 
of  indigestion,  not  only  as  regards  the  dis- 
order in  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs 
themselves,  but  as  respects  the  innumera- 
ble affections  of  distant  parts,  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  stomach  and  other  internal 
viscera.  The  secretions  of  the  stomach 
and  liver  becoming  very  vitiated,  keep  up 
an  irritating  influence  or  condition  contin- 
ually, and  this  must  produce  its  debilita- 
ting effects  upon  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 

This  disease  simulates  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  and  I  think  in  most 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  we  do  have  inflamma- 
tion or  morbid  irritability  of  the  organ  ;  it 
must  be  so  when  we  have  ulceration.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  hard  to  diagnose  these  diseases. 
You  must  form  your  diagnosis  from  the 
history  of  the  case  and  symptoms,  in  this 
disease.  Prognosis  is  favorable,  but  the 
patient  must  not  expect  a  speedy  recovery. 
There  may  be  organic  lesions,  as  ulcera^ 


tion,  adhesions,  and  the  patient  still  re- 
cover. 

Trbatmbnt. — From  the  foregoing  enu- 
meration of  causes,  which  bring  on  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs,  it  mtist  be  obvious 
that  much  depends  upon  avoiding  or  re- 
moving such  causes,  in  order  to  remove 
the  disease.     For  this  purpose,  then,  care 
should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  quatitity 
and  quality  of  the  food.     It  is  generally 
best  to  allow  the  patient  to  eat  what  seems 
to  agree  with  the  stomach  best;  avoiding 
coflee,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  prolific  cause 
of  the  disease ;  drink  pure  water,  the  most 
natural    drink  and    unirritating.      Take 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  keep 
regular  hours,  attend  to  bathing  as  oflen 
as  once  a  day,  occasionally  use  the  alka-  * 
line  bath,  or  bathe  with  whisky  and  water, 
this  will  stimulate  the  skin  to  healthy  ac- 
tion, thereby  tending  to  eliminate  the  mor- 
bific and  unhealthy  matter  from  the  sys- 
tem, and  its  removal  relieves  the  irritation 
that  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  other  internal  viscera,  by  its  re- 
tention.   The  hours  for  eating  should  be 
regular,  or  at  regular  intervals,  and  the 
patient  should  take  time,  and  masticate 
the  food  thoroughly,  and  not  take  too 
much  liquid  at  meals  as  it  tends  to  dilute 
the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach,  and  pre- 
vents digestion.     The  patient  should  asso- 
ciate with  cheerful  and  lively  contpauions, 
as  the  natural  tendency  of  this  disease  ia 
to  melancholy.     Traveling  would  have  a 
very  beneficial   effect  in   this  disease;  it 
would  present  variety  to  the  mind,  rclicT- 
ing  that  restlessness  and  melancholy,  by 
which  the  disease  is  characterized. 

As  to  the  medicines  to  be  used  in  dys- 
pepsia, they  must  be  of  an  unirritating  char- 
acter. I  always  use  medicines  that  will 
have  a  specific  action  on  \he  mncoaa 
membrane  of  the  stomach :  and  I  alao  use 
some  of  the  unirritating  preparations  of 
iron,  for  there  inust  be  a  want  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  from  the  aBsimila- 
tive  powers  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  be- 
ing deranged.  There  is  not  a  due  quan- 
tity of  nutritious  material  taken  up,  conse- 
quently, the  blood  must  be  in  an  abnonoAl 
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state,  or  of  vitiated  quality.    I  think  tonics 
and  alteratives  are  indicated  in  this  dis- 

< 

ease,  but  we  must  not  give  them  until  the 
stomnch  IS  prepared  to  receive  them — ^the 
bowels  regulated  and  stomach  excited  to 
more  healthy  action.  When  called  to  a 
patient  laboring  under  this  disease,  and  the 
stomach  appears  in  a  torpid  condition,  or 
distended  with  undigestible  articles  of  fbod, 
T  fJrst  give  an  emetic.  This  wiM  thor- 
oughly evacuate  the  stomach,  and  throw 
off  the  morbific  matter  therein  retained, 
and  also  stimulate  the  1!ver  to  healthy 
action,  have  a  good  influence  over  the 
mucous  follicles,  and  produce  moisture 
and  relaxation  of  the  skin.  I  use  as 
an  emetic,  the  lobelia  and  eupatorium 
perfolatum,  in  small  and  frequent  doses, 
until  it  produced  free  emesis.  To  regulate 
the  bowels,  I  give  the  hydrastin  and 
leptandrin;  they  are  both  slightly  cathar- 
tic in  their  nature,  and  unirritating.  After 
getting  the  bowels  in  a  more  healthy  and 
regulaf  condition,  I  then  adninister  the 
hydrastis  canadensis  in  form  of  infusion, 
or  the  coptea  trifoHa:  they  are  both 
good,  being  unirritating  tonics,  and  having 
special  action  upon  mucous  tissues,  and 
they  also  tend  to  streng^en  the  patient, 
and  produce  a  tonic  effecton  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  secreting  follicles. 
I  usually  continue  this  treatment  until  I 
produce  a  healthy  action  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  then  I  follow  wiih  tlie 
more  active  tonics  and  alteratives,  and  pre- 
parations of  iron — having  the  patient  at- 
tend well  to  his  diet  and  exercise.  I  think 
this  course  of  treatment,  if  persevered  in, 
will  remove  the  disease.  • 

Worthingtan^  hid,^  May^  1857. 

ACUTB  HBPATITia 

BT  JOfiN  CaAlO,  JC  P. 

By  this  term  is  understood  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Hver.  The  entire  organ  may 
be  aflRMAed,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  and  each 
condition  presents  certain  symptoms  that 
wiD  assist  in  diagnosing  with  accuracy.    It 


IS  generally  ushered  in  by  a  ohill,  foilowed 
by  a  fever  and  Airred  tongue  If  tlie  mem- 
branes are  aflected,  the  tongue  will  be  red 
around  the  edges^  with  a  yellow  appear- 
anoe  in  the  center.  The  bowels  are  irreg- 
ular, mostly  costive.  They  are  sometimes 
vomited  and  pass  by  stool,  dark-colored 
matter;  this  takes  place  when  there  is  an 
ertgorged  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver 
and  inlestinea  To  this  is  soon  added  paift 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  sometimes  acute 
and  shooting,  with  tension  in  the  right 
side;  at  oUier  times  fixed  and  severe.  The 
pain  generally  extends  to  the  sternum  and 
shoulder  of  the  right  side;  this  pain  is 
said  to  be  deceptive.  The  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  liver  is  increased  by  pressure. 
When  the  left  lobe  is  affected  the  pain  is 
felt  in  the  led  shouMor.  The  pain  is  in- 
creased during  inepbation.  When  the  up- 
per part  of  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  disease, 
the  breathing  is  impeded.  The  liver  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
diaphragm  upon  the  lungs  produces  the 
difiiculty  of  breathing.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  patient  generally  has  cough  from 
the  irritation  eaused  by  the  pressure  upon 
the  lunga  The  cough  is  short,  dry,  and 
fVequent,  From  this  symptnm  the  diseaae 
is  sometimes  mistaken  fbr  disease  of  the 
InngSL  When  the  upper  convex  portion 
of  the  liver  is  afiRected,  the  inflammation 
may  extetid  to  the  diaphragm  and  lungs. 
There  is  generally  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  When  the  lower  ooncave  sm>face  is 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  it  may  extend  to 
the  stomach.  Nausea  and  vomiiisgL  are 
often  present  to  a  oonsiderable  extent, 
while  the  oongh  and  difliouUy  of  breath- 
ing are  less  severe  or  entirely  absent 

A  yellow  appearanoe  of  the  skin  gener- 
ally takes  place,  known  aa  jaundice,  as 
does  hiccough,  bnt  neither  are  said  to  be 
symptoms  peculiar  to  this  disease.  The 
cause  of  this  yellowness  of  the  sldn  is  a 
congested  state  of  the  liver.  The.  biliary 
dacts  become  obstnicted;  the  hie  eannot 
be  carried  off,  and  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
blood  and  passed  the  rounds  of  the  oiren- 
latfon;  the  skin  being  in  an  unhealthy 
oondilioii,  depomtioa  caaaot  be  oarrM  on, 
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and  the  conatituents  of  the  bile  being  de- 
posited beneath  Uie  skin,  produce  thk  yel- 
lowneea  called  jaundice. 

The  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored ; 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  mouth  is  dry, 
and  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  yellow  mu- 
icus,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
becomes  a  dark  brown  or  black;  the  pulse 
is  sometimes  small  and  feeble,  at  others 
lull  and  frequent;  there  is  often  wakeful- 
ness, and  sometimes  melancholy. 

Inflammation  may  terminate  in  resolu- 
tion, or  in  the  formation  of  a  oipoumacribed 
abscess.  If  it  terminates  in  resolution,  it 
is  generally  preceded  by  a  discbarge  of 
blood  from  the  nose,  or  by  a  copious  per- 
spiration. A  copious  discharge  of  urine 
about  the  four^  day  is  a  good  symptom. 

In  the  event  of  it  terminating  in  the  fi>r^ 
mation  of  an  abscess,  the  tumefaction  wiil 
increase,  and  the  symptoms  pass  into  the 
hectic  type.  When  an  abscess  forms  there 
will  be  an  enlargement  of  the  liver;  by 
placing  the  hand  over  the  liver,  the  en- 
largement can  be  felt  very  distinetly.  When 
the  abscess  forms  near  the  surface,  by 
placing  the  ear  to  the  side  it  can  be  heard 
throbUng.  If  it  forms  near  the  under  sur- 
lace,  the  patient  will  complain  of  a  dull, 
throbbing  pain.  The  abscess,  when  formed, 
will  point  in  the  direction  that  offers  the 
least  resistance.  It  may  point  externally, 
or  it  may  point  in  the  direction  of  the  stom- 
ach or  luttga  If  it  open  into  thestomach, 
there  will  be  vomiting  of  dark  blHous  mat- 
ter, or  it  may  be  passed  off  by  the  bowela 
Thjp  tongue  will  become  red  around  the 
edges,  with  small  uloers  at  the  root;  the 
breath  beoomes  very  offehsivei  When  it 
points  toward  the  lunga,  (hers  will  be 
cough,  which  will  be  present  sometimS  be- 
fore it  opens;  after  it  opens  the  cough 
will  change:  it  will  come  on  in  parolysnis, 
which  are  so  severe  sometimes  as  ta  cause 
great  prostration.  After  it  opens  there  is 
large  quantities  of  puA-  thrown  u|»  after  the 
paroxycnnto  of  coughing.  The  pdlsa  will 
be  stnall  and  frequent;  the  countenance 
will  be  pale  ai  times,  at  others  flushed. 
If  the  abscess  is  not  very  large,  the. patient 
will  soon  recover.    There  may  be  a  alight 


cicatrix  1^  which  will  not  materially  in- 
jure the  lunga 

CUnsBS. — It  has  been  supposed  that  ma- 
laria waa  a  very  frequent  cause,  as  it  occurs 
in  those  districts  in  which  that  poison  is 
supposed  to  exist  We  shall  take  a  diffei^ 
eat  view  of  it  We  generally  find  it  pre- 
vailing .  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  and  when  the  weather 
has  been  unusually  warm ;  and  we  find  it 
attacking  those  persons  who  are  continu- 
ally exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  We  believe 
the  principal  cause  to  be  a  long  exposure 
to  a  humid  atmosphere,  by  exhausting  the 
cutaneous  exhalations.  The  skin  being 
one  of  the  most  important  depurating  or* 
gans,  its  function  being  obstructed  from  a 
long  exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  a  double 
work  is  placed  upon  the  liver  to  perform ; 
it  becomes  engorged  and  then  inflamma- 
tion is  the  result  There  are  other  causes, 
such  as  drinking  large  quantities  of  cold 
water  when  the  body  is  warm,  producing 
a  check  of  perspiration.  It  may  be  caused 
by  a  severe  blow  on  the  liver. 

DiAONOBia — This  disease  may  be  con- 
founded with  gastritis  and  pleuritia.  In 
gastritis,  all  that  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
is  immediately  vomited  Up;  there  is  also 
great  pain  experienced  on  pressure  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  In  hepatitis, 
the  pain  is  in  the  hypochondrium ;  vomit- 
ing may  be  present,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent; the  food  is  not  so  liable  to  be  vomit- 
ed up  as  in  gastritja  In  pleuritis  the  cough 
is  more  severe ;  the  pain  is  also  more  se- 
vere, and  increased  by  lying  on  the  affected 
side.  In  hepatitis,  lying  on  the  affected 
side  appears  to  ease  the  pain.  In  pneu- 
monia the  breathing  is  laborious  and  in- 
creased by  lying  on  the  side;  the  cough  is 
short  and  dry. 

Paooirosis. — ^As  a  general  thing,  this  is 
considered  a*  eUrabU  dis^sase,  under  judi- 
cious treatment  It  is-generally  protracted 
in  patients  tha[t  have  been  addicted  to  in- 
temperance. 

TR&iTiiEKT.  —  This  disease  requires 
prompt  treatment  In  it,  as  well  as  in  all 
oUier  infli^ninatory  diseases,  the  Allo- 
pathy. recommeQd  ireqfien^  and  copious 
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blood-Ietttng,  followed  with  kccbing,  blw- 
tcriBg  and  mercury.  I  ahooM  like  to  know 
how  we  are  to  equalise  the  circulation, 
while  at  the  same  time  de]>re88ing  the  vi- 
tality of  the  patient  I  prefer  to  adopt  a 
course  of  treatment  that  will  give  tone  to 
the  system,  at  the  same  time  remove  the 
cause  of  disease,  and  thereby  restore  the 
Iiatient  to  health,  and  not  leave  him  in  a 
worse  condition  than  he  was  when  we 
fbinid  him. 

When  called  to  see  a  patient  laboring 
under  acute  inflammation  of  the  Hver,  I 
have  him  bathed  all  over  with  the  alka- 
line bath,  and  rubbed  dry  with  a  coarse 
towel;  at  the  same  time  let  him  keep  hie 
feet  in  water  as  warm  as  he  can  bear  them; 
place  him  In  bed,  and  cover  him  up  warm, 
for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  circula- 
tion, and    decreasing  the   inflammation. 
When    I    get  the    patient  to  perspiring 
freely,   I  generally  give  the   compound 
powder  of  senna,  to  unload  the  congested 
vessels  of  the  liver,  then  follow  that  with  a 
pill  composed  of  podophylHn,  leptandrin 
and  phytolacin — dose  sufficient  to  produce 
an  alterative  eflfect;  by  this  means  we  in- 
crease the  secretions  of  the  liver.     During 
the  time  the  patient  is  perspiring,  a  mus- 
tard plaster  should  be  placed  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  liver,  and  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  it  has  produced  the  desired 
effect;   then  the  bitter  herb  fomentation 
should  be  applied,  and  should  not  be  aU 
lowed  to  get  cold  before  replacing  warm 
onea    Give  internally  the  diaphoretic  pow- 
der to  keep  up  perspiration.    To  allay  pain 
and  irritation,  if  any  be  present,  give  sul- 
phate morphia  and  gelsemin.    If  the  pa- 
tient become  exhausted,  or  manifest  symp- 
toms of  ih&  formation  of  an  abscess,  we 
should  recommend  the  use  of  tonics  and 
stimulants.     As  a  tonic,  the  eomm  and 
sulphate  quinia  should  be  administered  ao* 
cording  to  circumstances.   If  much  debility 
be  present,  we  would  administer  as  a  stim- 
ulant, wine  or  the  brandy  and  egg  mix- 
ture.    In  the  stage  of  suppuration,  natri- 
ttous  food  should'  be  ghm. 
Oifttf,  hnil  ApHij  1S57. 
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We  find  in   the  practice  of  medicine, 
that  the  first,  and  most  important  of  all 
the  duties  devolving  upon  pbysiciaBs,  on 
being  aommoned  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
p^ioo,  is  that  of  forming  a  correct  diag-. 
nosis  as  to  the  name,  nature,  seat,  and  pa* 
thology  of  the  disease  for  which  they  are,* 
or  may  have  been  called  upon  to  prescribe; 
and,  to  the  young  practitioner,  that  of 
forming  a  correct  diagnosis,  is  certainly 
the  greatest  of  all  stumbling  blocks,  and 
the  most  formidable  of  all  barriers;  hence 
he  thould  bring  every  means  into  aoUoa 
which  would  tend  to  faciliUte  hiiA  in  diag* 
nosing.    Then  what  are  the  requbites  for 
diagnosing,  or  first,  what  does  the  won! 
"diagnosis"  mean?   Dunglison's  definition 
is,  ''discrimination."    That  part  of  medi« 
cine  whose  object  is  the  discrimination  of 
diseases:  a  knowledge  of  the  pathogno^ 
monic  signs  of  each.    Tiius,  we  can  say 
simply  a  discrimination,  or  knowledge,  and 
telling  one  disease  from  another;   and  to 
do  this  sdentiflcally,  he  should  have  some 
knowkdge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology,  as  disease  is  that  condition  of  a 
part  which  disqualifies  il  ibr  the  peribrm*- 
anoe  of  its  functiona    It  requires  him  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  "life"  in  a  sUte  of 
health,  and  "lifi»"  in  a  state  of  disease. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  three,  and  then 
act  with  good  judgment,  and  quick  precis 
ion,  he  can  diagnose  correctly;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  should  not  neglect  rules,  as 
they  assist  greatly  in  discriminating,  henes 
they  should  be  stated  and  fixed    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  recommended  by  many, 
in  which  to  conduct  the  examination  of  a 
patient  to  the  end  of  ibrming  a  diagnosis, 
and  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  only  proper 
mode,  we  will  insert  itj  and  bsg  your  iar 
dttlgence; 

1.  Ascertain  the  patients  age;  examine 
the  pulse,  iosgoe,  eyes,  and  slatie  of  the 
skin.  2.  Ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder.     2.  Asce^ 
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tain  the  character  of  the  discharges,  (if 
any)  the  urine,  color,  and  quantity.  4. 
Ascertain  the  condition  of  the  tnental  fac- 
ulties ;  if  comii,  stupor,  or  any  other  de- 
rangement of  the  ''brain  or  spinal  cord" 
5.  If  there  be  any  paiD,  where,  ahd •of  what 
kind,  &C.  And  we  can,  with  {N^priety,  add 
four  more  means,  or  rules  by  which  the 
physician  may  be  able  to  detect  th«  ezist- 
ence  of  disease.  These  we  divide  into  two 
daeses,  viz:  the**general  symptoms,"  and 
the  ^^hysical  signs."  By  the  general 
symptoms,  we  mean  all  those  indicataons 
of  disease  which  point  to  a  particular  or> 
gan,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  character  of 
the  pain  depends  upon  its  locilltty,  Ac. 
For  instance,  we  have  indammation  in  the 
mucous  membranes;  it  is  attended  with  a 
burning  or  stinging,  and  is  seldom  very  vi- 
olent The  pain  is  lancinating,  and  gener- 
ally very  acute  in  the  serous  membranes. 
It  is  dull,  aching,  and  gnawing  in  the  fi- 
brous tissues.  It  is  rapid,  darting,  remi^ 
ting  and  excraciatingly  severe  in  the  ncrv* 
ens  filaments;  and  in  the  parenchymatous 
or  cellular  structures,  it  is  dull,  throbbing, 
heavy,  &c  Again,  in  pneumonia,  we  have 
a  small,  fVequent,  and  wiry  pulse,  oppress- 
ed breathing,  increased  in  frequency  ofl«n 
to^sixty,  or  even  eighty  respirations  a  min* 
uie,  a  peculiar  rust-colored  expectoration. 
In  pleurisy,  we  have  a  hard,  jerking  pulse, 
and  a  sharp  pain  in  the  chest,  &c  In  con- 
sumption, on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  hard 
oough,  shortness  *of  breath  on  exertion, 
expeotoration,  loss  of  flesh,  quick  and  va- 
riable pulse.  Whatever  symptoms  are 
common,  then,  to  a  particular  disease,  con- 
stitute the  first  means  of  diagnosing  it  fix>m 
other  afiTectionsor  diseases.  Therefore,  by 
knowing  what  are  general  in  each  disease^ 
we  are  able,  on  merely  learning  the  symp- 
toms, to  state  correctly  what  ia  the  nature 
of  the  malady.  The  pulse  and  sympar 
tbetic  organs  should  be  examined.  For 
in  many  instances  the  painful  sensation  is 
referred  to  a  different,  and  often  remote 
part  from  where  the  primary  irritatk>n, 
or  idiopathic  afieetion  is  seated.  .And 
again,  there  are  many  diseased  not  mani- 
Ibsted  by  outw^inl  symptoms  until  te  ad- 


vanced, and  many  moat  opposite*  in  char- 
acter, and  reqairijig  very  great  cajpe  in  di- 
agnosing, which  hav^  a  gi:eat  number  of 
symptoms  in  common.    Thus,  in  chroQio 
bronchitis,  wo  may >  have  oough  and  puru- 
lent expectorftioni  and  buriiii^  or  aching 
pains  in  the  chesty  even  nig)U-e.weats»  and 
hoQtic  fever,  and  thesje  we  find  are  charao- 
teristics  of  that  Intrc^ctable  disea/ae,  phthi-* 
sia  pulmonaliiB.     Ag^n,  inritation  of  the 
fauces,  throat,  &a,  frequently  c^^e  pain 
in  the  cervical  vertebra  at.  the  joint  and 
sub-maxiUary  and  i^aaxiilary  glands^  &o. 
InfiammaUon  of  the  liver  often  causes  pain 
in  the  }e(l,  a&d  sofaistimes  .ip  the  rig^t 
shoulder.    Jn  e^e^^  pregnancy,  or  when 
the  ooncaye  surfj^ceia  tb^  seat  of  infiam^ 
mation,  the  pain,  is  very  dull  and  heavy, 
and  the  sympathy  between  the  stomach 
and  uterus  causes  nausea  and  vomitingi 
wJhile  the  foetus  produces  pressure  against 
the  fundus  luteri.     One  would  ask,  how 
could  you  diagnose  in  this  latter  caae,  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  gastritis?      We 
would  judge  first  from  the  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy  (knowing  th«  empathy  ex- 
isting between  the  stomach  and  uterus). 
Secondly,  by  the  pain,  distress^  and  vomit- 
ing, not  being  increased  by  taking  wajm 
fluids  into  the  stomach,  &c.    Infiammation 
of  the  muscles  frequently  oauses  pain  in 
the  cervical  vertebra;  inflammation  or  ir- 
ritation of  the  lungs  is  very  apt  to  caoae 
pain  or  soreness  about  the  dorsal  vertebra; 
irritation  of  the  uretem  is  atteivded  with 
retraction  of  the  testes;  irritation,  in  tb« 
neck  of  th«  bladder  gives  rise  to  pain  in 
the  glans  penis. 

Sciatica,  or  hip  diseases,  are  general!/ 
detected,  first  from  the  severe  and  protract- 
ed pains  in  theki^ees  and  legs;  and  indeed  in 
all  the  cases  that  we  have  witnessed,  the 
pain  xn  the  knee  or  foot  was  felt  for  some 
tin^  before  aay  unpleasant  eensatiooa  were* 
complained   of    in.  the  hip.      Calculua, 
(stone)  in  the  bladder,  produces  extreme 
pein  in  the  extfeoKity  of  the  glans  peoia.  - 
There  are  other  diseases  t^at  produce  juat 
as  excruciating  pai^a  in  tAie  extxemi^  of 
the  penis,  but  at>v.the  SMm  tlmf,  tb^  are 
accompanied  with  blood  and  muooua  di»- 
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charges,  so  that  the  contrast  is  too  great 
not  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis.  Diseases 
of  the  uterus  frequently  produce  pain  in 
the  inferior  extremities,  around  the  hips 
and  in  the  loinS)  amounting,  in  some  cases, 
to  a  state  of  paral^rsia 

Again,  torpor  of  the  liver  deranges  the 
whole  system,  causes  eructations  from  the 
stomach,  pain  between  the  shoulders,  in 
the  head  and  back,  at  times.  It  invaria- 
bly produces  a  disordered  stomacli,  furred 
tongue,  and  loss  of  appetite,  &c  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  by  sympathy,  not 
only  diseased  sensations,  but  morbid  actions 
are  excited  in  other -parts;  thus,  inflam- 
mation is  produced  in  the  testicles  from  irri* 
tation  in  the  uretlira,  swelling  in  the 
breasts  from  diseases  of  tlie  uterua  The 
diaphra^^m  is  frequently  thrown  into  con- 
vttlaive  action  from  gangrene  of  the  most 
remote  parts,  producing  liiccough,  &c 
A  retention  of  uriae  has  been  known  to  oc- 
cur after  the  operation. for  popliteal  aneu- 
rism. But  there  is  no  organ  more  fre- 
quently affected  by  sympathetic  irritation 
than  the  stomach.  A  blow  is  received  on 
the  head,  occasioliing  irgury  to  the  brain; 
▼omiting  is  one  among  the  first  and  most 
constant  sy^iptoms  whereby  we  are  led  to 
detect  such  injuries;  vomiting  is  produced 
when  the  testicles  are  injured,  when  the 
intestines  are  wounded,  strangulated,  or 
burst,  and  when  a  gall  stone  is  passing 
through  tlie  biliary  duct  Injury  to  the 
iris  frequently  occasions  vomiting,  and  an 
obtose  pain  in  every  part  of  the  body,  will 
occasion  sickness. 

In  shorty  ^^gastric  disease,"  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  ''may  be  either  the  cause  or 
effect  of  derangements  in  the  fonctions  of 
the  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  iangSi  and  ate- 
ni&"  Thus  it  is  thai  the  stomach,  by  its 
great  ayrapathetio  relation,  which  it 
beara  to  other  parts  of  the  body — ^if  not  di* 
rectly,  it  does  indirectly,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system — becomes  as  it 
were^  a  baU  for  the  radiation  of  irritadons 
and  inflammations,  that  the  organs  were 
oompeUed  to  discharge,  whose  functions 
are  troubled  in  various  ways,  and)  we  may 
thai  it  ia  often  tliat  ball  to  which 


converge  radiations  of  irritations  from 
these  same  organs. 

But  we  hasten  to  notice  the  most  impor- 
tant means,  viz.,  the  countenance.  This 
should  be  always  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial conFideration,  under  which  head  we 
beg  to  sulanit  the  following  facts,  well 
worthy  the  most  serious  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  students  The  delicate 
paleness  of  the  face,  tlie  circumspribed 
flush  on  tJie  cheeks  in  the  afternoon,  the 
pearly  whitcnees  of  the  tunica  albuginea, 
the  quivering  of  the  lips  and  chin  in  speak- 
ing, says  Dr.  Young,  are  the  unequivocal 
signs  of  that  intractable  disease,  phthisis, 
pulmonalis,  &c  Anxiety,  lividity,  and 
fullness  of  the  face,  with  dilated  nostrils, 
indicate  pulmonary  disease,  or  hydrotho- 
rax.  The  blue  tinge  of  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea, indicates  chronic  affection  of  the 
spleen.  The  risus  sardioious  indicatea 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm ;  gloom, 
fretfulness,  and  discontent,  indicate  intesti- 
nal inflammation;  the  oculo-xygomatic  trait 
indicates  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
cerebro-nervous  system;  the  nasal  traity 
that  of  the  intestines;  the  labial,  that  of 
the  heart,  and  some  contend,  tliat  of  the 
respiratory  organs  Tumefaction  or  cede* 
raatous  swelling  between  the  eyes  indicates 
hydropic  efiusion,  from  chronic  or  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 
The  yellow  tinge  of  the  sclerotic  coat  de* 
notes  a  difi^usioa  of  bile,  torpor  of  the  liv- 
er, ^LC  Redness,  increased  vascularity, 
swelling,  and  altered  se^etion  of  the  oon« 
junctiva,  denotes  loss  of  sleep,  highly  stim- 
ulants, and  in  a  great  many  cases,  tardy 
action  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  disordered 
state  of  the  stomach,  and  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva.  Inflammation  of  the  ar- 
achnoid membrane  is  indicated  by  aa  inde* 
scribable  look  of  surprise,  confusion  and 
discontent,  with  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  turning  up  of  the  eyeballs, 
and  paralysis  of   the  upper  eyelids,  &ik 

Thus  we  find  that  there  are  many  im* 
portant  items  to  be  noticed  in  forming  a 
diagnosis  correctly. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  given  1  the  sulked 
justice  as  far  as  our  ability  would  adm^^ 
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It  18  a  subject  well  worthy  the  eerious  at- 
tention of  the  student  and  young  practi- 
tioner. DiagnoBiB  is  worth  as  much  to  the 
practitioner  as  therapeutics,  for  how  can 
he  effectually  apply  his  **therapia,"  if  he 
knows  not  the  nature  of  the  disease  for 
which  he  prescribes  them.  We  contend 
that  when  a  perfect  diagnosis  is  formed, 
the  disease  is  half  cured.  Then,  we  say 
that  'diagnosis"  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  "general  pathology." 
Buckhomj  Miss, 
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Case  467.  Dec.  9.— Billy,  set  8.  FVac- 
ture  of  the  ulna.  About  four  weeks  ago, 
he  fell  from  a  tree,  and  fractured  the  ulna 
(transverse  fracture)  between  the  upper 
and  middle  third  ;  also  ruptured  the  orbi- 
cular ligament,  #hich  confines  the  head 
of  the  radius  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  notch. 
The  radius  was  thrown  slightly  forward, 
and  interfered  with  a  proper  flexion  of  the 
forearm  upon  the  arm;  pronation  and 
supination  pevfect  The  head  of  the  radi- 
us could  be  distinctly  felt  moving  forw^ 
and  backward  with  the  motions  of  the 
arm.  This  case  was  presented  by  Prof.. 
Scudder,  who  had  set  the  bone  and  applied 
the  roller  and  splinta  Fractured  surfaces 
united  perfectiy  by  provisional  callous. 
The  head  of  the  radius  can  be  pushed 
backward  and  forward  with  the  hand, 
causing  no  pain.  Six  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  bandage  and  splints  were  removed 
ior  a  short  time ;  the  head  of  the  radius 
was  then  in  its  proper  place.  Subsequently, 
on  account  of  the  boy  getting  the  bandage 
loose,  by  using  the  arm  contrary  to  orders, 
the  contraction  of  the  biceps  drew  the  ra- 
dius forward;  now  it  is,  as  stated  above, 
^"sadily  displaced. 


TVeoJifient.— Inasmuch  as  the  fractured 
surfaces  have  become  united,  and  the  difll- 
culty  exists  only  at  the  head  of  the  radius, 
I  suggest  the  non-continuance  of  the 
Bplinta.  Continue  the  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm upon  the  arm.  Apply  the  compress 
upon  tlie  head  of  the  radius  to  confine  it  in 
its  place,  and  envelop  the  whole  forearm, 
hand  and  elbow  in  a  starohed  bandage. 
This  bandage,  if  applied  careftilly,  will 
prevent  him  from  getting  the  dressings 
loose. 

Feb.  4. — ^Discharged  cured. 

Case  468.    Dec.  ISL— Wm.  Stitea,  aet 
37.    Granular  Ophthalmia.     Two  years 
ago,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fev^r,  which  left  him  with  weak   eyes. 
About  this  time,  some  saw-dust  was  blown 
into  his  ey^^s,  and  remained  there  ten  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  itwas.removed 
by  inserting  a  flax-seed  between  the  lid  and 
eye-ball,  and  as  this  was  removed,  the  of- 
fending  substance  came  away  upon  it 
This  induced  a  severe  attack  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  which  confined  him  to  a  dark 
room  for  some  time.    He  gradually  be- 
came better  until  the  present  time.     Now 
his  eyes  are  eomewhat  inflamed,  both  lids 
swdlen  and  thickened,  upper  lids  hardened 
and  their  conjunctiva  roughly  granulated, 
secretion  upon  them  mucoid  and  viscid. 
Cannot  see  to  read;  can  scarcely  see  to  get 
about    Both  comese  nebulous,  and  a  small 
opaque  spot  upon  the  left  cornea.     These 
spota  are  supplied  by  small  blood-veMels, 
distiuctiy  seen  upon  the  superior  surface 
of  the  eye-ball.     Hae  an  aching  or  dull 
pain  in  the  head  over  the  eyes  at  tunes; 
cannot  sleep  well.    His  eyes  have  been  in 
the  present  condition  for  more  than  one 
year.    Has  a  purulent  disehai^ge  ooaing 
constantiy  from  the  .eyes,  and  in  the  mora* 
ing  the  lids  are  olosely  gummed  together. 
Appetite  good,  tongue  normal,  and  bowela 
rather  costive.    The  patient  is  of  a  pletho- 
ric habit,  and  has  tried  nearly  every  do- 
mestic remedy  that  friends  have  suggested, 
besides  receiving  treatment  from  a  number 
of  j^ysicians. 

TVeatneM.'^Tft  Compi  oath,   pille,    one 
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nigbi  and*  morning  for  thne  days,  and  Hien 
purge  freely  with  comp.  powder  of  senna. 
Use  the  warm  pediluvia  at  night,  alkaline 
bath  and  friction  once  a  day.  Bathe  the 
head  and  eyee  in  cold  water  night  and 
morning,  and  apply  the  cold  wet  dreeeing 
to  the  eyes  at  night  Apply  the  irritating 
plaster  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Use  no 
animal  Ib6d. 

Dec  16. — Improved;  pain  about  the' 
eyes  and  temples  relieved;  cathartics 
purged  well ;  he  looks  and  feels  much  bet- 
ter. Evert  the  eyelids,  scarify,  and  apply 
upon  the  granulations,  sesq.  carb.  potass. 
(dry)  to  destroy  them.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment, and  use  internally,  Tfi  lod.  potass.  3ii 
water  Jvj.  M.  Take  two  teaspoon  Ails 
three  times  a  day. 

Pec.  23. — ^Eyes  much  improved;  the  se- 
cretion from  the  conjunctiva  looks  more 
normal.    Continue  the  treatment 

Pec  30. — ^His  head  feels  clearer  than  it 
has  for  a  year ;  the  pain  in  the  temples 
has  subsided;  bowels  quite  regular;  does 
not  need  the  comp.  powder  of  senna,  but 
uses  oniy  the  pills.  Eyes  still  sensitive  to 
light;  can  see  more  plainly  than  before; 
Kds  not  so  much  thickened  as  formerly; 
granulations  much  smaller,  and  every  ap- 
pearance favorable.  Applied  a  small 
amount  of  sesq.  carb.  of  potasa  to  the  large 
granulations  of  the  right  eyelid,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  eyes,  or- 
dered, 9  Ext  stramonium  Jss,  warm  wa- 
ter Qj.  H.  To  be  applied  to  the  eyes  every 
night  as  a  moist  dressing. 

March  3. — He  resides  in  the  country, 
and  Arom  some  cause,  1  have  no  Hirtber 
report  of  the  case. 

Casb  469.  Pec  13.— Margaret  Pelany, 
set  32;  P^pepsia.  For  two  months  she 
has  complained  of  a  dull  sensation  of 
weight  In  the  precordia.  accompanied  with 
symptoms  of  indigestion ;  tongue  slightly 
coated,  bowels  costive,  appetite  indifi^rent, 
headache,  pain  in  the  stomach  after  eat- 
ing; has  an  achmg  sensation  in  the  Idins, 
a  slight  eruption  upon  the  fhce,  skin  dry, 
and  her  eyes  are  somewhat^  inflamed,  and 
the  lids  scabbed     The  whole  diffienlty 


seems  caused  by  neglect  of  proper  bathing, 
diet,  Ac 

TYeaiment — ^Alkaline  bath  with  fxicUon' 
once  a  day.  Use  only  vegetable  diet  Takr 
9r  Comp.  powder  of  senna  3j  at  night,  for 
two  successive  nights.  Apply  a  cold  water 
dressing  to  the  eyes  at  night 

Pec.  20. — Pischarged  cured 

Casb  470.  Pec.  26.— Mrs.  O'Ponnell, 
88t  37.  Rheumatism.  Has  been  affected 
six  weeka  Caused  by  exposure  on  a  wet 
day.  Complains  of  severe  pains  in  the 
loins,  shoulders,  joints,  groins  and  legs; 
pain  in  the  clavicle,  scapula,  and  shoulder 
joints,  on  grasping  those  parts.  In  the 
commencement  of  this  disease,  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed  for  two  weeks.  Her 
knees  were  much  swollen  and  very  pain- 
fhl  during  that  time.  She  was  apparently 
heahhy  previous  to  this  attack  of  rheuma* 
tism.  Now  her  tongue  is  not  coated,  and 
her  bowels  are  regular.  Her  breath  has 
the  peculiar  rheumatic  fetor.  Has  no  sen* 
sible  perspiration.  Has  a  constantly  ach- 
ing pain  in  the  right  shoulder  joint,  which 
increases  in  severity  every  evening. 

TVeatmenL — Jjc  Tine  macrotys  racemosa 
3U)  ^^°c.  guac  SJi  vinum  oolohici  Sj,  iod* 
potassL  3ss.  M  Take  3j  three  times  a 
day.  Use  the  spirit  bath.  Bathe  the  pain- 
ful parts  with  rheumatic  liniment  three 
times  a  day. 

Jan.  6. — Pischarged  cured 

Cask  471.  Pec  26.— Henry  Amtric 
Rheumatism.  Has  been  affected  six  weeka 
There  is  swelling  of  the  knee-joints,  sore-' 
ness  on  pressure  of  the  knee  and  ankle 
joints,  some  swelling  and  pain  of  th^  feet; 
has  no  soreness  upon  pressure  over  the 
vertebras;  pain  aggravated  on  walkingi 
also  increased  toward  evening.-  Pulse  130 
per  minute,  breath  fetid,  bowels  regular, 
urine  high  colored. 

TVeatment —'^i  lod.  potasa  Jij,  water 
Jiv.  M  Take  3]  four  times  a  day.  Use 
the  warm  pedilvuia  at  night 

Pec.  30. — Feels  much  better ;  pain  much 
less;  stamping  causes  pun  in  the  affected 
parta  a  little    Continue  the  treatment 
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Jan.  6l — ^Does  not  feel  so  well;  thiDka 
he  has  taken  cold  Pains  in  the  joints  have 
increasedi  and  general  health  not  so  good. 
9  Oelsemin,  gr.  zx  Kake  powders  xx; 
take  one  three  times  a  day. 

Jan.  12. — Not  so  much  pain;  feels  much 
better  in  every  respect;  some  aching  pain 
in  the  right  knee.  Continue  the  treatment 

Jan.  20. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  472.  Pee.  20.—Thomaa  Rial,  rat 
8  years.  Foreign  substance  jn  the  hand. 
About  five  weeks  ago,  while  walking  along 
with  a  darning  needle,  he  struck  it  against 
the  fence,  and  ibrced  it  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  where  it  broke  off.  No  hemor- 
rhage followed  this  accident,  hut  it  was 
accompanied  with  considerable  pain.  At- 
tempts were  made  at  the  time  to  extract 
the  fragment,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  it  Poultices  were  used  for  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  drawing  it  out 

The  fragment  of  the  needle  waa  ej;tract- 
ed  by  Prof  Freemaa  It  was  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  including  the  eye  of 
the  needle,  and  its  surface  was  much  ozy- 
dized.  The  needle  lay  loose  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  fore  and  middle 
finger^  and  produced  no  symptoms  of  teta- 
nua    Apply  an  elm  poultice. 

Jan.  7. — No  discharge  of  pus.  Dis* 
chiaiged  cored. 

Cask  473.  Dec.  30.— Timothy  Maloney, 
et  50.  Ulcer  of  the  leg.  Four  weeks  ago, 
a  rock  fell  against  his  right  shin,  and  abra- 
ded the  integument  He  took  cold  in  it, 
and  his  dress  irritated  it  fnonx.  cpnstant 
friction.  Now  the  ulcer  is  almost  two 
inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
wide;.  The  edges  are  swollen,  elevated,  in 
flamed  and  irregular.  It  looks  red,  and  is 
irritable  or  painful  to  the  touch.  Granu- 
lations irregular,  secretion  scanty  and  te- 
nacious; sore  bleeds  easily.  He  says  that 
Dt  feels  better  than  it  did  yesterday.  He 
has  been  using  the  elm  poulticfe  since  laat 
night  The  integumeQt  around  the  ulcer 
is  quite  purpliah. 

7re€Ument. — Apply  the  elm  ppultice  to- 
night, and  then  in  the  mojj^ning  apply  the 


adhesive  straps,  and  continue  tb^ni  until 
the  sore  heals.. 

Jan  2. — ^The  ulcer  has  improved  much, 
doing  well.    Continue  the  treatment. 

Jan.  15. — Discharge  cured.  Uloeis  of 
the  shin  should  be  attended  to  early,  or 
tliey  may  prove  troublesome. 

Cask  474.  Dec!  30.— John  O'Conner, 
set  45.  Crushed  finger.  Four  weeks  ago 
a  bar  of  iron  fell  upon  his  finger,  and 
crushed  it  It  swelled  a  little,  and  became 
exceedingly  painful  No  apparent  abecess 
presented  itself,  but  a  German  physician 
lanced  it;  no  discharge  from  it,  excepting 
a  little  blood.  The  nail  was  forced  into 
the  finger  at  its  place  of  attachment,  and 
the  naii-papillflB  injured,  they  are  now 
swollen  and  senutive,  and  thus  I  account 
for  the  pain  in  the  part  Also  the  perioe- 
teal  investment  of  ungual  extremity  of  the 
ungual  phalange  may  have  been  injured, 
and  is  now  inflamed  and  painfuL 

Treatment. — Extracted  the  nail,  and  ap- 
plied sesq.  carb.  potasa  (dry)  to  the  aflect- 
ed  part  Use  an  elm  poultice  on  it  for  two 
daya 

Jan.  5. —  Part  still  painful,  yet  better 
than  when  here  before.  Apply  Beaq.  carb. 
potass  freely  to  the  aflected  part,  and  use 
the  elm  poultice. 

Jan.  13. — Much  better;  the  morbid  sen- 
sibility of  the  part  has  been  removed.  Use 
the  Mayer's  ointment 
'  Jan.  16. — Discharged  cured, 

Casb  475. — Dec  30. — Honora  Donahue, 
8Bt  40.  Pleuro-pneumonia.  Has  been  a^ 
fected  two  weeka  Commenced  as  a  lanci- 
nating pain  in  her  right  side,  and  right 
submammary  region.  Thia  pain  baa  be^i 
more  or  less  aevere  to  the  pi^eaent  time^ 
lias  some  cough,  but  ia  forced  to  supprest 
it  on  account  of  the  pain  it  causea  Full 
respiration  causea  pain.  Eespiration  23 
per  minute,  pulse  110.  Pain  In  the  head; 
haa  chilla,  followed  by  some  fever;  tongue 
slightly  coated  white;  expectoratioa  tena- 
cious and  slimy :  dull  SQund  on  percuaaioa 
between  the  scapulie;  sku  diy,  bowela 
regular.- 
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powder,  mi»  gr.  x,  tpeofus.  gr.  v>  11  Make 
powd«r«  M]  teke  on»  6ff#ry  three  holvs. 
Apply  a  hoi  ^MMOtotum  of  hops  and  taoaj 
to  the  cheet;  keep  it  there  eonstantly  for 
two  day& 

Jan.  2L — ^Improved  much;  less  pain,  ree- 
jMration  more  natural;  every-  symptom 
much  improved.    Ck>ntinue  the  treatment 

Jan.  6.— 4*e^a  aattrely  relieved,  and  as 
well  as  she  has  been  for  the  last  seven 
months,  excepting  a  little  weakness.  Qr 
Hydrastin  gr.  xx;  make  powders  xv;  take 
one  three  times  a  day,    l^ischarged. 

Casm  476.  Jan.  6. — Mra  Adams,  aet 
24.  Gun-shot  wound.  Three  weeks  ago, 
a  pistol,  loaded  only  with  powder,  acci- 
dentally exploded,  and  lacerated  thie  soil 
parts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  phalange 
of  the  index  finger.  It  was  dressed  with 
sutures  and  adhesive  plaster  at  the  time — 
is  doing  well 

TVeatmenl. — Extracted  the  sutures,  and 
dressed  it  with  adhesive  straps. 

Jan.  12. — ^Nearly  well  Repressed  the 
wound.    Discharged. 

Casb  4T7.  Jan.  9.— ^ilas  Roaeh,  sst  38. 
Asthma.  Has  been  affected  four  montha 
During  the  last  three  weeks  his  cough  has 
been  rather  severe,  more  severe  than  pre- 
viously. Expectoration  has  changed  from 
a  tenacious,  white  mucus,  to  a  thick, white 
and  yellow  secretion:  Has  a  sensation  of 
drawing  or  tension  through  the  chest,  with 
much  difficulty  hi  respiration ;  much  whee- 
zing and  some  hoarseness.  Is  troubled 
with  exacerbations  of  the  disease,  at  which 
times  he  cannot  He  down.  Free  expecto* 
sation  relievea  hka,  but  the  severe  symp- 
toms soon  return.  Beghition  is  somewhat 
painful;  tongue r«d at ^e  edgea 

Treatnmt.*^  Tina  lobelia  5j,  tina 
geleeounom  Ssb,  j|yrup  senega  Sj,  tine 
opii  comp.  2J«  M.  Take  3j  every  two 
hours.  Use  the  warm  pedthivia  at  night, 
and  eiaapteu  to  the  hftek  at  night|  and 
cheet  in  the  moraiag. 

Jan.  16.-*-*Fee]B  maoh  better;  oan  He 
down  at  nigbt j  exfieotoration  more  com* 


fortable;  less  tenderness  on  swallowing. 
Continue  the  treatment 

Cask  478.  Jan.  13. — James  Dougherty, 
set  9.  Scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  cer- 
vical lymphatic  glanda  The  glands  of 
the  neck  have  been  enlarged  about  one 
week ;  one  of  them  is  quite  enlarged,  and 
swollen  to  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  Hia  mother  has  buried  four  children 
who  died  of  scrofula. 

7V€atment. — Apply  the  Mayer's  ointment 
over  the  enlarged  glands. 

Jan.  16.-A  Swelling  increased,  general 
Bymptoms  aggravated.  Apply  an  elm 
poultice  over  the  swelling,  and  use  comp. 
syrup  stillingia  internally  in  2j  doses. 

20. — Improving  in  every  respect  Con- 
tinue the  treatment 

No  further  report 

Case  479.  Jan.  13. —  Jas.  Oonnery, 
mi.  15.  Rheumatism.  He  has  been 
aff^ted  since  Christmas,  at  which  time, 
by  getting  his  feet  wet,  he  took  a  cold. 
Has  rheumatic  pain  in  the  right  arm  and 
left  foot  When  he  lies  down  there  is  some 
pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  which  nearly 
disables  his  arm.  Appetite  good,  tongue 
apparently  normal,  edges  a  little  red ;  has 
some  cough,  sore  throat,  and  pains  in  his 
chest,  (has  had  a  cough  every  winter); 
expectorates  a  black  kind  of  mucus.  Has 
been  wearing  a  plaster  upon  hie  arm,  hop- 
ing that  by  some  koeus  pocu$  influence,  it 
would  draw  the  rheumatism  out 

7rea/TOen«.— ^Ir  Tine,  phytolacca  Ji^, 
tine  macrotys,  Una  gelseminum,  aa.  3ij. 
M.  Take  3j  four  times  a  day.  Use  alka- 
line bath  night  and  morning. 

Jan.  20. — ^Throat  entirely  relieved,  cough 
much  better.  Shoulder  a  very  little  im- 
proved.    Continue  the  treatment 

Feb,  13. — ^Discharged  cured. 

Ca«s  480.  Jan.  IS.^-Marshall  Davia 
set  —  years.  Intermittent  fever,  quotidian 
type.  Has  been  afiected  five  months.  Has 
had  a  paroxysm  every  day  for  one  week  at 
a  time,  and  then  they  would  disappear  for 
fonr  or  five  days,  to  return  and  continue 
again  for  one  week  or  moie.     Tongue 
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broad  and  coated  white;  appetite  good, 
bowels  regular,  skin  saHow,  and  be  feels 
rather  feeble  and  debilitated.  Had  a  par- 
oxysm yesterday. 

IreatmerU. — flr  Pnia  iron  gr.  xx,  gelse- 
min  gr.  xv.'  M.  Kake  powders  xv;  take 
one  every  three  hours  the  first  day,  and 
every  four  hours  afterward. 

Jan.  16. — Has  felt  much  better  aince  he 
was  here;  has  had  no  paroxysm,  but  a 
little  headache.  Continue  the  treatment, 
taking  three  powders  a  day. 

Jan.  20. — Feels  well ;  says  that  he  con- 
siders himself  entirely  relieved;  general 
symptoms  improved.     Discharged  cured. 

Case  4»L  Jan.  13.— Elizabeth  Roark, 
St  37.  Masked  ague  and  cough.  Has 
been  affected  two  months.  Has  a  slight 
cough  constantly,  some  tenderness  in  the 
chest  on  coughing,  night  sweata,  headache. 
Tongue  slightly  coated  white,  appetite 
good;  feels  debilitated;  has  some  symp- 
toms of  masked  ague. 

IVeatment,—'^  Syrup  senega,  syr.  scilla, 
aa.  3ij,  tine  lobelia  3ij.  M.  Take  3j  every 
two  hours.  Br  Hydrastin,  prus.  iron,  aa. 
gr.  zx.  M.  Make  powders  xv;  take  one 
three  times  a  day. 

Jan.  20.— Entirely  relieved.  Discharged. 

4 

Cask  481.  Jan.  20.— Nell  Syren,  let  68. 
Bronchial  irritation.  Has  had  a  cough 
during  the  last  two  months;  coughs  most 
about  ten  minutea  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing— not  severely,  but  for  some  time  before 
he  can  expectorate  freely;  expectoration 
slight  Thinks  the  cough  was  caused  by 
a  cold.  The  most  pain  and  soreness  he 
experiences  is  in  the  region  of  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea,  and  then  only  when 
coughing.  Has  some  pain  in  his  left  side, 
above  the  hip,  when  he  is  sitting.  Has 
scarcely  ever  been  sick.  Appetite  indiffer- 
ent; scarcely  ever  eats  until  noon;  is 
rather  feeble. 

Treatment. — ^  Syrup  senega  sy»  t-inc 
lobelia  3iU»  tine  sanguinaria  3Uj  syrup 
Btillingia  gij.  M.  Take  3j  every  four 
hours.  Use  the  warm  pediluvia  at  night 
Bathe  the  back  over  the  spines  {whole 


length),  at  night,  with  mustard  and  water. 
Use  sinapism  to  the  chest  at  n%ht 

Jtui.  30.  —  Feeln  nearly  well,    coughs 
scarcely  any.    Continue  the  treatment 


MIND  IN  DrSEASa 

BT  W.   O.   BLDBB,  X.   tb 


Nothing  is,  or  has  been  more  certainly 
known  to  the  medical  profession^  in  thia, 
or  past  ages,  than  that  the  diseases  of  the 
body  have  more  or  less  influence  on  the 
mind. 

^  That  circumstances  over  which  a  patient 
may  have  no  control,— over  excitement  by 
the  various  departments  of  theology, — ^the 
fluctuations  in  commerce, — the  anxiety  of 
the  agriculturist, — the  idea  of  home  and 
friends  to  the  soldier,— nin  a  word^  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  objects  and  pursuits 
that  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  multifarious  family  of 
man,  have  an  important  bearing  in  con- 
nection with  disease,  no  one  will  doubt, — 
and  no  one  can  appreciate  so  well  aa  the 
well-informed,  attentive,  and  faithful  phy- 
sician. 

Aside  from  the  reasonings  of  physiolo* 
gists,  history  gives  us  instancea  amply  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  fact,  that  mind  and 
matter  are  connected  in  action,  and  often 
reciprocal  in  influence. 

While  on.  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
find  in  AV^illiams'  Principles  of  Medicine^ 
p.  43,  part  28, 4th  American  Edition,  1853, 
some  remarks  so  appropriate  here,  that  we 
cannot  resiflt  the  temptation  to  copy  them. 

^^D^pr^nmg  passions  of  the  mmdj  sudk  as 
fsaTf  prUf,  and  deapondenejf, 

"Many  are  the  instAnoes  in  which  num* 
hers,  as-well  as  individuals,  have  escaped 
a  prevalent  disease,  until  depressed   hy 
some  unhappy  event  of  apprehension,  and 
then  they  have  fhllen  victims.     Such  was 
instanced  in  the  ilMated  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, and  in  many  passages  in  the  history 
of  armies  in  pest^ential  countriea     A  de- 
feat, a  failure,  e^  even  bad  nefws,  made 
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many  taooamb  to  the  peQtilence,  who  had 
before  eeosped.  It  is  a  comoouon  remark, 
that  when  a  ooatagieaa  or  epidemic  dis- 
ease preTaila,  thoee  who  take  tha  moat  pre- 
cautiona  freqaently  suffer,  because  they  are 
timid  and  fearAil,  whilst  the  stout*hearted 
and  reckless  are  unscathed.  When  the 
mental  eneigies  are  depressed  by  fear, 
grief,  anxiety,  disappointment  Ac,  the 
powers  of  life  are  less  able  to  oppose  the 
debilitating  causes  of  disease ;  and  individ- 
uals, sin^y  or  Colleclitely,  are,  under  such 
oircumsiaBces,  especially  liable  to  thoee 
disorders  which  are  of  a  general  or  spect- 
fio  origin,  as  fever  At.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  certainly  predisposes  the  sys- 
tem to  the  operation  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  fever,  than  the  fear  of  be&ng  attacked 
by  it  On  the  contrary,  when  the  mind  is 
elated  by  success,  hope  and  eonjidence,  or 
other  exciting  passions,  depressing  causes 
make  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  con- 
stitotion,  and  individuals  thus  circum- 
stanced, almost  always  escape  from  dis- 
eases which  readily  invade  the  fearfUl,  the 
d<gected,  and   the  disappointed.     Indnl- 


temperament  Diseases  of  the  heart, 
brain,  liver,  stomach  and  bowels,  often  ori- 
ginate III  these  sources.  Uncontrolled 
passions  of  every  description,  oooasiion  a 
host  of  functional  and  structural  disorders 
of  the  great  viscera,  whilst  moderation  of 
an  the  appetites,  au  equable  state  of  mind, 
and  the  moderate  excitement  accompany- 
ing a  well  regulated  application  to  business 
or  study,  are  among  the  best  means  of 
resisting  the  impression  of  ii^jurious 
agents.'' 

As  illustrative  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  we  will  give  a  few  eases  in  de- 

The  writer,  while  removing  from  near 
Coancil  Blu^  Iowa,  to  south  western  Tex- 
as, stopped  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
Marchi  A.-  D.  1856,-  at  a  wealthy  farm 
liooae  in  Iowa,  and  at  first  glance  rec- 
ognised in  the  gentleman  at  the  door,  the 
fluse  of  a  friend  of  old  Fort  Kearny  mem- 


ory— not  seen  or  heard  from  before  for 
nearly  two  years.  He  remarked,  "Dr.  1 
am  very  glad  to  see  you — but  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  that  my  wife  can't  live  24  hours 
longer — her  physicians  have  all,  given  her 
up  to-day,  to  die.  They  are  learned  men, 
and  understand  their  business — they  say 
she  is  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption ;  to 
be  certain,  they  came  to  day  and  ^^tested' 
what  she  spit  up,  and  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it"  I  begged  permission  to  see  her 
immediately,  which  was  granted.  And 
the  peculiar  sunken  features — the  extreme 
prostration — the  dark  red-purple  circum- 
scribed spot  on  the  cheek — its  alternating 
the  cheeks,  showing  only  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time — the  sunken)  dry,  glassy  eye,  that 
had  been  suffused  with  tears  involuntarily, 
until  the  fountain  had  been  dried  up — ^the 
nearly  constant  stupor — the  dark  sordes 
on  the  gums  and  teeth — ^the  peculiarly  re- 
pulsive, fetid  breath,  &Cy  at  once  convinced 
me  tiiat  the  disease  was  nothing  more  than 
what  I  had  always  been  used  to  call  ty- 
phoid fever,  in  its  worst  form — accompa- 
nied by  some  complication  of  the  lunge 


gence  of  temper  and  passion  not  only  pre-,  ^^  ^^^  ^»°*  so— that  I  could  see  no  hope, 
dispose  to  disease,  but  frequently  excite  it,  but  that  the  best  rule  was  never  to  give 
in  the  nervous,  irritablk,   and   sanguine  ^^^^  up— that  if  she  has  to  die,  let  her 

die  during  our  best  efforts  to  save  her,  and 
during  the  actions  prompted  by  the  heart* 
warm  recollections  of  her  disinterested 
kindness  toward  me  two  years  ago,  in  the 
wilds  of  Nebraska,  when  there  a  stranger, 
worn  down  by  exposure  and  fatigue.  Now, 
sir,  I  wish  to  pay  a  debt,  which  of  all  oth- 
er debts  is  the  hardest  to  pay — that  is,  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Stmftoms.— Pulse  absf  nt  at  the  wrist- 
could  now  and  then  feel  slightly  a  flicker- 
ing; features  fixed;  a  strange  ghastly  look; 
unchangeableness,  not  significant  of  any 
chain  of  thought;  but  she  lay  like  a  fal- 
len statue,  expressive  of  gloom  and  despair, 
eyes  half  open,  lids  stationary,  hands  cool, 
feet  and  ankles  cold,  under  the  nails  and 
ends  of  toes  bluish  purple,  discharges  in- 
voluntary, mouth  partly  open  and  fixed ; 
will  He  upon  her  back;  tongue  nearly 
black,  perfectly  dry  and  smooth  like  glass; 
nearly  blind;  hard  of  hearing;  great  di£- 
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cuhy  in  swallowing;  nearly  impossible  to 
protrude  the  tongue ;  skin  shriveled,  clam- 
my, relaxed^  sticky,  and  nearly  insensible ; 
discharges  from  the  bowels  green,  with 
black  and  yellowish  water  mixed,  and  as 
offensive  to  the  smell  as  can  be  imagined. 
It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  not  said  whe- 
ther the  bowels  were  tympanitic  or  not — 
whether  tender  on  pressure  or  not  I  will 
say  in  reply  that  those  learned  physicians 
bad  said  that  she  was  too  weak  to  be 
moved;  and  the  result  of  raising  the  bed 
clothes  "told  full  well"  of  the  fkithftilness 
with  which  their  instructions  had  been 
put  into  execution.  But  in  this  you  shall 
soon  see,  that  to  ascertain  about  it  we 
"tested"  their  learned  opinion. 
TRitATMEKt. — First, 

IJKr  Hydrastis  canadensis  gr.  xxx, 
Chloride  of  sodium  3j, 

Sub.  carb.  soda  gr.  x.  M. 

Bifisolve  in  one  ounce  of  hot  water,  and 

wash  out  her  mouth  well,  until  the  gums 

aad  teeth  are  thoroughly  cleaased.    Then, 

{tr  8ul.  quinia,  hydrastin,  aa.  gr.  v, 
Carb.  of  ammonia,  gr.  v, 

Pre.  carb.  ferrum,  gr.  v, 

Chloride  of  sodium,         gr.  xij, 
P.  ipecac,  gr.  j, 

G.  camphor,  p.  opii,  aa.    gr.  j.   M. 

DiesoYve  in  half  an  ounce  of  cold  water ; 
take  this  solution  into  the  mouth,  and  re- 
tain it  there  a  few  moments,  then  swallow 
it  Kext  gave  an  enema  of  a  strong  de- 
eoetion  of  the  verbascum  thapsns.  When 
the  tea  is  made  as  strong  as  it  well  can  be, 
then  strain  and  add  to  whatever  quantity 
of  tea  there  is,  one-fourth  as  much  new 
milk;  put  it  over  the  fire  again,  and  bring 
it  nearly  to  boiling,  add  the  chloride  of  so- 
dium one  table-spoonful  to  a  quart,  and  of 
soda  fifteen  grains;  then  inject  into  the 
bowels  all  that  can  be,  using  some  force, 
taking  plenty  of  time  for  it;  retain  it  there 
by  force  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

During  this  operation  it  did  seem  that 
the  patient  would  die;  once  I  thotight  she 
was  dying. 

At  the  expiration  of  three-fourths  of  an 
hour,  she  was  taken  up,  and  held  over  a 
common  washing  tub;  then  passed  the 
most  copious  discharge  I  ever  saw  from 


any  one — green,  btack,  Ac.,  aiid  Uie  stench 
beyond  possible  endurance.  The  patient 
was  placed  back  in  bed  car^f\illy,  and  ap- 
parently dead.  But  signs  of  life  soon  ap- 
peared, and  (Ate  faintly  whispered,  "how 
good  I  feel.** 

Next  ordered  herHn^n  to  be  removed 
from  the  body  and  arms,  wHhoiit  moving 
her.    Then,  with 

9r  Salt  }  pint. 

Soda  1  CUB., 

Hot  water  1  gallon.    H. 

Warii  the  body  thoroughly,  mbblDg  light 
and  quick.  On  leaving  the  room,  left  this 
order:  *'X4uliea,  see  you  wash^her  welL 
Prepare  a  dean  linrten  in  the  same  way 
in  which  yoa  do  the  one  you  take  off, 
draw  it  ander  her  carefolly,  take  tip  its 
sides  aiMi  sew  them  together;  then  wrap 
the  bands  and  feet  in  oloths  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  to  soften  the  akin  of  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  leet,  and  soak 
the  nails  that  they  may  be  trimmed  ** — 
which  was  done  in  half  an  hour  afterward. 
Next  ordered  the  head  to  be  combed,  which 
was  no  small  affair,  for  she  had  been  con- 
sidered ibr  weeks  too  low  to  have  her  head 
combed 

At  tJbis  time,  9  o'clock,  I  waa  invited  to 
sapper  in  an  adjoining  room.  While  eat- 
ing, the  writer  overheard  the  little  children 
talking  among  tbemselvea  One  sud, 
"Mother  was  right,  was  n't  she  7  she  told 
us  last  week  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
Lord  would  send  some  one  here  to  cure 

I 

her."  This  was  a  valuable  hint,  Uxt  he- 
fon  going  to  supper  we  had  tried  several 
mental  tonics  without  the  least  effact  So, 
on  re-entering  her  room,  as  soon  aa  supper 
was  over,  her  now  attending  physician 
seized  the  lamp  and  held  it  close  to  his 
face,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
that  slie  might  look  him  in  the  fisce^  he 
exclaimed  in  a  loud,  firm  tone  of  voic^— 
"He,  in  whom  you  put  your  thist,  has 
sent  me  here  io-night  to  care  you,  and  I 
will  do  it" 

The  effect  was  salutary  and  instantane- 
oua  To  those  who  have  seen  in  imagina- 
tion the  effect  on  the  Janizaries,  of  seeing 
the  "green  flagi"  advancing  amid  tfie  shock 
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of  battle  (if  our  memory  serves  ns)  between 
Tamerlane  and  Bajaset;  or  the  effect  of 
the  white  Cavalier  appearing  on  the  niotint 
in  the  presence  of  the  disspirited  Crusaders, 
at  the  storming  of  the  walls  of  Jenisal^m  ; 
or  the  mere  seizing  of  the  flag  on  the  bridge 
of  Lodi; — to  those  who  have  rested  on 
these  and  other  oases  of  Life's  great  Sa- 
hara, will  find  the  transition  easy  to  the 
power  of  a  word  fitly  spoken,  a  look,  a 
mental  diversi6n,  or  the  accumulated  reli- 
gious belief  of  years,  to  the  dispelling  of 
the  depressing  emotions  of  a  sick  hour. 
And  this  not  to  the  weak  and  effeminate 
alone,  but  to  those  of  moral  worth,  brave 
hearts,  iron  will,  and  giant  intellect 

Next  Tfi  Sugar  and  pulv.  gum  Arabic,  a 
Tery  lajge  spoon  Ail,  spirits  turpentine  one 
teaapoonfuli  lard  one  teaepoonful,  com. 
BjHrits  lavender  one  teaspoon ful,  water  six- 
teen teaspoonfuls ;  stir  well,  and  give  one 
teaapoonAil  every  three  hours,  alternating 
each  dose  with  the  following :  Qr  Chloride 
of  sodium  gr.  xv^  suL  <|uinine  gr.  3,  p.  opii 
gr.  j,  hydrastin  gr.  y,  c.  ammonia  gr.  g, 
dissolved  in  cold  water  Jsa 

Inject  into  the  bowels  one-half  pint  of 
tlie  mixture  need  first  for  that  purpose, 
evexy  six  hours.  Alkaline  hath  every  even- 
ing. Piety  chicken  broth  (made  rich), 
preUy  well  salted,  taken  ofleuand  as  freely 
MM  the  etoniach  will  bear. 

Convalescenee  was  rapid.  There  was  a 
oopious  discharge  of  black  coagulated 
blood  ffom  her  bowels  before  day,  but  we 
made  do  change  in  treatment  on  account 
of  it  In  passing  through  that  county  in 
July  last,  I  mkW  this  lafly,  and  she  had  the 
•lipeanmoe'of  tolerable  health. 

I  thought,  before  coitoienoing  thie  arti- 
cle, of  Teporting  some  deaen  eaaea.  But 
not  being  in  a  writing' mood  (from  long  in- 
dispositionX  and  not  doubting-  that  the 
reader  ia  as  weaiy  of  this  aa  the  writer,  as 
hmfitf  ia  often  the  most  commendable 
timitof  the  author,  we  coadtade  by  saying, 
thai  if  the  iannmerable  hoata  of  armies 
that  hate  gone  down  to  the  grave  of  em- 
fttm^  -were  not  peemitted  to  face  death 
witiMmt  Ant  hsing  harrangued  by  their 


commanders,  though  bred  to  arras,  and 
accustomed  to  danger,  nerved  by  musio 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war — ^how 
natural  to  infer  the  value  of  anticipating 
the  mental  wants  of  the  sicjk — ^the  eiicour- 
aging  word-^the  kind  manners — renewed 
hope-— confidence  of  success — and  the  con- 
sciousness of  competent  medksal  knowledge 
in  ''our  friend*'  at  our  bedmde  in  siekni 
RbckPrame,  Mb.,  April,  1867. 


CATHARTICa 


I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  duty  properly  in- 
cumbent on  me,  to  endeavor  to  answer  the 
numerous    objections  which  have    been 
brought  forward  by  a  certain  class  of  phy- 
sicianB,  againat  the  use  of  cathartics.    The 
exclusion  of  this  class  of  agents  constitutes 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Thomsonian  practice  of  medicine.     Its  ad- 
vocates contend    that  they  disorder  the 
stomach,  impair  digestion,  lessen  determi- 
nation to  the  surface,  weaken  the  power  of 
generating  heat,  diminish  nervous  influ- 
ence, and  finally  prostrate  the  function  of 
the  bowela     They  contend  furthermore, 
that  "they  modify  the  symptoms  of  disease 
without  removing  the  cause,"  and  do  not 
harraoniee  with  the  laws  of  life,  "because 
the  constitution  makes  an  effort  to  expel 
them  when  introduced  into  the  stomach/' 
With  the  same  propriety  and  on  the  same 
ground,  might  we  object  to  the  use  of  eme- 
tics, as  nature  makes  an  effort  to  expel 
them  by  the  act  of  emesis,  which  is  a  re- 
versed   action  of  the  alimentary  sanal. 
Thus  we  see  that  nature  sanctions  the  use 
and  propriety  of  cathartics  as  much  as  she 
does  emetics;  although  they  contend  that 
the  action  of  emetics  is  physiological,  and 
harmonizes  with  the  laws  of  life. 

We  admit  the  impropriety  of  their  use 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  and 
believe  that  when  they  are  injudiciously 
and  indiscriminately  employed,  they  may 
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produce  all  of  ibe  effects  mentioned  above. 
But  does  litis  afford  us  su^cient  reason  to 
discard  them  altogether  ?  It  certainly  does 
uot^  Therefore,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

Cathartics  are  medicines  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  ^)ecific  action,  increase  the  secre- 
tion from  the  internal  surface  of  the  bowels, 
.at  the  same  time  augmenting  peristaltic 
motion,  causing  its  expulsion.  Those 
agents  which,  by  a  mechanical  action,  pro- 
duce irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  a  sufficient  de- 
gree to  augment  peristaltic  motion,  and  by 
reflezed  nervous  acUon. increase  secretion 
from  exhalente,  cannot  legitimately  come 
under  the  head  of  true  eathariics;  but 
might  with  propriety  be  termed  indirect 
cathartics.  Hence  we  havp  a  division  into 
two  classes — direct  or  truc^  and  indirect  ca- 
thartics; the  former  operating  by  virtue  of 


mechanical  in  its  action. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  find  ca- 
thartics to  be  the  most  important  class  of 
agents  in  the  materia  medica,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  disease  in  which  there  is  not 
a  derangement  in  some  way  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  indicating  their  employ- 
ment In  fact,  the  prime  indication  in  all 
diseases,  is  first  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  to 
remove  from  them  all  vitiated  matter, 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  depresses  the 
system,  and  favors  the  disease.  To  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  cathartics,  we  have  only 
to  take  into  consideration  the  evil  effects 
resulting  from  a  retention  of  the  secretions 
of  the  inteetlnal  surface.  If  the  bowisls 
are  suffered  to  remain  in  an  inactive  state 
for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  the  whole 
system  becomes  disordered,  and  symptoms 
of  functional  disturbance  soon  arise ;  the 
tongue  becomes  coated,  and  frequently  a 
.bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  is  present;  a  sense 
of  fullness  in  the  bowels,  accompanied  by 
nausea,  flatulence,  fetid  eructations,  bor- 
borygnia,  and  not  un frequently  vertigo. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  heavy  and 
dull  pains  in  the  head,  an  off^en^ve  state  of 
all  the  secretions,  and  dry,  husky  skin. 


a  foundation  fbr  disease  is  laid.  The  whole 
mass  of  fluids  is  in  a  depraved  state;  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  seriously 
implicated. 

By  the  proper  use  of  cathartics  a  healthy 
action  is  brought  about  among  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  system,  the  secretions  are  res- 
tored to  a  healthy  conditio  n,  the  morbid 
material  contained  in  the  blood  is  thrown 
out  by  elimination,  and  the  whole  system, 
^'if  we  are  allowed  the  expression,*'  is  re- 
newed. 

Those  who  condemn  the  use  of  cathar- 
tics, probably  still  hold  to  the  old  and  ex- 
ploded notion  that  the  foeces  consist  mere- 
ly of  that  portion  of  the  food,  which  is  not 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  that  the 
action  of  cathartics  is  simply  to  expel  it 
This  is  a  most  egregious  error;  for  it  has 
been  proven  by  physiologists,  that  the  fosces 
consists  of,   or  in  part  of,  waste  matter 


a  specific  action,  while  the  latter  is  entirely  thrown  out  of  the  blood  by  the  several 


sets  of  glands,  on  the  intestinal  surface. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  takes  place  when  there  is  no 
food  taken  into  the  stomach.  This  la 
often  seen  in  low  grades  of  fever,  where 
patients  lie  fbr  weeks  without  taking  food, 
and  the  bowels  are  from  day  to  day  evacu- 
ated, owing  to  a  separafSon  of  material 
from  the  blood,  which  is  poured  into  the 
intestinal  tube  by  the  exhalents.  Henoe, 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  resort 
to  cathartics  not  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  contents  of  the  boweSa, 
but  to  excite  the  exhalents  to  an  increased 

action,  thereby  fttvoring  the  depurating 
prooesa 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  the 
therapeutic  action  of  eathartios,  we  nsnat 
first  understand  die  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  digestive  tube  on  which  th^ 
act  The  intestinal  tract  extends  fironci  the 
mouth  to  the  anus;  it  is  lined  with  a  mu- 
cus membrane,  which  is  continuona  at  ei- 
ther end  with  the  common  integument  of 
the  boiify.  Ita  length  ia  said  to  be  about 
thirtynaix  feet  It  is  endowed  with  m  peitfr. 
Mie  motion,  which  is  inoessaaty  and  re- 
sembles the  motion  of  a  snake  or  worm 


The  whole  system  becomes  deranged,  andi^^^Q  coUed;  henoe  its  iiame,.yetmicnl«r 
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motion.  It  is  by  this  motion  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  are  expelled.  The  in- 
ternal surface  of  this  canal  is  thickly  stud- 
ded with  small  glands  which  are  said  to 
amount  to  several  millions.  It  might,  in- 
deed)  be  called  a  glandular  membrane.  It 
is  endowed  with  oxcito-motory  and  gangli- 
onic nerves,  and  supplied  throughout  with 
blood-vessels,  and  a  muscular  lamina, 
which  is  involuntary,  except  at  the  extrem- 
ities, where  it  is  endowed  with  voluntary 
motion  The  glands  found  on  its  surface 
have  different  flinctions,  one  set  fUrnishing 
s  secretion  for  lubricating  its  surface,  while 
there  are  others  which  act  as  depurators 
to  the  system,  throwing  off  waste  material. 
There  is  also  a  vascular  connection  be- 
tween the  intestinal  surface  and  the  liver. 
It  also  bears  an  important  relation  to 
erery  other  organ  in  the  system,  their  ac- 
tion depending  entirely  upon  its  condition. 
The  system  is  constantly  undergoing  a  de- 
struction or  change,  hence  we  hear  physi- 
ologists say,  '^ne  condition  of  life  ii  death;' 
and  as  strange  as  it  appears,  it  is  certainly 
true.  The  products  of  this  destruction  are 
carried  off  through  the  various  secretory 
organs  of  the  system,  the  intestinal  surface 
being  the  largest  among  them.  Thus  we 
see  the  importance  of  directing  our  reme- 
dies to  it  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  When 
the  contents  of  the  bowels-remain  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  they  are  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  and  carried  into  the  sys- 
tem, producing  diseasa  Cathartics,  by 
virtue  of  their  depurating  power,  seem  to 
answer,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  purpose 

of  ridding  the  system  of  this  morbid  mate- 
rial. 

Cathartics  operate  by  virtue  of  a  specific 

action,  which  will  be  seen  in  our  definition. 
Their  first  impression  is  made  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  is  reflected  to  other  portions,  resulting 
in  its  contraction.  These  are  what  are 
termed  indirect  caihartice.  While  those 
which  act  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  change  they  produce  on 
the  circulating  fluid,  have  been  termed 
true  cathartics.  They  are  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents,  and  go  the  rounds  of  the  circu- 
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lation,  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the 
tissues  of  the  organs  on  which  they  act 
The  presence  of  some  medicines  may  be 
detected  in  the  excretions,  in  a  short  time 
after  thev  are  administered.  Dr.  Morrow 
has  seen  the  child,  soon  after  it  was  born, 
purged  by  a  cathartic  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  mother  a  short  time  previous 
to  labor.  This  fact  affords  evidence  as 
strong  as  holy  writ,  that  these  agents  act 
by  entering  the  circulation,  although  Dr. 
Chapman  declared  that  no  agent  acted 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulation. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  system  a  cathartic  medicine  is 
introduced,  its  action  proves  the  same.  If 
it  be  injected  into  the  veins,  it  goes  the 
rounds  of  the  circulation,  and  is  finally  car- 
ried to  the  surface  of  the  bowels,  exciting 
the  exhalents  to  action,  augmenting  peris- 
taltic motion.  Cathartics  (true),  then,  en- 
ter the  circulation ;  tliey  cannot  remain  in 
it,  because  they  are  unnatural  to  it ;  con- 
sequently they  are  expelled  by  the  elimi- 

native  force  through  the  exhalents  of  the 
intestinal  surface. 

We  divide  cathartics,  in  view  of  their 
degree  of  action,  into  three  classes,  viz: 
Laxatives^  Purgatives,  and  Drastics.  Lax* 
atives  stimulate  very  slightly  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  exciting  peristal- 
tic motion,  without  increasing  the  action 
of  the  exhalents.  When  the  object  is  sim> 
ply  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
this  class  is  resorted  to.  The  action  of 
purgatioes  is  similar  to  that  of  laxatives, 
differing  only  in  their  degree  of  action — 
purgatives  being  more  powerful  in  their 
operation,  acting  on  the  exhalents  and  ex- 
citing them  to  increased  action.  They  may 
operate  in  two  ways  :  Ist,  by  local  irrita- 
tion, causing  an  out-pouring  of  the  intesti- 
nal secretion ;  and  2d,  by  entering  the  cir* 
culation,  and  bemg  expelled  through  the 
exhalents  on  the  surfiice  of  the  bowela 
This  class,  owing  to  its  depletive  character, 
is  highly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  febrile 
and  inflammatory  forms  of  disease;  and, 
when  given  in  small  doses,  excite  very  gen- 
tly the  digestive  apparatus,  promoting  nu- 
trition and  chylification.    They  have,  per^ 
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hape,  a  more  extensive  application  than 
either  of  the  other  olaBsee.  Dra$tici  are 
yet  more  powerful  in  their  operation,  pro- 
ducing  very  copious  and  watery  discharges 
from  the  bowels.  We  find  them  to  be  val- 
uable depletive  agents,  acting  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  on  the  exhalents  of  the  bowels. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  to  dropsies, 
drawing  a  large  quantity  of  serum  from 
the  blood,  and  promoting  absorption. 

Cathartics  act  in  difierent  ways,  some 
acting  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowels, 
while  there  are  others  which  seem  to  have 
an  affinity  for  the  lower.  Thus,  by  a  pro- 
per choice  of  cathartics,  any  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  can  be  acted  upon  which 
we  desire. 

Diseases  ik  which  Cathartics  mat  be 
Employed. — They  are  employed  sometimes 
simply  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  bow- 
els, where  they  are  loaded  with  irritating 
matter,  which  favors  the  disease.  For  this 
purpose,  agents  which  act  gently  on  the 
bowels,  without  producing  a  general  im- 
pression on  the  system,  are  resorted  to. 
But  when  we  wish  to  arouse  the  glandular 
system  to  increased  action,  as  well  as  to 
empty  the  bowels,  we  make  use  of  more 
active  means. 

In  disorders  of  the  portal  system,  the  use 
of  cathartics  is  especially  indicated;  they 
arouse  the  liver  to  an  increased  action, 
causing  a  copious  flow  of  bile.  In  any 
disease,  therefore,  depending  on  a  torpid  or 
inactive  state  of  the  liver,  they  are  emi- 
nently adapted.  They  have  been  used 
with  decided  advantage  in  jauiM/tc0,and  in 
fact  all  hepatic  derangements.  They  are 
also  powerful  depletives,  lessening  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  fluid,  thereby 
lessening  the  disposition  to  plethora  and 
dropsical  effusion.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
pletion they  are  far  superior  to  the  lanceL 
They  diminish  the  quantity  of  serum  in  the 
blood,  leaving  the  red  globules  undimin- 
ished; and,  when  discriminately  employed, 
they  answer  every  purpose  for  which  tlie 
lar^cet  is  used.  There  is  a  relative  propor- 
tion between  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  there  is  a  constant  eflbrt  on  the 
part  of  the  system  to  maintain  this  propor- 


tion ;  and  when  it  is  destroyed,  absorption 
goes  on  more  rapidly.  In  this  way,  they 
prove  highly  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
general  and  local  dropsies.  They  divert  a 
large  amount  of  serum  from  the  blood, 
and  cause  a  change  from  an  exosmose  to 
an  endosmose  of  serum  through  the  veina 
They  have  been  used  in  the  treatment 
of  febrile  and  infiammatAry  forms  of  dis- 
ease, with  satisfactory  results.  They  are 
also  valuable  revulsive  agents,  producing  a 
new  point  of  excitement  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  intesUnal  tube,  and  diverting  excite- 
ment from  organs  at  a  distance.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  and  other  inflamma- 
tory forms  of  disease.  We  can,  by  the  use 
of  cathartics,  abstract  a  larger  amount 
from  the  circulating  fluid,  than  could  with 
safety  be  removed  by  the  lancet;  at  the 
same  time  the  blood  Is  not  deprived  of  its 
vitalizing  principle.  The  absorbent  sys- 
tem is  stimulated,  which  soon  disposes  of 
all  local  engorgements  and  eflusiona  They 
have  been  employed  in  ophUialmia,  mania, 
etc.,  with  marked  benefit/  They  may  be 
used  in  cases  of  congestion,  owing  to  their 
revulsive  influence.  They  divert  the  blood 
from  the  congested  organs,  affording  relief 
in  a  short  time.  Their  action  is  decidedly 
alterative,  producing  a  change  in  the  se- 
cretions, substituting  a  healthy  for  a  dis- 
eased oondition.  They  enter  the  circula- 
tion, and  by  their  alterative  efiect,  produce 
an  entire  revolutionising  efiect  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  blood  becomes  impregnated  with 
their  active  principles,  and  thus  an  impres- 
sion is  made  on  the  entire  system.  They 
cause  nature  (so  to  speak)  to  rally  up  her 
forces,  and  make  every  effort  in  her  power 
to  expel  the  disease.  They  newly  imprea;9 
the  nervous  system,  bringing  about  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  it^  For' this  reason,  they 
have  been  recommended  in  hysteria,  cho- 
rea, etc.  They  prove  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  amenorrhoca,  dysmenorrhoea,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  uterus.  They  act  in 
these  cases  by  contiguous  sympathy. 

MacoUf  Tenn,  May,  1S57. 
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[CONXINUKD.] 
CkniBATITB  AND  PbSTRUCTITE  BbOION." — 

We  are  still  asc^diog  the  hill  of  science; 
we  have  now  reached  the  middle  of  "Hu- 
manity."  All  the  neurological  organs 
now  become  more  important  to  man,  and 
their  investigation  more  interesting  to  the 
philanthropist,  phUoeopher,  and  scholar. 
We  ar^  now  getting  into  the  deep  and 
subtle  labyrinths  of  the  new  and  great  sci- 
ence of  Anthropology.  As  has  been  be- 
fore saidf  its  hight  has  no  measurement, 
its  depth  M  unfathomablci  while  its  broad 
and  incomprehensible  expanse  has  neither 
center  nor  circumference.  But  why  linger 
longer  on  the  borders  of  this  great  field  of 
science,  in  which  the  highest  architect  of 
human  wisdom — the  man  fifty  years  in 
advance  of  "all  the  world  and  the  rest  of 
mankind" — has  displayed  such  mighty 
and  superhuman  wisdom.  How  thankful 
ought  we  to  be  for  Uiese  marvelous  mani- 
festations and  revelations  4>f  science! 
Friends  of  humanity  1  behold  what  the 
great  author  of  Anthropology  has  done  for 
this  benighted  age  1  Imagine  our  anthro- 
pologist upon  his  bended  knees  by  the 
side  of  Dinah,  Peggy,  or  some  other 
naked  female,  slowly  passing  his  hand 
Irom  neurological  oigan  to  organ,  record- 
ing his  progress,  and  giving  the  metes  and 
bounds,  as  he  proceeds  in  the  study  of  the 
sarcognomy  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  as 
bafi  been  shown  in  that  of  tne  limbs.  By 
numerous  experiments,  much  toil,  and  hard 
bodily  and  mental  labor,  and  by  deep  and 
continued  research,  this  noatchless  work  of 
human  progress  has  come  from  tlie  hands 
of  the  great  scientific  neurological  accouch- 
eur. Whether  breech  or  vertex  prcsenta- 
lion,  does  not  appear.  Some  learned  pro- 
ieaeors  do  not  even  know  the  difference  in 
obstetrical  practice;  but  what  matters  that, 
since  tlie  delivery  waa  accomplished,  tho' 
the  labor  was  iediouS|  and  continued  for 


twelve  years  ?  The  magnitude  of  the  flac- 
cid, inflated  progeny  accounts  for  the  pro* 
traoted  parturient  struggle.  The  ofispring 
bek>ng9  to  the  public,  and  let  us  profit  by 
the  treasures  which  it  has  in  store  for  us. 
Let  us  apply  Uie  progeny  to  oar  necessities 
if  we  can.  Investigation  may  inspire  ua 
with  confidence  in  it;  it  may,  if  carefully 
examined,  admonish  us  to  avoid  inflated 
bubbles.  This  chapter  will  afibrd  matter 
of  much  interest  to  the  reader,  as  but  little 
less  than  a  Rcore  of  neurological  organs 
are  embraced  in  the  great  region  described 

by  our  author  as  the  "Combative  and  de- 
struotive  region." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  is  nn- 
fortnnately  deprived  of  "Buchanan's  Sys- 
tem of  Anthropology,"  and  the  inspection 
of  his  two  naked  women  (whom  I  shall 
call  Dinah  and  Peggy,  the  real  names  be- 
ing suppressed),  I  will  attempt  an  illustra- 
tion or  explanation.  Reader,  imagine  Di- 
nah standing  before  you,  with  her  naked 
posteriors  toward  you.  When  thus  exhi- 
bited, yon  behold,  in  the  left  hind  quarter, 
the  "Cbm6a/iotf  and  Destructive  Region**  of 
our  author  fully  displayed,  as  is  indicated 
in  his  book  by  dotted  lines  on  her  naked 
form.  This  region  does  not  appear  to  em- 
brace the  entire  left  hind  quarter,  but  only 
its  upper  part,  it  being  bounded  below  by 
the  transvene,  hair-breadth  line  of  ''VUal- 
I'ly,"  while  it  eeems  to- extend  backward, 
or  to  the  right>  to  the  "Regjon  of  Crime 
and  Selfishness,"  or  to  the  middle  of  the 
sacrum,  and  forward  until  it  meets  the 
"Region  of  Insanity"  and  the  "Region  of 
Relaxation/'  (which  regions  appear  from 
dotted  lines  on  Peggy,  to  cover  the  entire 
abdomen  and  upper  part  of  her  thighs), 
and  to  extend  upward  to  her  dM>ft  ribs  oo 
her  left  side. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  toundenitAnd  the 
boundaries  of  this  extensive  rtpOKL  The 
organs  of  'Hate,"  "Amattveaev,"  '"In- 
sanity," and  a  part  of  'HSelflshnees,"  are 
included  within  this  rtgion,  while  in  the 
text,  under  the  ''Saroognomy  of  the  Selfish 
Region,"  the  author  enumeralca  some  ten 
or  fifteen  distinct  organs  within  the  same 
territory.    Leet  I  ebould  be  thoiigbt  to  be 
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in  error,  I  will  quote  the  exact  language  of 
the  text  The  reader  will  at  once  perceiire 
the  great  amount  of  matter  which  it  con- 
tainB,  and  should  I  stop  to  discuss  each 
organ,  point  out  the  positive  contradictions, 
and  fully  examine  all  of  its  subtle  prob- 
lems, it  would  occupy  my  pen  for  months 
to  come.  Let  the  text  speak  for  itself. 
Read  it  closely;  observe  its  profundity. 

'  "The  selfish  or  evil  propensities  are  loca- 
ted helow  the  waist,  upon  the  lateral  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  body.  The  or^an 
of  Irritability  lies  at  the  margin  of  tlie  ribe, 
nearly  on  the  level  of  the  elbow;  Profli- 
gacy and  Selfishness  extend  from  this  to- 
ward the  spine,  and  from  the  latter  Com- 
bativeness  descends  upon  the  pelvis  to  the 
region  of  Hatred.  The  organ  of  Baseness 
lies  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  between  the  ribs  and  ilium, 
connecting  above  with  Irritability  and  be^ 
low  with  Melancholy,  through  which  it 
approximates  the  region  of  Mental  Pe- 
rangemenL  The  range  of  the  basilar  or- 
gans. Profligacy,  Felony,  Desperation,  Ha- 
tred, finds  its  location  upon  the  back,  just 
below  Baseness,  and  extends  to  the  thighs. 
These  organs  of  the  criminal  region  are 
the  seat  of  great  physiological  and  muscu- 
lar power.  Vitality,  Nutrition,  and  Repro- 
duction or  Amativeness,  are  located  among 
the  baser  organs."  (See  p.  37.) 

How  does  Dr.  B.  know  the  selfish  and 
evil  propensities  lie  below  the  waist,  instead 
of  in  the  chest,  neck  or  head  ? 

Reader,  but  a  part  of  these  twelve  or 
thirteen  different  neurological  organs  are 
seen  upon  the  naked  surface  of  Dinah,  and 
within  this  region  of  combat,  but  he  says 
Hatred,  Baseness,  Melancholy,  Mental 
Derangement,  Profliigacy,  Felony,  and  Des- 
peration, are  there.  An  awful  region! — a 
pandemonium  in  the  flesh  I — a  place  where 
evil  spirits  congregate  to  do  wrong !  What 
a  dismal  and  forbidding  region,  inhabited 
onl}'  by  fiends !  It  must  be  terrific  and 
i^earful  to  approadi  I  How  dare  our  great 
anthropologist  dwell  amidst  these  demons 
of  strife  and  passion,  combat  and  death, 
suflicient  time  to  survey  the  bloody  ground 
of  desperation  and  untold  crimes  ?  By  his 
courage  and  perseverence,  he  extracted  the 
nervaura  fVom  thirteen  diflferent  organs, 
fixed  their  exact  location,  and  chalked  out 
their  metea  and  Ixmndsl    He  retired  fWmi 


the  field  of  his  scientific  explorations  in 
safety,  notwithstanding  its  perils,  covered 
with  glory  and  undying  renown  I  Fortune 
favors  the  brave  I  The  exploit  is  brilliant 
indeed!  No  young  anthropologist  lives, 
who  dare  have  performed  this  philosophic 
feat,  and  none  lives  who  could  have  made 
all  these  marvelous  manual  discoveries, 
and  escaped  with  his  life;  nor  will  there 
be  another  such,  until  after  the  expiration 
ofhalf  a  century,  and  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  a  like  person  will  again  ap- 
pear on  earth.  How  wondrous  the  wisdom 
of  our  author!  Who  ever  thought  the 
left  hind  quarter  of  Dinah  the  ha4»itation 
of  so  manv  demons?  Did  the  Creator,  in 
his  infinite  ^goodness  and  mercy,  ordain 
that  the  left  posterior  side  of  woman,  more 
especially  the  parts  known  as  the  left  hip 
and  buttock,  should  be  the  residence  of  so 
many  fiends  at  once? 

Whether  the  same  parts  of  men  are  the 
seat  of  the  same  number  of  evil  spirits, 
such  as  Baseness,  Felony,  Desperation, 
Melancholy,  Mental  Derangement,  Profli- 
gacy, &C.,  does  not  appear  from  the  text 
We  are  inclined  to  think  not  One  instance 
of  the  kind,  however,  would  seem  to  estab- 
lish the  converse  of  this  proposition.  In 
this  instance,  Baseness  led  to  Profligacy, 
and  Profligacy  to  Desperation,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  bogus  stock 
company,  with  an  issue  of  a  large  amount 
of  that  species  of  currency.  Another  in- 
stance occurs  to  me.  I  allude  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  boot  to  a  prominent  f^rt 
of  an  individual,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  organ  as  ^'Hatred"  was 
established.  These  are  strong  instances 
of  total  depravity,  "Desperation"  and 
"Hatred."  But  even  in  these  well  marked 
examples  of  "Baseness,"  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  them  to  the  head  rather  than  the 
posteriors,  the  philosophy  of  our  author  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  may  be 
wrong,  and  our  sarcognomist  right 

The  skeptic  may  inquire,  is  it  possible 
that  all  these  organs  do  exist,  and  are  thus 
located  ?  He  may  ask  if  they  can  be  loca- 
ted. He  mav  ask  whether  the  most  learned , 
sagacious,    and    profound    philosophers. 
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anatomlBte,  physiologists  or  chemists,  have 
ever  discovered  their  existence  by  their 
hands,  by  any  method  of  experiment,  re- 
search or  analysis,  known  to  the  wise  men 
of  the  day.  He  may  wish  to  know  if  there 
is  any  difference  as  to  the  vice  or  virtue, 
felony  or  profligacy,  hatred  or  depravity, 
of  these  bones  and  muscles,  nerves  and 
vessels,  and  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Is  any  part  of  the  back  and  hip 
**profligate?'*  If  profligate,  then  it  must 
be  vicioua,  unprincipled,  abandoned,  reck- 
less, &c  Ts  such  the  case  ?  Does  not  the 
term  imply  mentality,  intelligence,  mind  ? 
Can  bone  or  muscle,  independent  of  brain, 
be  either  vicious  or  reckless?  Is  there 
any  consciousness  of  right  or  wrong,  virtue 
or  vice,  any  mental  or  reasoning  faculty 
about  the  left  posterior  of  Dinah? 

Is  there  an  organ  of  **Selfl8hnes8*'  on 
the  posteriors  of  his  naked  female?  Does 
not  the  definition  of  the  term  imply  the 
exi.<*tence  of  a  mind,  and  the  exercise  of 
reasoning  facilities?  Are  the  muscles  and 
other  tissues  of  these  parts  more  covetous 
than  others?  If  there  is  "baseness"  in  a 
part,  there  must  be  mentality,  a  mind.  Is 
not  ^^baseness"  a  quality  of  mind,  and  is 
not  mind  the  manifestation  of  a  cerebral 
organ,  and  does  such  exist  in  the  muscles 
of  the  posteriors  f  Can  we  imagine  the  ex- 
iateoce  of  "hatred"  without  associating  the 
thought  with  a  brain  and  a  mind  ?  Do  we 
find  either  in  the  gluteal  muscles?  Is  not 
'^melancholy"  a  disordered  state  of  the 
mind,  a  perverted  action  of  the  brain,  or  a 
perversion  of  ita  functions  7  "Mental  de- 
rangement" consists  in  a  disordered  state  of 
mind.  Can  we  imagine  the  existence  of 
0och  a  state  without  a  brain  ?  Does  mind 
exiat  in  the  gluteal  or  lumbar  muscles,  or 
in  the  bones  and  vessels  of  that  locality  ? 
Must  not  brain  and  mind  exist  before  we 
can  look  for  "mental derangement?"  May 
we  not  as  well  look  for  mind  in  the  lungs, 
diaphragm,  stomach,  or  intestines,  as  in 
the  parts  indicated  by  our  author?  If 
there  is  no  evidence  of  mind  or  brain  in 
the  parts  indicated  by  the  "brilliant  dis- 
covery" of  our  author,  that  does  not  exist 
in  the  heel  and  toe,  in  every  square  inch 


of  our  bodies,  whether  internal  or  external, 
is  it  not  grossly  absurd  and  supremely 
ridiculous,  to  talk  of  "melancholy"  and 
"mental  derangement"  existing  in  the  ab- 
domen, back,  or  gluteal  muscles? 

In  this  connection  I  deem  it  proper  to 
reply  to  an  oft-repeated  inquiry,  prompted 
no  doubt  by  honest  motives,  but  by  the 
evidences  of  the  unparalleled  egotism  and 
vanity,  self  importance,  and  dreamy  delu- 
sion BO  manifest  in  all  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Buchanan.  The  question  frequently  asked 
is  this:  "Is  ex-Pr6f  Buchanan  sane?  Was 
he  rational  and  in  his  sober  senses,  when 
he  penned  his  System  of  Anthropology? 
Or  did  he  write  a  mere  fictitious  work  to 
gull  the  morbidly  credulous  and  make 
money  T*  My  answer  has  been,  he  claimed 
to  be  honest,  and  not  only  in  sound  mind, 
but  fifty  years  in  advance  of  all  other  in- 
vestigators, in  his  philosophic  researches, 
views  and  writings.  In  short,  he  claims 
to  have  beaten  time  in  his  scientific  march 
by  fifty  y^rs— quite  as  probable  by  thou- 
sands. If  the  blunders  and  contradictions 
exhibited  by  Dr.  B.  in  his  Phrenology,  as 
to  location,  description,  function,  &c.,  of  or* 
gans,  as  proved  to  exist  by  "Philostratus," 
in  his  pointed  and  pertinent  reviews,  do  not 
show  an  unsound  intellect,  or  vague  and 
bewildered  views  of  the  subject  sought  to 
be  enforced,  in  vain  may  we  search  for 
proof  of  a  distempered  brain.  His  ideas 
of  sarcognomy  appear  to  be  equally  indefi* 
nite,  unsettled  and  scattering.  Contradie- 
dons  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Were  the 
author  asked  to  locate  these  i$nagin€try 
organs  in  the  absence  of  his  book,  or  the 
plates  of  his  naked  females  (Dinah  and 
Peggy),  he  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  con- 
tradict their  accuracy  three  times  out  of 
five,  by  selecting  new  and  probably  remote 
locations.  He  would  make  new  *^eeii^ 
turn  clams"  for  his  pet  squatters,  at  differ- 
ent times.  He  would  locate  two  or  three 
on  the  same  "claim;"  the  "claim"  made 
to-day  would  be  forgotten,  or  "jumped"  by 
another  "squatter,"  and  new  territory  "pre- 
empted" for  its  occnpancy  to-morrow. 

In  this  irregular  way  he  appears  to  have 
proceeded,  and  made  up  a  book,  by  placing 
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temporarilf ,  one,  two,  or  three  ^*$quaiier$ 
on  a  siQgie  "claim/'  or  by  placing  the  aame 
organ  on  tiiree  or  four  different  and  re- 
mote parts  of  the  body,  or  by  changing 
their  location  as  he  progreeees  from  page 
to  page.  In  some  instances  he  locates  one 
^'squatter '  on  one  side,  on  one  limb,  or  on 
a  particular  part,  while  on  the  opposite 
side,  limb  or  part,  corresponding  precisely 
in  locality  with  the  former,  he  locates  an- 
other neurological  organ,  whose  reputed 
functions  are  no  more  alike,  than  bogus 
$io€k  is  like  gold,  as  a  ^^cask  6<Mts." 

I  will  here  close  my  examination  of  the 
**€bmbaiive  and  Destructive  Regum^''  and 
resume  it  in  the  next  number,  where  I  will 
(pve  a  further  exposition  of  our  author's 
positive  and  palpable  blunders  and  contra- 
diotiona 
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ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  BREAD. 


BY   WILLIAM  ODLING,  M.    B.,  F.    C.    S. 


In  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  my  situa- 
tion as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
parish  of  Xiambeth,  I  have  recently  direct- 
ed my  attention  to  tlie  quality  of  bread 
supplied  to  my  fellow  parishioners.  1 
bave  examined  twenty-five  specimens,  each 
procured  from  a  different  baker.  Until 
Ihe  completion  of  the  entire  series  of  ex- 
periments, I  was  ignorant  of  the  prices  of 
the  specimens  and  of  the  shops  at  which 
they  were  purchased.  The  loaves  were 
two  pound  loaves,  obtained  nen> — ^tfaat  is  to 
say  during  the  day  on  which  they  wwe 
baked.  The  top  crust  of  each  loaf  was 
aliced  off,  and  then  a  layer  about  two 
inches  thick  removed,  trimmed  at  the 
edges,  and  submitted  at  once  to  exaraiaa- 
lion.     The  results  are  as  follows: 

WaXer. — The  two  highest  detern>ination6 
of  Water  indicated  46-71  and  45*42  per 
eent,  respectively;  the  two  lowest  deter- 
^ninatioBS  gave  3S-G2  and  41  "06  per  cent 


respectively;  the  mean  of  the  twenty-five 
determinations  gave  43  83  per  cent  as  the 
average  amount  of  water  existing  in  the 
crumb  of  new  bread. 

Saline  Matter, — ^The  two  highest  deter^ 
minations  of  the  amount  of  ash  yielded 
by  the  dry  bread  were  2*90  and  2*62  per 
cent  respectively;  the  two  lowest  deter- 
minations gave  i'54  and  1*87  per  cent  re- 
spectively; the  mean  of  the  twenty-five  de- 
terminations gave  2*30  per  cent  as  the  av- 
erage amount  of  ash  in  dry  bread,  or  1*30 
per  cent  in  treshly-baked  bread.  The  av- 
erage amount  of  dry  substance  in  bread 
being,  according  to  my  experiments,  56*17 
per  cent;  a  two-pound  loaf  would  yield 
7863*8  grains  of  dry  substance  which,  cal- 
cnlated  from  my  average,  would  give  180*8 
grains  of  ash.  Inasmuch  as  dry  flour 
yields,  on  the  average,  1  per  cent  of  ash, 
7863 '8  grains  of  flour  would  yield  78*6 
grains  of  ash,  which,  being  subtracted 
from  tiie  180*8  grains^  yielded  by  the  two- 
pound  loaf,  would  leave  102*2  grains  of 
introduced  saline  matter  consisting  princi- 
pally of  common  salt  and  alum. 

Nitrogen  or  Gluten. — The  prevalent 
opinion  amongst  physiologists  is,  that  the 
nutritive  properties  of  bread  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  its  nitrogenized 
constituents,  though,  indeed,  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion  has  been  called  in 
question  by  two  eminent  agricultural 
chemists,  Messra  Lawes  and  Gilbert  The 
two  highest  determinations  of  nitrogen 
that  I  have  obtained  are  respectively  3*42 
and  3.21  per  cent  in  the  dried,  or  1*89  and 
1  *83  per  cent  in  the  freely-baked  bread ; 
the  two  lowest  determinations  are  1*66  and 
1*81  per  cent  in  the  dried,  or  0*93  or  1*01 
per  cent  in  the  freshly-baked  bread.  It  is 
observable  that  the  highest  determination 
is  more  than  double  the  lowest — a  circum- 
stance by  which  I  was  at  first  much  sur- 
prised. On  referring  however,  to  puUish- 
ed  analyses  of  flour,  I  flnd  that  the' 
amoimt  of  gluten  varies  from  7  to  15  per 
cent  The  mean  of  all  the  twentv-five 
estimations  gives  2*23  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  dry,  and  1*26  percent  in  the 
freslily* baked  bread.     My  average  of  ni- 
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trogen  in  freshly-baked  bread,  corresponds 
▼ery  dosely  with  the  prior  determinations 
of  Play  fair,  and  Kessre  Laws  and  Gilbert 
Alunk — Alum  was  detected  in  eighteen 
out  of  the  twenty-fire  samples.    No  esti- 
mation was  made  of  the  quantity ;   but, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  precipitates,  I 
should  distinguish  three  loaves  as  contain- 
ing very  much,  and  three  as  containing 
very  little,  of  this  impurity.     The  very  ex- 
tended use  of  alum  in  bread,  is  in  itself 
almost  an  evidence  that  some  benefit  ac- 
crues to  the  baker  fVom  its  employment. 
The  probability  of  its  exerting  an  injuri- 
ous effect  upon   the  consumer,  must  de- 
pend materially  upon  the  quantity  intro- 
duced.     Whatever  may  be  our  opinions 
on  the  subject,  however,  we  have,  it  must 
be  confeased,  no  positive  evidence  that  the 

habitual  use  of  alum  in  bread  is,  or  is  not 
deleterioua 

The  qualities  attributed  to  alum  by  dif- 
ferent   bakers  vaiy  considerably.     I  be- 
lieve that  one  great  effect  of  alum  is  to 
hinder  the  transformation  of  starch  into 
sugar,  daring  the  proceis  of  baking.     Two 
years  ago,  I  had  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  a 
loaf  which  was  sticky,  saccharine,  and 
sodden  throughout,  but  which  had  been 
made  from  apparently  good  flour.     In  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  I  received  from  Tring, 
in  Hertfordshire,  a  sample  of  flour  which 
was   unadalterated,  which  contained  the 
normal  quantities  of  gluten,  starch,  dextrin, 
Ac,  each  of  good  quality,  which  had,  in 
fBct^  only  one  faultv-it  would  not   make 
bread.     The  result  of  the  baking  was  a 
aweet,   sticky,  dark-colored    mam.      The 
wheat  from  which  these  two  flours  had 
been  prepared,  had,  doubtless,  undergone 
a.   partial    malting,  with  the  consequent 
Ibrination    of    diastase.      Between  such 
specimens  as  tiiese,  and  the  most  perfect 
floors,  every  gradation  exists.    The  object 
of  the  baker  being  to  retain  as  much  of 
the  starch  as  possible,  with  its  chemical 
and   physical  properties  unadulterated,  he 
probably  finds  this  object  best  attained  by 
the  addition  of  alum,  which  substance  I 
have   found    experimentally,  to  interfere 
IpreAtly  with  the  transformative  powers  of 


diastaste.  Of  the  seven  samples  of  bread 
which  did  not  contain  alum,  two  were 
cheap  loaves  obtained  from  the  bake- 
houses of  two  large  associations  of  work- 
people, and  four  were  full-priced  loaves 
purchased  at  old-established  shops  of  high 
repute. 

Capper, — In  seven  out  of  the  twenty-five 
samples,  the  presence  of  copper  was  de- 
tected. These  are,  I  believe,  the  firsf 
cases  on  record  in  which  English  bread 
has  been  shown  to  contain  copper.  I 
should  be  loth,  however,  to  charge  London 
bakers  with  the  intentional  sophistication 
of  their  bread  with  bkie  vitriol,  unless  it 
could  be  clearly  proved  that  the  presence 
of  copper  was  otherwise  inexplicable,  or 
unless  we  have  positive  evidence  of  the 
fraudulent  introduction  of  the  cnpric  salt 
The  probabilities  in  favor  of  the  accident- 
al presence  of  copper  are — Ist.  That  in 
three  of  the  samples  containing  copper,  no 
alum  was  detected.  Those  who  would 
adulterate  with  copper,  would  probably 
adulterate  with  alum  also.  In  two  oi  the 
above  cases,  however,  the  copper  was  in 
the  most  minute  traces.  2d.  That  copper 
is  a  very  widely  distributed  client,  and 
that  it  might  possibly,  though  somewhat 
improbable,  have  been  introduced  in  the 
salt,  alum,  yeast,  &c.,  or  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  copper,  utensila  The 
probabilities  in  favor  of  the  fraudulent  in- 
troduction of  copper  are — 1st  That  sul- 
phate of  copper  has  the  reputation,  proba- 
bly well  founded,  of  exerting  a  powerful 
effect  in  facilitating  the  fermentation,  im* 
proving  the  appearance,  and  increasing  the 
water-retaining  powers  of  bread.  The 
specimens  of  bread  which  yielded  me  the 
highest  percentage  of  water  contained 
copper.  2d.  That  in  four  of  the  speci- 
men?, at  any  rate,  three  of  them  contain- 
ing alum  in  addition,  the  amount  of  cop- 
per was  sufficient  to  etleot  its  ascribed  im- 
provements. 

The  experiments  upon  which  the  above 
obeervations  are  founded  were  performed 
as  follows: — The  nitrogen  was  determined 
by  a  slight  variation  of  Will  and  Varren* 
trap's   method,  as    modified  by  Peligot* 
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This  consists  in  a  combustion  of  the  bread 
with  eoda-lime,  and.  an  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  ammonia  produced,  by  means 
of  standard  solutions.  For  the  detection 
of  the  alUm,  about  five  hundred  grains  of 
bread  were  incinerated.  To  the  resulting 
ash,  weighing  generally  about  six  or  seven 
grains,  two  or  three  drops  of  chlorhydric 
acid,  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  were  ad- 
^ded.  After  a  short  ebullition,  an  excexs  of 
solution  of  potash,  usually  amounting  al- 
together to  five  or  six  drops,  was  added. 
The  filtrate  was  then  acidified  with  chlo- 
rhydric acid,  and  slightly  supersaturated 
with  ammonia,  whereby  the  alum  was  pre* 
cipitated.  The  potash  had  been  purified 
by  solution  in  alcohol,  prior  to  its  solution 
in  water.  From  an  ounce  of  its  aqueous 
solution,  a  trace  of  alumina  could  be  pre- 
cipitated, but  the  quantities  of  solution 
used  in  the  above  experiments  gave  no  in- 
dication whatever  of  impurity.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  above-described  process 
are,  that  the  quantity  of  the  reagents  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  alumina  existing  in  500  grains  of 
of  bread  is  concentrated  in  less  than  a 
drachm  of  liquid.  Aqueous  infusions  in 
each  of  the  alumed  breads,  had  markedly 
acid  reactions,  probably  from  bisulphate 
of  potash,  and  yielded  considerable  pre- 
cipitates of  sulphate  of  baryta.  For  the 
detection  of  the  copper,  about  500  grains 
of  bread  were  incinerated  to  a  white  ash. 
This  was  treated  with  chlorhydric  acid  in 
a  small  platinum  capsule,  and  then  an 
electrolytic  action  established  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  piece  of  zinc,  so  as  to  touch 
the  platinum  through  the  liquid.  The 
metallic  deposit  on  the  platinum  when 
treated  with  a  drop  of  ammonia,  yielded  a 
blue  liquid,  which,  after  neutralization, 
gave  a  decided  chocolate-colored  precipi- 
tate with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The 
metallic  deposit,  the  blue  solution,  and  the 
red  precipitate  were  obtained  in  each  case. 
Addendum. — Since  writing  the  above  ar- 
ticle, I  have  again  obtained  bread  from 
five  out  of  the  seven  bakers  whose  loaves 
previously  yielded  me  copper,  and  in  each 

instance  have  again  detected  the  impurity. 
— London  Lancet. 
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Clinical  Lecttsres  an  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  By  Gunning  S.  Bedford, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
•  and  Clinical  Midwifery,  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  New  York.  Fourth  Edition,  care- 
fully revised  and  enlarged.  New  York: 
1856.  pp.  602. 

When  four  editions  of  a  wofk  of  above 
600  pages  are  required  within  a  period  of 
fifteen  months,  ample  proof  is  at  once  giv- 
en that  value  of  some  considerable  amount 
must  attach  to  such  publication.  It  is  true 
reputation  may  be  but  of  ephemeral  char^ 
acter,  high  as  it  rises  for  the  time  being, 
and  fifteen  months  in  themselves  consti- 
tute but  a  narrow  foundation  for  a  basis 
of  permanent  popularity.  But  a  careful 
perusal  of  Dr.  Bedford's  work,  has  led  us 
to  believe  its  value  will  continue  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  himself  to  be  recognized 
as  a  most  able  teacher  and  acute  practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  The  book  oefore  us 
is,  in  some  respects,  unlike  any  other  we 
are  acquainted  with,  though  a  near  ap- 
proach is  made  to  some  of  the  writings  of 
the  senior  Dr.  Meigs*  It  consists  of  a  ee- 
nes  (xxxl)  of  clinical  lectures,  each  lec- 
ture composed  of  practical  remarks  on, 
and  illustrations  of,  different  diseaaes, 
cases  of  which  have,  on  certain  days,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  '^^New  York  Ob- 
stetric Clinic j^^  before  J)r.  Bedford  and  his 
pupils.  This  ''clinic"  was  founded  by  the 
author,  in  1850;  since  which  time  more 
than  8000  cases  of  disease  have  come  be- 
for  the  "class,"  the  present  volume  exhib- 
iting a  general  but  unsystematic  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  and  practice  there  incul- 
cated and  followed.  Dr.  Bedford's  treatiae 
is  of  the  most  practical  character ;  every- 
thing is  made  to  tend  toward  the  relief 
and  treatment  of  disorders,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  remarkable  acutenese  is  shown 
in  quickly  arriving  at  a  good  diagnosis. 
To  go  at  once  to  the  point,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  pervading  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  of  the  author.     His  pretensions 
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constitute  moet  admirable  reading  for  etit- 
dents,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  the  latter 
that  we  deem  the  chief  value  of  the  work 
before  us  to  lie.  Practical  hints  of  great 
ntilitycan,  no  doabt,  be  gleaned  from  it  by 
practitioners  of  experience,  but  it  is  rather 
as  a  clinical  text-book  and  guide  for  the 
student  that  its  popularity  must  be  ex- 
plained. With  the  praise  we  must  mix 
some  censnre  for  the  style  in  which  many 
of  the  lectures  have  been  deliTered.  But 
we  would,  in  concluding  our  notice  of  it, 
eordially  recommend  it  to  all  practitioners 
generally,  and  to  the  senior  student  of 
medicine  in  particular. 


Ihe  OmstUutum  of  Women^  as  illustrated 
by  Abdominal  Cellulitis,  or  Inflammation 
oJftJie  (Cellular  Membrane  of  the  Abdomen 
and  Pelvis,  By  Charles  Bell,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  P.  Edin.  Edinburgh:  Sutli- 
erland  and  Knox.  Londou  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.    pp  44. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  indulged  in  the 
sentimental  habit  of  star-gazing  on  sum- 
mer nights,  will  doubtless  have  cogitated 
upon  the  "whither"  and  "whence"  of  shoot- 
ing stars.  Such  an  one,  too,  will  have 
duly  admired  these  beautiful  meteors. 
'*Splendidior  vitro,"  and  probably  cudgel- 
ed his  cerebral  convolutions  to  produce 
fourteen  lines  of  madness  upon  the  afore- 
said phenomena.  Now,  Dr.  Bell's  essay 
bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  a 
ahooting^tar,  not  in  the  matter  of  brillian- 
cy, but  in  respect  of  the  wonderful  obscu- 
rity which  envelops  its  "whither"  and  its 
"whence."  In  plain  English,  we  cannot 
discover  the  starting  point  of  the  argu- 
ment, nor  exactly  what  the  argument  is, 
Dor  to  what  conclusion  the  autlior  desires 
ii  shall  tend.  We  have,  moreover,  pen* 
dered  over  the  title  of  the  essay,  and  have 
failed  to  discover  any  real  or  essential  re- 
lation between  "Abdominal  Cellulitis"  and 
the  "Constitution  of  Women,"  or  to  see 
how  the  latter  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
former.  If  there  were  anything  sexual  in 
the  nature  of  cellulitis  in  the  female,  we 
could  understand  the  title;  but  seeing  that 
inflammation,  exudation,  and  suppuration, 
are  of  the  same  nature  in  one  sex  as  the  I 


other,  the  first  part  of  the  title  of  the 

say  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  remainder. 

That  women  are  more  liable  to  abdominal 

and  pelvic  cellulitis  than  men,  is  not  de> 

pendent  upon  their  sex  per  se^  but  upon 

the    incidental  violence  and    conditions, 

which  their  sex  and  habits  subject  them 

to.     A  work  on  fractured  bones  might  just 

as  well  be  entitled  "The  Constitution  of 

Men,  as  illustrated  by  Fractures  of  the 

Skeleton ;"    because,  forsooth,  men    are 

more    liable  to  broken    bones    than  wo^ 

men.     Dr.    Bell   may  say,  "What's  in  a 

name  ?"     But  we  beg  to  assure  him  that 

a  name  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  a 

glaring  absurdity  upon  a  title  page  is  the 

surest  way  to  keep  a  book  unread. 

The  first  page  of  Dr.  Bell's  brochure  in- 
forms us  tha^— 

"The  phlegmonous  inflammation  which 
affects  the  interstitial  or  cellular  substance 
of  the  abdomen  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked as  a  distinct  disease  by  all  our  syS' 
tematic  authors  on  midwifery  and  the  dis> 
eases  of  females ;  and  almost  the  only  in- 
formation we  have  regarding  it  in  this 
country,  pievious  to  Dr.  Doherty's  valua- 
ble paper  on  "Chronic  Inflammation  of 
the  Uterine  Appendages,"  is  contained  in 
some  isolated  cases,  widely  scattered 
through  our  periodical  publications,  and 
works  on  midwifery,  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed under  as  many  denominations  near- 
ly as  there  are  authors." 

In  illustration  of  this  sweeping  assertion, 
our  author  quotes  no  less  than  twenty-sev* 
en  persons  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, eleven  of  whom,  being  countrymen 
of  our  own,  reported  between  them  fifteen 
cases,  besides  several  by  Dr.  Seymour,  and 
several  by  Sir  Charles  Clarke ;  while  "As- 
true,"  says  Dr.  Bell,  "entered /vi/y  into  the 
consideration  of  abscesses  connected  with 
the  womb,  and  described  their  symptoms 
minutely."  This  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  exordium  and  the  next  fourteen 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  is  very  singular. 
It  certainly  is  very  difficult  for  some  per- 
sons to  begin  a  composition ;  but  however 
terrific  may  be  the  throes  of  a  laboring  au- 
thor, we  humbly  concave  that  it  is  hardly 
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excusable  to  make  a  sweeping  assertion 
H  mine,  and  then  etudiousiy  endeavor  to 
confute  it  in  the  following  third  of  the 
work.  It  appears  to  us,  too,  that  Dr.  Bell 
has  betrayed  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
grief  that  authors  should  have  bestowed 
such  a  variety  of  names  upon  the  disease 
in  question;  a  little  consideration  will 
ehoWf  that  various  as  have  been  the  exact 
names  given,  they  have,  in  the  main,  only 
been  variations  of  a  correct  generic 
conception  of  the  pathology  of  the  affec* 
tion.  That  the  disease  was  an  inflamma- 
tion, or  an  abscess,  or  a  ''depot  laiteux," 
or  an  "engorgement  laiteux,"  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment,  for  the  nomenclature 
would  naturally  be  determined  by  the  pre 
vailing  theories  of  the  day.  The  impor- 
tant point  is,  did  former  authorities  know 
the  disease,  have  they  described  it  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  could  be  expected,  and 
did  they  know  how  to  treat  it?  Our  an- 
swer is,  Yes.  They  knew  fsr  more  about 
the  matter  than  Dr.  Bell  imagines.  Let 
any  one  read  the  first  fourteen  pages  of 
hie  pamphlet,  and  we  will  guarantee  him 
a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  patholo- 
gy and  history  of  the  disease.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  it  had  been  ^'entirely  ovet^ 
looked"  until  Dr.  Doherty's  time. 

After  having  depreciatied  the  ante-Do- 
hertian  writers  by  his  exordium,  and  sub- 
sequently confuted  himself  mo^t  success- 
fully, Dr.  Bell  proceeds  to  notice  later  au- 
thorities. After  Dr.  Doherty,  Dr.  Church- 
bill  is  the  first  whom  he  honors  with  a  re- 
mark. Then  Prof  Simpson  is  accused  of 
having  "added  nothing  to  our  ii*formation 
with  regard  to  the  symptoms  and  character 
of  the  disease,  while  he  seems  desirous  to 
claim  the  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out 
that  this  disease  is  liable  to  form  several 
species  of  deep  pelvic  fistula^,"  and  is 
broadly  hinted  to  have  cribbed  his  ideas 
from  Puzos  and  Levret  Dr.  Lever  is 
next  disposed  of  as  fc^  1  owe :  '*  11  e' ' — i. a ,  Dr. 
Lever — ''advocates  the  opinion  of  its  be- 
ing a  chronic  disease,  which  occurs  suffi- 
oientlv  often  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
accoucheur;  but  it  is  very  remarkable 
that.tlie  cases  which  he  reports,  and  on 


which  this  opinion  seems  founded,  do  not 
justify  such  a  conclusion,  as  they  are  nei- 
ther'chronic  in  their  symptoms  nor  durar 
tion.  But  of  this  subject  we  shall  say 
more  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper." 
In  spite  of  this  flourish,  however,  Dr. 
Bell  preserves  a  most  judicious  silence 
about  the  duration  of  the  cases,  and  tries 
to  pin  his  readers  down  to  a  definition  of 
what  a  chronic  abecess  is,  winding  up  hie 
observations  thereanent  by  a  melancholy 
platitude  about  careful  diagnostica  We 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  tabulate  Dr.  Le- 
ver's cases,  and  Dr.  Bell's  alsa 


Da  Bbll. 

CASB. 

I.  17  to  18  weeks. 
II.  6  weeka 

III.  6  or  8  weeks, 

at  leasts 

IV.  5  to  6  weeka. 
V.  6  weeks. 

VI.  4  weeks. 


Dr.  Lbvkr. 

CASE. 

L  Several  weeks 
II.  ^otauparent. 

III.  3  weeKs. 

IV.  11  weeks. 
V.  5  weeks. 

VI.  5  weeka 
VIL  8  weeks. 
VIII.  13  weeka 
IX.  13  weeks. 

Average  duration^  from  Jirst  sympitntui  of 
inflammation  or  applieation  of  presumed 
exciting  cause  of  inflttmmatumj  to  ntppu- 
ration  or  inflammation — 
In  Dr.  Lever's  cases,         8    weeka 
In  Dr.  Bell's  cases,  7}  weeka 

So  much  for  Dr.  Bell's  deduction  as  to 
acuteness  in  point  of  duration,  and  his  at- 
tack upon  Dr.  Lever's  accuracy.  Oor  au- 
thor goes  on  to  say  again  that  cellulitis 
•generally  does  not  occur  in  the  kind  of 
8ubject8  who  would  be  likely  to  have 
chronic  or  cold  abscesa  Let  us  look  at 
his  own  cases:  — 1.  Is  not  spoken  of  as  re- 
gards conntitution.  2.  Had  been  exhaust- 
ed by  her  confinement,  and  a  mammary 
abscess.  3.  Was  "very  pale  and  emacia- 
ted." 4.  Had  a  "painftil  and  tedious  la^ 
bor."  5.  Was  "of  delicate  and  strumous 
constitution;'"  and,  6,  was  a  pauper,  who 
had  been  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child 
by  a  bungling  midwife.  Thus,  in  every 
case  where  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  is  referred  to,  the  statement  of  the 
author  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  con- 
clusion he  draws.  He  ascends  to  a  gener- 
al law  by  the  curious  method  of  ignoring 
his  particular  instancca    On  referring  to 
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Dr.  Levers  ca«e8,  we  find  that  No.  1  oc 
curred  after  puerperai  fever.  No.  4  was  a 
strumouft-looking  woman  who  had  a  lin- 
gering labor;  7,  was  a  strumoits  subject; 
8,  died  of  phthisis  9  few  months  after  de- 
livery; and  9,  had  been  debilitated  bj  di- 
arrhoea and  two  previous  miscarriages. 
Thus  five  out  of  nine  were  eminently  pre- 
disposed to  chronic  or  subacute  abscess. 
On  tlie  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  tliink 
that  Dr.  Bell  did  not  read  Dr.  Lever  a  cases 
at  all,  and  that  he  forgot  all  about  his  own 
before  writing  tlie  first  part  of  his  own 
paper.  Dr.  Priestley's  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  pelvic  fasciae  is  dismissed  as  if 
it  were  beside  the  question, 

The  cases  reported  are  in  themselves 
very  interesting,  and  they  are  not  badly 
described  ;  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  co- 
hesion in  the  essay  itself  The  style  is 
meagre,  and  the  punctuation  is  inexcusa- 
bly defective.  The  most  redeeming  fea- 
tures about  the  pamphlet  are  the  evident 
interest  the  author  takes  in  the  subject, 
and  the  careful  industry  with  which  he 
has  collated  his  authorities. 


•^^^"^^N^^^^f^^^a^^^^^ 


^^»^*^>^**^^^^^.^^«^^ 


LET  IN  THE  SUN  LIGHT, 


Who,  that  has  ever  entered  a  modern 
New  York  parlor,  with  its  gaudy  curtains 
and  vulgar  gilt  capitals;  who  that  remem- 
bers with  childish  joy,  the  sun-light  as  it 
glanced  back  to  his  delighted  eye  the  col- 
ors of  the  flying  bird;  who  that  has 
mournfully  looked  on  his  declining  ray  as 
it  lighted  up  a  mother's  grave  with  hope 
of  a  future  life,  but  has  felt  the  sickening 
falseneas  of  this  miserable  condition  which 
we  call  fashion  ?  £very  living  creature, 
except  the  eyeless  fish  of  tlie  great  caves, 
instinctively  seeks  the  light  Physiologists 
have  proved  that  it  is  noi  only  \he  moral 
influence  of  sun-light  that  preserve."?  us  in 
health,  but  its  positive  loas  fh>m  the  blood 
which  develops  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of 
cellar-imprisoned  rabbits,  and  in  parrots, 
catff,  and  other  animals.  Even  the  potato 
stretches  forth  its  sickly  and  watery  shoots 
toward  the  eartih -burrowed  window,  to 
catch  a  ray  of  the  great  life-giver;  arrived 


at  its  health-giving  power,  its  juices  thick- 
en ;  it  assumes  its  natural  color ;  and  even 
while  its  source  is  dying  of  wasting  vege- 
table scrofula,  its  leaves  spread  forth  and/ 

ask  of  nature,  and  nature's  God  to  save 
them  from  decay. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  late  distinguished 
European  surgeon,  that  during  an  atten- 
dance of  forty  years  upon  one  of  those 
God  insulting  abominations — a  convent — 
situated  in  a  very  dark  and  gloomy  pre- 
cinct of  London,  no  less  than  three  suo- 
ceseive  corps  of  the  inferior  officers  died 
off  with  tubercular  consumption  !  The 
superiors,  whose  duties  called  them  abroad 
continually,  lived!  And  again, four  book- 
keepers in  a  large  city  banking  house, 
looking  north,  and  surrounded  on  all  other 
sides  with  brick  walls,  died  during  the 
same  interval,  of  the  same  disease!  W© 
are  now  witnessing  the  revival  of  a  young 
lady,  whose  constitution  had  been  serious- 
ly impaired  by  the  confinement,  had  air, 
and  worse  diet,  of  a  Southern  convent 
The  little  orphans,  as  they  convulsively 
run  past  my  window  in  their  rounds  of 
the  block  once  a  day,  chill  my  very  soul 
with  their  corpse-like,  lymphatic  counte- 
nances; they  are  scrofulous  to  a  child.  So 
are  all  the  children  of  parents  who  live  in 
cellars;  while  most  of  those  in  the  coun- 
try often  living  on  the  worst  and  coarsest 
food,  are  healthy  and  lithe-limbed.  What 
is  this  dying  picture,  then,  that  appeals 
every  moment  to  the  gaze? — Scalpel 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  STATES  REFORMED 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  by  the  President,  Dr.  John 
Rose.  Dr.  P.  John  not  being  able  to  at- 
tend. Dr.  n.  HoIIemback  was^appointed 
Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  adopted. 
The  election  of  new  members  being  ia 

order,  Dr&  K.  W.  Appleton,  Abia  C  John, 

Marshall  Calkins,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  M. 

Ross,  of  Virginia,  and  W.  D.  Hamilton,  of 

Delaware,  were  nominated,,  appeared  be- 
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fore  the  Board  of  Censors,  who  made  a  fa- 
vorable report,  when  the  candidates  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer  reported  $10.10  on  hand^ 
which  report  was  laid  over  until  the  next 
yearly  meeting. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz :  Drs.  A.  C.  Haines,  J.  L.  Wallace 
and  F.  A.  Cutter. 

The  Committee  reported  the  following 
names  as  permanent  officers  for  the  coming 
year,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

President — John  Rose,  M.  D ,  Md. 

Vice  Presidents — F.  A.  Cutter,  M.  D., 
N.  J.;  J.  L.  Waljace,  M.  D.,Del.;  P.  John, 
M.  D.,  Pa.;  S.  J.  Wat*on,  M.  D.,  Va.;  W. 
H.  Tarr,  M.  D.,  Md. 

Secretary — Marshall  Calkins,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia. 

Cor,  Secretary — H.  Hollemback,  M.  D., 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

Treasurer — ^J.  Simms,  M,  D.,  DeL 

Censors— Job.  Thorn,  M.  D.,  Pa.;  W.  J. 
Williams,  M.  D.,  Md.;  A.  C.  Haines,  M.D., 
N.  Jersey. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  9 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Wednesday,  9  A.  M. — President  in  the 
chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Minutes  of  the  last  session  read  and 
adopted. 

Reports  of  Committees  of  last  year 
were  called  for. 

Dr.  Hollemback,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  a  plan  for  publishing  a 
Phamacopea  on  Reform  Practice,  reported 
that  no  definite  proposition  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  is 
a  subject  which  must  depend  upon  individ- 
ual enterprise. 

Dr.  Sites  made  a  report  on  uterine  hem- 
orrhage, and  with  suitable  specimens  be- 
fore him,  both  delighted  and  instructed  the 
meeting  on  this  subject,  in  his  clear,  pecu- 
liar and  forcible  style.  By  acclamation 
he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Dr.  F  A.  Cutter,  of  New  Jersey,  reportr 
ed  the  results  of  his  practice  for  one  year, 
which  does  credit  to  himself,  and  honor  to 
the  profession. 


[The  report  presented  by  Dr.  Cutter, 
shows  the  number  of  cases  treated  by  him 
during  the  last  year,  to  have  been  286. 
Cures,  267;  benefited,  12;  lost,  7. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Haines  it  was 

Resolvedj  That  hereafter  any  member  be 
at  liberty  to  make  observations  on  the  va- 
rious reports  afttr  their  delivery. 

Dr.  Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  nomi- 
nated, and  appeared  before  the  Board  of 
Censors,  who  reported  favorably,  when  he 
w^  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  various  bills  for  current  expenses  of 

the  Association  were  presented,  and  order^ 
ed  paid. 
The  association  appomted  the  following 

named  gentlemen  to  make  reports  at  the 

next  annual  meeting: 

Dr.  John  Rose,  on  Insanity. 

"    A.  C.  Haines,  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

*^    Marshall  Calkins,  "    of  the  Lunga. 

"    Joa  Sites,  Dysmenorrhoea. 

"    Homer,  Cancer. 

"    J.  McManus,  Scarlatina. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  bj 
a  two-third  vote,  it  was  on  motion, 

Resolved^  That,  hereafter    no    member 

shall  be  required  to  pay  more  than  one 

year  of  past  arrearages  for  yearly  dues  to 
the  Association. 

On    motion   the  meeting  adjourned  to 

meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 

College,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  next, 

at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

H.  Hollemback,  M.  D., 

Secretary,  pro  tern, 
— Mid.  SicUes  Med.  Ref. 

ExBRCisB. — ^Throughout  all  nature,  want 
of  motion  indicates  weakness,  corruption, 
inanition,  and  death.  An  illustrious  pby* 
sician  has  said,  '*I  know  not  which  is  most 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  bumaa 
frame,  /ood  or  motiaa, "  Abundantly  satis- 
fied are  we,  that  were  the  exercise  of  the 
body  attended  to  in  a  corresponding  degree 
with  that  of  the  mind,  men  of  great  learn- 
ing would  be  more  healthy  and  vigorous, 
of  more  generous  talents,  of  ample  practi- 
cal knowledge,  more  happy  in  their  do- 
mestic lives,  more  enterprising,  and  more 
attached  to  their  duties  as  men. 
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We  invite  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  article  upon  the  above  dis- 
ease in  this  number,  by  J.  Turrentine,  M.D. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  argumentative  arti 
cles,  based  upon  actual  facts,  ever  written 
upon  pneumonia,  and  fully  refutes  every 
argument  in  favor  of  bleeding,  and  other 
heroic  appliances,  in  its  treatment  We 
hope  this  article  will  be  read  and  studied 
well  by  every  reader  of  the  Journal.  The 
author  has  contributed  several  articles  of 
great  value  to  the  profession,  all  of  which 
have  been  extensively  copied. 


IS  THE  CAUSE  PROGRESSING? 


This  question  is  frequently  asked:  Is 

the  cause  of  medical  reform  progressing?  ^„.^  ^..^  ^ ^ ^^.>.^, 

Every  indication  at  this  time  is  favorable,   concord  with  the  demonstrable  revealings 


departments  of  Science ;  it  removes  the 
proneness  to  leave  things  "fixed;"  it  rouses 
up  the  easy  indifference  which  enfeebles 
resistance  to  the  encroahment  of  Wrong; 
it  overturns  the  false  conservatism  which 
obsequiously  caters  to  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  a  fastidious  and  depraved  senti- 
ment ;  and  it  inspires  energetic  action  in 
behalf  of  what  tnte  human  interests  de- 
mand. 

''And  it  is  well  for  humanity  that  it  is  so ; 
well  that  there  is  a  saving  element,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  work  out  the  re- 
demption of  the  race  from  the  mental  and 
physical  thraldom  by  which  the  false  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  society  have  enchained 
it;  for  without  it,  Man,  the  great  work- 
manship of  the  Creator,  would  totally 
wreck.  Though  long  slumbering  in  latent 
apathy,  these  elements  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical progress  are  being  most  clearly  evolv- 
ed, and  in  proportion  as  they  are  developed 
they  so  remodel  the  institutions  of  our 
great  social  fabric  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  grand  principles  of  Science.  They 
level  down  the  rough  deformities,  they  re- 
move the  jarring  discords,  and  make  all 


We  have  oilen  referred  to  this  matter,  and 
will  now  transfer  to  our  pages  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  warm 
friends  of  medical  reform,  Paleman  John, 
M.  D.,  editor  of  the  Middle  States  Medical 
Reformer.  The  article  is  from  the  June 
number  of  that  Journal. 

"SnLL  MoviNS  On. — ^The  signs  of  the 
times  show  evident  change  in  the  minds  of 
medical  men.  The  increased  desire  for 
investigation  manifested;  the  willingness 
to  T^ftd  the  Works  and  the  Journals  of 
our  School ;  and  the  disposition  shown  to 
test  our  reliable  remedies  in  practice — all 
indicate  a  better  day  a  dawning.  Grim 
and  hoary  Error  may  stalk  abroad,  defy- 
ing the  monitions  of  Truth,  but  when 
openly  encountered  in  the  highway,  and 
confronted  in  open  day,  it  has  ever  proved 

coward  and  skulked  away  vanquished  and 
beaten. 

**Tnith,  in  its  radiant  advances,  dispels 

the  mystio  gloom  enshroudiog  the  various 


of  Reason  and  of  Truth. 

"And  as  the  Medical  Reformer — he  that 
is  laboring  for  a  rational  rc-formation  of 
the  Medical  Church — is  true  to  his  great 
and  noble  mission,  and  judiciously  per- 
forms his  part  in  removing  the  obstructions 
to  the  expansion  and  free  play  of  these 
right  working  elements,  he  will  be  able  to 
realize  a  sure  and  wholesome  change,  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  in  the 
medical  mind  of  the  country  going  on, 
leading  to  a  condition  that  will  leave  the 
false,  Uie  worn  out,  the  old,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new,  the  positive,  the  truthfuL 
In  the  very  nature  of  things — it  is  truth's 
eternal  law — this  must,  this  wUl  be  sa 
But  prepare  the  way — set  the  proper  ele- 
ments to  work — and  like  the  leaven  of 
old,  they  will  silently  but  surely  produce 
the  salutary  changes  we  all  so  covet  and 

desire 

"Take  courage,  then,  co-workers  in  the 

cause  of  Medical  Progress  and  Reform, — 
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our  efforts  are  not  futile — our  labors  are 
not  in  vain.  The  clouds  of  superstition 
which  have  so  long  hung  over  the  medical 
horizon  are  vanishing  away,  and  the  old 
jfogy  bands  of  antiquated  dogmas  are 
breaking  asunder.  Investigation,  thought, 
and  an  independent  inquiry  in  reference  to 
the  principles  regulating  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
laws  governing  the  human  organism  in  all 
its  manifold  relations,  are  becoming  the 
characteristics  of  this  age,  and  the  truth- 
ful pen  of  the  historian  is  recording  the 
iUct  that  all  this  has  grown  out  of  the 
self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  faithful 
band  that  have  been  leading  the  van- 
guard of  Medical  Reform." 

We  also  copy  the  following  synopsis  of 
Prof.  Sites' remarks  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  coming,  as  it  does,  from,  an  able 

Beformer,  who  is  one   of  the  Faculty  of 
that  school. 

"Prof  Sites  delivered  a  very  excellent  and 
impressive  address,  alluding  to  the  opposi- 
tion with  which  every  discovery  or  inven- 
tion meeta  from  the  conservative  part  of 
the  community.  As  it  was  with  Galileo 
and  Harvey,  BO  it  is  with  those  who,  in 
this  age,  endeavor  to  reform  and  improve 
the  healing  art  But  the  Eclectic  practice 
has  overcome,  not  by  the  influence  of 
wealth,  nor  high-sounding  titles,  but  by  its 
intrinsic  merits,  by  its  success  in  the  re- 
moval of  disease.  In  no  case  has  there 
been  more  effort  made  to  prevent  the  influ- 
ence of  progress,  than  in  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, and  those  who  have  adhered  cloae- 
to  the  principles  of  science  and  reason,  re- 
gardless of  creedsj  and  have  discovered 
valuable  remedied,  should  be  honored  and 
respected.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Rush,  that  remedies  would,  in 
the  future  be  discovered,  sufficiently  potent 
to  remove  those  diseases  which  cause  pre- 
mature dedth.  He  had  a  prospective  view 
of  a  future  Reform,  that,  in  its  progress, 
should  correct  the  evils  of  medical  theo- 
ries, as  then  taught  and  practised.  And 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  use  of 
mercury,  antimony,  and    arsenic,  will  be 


known  only  in  history,  when  the  remedies 
discovered  by  American  Reformers,  shall 
be  in  universal  use,  in  the  profession,  be- 
cause of  their  greater  safety  and  efficacy  ia 
the  removal  of  disease.  Science  is  pro- 
gressing. Every  month  adds  Bometbing 
new  and  valuable  to  the  remedies  which 
the  phj'sician  should  use.  You  have  open 
before  you  the  three  kingdoms  of  natore; 
from  these  you  can  select  those  agencies 
which  are  best  calculated  to  remove  dis- 
ease without  endangering  the  safety  of 
health  from  the  use  of  medicine. 

You  are  to  use  water,  pure  air,  the  vege- 
tables beneath  your  feet — and  those  mine- 
ral substances  which  enter  into  the  ele- 
ments of  the  organism  of  health — all  these 

are  to  be  the  means  with  which  you  may 
remove  disease. 

The  teachings  you  have  received,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  make  you  eminent  in 
your  profession,  without  industry,  and  per- 
severing study,  and  good  moral  character. 
These  latter  you  must  possess  in  order  to 
triumph.  You  must  yourselves  discrimi- 
nate, you  must  refer  to  the  text  books,  and 
above  all  yon  must  reag&n  and  think  for 
yourselves;  selecting  the  good,  and  cast- 
ing the  bad  aVay.  When  you  enter  upon 
practice,  yon  will  be  asked  how  you  differ 
from  physicians  of  the  Allopathic,  or  con- 
servatire  class.  You  differ  in  having  sa- 
fer and  more  efficient  and  concentrated 
remedies,  consisting  of  the  alkaloids  and  re- 
sinoids  of  our  indigenous  planta,  number- 
ing more  than  seventy  articles  whose  prop- 
erties and  uses  are  unknown  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  profession.  Upon  these  you 
will  safely  depend  for  that  auocess  which 
will  form  another  distinct  bharacieristic 
between  yourselves  and  others.  You  dif- 
fer in  your  ideas  of  disease,  and  Che  gene- 
ral principles  of  treatment  Instead  of 
destroying  the  blood  by  nMfcttry,  and  re- 
moving it  by  blood-letting,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing one  disease  by  medicine,  to  cure 
the  existing  afi^tion,  you  have  been  taught 
by  Eclecticism  to  open  the  secreting  or- 
gans, to  remove  the  poison  from  the  blood 
through  those  nattiral  channels  through 
which  the  system  in  health  expels 
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without  causing  by  your  treatment,  by  cal- 
omel, arsenic,  and  antimony,  worse  affec- 
tions than  those  you  wish  to  cure  by  med- 
ication. You  differ  from  otliera  in  not 
adopting  any  hobby  aa  your  guide,— in  not 
assuming  any  theory  to  be  your  unerring 
director,  or  leader  in  the  prescription  of 
medicine;  but  you  are  to  study  all  syatems, 
Homoepathy,  Allopathy,  and  Hydropathy, 
and  from  all  select  tboae  means  which  act 
most  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life  as 
tanght  in  the  sciences  of  physiology  and 
pathology.  Instead  of  looking  t^  Euro- 
pean sectarian  Colleges  for  rules  and  rem- 
edies, you  are  to  look  to  the  products  of 
our  own  soil — our  own  indigenous  Mate- 
ria Medica.  The  Eclectic  Practice  is  the 
Ammcan  Practice,  and  is  the  protest  of 
common  sense,  experience,  and  science^ 
against  the  dogmatic  rules,  and  poisonous 
mineral  practice  instituted  by  the  father  of 
all  quacks,  Paracelsus,  and  his  more  im- 
mediate followera  The  value  of  this  svs- 
tem  is  already  impressed  upon  the  people, 
and  its  triumph  is  as  snre  as  the  resistless 
march  of  Western  civilization,  and  though 
you  may  be  discouraged  by  toil,  yet  you 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  attainment  of 
success,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
relieved  the  ills  of  human  iffy,  But  recol- 
lect, as  you  go  forth  Arom  these  halls,  that 
your  reputation  and  that  of  this  institution 
will  be  reciprocal.  You  will  be  j^roud  to 
see  us  prosper,  and  we  shall  feel  cheered 
and  encouraged  when  we  hear  of  your  suc- 
cess. In  conclusion,  may  your  future  be 
as  triumphanl  as  your  present  is  auspi- 
cious; and  now,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty 
of  this  institution,  I  bid  yon  farewell  *' 
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The  regular  annual  meeting  of  this  body 
held  on  the  17th  and  I8th  of  June,  in 
thia  dty,  io  die  hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal iDStitute.  A  synopsis  of  the  proceed- 
iaga  will  appear  in  the  next  nomber  of  the 
JoanaL  The  meeting  was  very  interest- 
ing, aad  passed  off  pleasantly. 


A  fktal  mistake  has  occurred  at  Provi- 
dence, R  I.,  in  giving  a  dose  of  medicine. 
Mrs.  Brown  administered  Croton  oil  to 
her  infant,  from  a  vial  which  she  sup- 
posed to  contain  castor  oil.  Medical  as- 
sistance was  immediately  procured,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail. 

A  similar  mistake  occurred  a  few  days 
since  in  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Henderson 
ewallowed  a  preparation  of  oxalic  acid, 
for  a  dose  of  salt^,  producing  almost  in- 
stant death. 

Until  some  rigid  regulations  are  adopted 
and  enforced,  by  the  legal  authorities,  des<» 
ignating  peculiar  kinds  of  bottles  in  which 
all  poisons  shall  be  kept,  and  requiring  a 
distinct  label  thereon,  such  mourn  Ail  acci- 
dents will  continue  to  occur. 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  B.  M.  INSTITUTE. 


We  hereby  tender  the  thanks  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
to  L.  W.  LixN,  M.  D.,  of  Louisiana,  for  a 
set  of  the  Cyclopc^dia  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine, presented  by  him  to  the  library,  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  this  city.  The  Doo- 
tor  is  one  of  those  individuals  who  takes 
the  liberty  of  thinking  and  acting  for  him- 
self on  all  subjects,  and  we  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  interviews  we  have  enjoyed 
with  him,  during  his  stay  here.  He  has 
our  best  wishes  for  his  future  happiness 
and  success. 


INDIANA  STATE  ECLECTIC  MEDI- 
CAL  CONVENTION. 


It  prw  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  Eclectic  practitioners  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  determined  to  hold  a 
State  Convention  i&  the  City  of  Indian- 
apolis, on  Tuesday,  the  80th  of  June,  at 
2  o'clock  P.  M.  Several  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  B.  M.  Institute  expected  to  be  present 
A  report  of  the  proeeedtngs  will  appear  la 
our  next  number. 
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BOOK  NOTICR 


How  TO  Behayb;^  a  Pocket  Manual  of 
Kepublican  Etiquette  and  Guide  to  cor- 
rect Personal  Habits.  Embrt^cing  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  good  man- 
ners; useful  hints  on  the  care  of  the 
person,  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  habits, 
dress,  self-culture,  and  behaviour  at 
home ;  the  etiquette  of  salutations,  intro- 
dnctions,  receptions,  visits,  dinners,  even- 
ing parties,  conversation,  letters,  presents, 
w^dings,  funerals,  the  street,  the  church, 
places  of  amusement,  traveling,  etc., 
with  illustrative  anecdotes,  a  chapter  on 
love  and  courtship,  and  rules  of  order 
for  debating  societies.  Price,  post-paid, 
paper,  30c.,  muslin,  50c,  New  York : 
towler  &  Wells,  308  Broadway. 

«This  is  an  honest  and  earnest  little  book, 
designed  to  aid  the  young  people  of  our 
great  republic  in  becoming  true  American 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  author  seems 
to  desire  to  make  his  readers  son^ething 
better  than  mere  imitators  of  foreign  man- 
ners, oflen  based  on  social  conditions  radi- 
cally different  from  our  own — something 
better  than  imitators  of  any  manners,  in 
fact,  and  has  dwelt  at  greater  length,  and 
with  far  more  emphasis,  upon  general 
principles  than  upon  special  observances, 
though  the  latter  have  their  place  in  the 
work.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  first  ob- 
ject to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact, 
that  good  manners  and  good  morals  rest 
upon  the  same  basis,  and  that  justice  and 
benevolence  can  no  more  be  satisfied  with- 
out the  one  than  without  the  other. 

The  work  is  essentially  difierent  from 
any  other  manual  of  etiquette,  and  will 
aid,  we  hope,  in  building  up  a  truly  Amer- 
ican and  republican  school  of  politeness. 


SYME'8  SURGERY. 


The  demand  for  this  work  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  medical  book  published 
in  this  city.  In  preparing  the  work,  we 
bad  in  view  the  great  dematid  for  some 
such  work,  that  could  be  relied  upon  for  a 
text-book,  and  which  would  fully  represent 
both  systems  of  surgical  practice ;  and  now 
it  is  for  the  profession  to  say  whether  we 
have  accomplished  this  or  not 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 


The  regular  announcement  of  this  col- 
lege for  the  fall  session,  will  appear  in  the 
August  number  of  Uie  Journal.  The  pros- 
pect for  one  of  the  very  largest  classes  ever 
assembled,  is  at  this  time  very  flattering. 
The  friends  of  the  college  in  every  part  of 
the  country  are  continually  sending  the 
most  encouraging  letters,  showing  a  fixed 
determinatien  to  sustain  their  old  a/ma 
maier.  To  the  profession  we  look  for  a 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  glorious  cause  of 
medical  reform.  The  Faculty  of  the  col- 
lege is  full  in  every  particular,  and  are  all 
on  hand  to  take  hold  in  the  very  beginning. 
At  this  time  no  medical  college  in  the 
West  enjoys  superior  advantages,  or  a  more 
willing  and  determined  Faculty. 


CONCENTRATED  REMEDIES. 


The  amount  of  these  medicines  now 
manufactured,  sold  and  used  in  this  coun- 
try, is  so  large  that  nothing  but  a  full  sta- 
tistical statement  could  induce  persons  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  believe  it 
possible.  We  know  of  manufacturers 
whose  stock  of  crude  material  is  worth 
over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  This  made 
into  concentrated  medicines^  supplies  phy- 
with  agents  not  equaled  by  any  other  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  materia  medica. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEDICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

Hereafter  our  Journal  will  contain  a 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  all  reform 
Medical  Societies  in  the  United  StatoB,  so 
far  as  we  can  obtain  them. 


MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 


A  few  more  can  be  accommodated  with 
ofiBce  facilities,  fkt  Newton's  Clinic,  until 
the  opening  of  the  fall  session.  Every  ad- 
vantage which  a  student  desires  can  be  re- 
alized here,  and  at  a  moderate  expenae. 
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This  insiituUoii  was  ohaiiered  in  1845, 
sod  flCill  oontinnea  to  be  the  ftm  ndrocate 
of  medical  reform.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  no  institution  in  the  United 
States  gives  a  more  thorough  and  satisfac- 
tory course  of  medical  instruction,  embra- 
cing as  it  does  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  Ec- 
lecticism, all  of  much  value  that  belongs 
to  any  of  the  existing  systems  of  medicine, 
and  presenting  mnch  that  is  taught  in  no 
other  medical  college.  The  peculiar  luiow- 
ledge  imparted  in  this  institution  is  not  the 
result  offers  compilation  from  European 
anthers,  Qor  is  it  the  result  of  .a  passion  for 
theory  and  speculation ;  it  is  the  result  of 
original,  aeourate,  and  ezteafflve  observa- 
tion, of  sealons  experimental  researches, 
mad  of  saocessfiil  discoveries.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Faculty  speak  not  in  the  tame 
and  doubtful  manner  of  the  mere  book- 
worm. They  are  little  disposed  to  be  the 
mere  passive  ins^runcnts  for  the  utterance 
of  the  opinions  of  othersi  Th ey.  speak  with 
certainty  and  precision  of  that  which  they 
positively  know,  and  thus  their  instructions 
carry  witli  them  a  vitality  and  force  which 
cannot  be  gathered  from  books,  or  from 
the  instmotions  of  the  mere  compiler. 
WHou  snns,  rou  ztl— 22 


They  aim  to  educate  a  superior  class  of 
practitionere,  and  they  impart  freely  those 
methods  of  fxtustice  which  they  and  their 
former  students  have  amply  tested  during 
the  last  twenty-five  yeara  The  merit  of 
these  superior  methods  is  annually  dis- 
played by  the  spse(fier  relief  which  they 
afford  in  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  their  singular  success  in  cases 
esteemed  incurable.  To  build  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  feeble,  to  prefer  a  safe  and 
sanative  medication,  to  harsh,  dangetous, 
and  morbific  treatment,  and  when  possible, 
to  substitute  constitutional  treatment  for 
surgical  operations,  should  constitute  the 
highest  honor  of  the  medical  practitioner; 
and  such  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  practice  which  has  been  introduced  by 
its  professors,  and  which  they  are  now  pre* 
pared  to  teach  in  an  effectual  manner. 
They  refer  with  pride  and  confidence  to 
the  praetitioaers  whom  they  have  hereto- 
fore instructed,  and  as  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions and  factUties  are  annually  enlarged, 
they  do  not  fear  to  refer  to  the  future  grad- 
uates of  the  Institute,  as  practical  demon- 
strators of  the  value  of  their  instructions, 
and  to  declare  that  they  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  rational  and  successftil 

treatment  of  disease  by  the  alumni  of  this 
institution. 

What  they  have  accomplished  thus  hXf 
in  the  way  of  sending  forth  well  quali- 
fied practitioners,  by  their  instructions, 
has  been  accomplished  wholly  by 
their  individual  exertions,  unaided  by  gov^ 
emmental  patronage.    They  have  entered 
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upon  ^he  field  of  exertion  for  medical  hon- 
or, with  no  stronger  support  than  that 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  ear- 
nest  conviction  of  the  immense  value  of 
the  peculiar  knowledge  which  they  impart; 
from  their  strong  confidence  in  the  public 
intelligence  and  discrimination ;  from  the 
sympathy  of  numerous  friends  of  medical 
improvement,  and  from  their  immovable 
resolution  to  accomplish  the  great  under- 
taking of  effecting  a  reformation  in  medi- 
cal science,  in  which  undertaking  they  be- 
lieve are  involved  immense  consequences 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  professors  who  now  constitute  this 
Faculty  are  amply  qualified  to  sustain  the 
high  character  which  the  Institute  already 
bears  among  those  who  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  its  style  of  instruction. 

PACIJI.TY. 

J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  M.D.,  L'L.D., 

PHOFXtSOR  OF  OHKICISTBT,  PHABMAOT,  AND  TOZ- 

lOOLOOT. 

L.  E.  JONES,  M.  D.,  LL.  B., 
raawEauoR  ov  xatkkia  xbdioa,  tbxicavsutios, 

AXO  XKOIOAL  BOTAMY. 

W.  BYRD  POWELL,  M.  D., 

BlUBITCI  FBOFKBBOa  OF  OKJIXBBAL  FHTUOLOOT. 

G.  W.  L.  BICKLBY,  M.  D., 
raoFSflsoB  of  fbtsioi.oot,  ncsrirnTss  of  xbdi- 

CXNX,  AND  XBDIOAL  JUKIBFBUDRNCE. 

Z.  FREEMAN,  M.  D., 

FtOFXSSOB   OF  THBOBT  AMD    PBAOTICB  OF  XBDI- 
CINX,  AND  PATHOLOOT. 

R.  8.  NEWTON,  M.  D., 

FB0FB8B0B  OF  KUBOBBT  AND  BUBGICAL  FBAOTIOB. 

J.  M.  SCUDDER,  M.  D., 

FBOFBSSOB  OF    OBNXBAL,   SFBOIAL,   AMD    FATHO- 
LOOIOAL  ANATOMY. 

A.  H.  BALDRIDGE,  M  D., 

PBOFSSiOB   OF  OBtTBTBIGt  AND  THB  DI8BA8B8  OF 
WOMEN  AND  CHtLDRBN. 

EDWIN  FREEMAN,  M.  D., 

DB1CON8TRAT0R  OF  ANATOMY. 
OLINIG. 

Z.  FREEMAN,  M.  D., 

LBOTVBU  ON  OtlNIOAL  MSDIOINB. 

R.  8.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

LBOTDBBB  ON  OLINICAL  BUBOBRY. 


The  thirteenth  Winter  Session  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  will  commence 


on  Monday,  October  12, 1857,  and  continue 
sixteen  weeks,  in  the  college  edifice,  corner 
of  Court  and  Plum  streets,  Cincinnati 
Gratuitous  preliminary  lectures  will  be  de- 
livered from  the  first  to  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  dissecting  rooms  will  be  open 
at  this  time. 

The  Spring  Session  will  commenec  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  Winter 
Session. 

ExpRNSBS,  BTO. — ^The  College  fees  are  as 
follows:  Matriculation,  $5;  tuition,  $20; 
Clinic  fees,  $5;  Graduation,  $25 ;  Demon- 
strator's Ticket  (optional),  $5.  Boarding, 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  week.  All  are  required 
to  engage  in  dissections  before  graduation. 

The  requisites  for  graduation  are  a  good 
moral  character  and  three  years  medical 
study,  during  which  time  at  least  two  full 
courses  of  medical  lectures  must  be  at- 
tended, one  of  which  must  have  been  in 
the  Institute. 

Tbxt  Booes. — ^The  Text  Books  recom- 
mended are  as  follows: 

C%<mwfry— Gregory,  Fownes,  Gardner, 
Turner. 

iinatomy— Wilson,  Harrison,  Sharpey 
and  Quain. 

Phyiiologjf — Kirkes  &  Paget,  Dungllson, 
Carpenter,  Draper. 

Materia  Medica — ^Wood,  Kost,  Beck, 
Pereira,  Beach. 

Botany— Griffith,  Bicklcy. 

Practice — ^Newton  &  Powell,  Jones  & 
Morrow,  Massie,  Wood,  Watson. 

PatAolo^y— WtUiams,  Simon. 

Surgery— Syme^  Hill,  Erichs»&. 

Obttetria — Meigs,  Ramsbotham,  Beach, 
Simpson. 

For  further  information,  address 

R  a  NEWTON,  M.  D., 

90Swenik9t, 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  WINTER  SESSION 

OF  1866-7. 

KAXBS.  RBSn>BXCB. 

Jerome  Napoleon  Bettes,  Canada  West 

Marquis  Larome  Bass,  Indiana 

Brice  Martin  Cayce,  Tennessee 
Andrew  Jackson  Compton,Ohio 

John  Wesley  Crook,  Indiana 

William  Cook,  Kentucky 

John  Craig,  Indiana 
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William  Innee  Duling)        Miseisfiippi 
Dixon  Lewis  Davis,  South  Carolisa 

Abraham  Harritfon  Depuy,  Indiana 


Tennessee 
Missouri 
Indiana 
Georgia 
N.  Hampshire 
Connecticut 
Mississippi 
Maine 
Illinois 
Mississippi 


Richard  Henry  Deener, 
William  Gore  Eider, 
William  Sidney  Fish, 
Harris  Fisher, 
Geoi^e  Henry  Fuller, 
Ralph  Barmore  Griswold, 
Rolland  Thompson  Hart, 
John  Spooner  Hale, 
Lorenzo  Dow  Jared, 
Clement  Thomas  Kirk, 
WtlHam  Sumpter  Milaro,    Georgia 
Edith  L,  Owen,  Mississippi 

John  W.  Parish,  Indiana 

George  W.  Picking,  Ohio 

Benjamin  Franklin  Payne,  Ohio 
Henry  H.  Perry,  Indiana 

Cornelius  Dalford  Bioe,       Ohio 
Hiram  Leslie  Smith,  Ohio 

William  Washington  Smith,  Virginia 
Levi  Durham  Satterfleld,      Kentucky 
William  Bradley  Squire,      Indiana 
Isaac  Spangler,  Viiginia 


John  Steelman, 

Ohio 

William  Shipp, 

Alabama 

Romulus  Ooe  Sprague, 

Illinois 

George  Wash' ton  WUUford,  Illinois 

John  Washington  Steele, 

Tennessee 

Charles  Hall  Walton, 

Kentucky 

Lewis  H.  Weatherby, 

Ohio 

Isaac  Kessling, 

Ohio 

Wesley  Smizer, 

Ohio 

Austin  B.  Wescott, 

New  York 

Honorary  Degree. 

Henry  SufiVens  Sanders, 

California 

Sylvester  H.  Newcomb, 

Ohio 

James  A.  Todd, 

South  Car*ltna 

I.  J.  M.  Goss, 

Georgia, 

Charles  K.  Brown, 

New  York 

GRADUATES  OF  SPBING  SESSION,  1857. 

KAXBS. 

SB81D8NCB. 

Joseph  Barber, 

lUinoia 

Asariah  Jackson  Bucey, 

Tennessee. 

Branson  Bywaters, 

Virginia. 

WUliam  Mack  Clover, 

Pennsylvania 

Onon  H.  Crandall, 

Illinois. 

Erasmus  Bigvert  Dodd, 

Michigan. 

John  H.  Fisher, 

Michigan. 

Francis  H.  Fisk,  Indians. 

John  Milton  Fraim,  Tennessee. 

Herod  Dailey  Garrison,         Ohio. 
William  Huston  Kendrick,   Indiana. 
Joseph  Alexander  Leech,      Missieisippl. 
Levi  Wallastine  Linn,  Louisiana. 

Joel  Loomis,  Michigan. 

Daniel  Webster  McCarthy,    Ohio. 
Nehemiah  Reed  McGaugbey, Mississippi 
William  M.  Naudain,  Louisiana. 

Willis  Virgil  Pratt,  Kentucky. 

William  Fellers  Spivey,         Texas.    ^ 
George  Washington  Stahl,    Mississippi. 
John  Michael  Sucese,  Pennsylvania 

Richard  Croel  Tillery,  Tennessee 

Charles  Phelps  Wells,  Michigan. 

Honorary  Degree. 
Robert  L.  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Thomas  G.  Benson,  Missouri. 

Peter  W.  Dupree,  Tennessee. 

Benonl  0.  Hattox,  Georgia. 

Mordecai  B.  Mobly,  Indiana. 

William  P.  Orndorff,  Kentucky. 

Tabor  C.  Thorp,  Ohio. 


OPHTHALMIA. 


Br  It  U  BASS,  K,  P. 


Ophthalmia  may  be  regarded  as  a  genus 
comprising  four  varieties:  1st,  Simple 
Ophthalmia;  2d,  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia; 
3d,  Purulent  Ophthalmia;  4th,  Strumous 
Ophthalmia. 

1.  SncPLB  Ophthalmia. — Ophthalmia  is 
the  generic  term  for  all  inflammatory  forms 
of  disease  of  the  eye  This  generic  form 
of  disease  has  been  subdivided  into  speeiee 
depending  upon  the  aifbcted  tissue  or  vio- 
lence of  the  disease.  The  first  species  is 
the  mildest,  and  arises  from  cold,  close  ap- 
plication to  some  fixed  object,  or  subetaaees 
irritating  the  eye,  or  exposure  to  a  bright 
light,  or  may  result  from  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  system.  These  are  the  most 
common  causes.  The  conjunctiva  is  a 
mucous  membrane,  covering  the  surikee 
of  the  eyeball  aud  internal  surfiice  of  the 
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lidfl.  This  membrane  becomes  inflamed, 
and  sometimes  thickened,  having  a  kind 
of  fungoid  appearance,  accompanied  with 
vascular  excitement,  engorged  bloodves- 
sels, and  more  or  less  extravasated  fluid  of 
some  kind  between  it  and  the  sclerotic  coat, 
producing  some  chemosia  •  The  secretions 
are  morbid,  and  in  the  morning  the  patient 
complains  of  a  gummy  condition  of  the 
eyelids  and  weakness  of  the  eyes,  though 
sight  may  be  but  little  impaired.  Diag- 
nosis is  very  easy,  as  this  is  the  lightest 
form  of  the  disease,  and  in  most  cases  the 
morbid  symptoms  are  but  slight. 

Prognosis  is  favorable,  and  where  the 
constitution  is  good,  a  recovery  is  always 
expected  by  a  proper  treatment 

yrcaftiwnt— We  must  rely  on  general 
measures.  Local  treatment  is  not  gene- 
rally Buflicientj  as  it  often  only  palliates, 
and  permits  the  disease  to  p&es  into  the 
chronic  form.  The  eye  is  very,  vascular, 
and  in  disease  accompanied  with  an  in- 
creased action,  its  functions  are  abnormal- 
ly performed,  which  gives  rise  to  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  which  it  presenta  When 
the  cause  is  removed  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion is  easily  corrected.  The  inflamma- 
tory conditioo  and  nerroas  irritability 
must  be  allayed  by  anodynes  and  diapho- 
retics. A  cathartte  of  leptandrin  and  po- 
dophyllin  rfiould  be  occasionally  given, 
with  cooling  and  relaxing  applications  to 
iheeyes. 

igt  Hydrastis  canadensis  Jg, 
Water  Oj    M. 

This  is  to  be  kept  cool  by  putting  a  piece 
of  ice  in  the  infusion.  Cloths  are  to  be 
w^t  with  thia,  and  applied  to  the  eyes  every 
ten  or  tv^enty  minutes  The  irritating 
plaster  abottki  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neok.  After  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms hftve  subsided,  apply  the  mild 
sino  ointment  thrte  times  a  day.  In  the 
mean  time,  such  internal  remedies  as  seem 
isdiesled  should  be  judiciously  given.  The 
IblloMig  ooUyriam  is  almost  a  specific: 

ft  Mi  3iJT 

Sulph.  sins  P*"i 

Water  Oes.    ML 


Boil  half  ^an  hour,  and  strain  carefullj. 
Put  one  drop  in  the  eye  three  times  a 
day. 

2.  CATAKKBALOpBTBALiaA— Contesfroni 
cold  which  affects  the  mucons  membranes, 
generally  producing  abnormal  seeretiona, 
but  seems  mostly  confined  to  the  eyelids 
and  meibomius  follicles.    Symptoms  are 
redness  of  the  surface  of  the  eye,  with  some 
pain  and  dryness  (while  other  forms  are 
characterized  by  unusual  secretion);  and 
this  condition  is  soon  followed  by  unnatu- 
ral secretion  of  a  mucous  character,  some- 
times yellow,  thick  and  viscid,  and  is  often 
puriform.    The  eyes  look  moist  to  a  by- 
stander, while  a  prickling  and  gummy  sen- 
sation is  complained  of  by  the  patient 
The    conjunctiva  is   not   mu<^  swelled. 
There  is  some  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into 
the  tissue  that  connects  the  mueons  mem- 
brane with  the  sclerotic,  and  in  violent  in- 
flammation, passes  into  the  purulent  or 
third  species.    The  conjunctiva  is  of  scar- 
let red  color,  and  when  the  inflammation 
is  intense,  it  graduaUy  extends  over  the 
eyeball.     The  blood-vessels  are    dilated, 
and  pass  across  tlie  cornea.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  there  is  some  intoler- 
ance of  light,  but  afler  it  is  tally  developed 
there  is  but  little,  but  a  weakness  and  a 
peculiar  stifiness  of  the  lids,  as  though 
there  was  dust  in  the  eyes;  this  sensation 
is  produced  by  the  inequality  and  rough- 
ness of  the  surface,  consequent  upon  irreg- 
ular distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  in- 
flamed surfhce,  producing  mechanical  irri- 
tation.   When  the  disease  is  eonOned  to 
the    membrane,   it   will    run    a    certain 
course,  and  then,  under  favorable  influ- 
ence subside,  but  if  exposed  to  the  exciting 
cause,  or  improper  treatment,  it  will  con- 
tinue for  weeks,  and  pass  into  the  chronic 
fsrm. 

Diagnons. — ^The  dryness  of  the  eye  in 
the  begin r^Jng  of  the  disease,  afber  which 
an  excessive  discharge  of  mucus,  but  litde 
intolerance  of  light,  gummy  and  peculiar 
stiffViess  of  the  lids,  slight  pain  in  the  eye- 
ball and  weakness  of  the  eyes,  bein^  prom- 
inent symptoms,  we  are  justified  in  treat- 
ing it  as  cfttarrhal  ophthalmia. 
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Pragnoms  is  very  /kvomble  under  proper 
treatnient,  and  a  permanent  recovery  may 
be  expected,  as  tliis  species  consiats  in  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  coigunctiva. 

IVeatment  —  Constitutional  and  local 
remedies  are  indicated;  there  is  more  de- 
bility in  this  species  than  in  the  first  Ton- 
icB,  alteratives  and  diaphoretics  should  be 
occasionally  used,  and  in  many  cases  where 
there  is  great  debility,  tine,  of  myrrh  or 
tiDO  of  capsicum  should  be  applied  to  the 
eyes,  and  iron,  in  combination  with  stimu- 
lating tonies,  should  be  used.  Alkaline 
bath  should  be  used  daily;  stimulating 
drinks  shoukl  be  avoided,  as  well  as  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  currents  of  air.  In  severe 
cases  the  irritating  {faster  may  be  used  on 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

Q;  Carbonate  of  ammonia  gr.  j. 
Camphor  gr.  j, 

Asclepin,  gr.  j.  M. 

Should  be  given  three  times  a  day.     After 
tlie  catarrhal   symptoms  have  subsided, 
give  the  following  three  times  a  day  : 
5r  Prunin  gr.  ij, 

Sanguinarin      gr.  j, 
Podophyllin     gr.  ss.     M. 

The  eyes  should  be  bathed  with  the  fol- 
lowing three  times  a  day : 

Br  Hydrastin  gr.  vj, 

Sulphate  of  zinc  gr.  ix. 
Tine  aconite  3}, 

Water  Oj. 

Poultice  the  eyes  at  night  with  ulmus 
fulva,  and  the  mild  zinc  ointment  may  be 
used  with  great  benefit,  after  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  have  subsided.  I  f  there 
are  granulations  on  the  eyelids,  they  should 
be  cut  and  touched  with  sesqulcarbonate 
ofpotassa. 

PuKCLBNT  Ophthalmia.  — This  is  the 
most  dangerous  and  difficult  to  remove  of 
the  different  species;  and  in  this  species  we 
shall  treat  of  three  forms,  as  arising  from 
different  causes,  and  each  is  liable  to  go 
on  to  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  vision. 

(a.)  Leucorrhceal  Ophthalmia. — ^Tliis spe- 
cies attacks  infants,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance a  few  days  after  birth;  both  eyes  are 
affected.  The  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease is  swelling  of  the  lids,  finally  inability 


to  open  the  eyes,  and  a  purulent  secretion 
on  the  eyelids  soon  makes  its  appearance. 
On  opening  the  eyes  a  yellow,  viscid,  and 
purulent  discharge  follows,  and  in  severe 
cases,  the  contents  of  the  eye  are  dis- 
charged. This  species  is  said  to  arise  ^om 
leucorrheal  or  gonorrheal  matter  coming 
in  contact  with  the  eyes  of  the  infant  at 
birth,  and  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  mo- 
thers whose  infants  are  thus  affected,  have 
had  at  the  time  of  birth  either  gonorrhea 
or  leucorrhea^  Though  this  point  may 
not  be  fully  established,  yet  we  are  justified 
in  treating  it  as  purulent  ophthalmia  aris- 
ing from  causes  just  mentioned. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  species  may  be  always 
known  by  its  attacking  infants  so  soon 
aAer  birth,  and  in  so  severe  a  form,  with, 
the  peculiar  yellow  secretion  and  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  eyes. 

Prognosis  is  very  unfhvorable,  as  the 
infant's  eye  is  of  so  delicate  a  structure, 
that  the  inflammation  destroys  the  organ 
before  it  can  be  arrested.    . 

TVeatment. — The  infant  should  be  medi- 
cated through  the  mother,  and  such  alter- 
atives used  as  to  restore  her  to  a  normal 
condition.  The  alkaline  bath  should  be 
used  daily,  and  a  mild  solution  of  sulphate 
of  sine  or  sesq.  carb.  potassa  injected  into 
the  eyes  of  the  infant  twice  a  day ;  a  poul- 
tice composed  of  ulmus  fulva  and  hydras- 
tis  canadensis  should  be  applied  occasion- 
ally ;  the  tincture  of  capsicum,  or  tincture 
of  myrrh  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

(b.)  Ganarrhaal  Ophthalmia — This  is 
the  second  species  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 
It  attacks  adults,  and  affects  but  one  eys 
generally,  though  both  may  be  affected, 
and  is  either  produced  by  metastasis,  or 
the  gonorrheal  virus  coming  in  contfl(bt 
with  the  eye.  If  always  produced  by  me- 
tastasis, both  eyes  would  be  affected ;  but 
as  metastasis  is  so  little  understood,  w^ 
will  not  discuss  the  authenticity  of  the  as- 
sertion. Diagnosis  is  easily  made,  as  it 
generally  attacks  but  one  eye,  and  being 
of  severe  character  from  being  produced 
by  a  specific  poison.  The  eyes  are  watery, 
very  painful,  and  swelled. 
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Prognosis  is  unfavorable,  as  the  inflam- 
mation goes  on  to  suppuration,  and  at  the 
best  may  terminate  in  opacity,  or  a  regu- 
lar  formed  cicatrix. 

TVeatmerU. — ^The  same  regimen  and  con- 
stitutional remedies  should  be  prescribed 
as  in  gonorrhea.  The  following  may  be 
used  internally,  if  gonorrhea  exists: 

IBk  Balsam  of  fir  Jij, 

Balsam  of  copaiba  Jj, 

Tincture  of  Tolu  5j, 

Spirits  of  nitre  3j, 

Oilofcubebs  3^» 

Oil  of  cinnamon  gtt  xxx, 

Syrup  of  ginger  fjiv.        M. 

A  table  spoonfbl  may  be  given  three  times 

a  day,  and  use  injections  of  sulphate  of 

zinc,  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water;  use 

three  times  a  day  until  the  discharge  is 

stopped.    The  eyes  may  be  poulticed  with 

the  following: 

9r  Ulmus  ftilva  8»v, 

Hydrastis  canadensis  Jij, 

Pulv.  stramon.  leaves  3j, 

Licorice  root  Jij. 

Mix  in  cold  water  and  apply  every  four 
hours,  and  occasionally  substitute  the  cold 
infusion  of  hydrastis  canadensis.  The 
eyes  should  be  bathed  with  a  solution  of 

9r  Sulphate  of  zinc        gr.  vj, 
Tincture  of  aconite      3ij, 
Water  jvj.  M. 

The  irritating  plaster  should  be  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  neck.  An  unstimulating 
diet  should  be  used. 

(c)  Purulent  Opmalmta.—ThiB  is  the 
third  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  and 
third  species  of  ophthalmia;  and  the  dif- 
ference consists  in  a  higher  degree  of  in- 
flammation. The  mucous  secretion  of  ca- 
tarrhal ophthalmia  is  changed  to  a  violent 
purulent  secretion,  and  is  characterized  by 
acute  lancinating  pains  in  the  eyes,  and 
severe  pain  in  the  head,  great  intolerance 
of  light,  and  often  inability  to  open  the 
eyelids ;  a  constant  flow  of  the  secretions 
from  the  eyes;  the  lids  are  much  swollen, 
the  conjunctiva  is  engorged  with  pus,  and 
its  blood-vessels  dilated  and  extend  across 
the  cornea,  and  the  anastamosis  of  the 
blood-vessels  takes  place.  The  patient  is 
very  irritable,  and  some  feverish  at  night 


In  most  all  csises  there  is  constitutional 
debility,  the  skin  dry  and  husky,  bowels 
constipated,  Ac  Nearly  all  the  structures 
of  the  eye  are  involved,  and  the  most 
alarming  results  may  follow,  and  oflen 
before  the  inflammation  can  be  arrested, 
ulceration  or  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  the 
result  Both  eyes  are  affected,  one  gene- 
rally more  than  the  other. 

This  species  attacks  adults,  and  the  most 
common  causes  are  exposure  to  cold,  dust, 
currents  of  air,  close  application  of  the  eyes 
to  some  object,  and  constitutional  debility. 
Persons  of  all  ages  may  have  this  species 
of  ophthalmia.  The  severity  of  the  disease 
is  greatly  modified  by  age  and  condition  of 
the  constitution  at  the  time  of  attack,  and 
this  condition  has  considerable  to  do  with 
the  removal  of  the  disease. 

Diagnom, — No  one  could  mistake  this 
species  for  other  varieties — ^the  purulent 
secretion  and  its  acrid  character,  the  en- 
gorged condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  swelled 
lids,  pain  very  acute,  and  great  intolerance 
of  light 

Prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  other 
forms  of  this  species,  and  in  tliose  cases 
where  suppuration  or  opacity  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  inflammation,  a  cure  may  be  an- 
ticipated under  proper  treatment,  but  it  re- 
quires months  to  restore  the  eyes  to  their 
normal  condition. 

treatment — Allay  nervous  irritability, 
and  divert  the  excitement  ftom  the  eyes 
by  applying  the  irritating  plaster  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Give  internally  small 
doses  of  veratrin  or  gelsemin,  to  allay  irri- 
tability and  febrile  excitement,  or  give 
camphor,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  as- 
clepin,  in  grain  doses  of  each,  three  times 
a  day.  After  the  febrile  symptoms  have 
subsided,  use  the  following  as  an  alterative: 

Tjc  lod.  potass.  3ij, 

Com  p.  syrup  stillingia  Ji^     M. 

Give  a  teaspoon ful  three  times  a  day.    If 

there  is  much  debility,  substitute  tonics  in 

place  of  the  iodide  potassium,  and  use  the 

following  poultice : 

^  Ulmus  fulva  Jiv, 

Licorice  root  JJj, 

Hydrastis  canadensis  Jij. 
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MU  in  ocdd  water,  and  apply  every  four 
hoon.  Occasionally  use  the  cold  inAision 
of  bydmstis  canadencia  After  the  inflam- 
matory symptomB  have  eubeided,  apply 
the  mild  xinc  ointment  three  times  a  day. 
In  the  commencementi  give  an  active  ca^ 
thartic  of  leptandrin  and  podophyllin,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  soluble 
condition.  The  granulations,  if  any,  should 
be  cut,  and  touched  with  sesq.  carb.  potasa; 
the  anastamosing  blood-vessels  should  be 
cut  also. 

4.  Sntinfovs  Ophthauiia.— This  is  the 
fourth  species  of  ophthalmia  It  occurs 
in  those  constitutions  that  are  of  a  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,  and  may  come  flrom  any 
cause  that  may  give  rise  to  scrofula,  and 
we  are  not  always  able  to  trace  its  origin. 

Diagno$i». — ^We  are  always  able  to  de- 
tect this  species  by  the  existence  Of  scrofu- 
la, which  modifies  the  symptoms  that  give 
rise  to  this  species  of  ophthalmia  Adults 
are  the  most  liable  to  it  Children  suffer- 
ing with  ophthalmia  at  the  time  of  wean- 
ing, or  just  after,  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing as  having  strumous  ophthalmia.  Its 
occurring  in  scroftxlous  constitutions,  the 
appearance  of  little  pustules  on  tlie  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  lids,  some  intolerance  of 
light,  and  a  peculiar  redness  of  the  eyelids, 
well  enable  us  to  detect  this  species  from 
others. 

Prognosis  is  favorable  in  most  all  cases 
under  a  judicious  treatment.  We  cannot 
expect  to  change  the  constitution,  but  ai^ 
rest  the  further  development  of  scrofula 

IreatmerU. — If  the  inflammation  is  very 
acute,  use  a  poultice  of  ulmus  fulva  and 
hydrastis  canadensis,  and  bathe  the  eyes 
with  the  following: 

Br    Salt  3ij, 

Sulph.  zinc         gr.  viy, 
Water  Oss. 

Boil  an  hour,  strain  carefully  and  dress  tlie 
eyes  three  times  a  day;  and  after  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  subsided,  ap- 
ply the  mild  xinc  ointment,  and  give  the 
following  internally: 

9r  lod.  potassium  3i^', 

Compc  syrup  stillingia  Jiv.     M. 


A  drachm  may  be  giyen  three  times  a  day* 
Other  remedies  are  often  indicated,  and 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  > 

MiddltMex,  Vt^  June,  1857. 


GLYCERINE   IN    UTERINE  AFFBC- 

TIONa 

BT  0.  H.  THOMAS,  M.  D. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Eclectie  Med- 
ical Journal,  I  find  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
use  of  glycerine  in  uterine  affections  The 
conclusions,  or  deductions,  however,  are 
not  calculated  to  encourage  your  readers 

very  much   to  resort  to  its  use  in'  such 
affections. 

The  object  of  medical  statistics,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  to  give  or  report  matter 
of  actual  benefit  to  the  medical  practition- 
er. It  is  of  little  importance  to  me  or  any 
one  else,  for  M.  Trosseau,  Mr.  Skey,  or  any 
other  reporter  of  statistics,  to  tell  us  that 
glycerine  will  not  meet  the  indications  in 
uterine  affections;  but  when  they  find 
something  tliat  irt'//,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  will  state, 
for  their  benefit  and  others,  that  glycerine, 
with  the  addition  of  pulv.  gum  camphor, 
will  relieve  affections  of  the  cervex  uteri, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  vagina. 
In  my  practice,  they  give  prompt  and  eflS- 
cient  relief.  The  camphor  causes  some 
smarting,  but  this  the  patients  are  gene- 
rally willing  to  bear  for  the  sake  of  relief. 
The  ladies  abominate,  above  all  thinge 
else,  disease  of  those  parts,  and  they  are 
willing  to  do  and  endure  almost  any  thing 
for  the  sake  of  a  healthy  uterus  and  vagina. 

9r    Glycerine  Jj, 

Pulv.  gum  camphor     gr.  v. 

Mix  and  shake  until  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated ;  then  saturate  a  bunch  of  fine  clean 
cotton,  and  insert  by  means  of  a  speculum 
into  the  vagina,  up  to  the  os  tincoe.  This 
wadding  should  be  removed  as  often  as 
every  four  to  six  hours,  and  freshly  applied. 
In  that  time  it  will  be  found  to  have  be- 
come exceedingly  fetid  and  offensive.     I 
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continue  their  use  by  lengthening  the  in- 
tervals a  little  (after  the  first  few  applica- 
tions), until  the  fetor,  ^,  are  removed. 

As  adjuvants  to  the  above,  I  usually  ad- 
vise the  use  of  the  'hnistura  ferri  compos- 
ita"  (see  U.  S.  Bisp),  and  an  entire  abeti 
nence  from  tea  and  coffee." 

Qndngtanj  Ky.,  May,  1857. 
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Case   482.    Feb.  3.— J.  C.  B ,  cet 

35.  Fistula  in  ano.  About  six  years  ago 
he  fell,  and  bruised  the  parts  in  the  vicin 
ity  of  the  anus.  An  abscess  formed  at 
that  time,  which  was  opened  and  appa- 
rently healed.  About  two  years  ago.  an- 
other abscess  developed  itself  at  that  loca- 
tion; it  wai  opened  and  some  caustic  ap- 
plied in  its  cavity.  He  says  that  a  liga- 
ture was  also  applied,  which,  in  about  five 
weeks,  cut  the  parts  through.  '  This  is  an 
external,  incomplete  fistula  (does  not  open 
into  the  bowel).  Has  had  a  severe  and 
annoying  cough  for  two  months.  Fistula 
discharges  a  profuse  purulent  secretion. 

TrtaJtmenL—T\\\^  the  fistulous  cavity 
with  cotton  rolled  in  sesq.  carb.  potass.; 
re-apply  every  day. 

Feb.  6. — Cavity  distended,  and  parts  dis- 
charging pus  freely.  Patient  has  some 
diarrhea.  Omit  the  cotton  and  caustic  for 
m  few  daya 

10. — ^No  diarrhea;  scarcely  any  dis- 
charge from  the  fistula ;  parts  granulating. 
Apply  the  mild  zinc  ointment. 

17. — Improving.  Continue  the  mild  zinc 
ointment 

20. — Improving;  one  part  of  the  border 
of  the  sore  a  little  indurated.  Apply  to  it 
sesq.  carb.  potass.,  and  then  continue  the 
inild  zinc  ointment 

24. — Part  healing  rapidly.  Continue 
the  n^ild  zinc  ointment     Discharged. 


Case  483.  Feb.  3.*-John  Murray^  let 
29.  Stricture  of  the  urethra.  During  the 
last  six  years  he  has  bad  much  difficulty, 
accompanied  by  a  scalding  sensation,  while 
passing  urine  There  is  tenderness  of  the 
urethra  about  one  inch  fVom  the  meatus 
urinarius,  and  ako  at  the  prostatic  portion. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  lengdi 
of  the  urethra  seems  swollen,  and  some- 
what tender  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter;  only  a  small  catheter  can  pasa 
Has  some  pain  in  the  loins ;  general  health 
otherwise  rather  good ;  bowels  regular. 

IVeaJtmenL — Introduced  a  small  bougie, 
which  produced  some  pain  and  irritation, 
but  this  was  done  for  exploring  porpoeea 
9r  Buchu  foL,  uva  ursi,  aa.  Sj.  Add  to 
water  Oj ;  make  decoction  and  drink  freely. 

Feb.  15. — For  two  days  he  voided  urine 
more  freely,  and  a  larger  bougie  could  be 
passed.  The  irritation  of  the  urethra  is 
lesa    Continue  the  treatment 

Case  484.  Feb.  3.— John  McArthur, 
set  52.  Ulcer  on  the  shin.  About  three 
weeks  ago«  he  was  thrown  from  an  expreas 
wagon,  bruising  and  abrading  the  shin. 
Friction  of  the  dress  against  it  keeps  the 
sore  irritated,  and  now  it  looks  purple  and 
swollen,  and  is  quite  sensitive  to  touch. 

TrealmmL  —  Apply  pulv.  zinc  sulph. 
to  the  sore,  and  an  elm  poultice  at  night 
Next  day  use  Mayer's  ointment,  and  con- 
tinue the  ointment  daily. 

Feb.  12. — Sore  nearly  healed.  Dis- 
charged. 

Cask  485.  Feb.  3. — Harriet  McManua, 
set  23.  Erysipelas  of  the  eyelids  and  up- 
per part  of  the  face.  Caused  by  cold  and 
exposure.  Farts  reddened  and  swollen; 
sensation  of  itching  in  the  face,  eyes  wa- 
tery, pain  over  the  eyes,  general  health 
rather  good. 

Treatment, — J:  Com  p.  syrup  still  ingia 
3ij,  syrup  sanguinaria  S^^s,  ferri  phos.  3j, 
syrup  simplex  JU-  ^^'  Take  Ij  three 
times  a  day.  Apply  tine,  ferri.  mur.  to  the 
lids  night  and  morning.  This  local  appli- 
cation will  often  remove  this  disease ;  but 
owing  to  the  debility  of  this  patient,  we 
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hftve  to  use  constitutional  measares  for 
improvement 

Feb.  12L — ^Discharged  cured  of  the  ery- 
sipelas; general  health  much  improved. 

Case  486.  Feb.  7. — J.  Maloney,  »t.  9. 
Cancrum  oris.  Has  been  affected  slightly 
for  two  weeks  with  soreness  of  the  inside 
of  the  right  cheek ;  also  some  tenderness 
and  soreness  of  the  gums,  resembling  scor^ 
butis.  Gums  and  sore  upon  the  cheek 
bleed  easily  upon  touch.  The  sore  on  the 
inside  of  the  cheek  is  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  ragged,  of  a  purple  red  color,  and 
not  pain  All.  General  health  feeble.  Has 
not  been  taking  any  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. Care  must  be  taken  to  diagnose 
true  cancrum  oris  from  ntercurial  sore 
mouth ;  the  fbrmer  generally  commences 
by  sloughing  of  the  inside  of  the  cheek, 
while  the  latter  commences  upon  the  gums 
and  about  the  teeth,  by  loosening  the 
teeth,  and  ftom  this  point  it  may  extend 
upon  the  cheek,  over  the  throat,  and  upon 
the  jaw  bones  up  to  the  eyes,  Ac,  destroy- 
ing and  disfiguring  the  face  in  a  horrible 
manner. 

Treatment — 9r  Hydraetin  gr.  z,  prus. 
iron  gr.  z,  water  Jij,  syrnp  simplex  Jij.  M. 
Take  a  teaspoon ful  three  times  a  day  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  her  constitutional 
vigor.  This  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and 
approximates  scorbutis.  Apply  tine,  ferri 
mur.  with  a  probang  to  the  sores  morning 
and  evening. 

Feb,  20. — Farts  very  much  improved, 
nearly  well;  general  health  improved, 
continue  the  treatment 

March  4. — Discharged  cured. 

Cash  487.  Feb.  12.— Mrs.  Allen.  Ova- 
rian dropsy.  Was  tapped  by  Prof  Free- 
man some  months  ago,  as  reported  in  a 
previous  number  of  this  journal.  The  ab- 
domen seems  a  little  swollen.  I  fear  the 
dropsy  may  return.  Bowels  costive,  urine 
scanty. 

TYeatment — As  a  diuretic,  Q:  Eupiirpu- 
rin  3J>  prussiate  iron,  gr.  xx.  M.  Make 
pills  XX ;  take  one  three  times  a  day.  Q: 
Comp.  powder  senna  and  jalap  2j;  take 


every  night  ft  Unc.  iodine  3),  water  0$. 
'Mi.  Apply  to  the  abdomen  as  a  moist 
dressing  under  a  firm  compress  constantly. 

March  4. — Bowels  lax,  urine  A*ee,  tumor 
much  reduced.  Continue  the  moist  dress- 
ing. Use  the  cathartic  and  diuretic  aa 
circumstances  seem  to  indicate. 

Ju'tie  1. — ^Tumor  has  nearly  disappeared, 
no  dropsy;  general  health  apparently  ex- 
cellent 

Cask  488.  Feb.  12.— Susan  Lively,  set 
57.  Ovarian  tumor  and  ascites.  Paracen- 
tisis  abdominis  performed  by  Prof  Free- 
man, and  afterward  ovariotomy  performed 
also  by  Prof.  Freeman,  with  fatal  termina- 
tion. The  case  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
has  been  written  out  in  full  for  the  Journal. 

Cask  489.  Feb.  2!.- Margaret  McDon* 
aid,  set  8.  Scrofhla  and  general  debility. 
Has  been  feeble  one  year.  Is  of  sanguine 
encephalic  temperament  Neck  small, 
limbs  small,  skin  sallow,  appetite  indiffer- 
ent, frequent  nausea,  sometimes  screams  in 
her  sleep;  has  no  cough,  tongue  slightly 
coated,  and  rather  red  at  its  anterior  por- 
tion ;  cervical  lymphatic  glands  sre  slightly 
enlarged.  This  case  requires  proper  hygi- 
enic measures,  for  If  they  are  neglected, 
the  patient  may  not  improve  in  health. 

Treatment  —  Use  alkaline  bath  with 
friction  once  a  day.  'ft  Prussiate  iron  3j, 
hydrastin  3ss,  compi  syrup  still ingia  Jiv. 
M.  Give  a  teaspoonfhl  four  times  a  day. 
In  this  case  we  prescribe  the  iron  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  blood.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  pay  proper  attention 
to  the  skin. 

Marcli  13. — Patient  much  improved; 
appetite  good,  bowels  regular,  no  nausea, 
sleeps  quietly,  appearance  of  the  tongue 
improved,  lymphatic  glands  not  so  much 
enlarged.  The  improvement  is  so  evident 
and  decided  that  we  propose  continuing 
the  treatment 

April  1. — ^Discharged  cured. 

Casb  490.  Feb.  24.— Charlotte  Hackle- 
man,  set  7.  Anchylosis  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Sanguine  bilious  temperament  About 
three  years  ago,  she  ibll  upon  her  fkce,  and 
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cat  her  lower  lip  quite  severely.  For  about 
three  weeks  she  could  scarcely  use  her 
lip^  in  eating,  and  thus  declined  eating  ex- 
cepting seldom,  and  in  small  quantities. 
Soon  her  lip  healed,  and  she  could  chew 
and  eat  as  well  as  ever.  About  six  months 
afterward,  her  jaws  commenced  getting 
stiff,  and  continuing  to  keep  approximated  ; 
but  by  using  a  wedge  between  the  teeth  of 
both  jaws,  her  parents  managed  to  keep 
the  jaws  apart  about  one  inch.  Qradually 
they  closed,  and  now  they  are  in  contact, 
pressing  firmly  against  each  other.  They 
cannot  be  separated  at  the  time  of  eating, 
and  her  food  has  to  be  semi-fiuid,  or  quite 
soft,  and  forced  between  the  incisor  teeth 
of  both  jawa  She  can  move  the  jaws  upon 
each  other  slightly.  There  is  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  condyles,  or  swelling  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  slightly  unnatural 
tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the  articu- 
lation. The  coronoid  processes  move  ap- 
parently freely  under  the  zygoma.  There 
seems  to  be  no  adhesion  at  that  point,  find 
from  the  fact,  that  this  condition  was  not 
preceded  by  inflammation,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  cause  of  rigidity  may  be  either  in 
the  pterogoydea  or  in  the  artieulatiotk  It 
has. been  suggested  that  there  may  be  ad 
hesion  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  zygo- 
ma of  the  leil  side,  but  from  careful  exam- 
ination, I  am  of  the  opinion  tnat  there  is 
90i  The  knife  only  can  ascertain  the  real 
cause  of  the  permanent  stiffness  of  the  parta 
Suggested  an  exploration  of  the  tempo- 
ral and  pterogoid  muscles  with  the  scalpel, 
which  the  parent  declined.  Patient  re- 
tnrned  home ;  no  further  report  from  her. 

•(F) 
Case  491.     March  3. — Michael  Ryan, 

set  2.  Otorrhea.  About  one  year  ago, 
he  got  a  piece  of  glass  in  his  ear,  which, 
after  three  weeks,  came  out  The  ear  be- 
came inflamed,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  discharging  a  fetid,  purulent  secre- 
tion. At  present  the  meatus  auditorius 
extemus  is  larger  in  diameter  than  upon 
the  sound  side.  The  secretion  from  the 
ear  continues,  though  not  so  fetid  or  pro- 
fuse. By  examination  with  the  probe,  I 
find  tnat  the  membrana  tympani  has  dis- 


appeared, and  the  probe  passes  deep  into 
the  ear  against  the  bone  of  the  labyrinth. 
She  has  also  had  a  severe  oough,  but  is 
better  of  that  Pr.  £.  Freeman  has  been 
attending  (he  case.  He  supposes  that  the 
right  lung  has  been  and  is  now  somewhat 
afl'ected.  He  has  been  using  for  the  cough 
{fc  Syrup  helianthus  Americanus,  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day.  Has  also  in- 
jected into  the  ear,  ft  Sesq.  carb.  potass, 
gr.  V,  water  3j.  M.  Inject  a  little  three 
times  a  week  to  correct  the  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  using,  during  the 
rest  of  the  week,  glycerine  to  tlie  ear  morn- 
ing and  evening.  As  this  treatment  seems 
to  improve  the  case,  I  would  suggest  that 
it  be  continued.  Apply  oleum  tiglii  behind 
the  ear. 
April  3. — No  further  report 


SYPHILIS    CURED    WITHOUT 

MERCURY. 


BY  I.  J.  IL  GOaS,  M.  D. 


It  has  been  long  a  mooted  question, 
whether  or  not  syphilitic  disease  could  be 
cured  without  mercurial  preparationa  I 
have  now  fully  satisfied  myself  that  it  can 
not  only  be  cured,  but  can  be  cured  much 
sooner  and  more  easily  without^  than  with 
mercur}'.  I  have  never  treated  a  case  with 
mercury,  but  have  treated  a  number  of 
cases  without  giving  a  single  grain  of  any 
preparation  of  mercury.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  me  that  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  pathology  of  syphilis,  and  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  mercury,  should 
ever  have  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  this 
disease  by  any  such  a  remedy.  It  seems, 
to  my  mind,  that  the  disease  in  question 
produces  similar  constitutional  effects  to 
those  produced  by  mercuriala  The  most 
apparent  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  a 
poisonous  effect  of  the  glandular  system, 
producing  tumefactions,  enlargement,  and 
finally  ulceration  of  the  glands,  also  ulcer- 
ation of  other  parts  of  the  organism.  N  ow 
these  effects  follow  the  use  of  mercurials. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  eay  that  the  virus  of 
both  are  identical,  but  merely  that  (tut 
gemeris)  in  both  instances,  they  produce 
▼ery  analogous  constitutional  pecnlii>ritie8, 
consequently  I  conceive  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury  aids  the  syphilitic  virus  to 
undermine  the  vital  stamina,  thus  hasten- 
ing the  fatal  tendency  of  the  disease.  I 
have  long  observed  the  treatment  of  other 
practitioners  who  treated  this  disease  with 
mercurial  preparations.  Some  cases  tei^ 
minated  fatally  (one  such  recently  occurred 
near  this  place),  while  those  that  recov- 
ered, or  but  partially  recovered,  lingered 
long,  and  at  last  generally  had  to  be  treat- 
ed with  other  remedies.  It  has  been  the 
custom  with  some,  to  treat  the  primary 
symptoms  with  mercury,  and  then  give 
iodide  of  potassa  and  sarsaparilla.  Now, 
why  any  man  should  think  of  curing  a 
disease  by  a  remedy  that  produces  similar 
effects  with  the  disease,  has  always  ap- 
peared very  signular  to  me.  They  arrive 
at  such  a  conclusion  by  a  process  of  rea> 
aoning  which  is  quite  nebulous  to  my  mind. 
Many  of  the  profession  have  been,  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  treating  the  tertiary  symp- 
toms,  as  they  term  them,  by  the  iodide  of 
potassa^  If  this  remedy  will  remove  such 
symptoms,  why  not  remove  the  primary 
sjrmptoms?  If  the  iodide  of  potassa  will 
remove  the  tertiary  symptoms  when  mer- 
cury has  failed,  then  why  not  give  that 
remedy  at  the  start  ?  Some  have  been  en- 
abled to  look  beyond  professional  pride, 
and  the  predilection  of  education,  and  to 
abandon  the  use  of  mercury  entirely,  and 
are  now  rationally  applying  proper  altera- 
tives at  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment, curing  the  disease  without  that  ru- 
inous prostration,  which  follows  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury. 

I  have  always  been  in  the  habit,  until 
recently,  of  treating  this  disease  with  iodide 
of  potassa.  Some  time  ago,  there  was  a 
case  presented  to  me  which  had  been  treat- 
ed by  another  physician ;  I  do  not  know 
what  he  had  given,  but  the  case  was  in 
the  following  condition:  Parts  badly  ulcer- 
ated; also  several   ulcers  on  the  thighs, 


wherever  the  matter  touched  the  cutis; 
chancres  were  on  the  body  of  a  phagede- 
nio^haracter,  pretty  deep,  with  indurated 
edges,  which  were  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  integument;  one  small  dianere  on 
the  arm,  produced  by  vaccination  with  the 
matter  from  the  other  chancres,  to  deter- 
mine  whether  or  not  it  was  syphilis,  which 
the  owner  of  the  slave  had  done  for  his 
own  conviction,  as  the  physician  denied  its 
being  syphilis.  When  I  saw  the  case  first, 
1  determined  to  try  the  efficacy  o'f  the  com- 
pound syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  with  iodide  of 
potassa  Not  having  any  on  hand,  I  pre- 
pared some  myself,  according  to  the  for- 
mulary of  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  which 
I  gave  in  as  large  dose  as  the  patient  could 
bear,  without  disturbance  of  the  health, 
for  it  was  a  female,  about  seven  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  I  directed 
the  ulcers  to  be  cleansed  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  then  touched  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  Under  this  treatment  the  woman 
rapidly  recovered,  and  by  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  gestation,  she  was  entirely 
well,  and  gave  birth  to  a  fine,  healthy 
child,  which  has  never  shown  any  trace  of 
the  disease;  neither  has  the  mother  since. 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  I  was  ealled 
to  see  another  servant  girl  in  the  same 
family,  who  was  suspected  by  her  master 
and  mistress  of  having  syphilis,  which  I 
found  to  be  the  case.  On  an  examination 
I  found  her  in  the  identical  condition  of  the 
first  one,  only  the  disease  was  not  quite  as 
far  advanced,  and  had  not  been  treated, 
and  her  term  of  gestation  much  nearer  ter- 
mination. So  I  commenced  the  treatment 
by  the  same  remedies,  and  the  case  is  as 
favorably  progressing  as  did  the  other,  and 
I  am  very  confident  that  this  woman  will 
soon  be  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  health. 
Then  away  with  the  vague  notion  that 
syphilis  cannot  be  cured  witnout  mercury. 
The  man  that  cannot  cure  it  now,  with  the 
present  resources  of  the  profession,  had 
better  abandon  the  healing  art,  and  seek 
his  livelihood  in  something  more  congenial 
to  his  capacity. 

Jaekmm  Cb..  Qa,^  June^  1857. 
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GONOBRHCEA. 


BT   R.   B.   GRISWOLD,  M.    D. 


There  are  many  things  connected  with 
venereal  diseaee,  which  makee  it  unpleta- 
ant  to  practice,  but  as  long  as  men  go 
astray,  the  penalty  must  be  paid,  and  the 
physician  will  be  called  upon  to  treat  their 
ailments,  and  restore  them  again  to  health. 
If  a  man  in  any  way,  devotee  his  attention 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  these  diseases, 
there  are  many  who  take  up  the  subject 
and  laugh  and  ridicule  him ;  but  science 
in  Ofiy  of  its  branches,  is  interesting,  and  I 
care  not  how  low  or  disagreeable  may  be 
lAiework,  if  you  devote  yourself  to  the 
cause,  though  you  nkay  have  the  sneers  of 
some,  yet  you  will  win  the  respect  of  those 
whoseoonfidenceand  respect  are  worth  hav- 
ing.   I  think  this  is  an  interesting  disease, 
on  account  of  the  pleasure  one  receives  in 
iBvesUgating  its  mysteries,  and  on  account 
of  the  influence  that  is  gained  by  the  phy- 
sician over  the  patient    No  subject  fur- 
nishes more  matter  of  interest,  than  the 
subtle  poison,  and  the  slow  chronic  course 
of  venerial  disease ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  entrusts  his  life  as  well 
as  his  honor  and  fair  name  in  your  hands, 
can  be  advised  by  you  better  than  by  any 
one  else.     You  hardly  ever  find  a  man 
^totally  depraved ;  there  is  always  iome  re- 
deeming quality,  and  if  you  will  search 
th^t  out,  then  yon  can  exercise  an  almost 
unlimited  influence  over  him,  toward  lead- 
ing him  back  to  virtue. 

But,  to  come  more  particularly  to  the 
subject  Gonorrhea,  and  probably  syph- 
ilis, are  of  ancient  origin.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  in  the  old  world  that 
they  were  brought  from  America,  by  Co- 
lumbua  This  is  sustained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance 
among  the  women  with  which  Columbus* 
men  had  mixed  along  the  shore,  in  1493, 
after  returning  from  his  first  voyage  to  the 
New  World,  and  was  called  the  "Italian 
epidemic" 

At  that  time  the  disease  seemed  involved 
**i  much  mystery,  and  the  first  author  that 


we  find  of  any  eminence  who  wrote  upon 
the  subject  is  Femd  of  Pans,  in  154& 
Embracing  his  principles,  the  profession 
went  on,  having  but  little  suooess  in  their 
practice,  until  Phillip  Bicord  arose,  the 
prime  mover,  the  master  spirit,  who  first 
pointed  out  the  fiuilt  of  the  old  treatment, 
and  suggested  a  new  way,  to  which  the 
profession  is  indebted;  and  I  may  say  here 
that  Phillip  Bicord  had  received  honors 
from  more  crowned  heads  of  Europe  than 
anv  other  surgeon  aliv& 

Bicord  taught  that  "gonorrhea  and  syph- 
illis  were  distinct;"  that  "gonorrhea  was  a 
simpleinfiammation,  never  followed  by  con- 
stitutional symptoms;"  and  that  "chancre 
was  the  product  of  a  specific  virus."  I 
might  mention  more  of  his  doctrines,  but 
as  they  relate  to  syphilis,  and  not  to  the 
subject  in  question,  I  will  not 

Gonorrhea,  in  the  male,  aflects  the  ure- 
thra, when  it  is  called  urethral  gonorrhea; 
the  surface  of  the  prepuce,  called  posthitis; 
prepuce  and  glands,  and  is  called  balavo- 
posthitia  In  the  female  it  affects  the 
vulva,  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  surface  of  the  cervix,  and 
cavity  >of  the  uterua 

Symptoms.— -Gonorrht^  is  divided  into 
three  stages,  vis:  1st  The  period  of  incu- 
bation, which  lasts  (Vom  the  time  of  ex- 
posure (from  two  to  six  days)  till  the  sec- 
ond stage — called  the  acute  or  infiamma- 
tory— comes  on.  3d.  Stage  of  decline,  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  pas»ng  off,  and 
the  functions  again  assuming  tlteir  wonted 

order. 

1.  Period  of  Incubation,  The  symp- 
toms may  be  noticed  as  soon  as  24  hours 
after  exposure,  or  they  may  be  as  long  as 
a  fortnight  coming.  But  in  general,  if 
you  examine  a  man  a  week  after  exposure, 
and  can  find  nothing  to  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose he  has  gonorrhea,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  in  sayiug  that  he  will  not  have  it  In 
three  or  four  days  the  patient  will  notice 
an  itching  about  the  parts,  and  some 
swelling,  and  a  discharge  of  mucua  At 
this  time,  micturation  will  generally  cause 
some  little  smarting.  These  symptoms 
last  until  about  the  fifth  day,  when  they 
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gradually  pafs  into  the  ^^infiammaiarif 
siage,"  Now  the  organ  i»  red  and  swollen ; 
•bout  hall^rected;  glana  penis,  and  lips 
of  meatus  excoriated ;  discharge  thicker, 
greenish,  and  somewhat  streaked  with 
blood;  tamefaction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, from  the  meatus  throughout  the 
urethra;  intense  pain  in  micturition. 
Any  caase  will  produce  erection  of  the  or- 
gan. Chordee  denotes  that  the  penis  is 
erected  and  carved  downward,  the  altering 
of  the  position  of  which  is  dangerous  to 
the  organ.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  here, 
that  $emetme$  after  the  symptoms  have 
abated,  creetion  will  cause  pain ;  but  we 
•re  not  to  suppose  from  this  tliat  inflam- 
mation is  stilt  present,  for  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  lymph  that  has  been  thrown 
out,  and  is  not  yet  absorbed. 

These  symptoms,  as  we  said  before, 
gradaally  subside,  the  general  anxiety 
wbieh  the  patient  had  disappears,  and  he 
feels  well.  But,  after  this,  if  he  is  careless 
in  diet,  drink,  and  exercise,  the  symptoms 
are  liable  to  return,  and  he  should  there- 
Ibre  be  put  upon  his  guard  against  any  ex- 
oassee  of  the  kind. 

There  are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  in- 
flammatory s*age.  The  first  is  prolonged, 
and  gradually  passes  into  a  chronic  state; 

Causbs. — ^Tlie  great  cause  to  which  it  is 
most  usually  attributed,  is  intercourse  with 
an  impure  female,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  this  is  nof  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  gonorrhea.  Leucorrhea  in  the 
ftmale  will  very  frequently  produce  it,  aod 
I  think  that  this  is  very  common. 

It  may  not  be  so  frequently  the  cause  of 
H  in  a  large  city,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  the  country,  and  in  our  country  villages 
it  ts,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  that 
come  under  our  notice, 

A  married  man  comes  to  you  with  the 
disease;  he  declares  lie  has  been  true  to 
virtue,  and  yet  the  man  has  gonorrhea, 
and  there  is  no  getting  around  it 

In  this  case,  if  you  can  examine  the  wo- 
man, you  will  find,  in  nine  oases  out  of 
ten.  that  she  has  a  slight  leucorrh.ea,  if 
not  more.  You  cannot  trace  the  affection 
in  the  male  to  any  other  cause  than  that 


of  the  female,  and  if  thii  establishes  the 
fact  that  it  nmy  be  thus  produced,  may  we 
not  draw  the  inference,  seeing  leucorrhea 
is  so  common,  that  it  is  often  so  produced  ? 

The  introduction  of  bougies,  masturba* 
tion,  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  are 
causes  of  it,  ^nd  it  has  been  said,  though 
I  know  not  by  what  authority,  that  gout 
has  produced  it 

It  has  been  said,  and  is  still  argued  by 
some,  that  gonorrhea  is  a  specific  disease, 
depending  upon  a  specific  poison  or  virus; 
but  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  inflammation.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  depends  upon  any  specific 
virua 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  this  af- 
fection cannot  be  fixed  to  any  routine  of 
practice.  The  more  discriminating  we  are 
the  better,  and  I  think  that  the  practition- 
er who  looks  upon  the  disorder  as  an 
urethritis  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

1st  stage — when  a  patient  comes  to  you 
with  the  primary  symptoms,  you  would 
undoubtedly  use  the  abortive  treatment 
To  fulfill  these  indications  I  have  used  an 
injection  into  the  urethra  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  silver,  say  14  grains  to  tlj^e 
ounce,  and  copaiba  and  cubebs  in  large 
doses.  I  think  the  weak  injection  is  pre- 
ferable, because  in  from  6  to  48  hours,  you 
can  produce  the  same  result  as  with  a 
strong  one,  and  can  stop  when  you  wish. 
Before  injecting  the  urethra,  always  have 
the  patient  pass  his  water,  to  prevent  the 
mucus  being  carried  back  by  the  consis- 
tency and  force  of  the  injected  fluid,  thus 
extending  the  disease  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  urethra,  and  perhaps  the  bladder. 

If  you  use  the  argenti  nitrosi,  you  will 
find  that  in  about  twelve  hours  the  dis- 
charge will  become  thicker,  more  copious, 
and  streaked  with  blood.  When  these 
symptoms  occur  it  has  been  carried  ftir 
enough,  and  the  patient,  if  you  leave  him 
to  use  it)  should  be  warned  to  stop  its  use, 
when  this  takes  place. 

^ympfffM  o/aaiU  Mage  ond  IVeaimenL — 
If  you  do  not  see  your  patient  until  this 
stage,  you  will  notice  a  little  fever,  the  pe> 
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nis  is  immenBely  swollen,  and  restlessness 
&nd  some  anxiety  are  present  Our  treat 
ment  here  should  be  to  palliate  the  symp- 
toms, and  meet  the  indications  as  they 
come  up.  Here  we  should  command  rest, 
diet,  not  mnch  standing,  and  avoidance  of 
all  stimulants.  Evacuate  the  bowels  with 
podophyllin  and  cream  tartar.  Now  the 
question  arises,  is  it  best  to  use  the  anti- 
blenorrhagics  at  this  period.  Some  say 
not,  but  I  see  no  good  reason  why  copaiba 
and  cubebs  may  not  be  used  in  the  inflam- 
matory stage  with  success.  In  this  stage 
we  sometimes  have  hemorrhage,  but  this 
may  very  often  be  an  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  congestion,  and  should  not  be 
regarded  with  alarm,  unless  it  prove  pro- 
fuse, when  we  may  use  injections  of  cold 
water  or  ice  externally,  &c. 

We  should  alleviate  chordee  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  Leeches  applied  to 
the  perineum  will  often  afford  relief  The 
patient  should  abstain  from  all  stimulants, 
light  covering  on  bed,  and  lying  on  sida 
Lupulin  has  been  found  to  be  serviceable 
in  allaying  chordee.  Another  good  reme- 
dy, is 

Q:  Pulv.  gum.  camphor     gr.  xij 
•  "      Opium  "    jji    M. 

Ft.  pil.  vj;  one  an  hour  before  going  to  bed, 
and  one  at  going  to  bed.  If  you  choose 
to  give  hyosciamus,  9r  Ext,  hyos.  Bii. 
Divide  in  eight  pills;  take  one  at  bed  time. 
Abscesses  in  the  urethra,  if  there  be  any, 
iihould  be  opened  early. 

Declining  Stage. — The  diet  of  the  pa- 
tient sliould  now  be  improved.  If  the 
weather  is  warm,  cold  bathing  will  be  I 
found  beneficial.  Cubebs  and  copaiba 
should  be  given  in  as  large  doses  as  can  be 
borne,  and  if  there  is  any  irritation  of  the 
canal  left,  you  will  find  a  very  good  injec- 
tion to  be 

^  Zinc  sulphus         Bi 
Ext  belladonna  Qjl 
Aqua  rosfe  StJ 

Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  is  found 
to  be  relaxed,  bloodless,  puffy,  and  atonic; 
in  this  case  Ricord  used  an  injection  of 
tannic  acid  9i,  and  claret  wine  3  vi,  and  it  is 

said  to  work  well,  by  tlioee  who  have 
used  it 


The  question  may  here  be  asked,  will  a 
gonorrhea  contracted  from  a  leucorrheal 
female  last  as  long,  and  be  followed  by 
similar  symptoms  as  others?    I  think  it 
will ;    though  a  man  may  be  exposed,  or 
in  other  words,  come  in  contact  with  a 
leucorrheal  female  and  ^ot  contract  the 
disease,  while  another  man  exposed  to  the 
same,  or  like  cause,  will  have  it,  eBpe(naUy 
if  he  has  had  gonorrhea  before.     It  may 
be  well  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  conceni- 
ing  the  administration  of  the  anti-blenor- 
rhagics.     If  I  understand  the  ^'modus  op- 
erandi" of  cubebs  and  copaiba,  they  act 
by  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  absorbed, 
and  thus  carried  through  the  circulation 
until  they  reach   the    kidneys,  where  it 
seems  to  have  an  affinity,  bo  to  speak,  and 
is  taken   up  by  them,  and  thus  passed 
through  the  urethra  with  the  urine,  exert- 
ing its  specific  influence  upon  the  mucous 
membrane.    Then  we  may  ask,  why  will 
not  the  injection  of  an  emulsion  answer 
the  same  purpose  ?    Because  it  has  been 
tried,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  change 
in  the  remedy,  or  its  action,  by  being  pas- 
sed through  the  kidney,  and  mixed  with 
the  urine. 

I  think  I  have  heard  of  an  experiment, 
however,  in  which  these  agents  were  mixed 
with  the  urine  and  then  injected.  They 
exerted  a  salutary  influence,  but  in  a  lees 
degree.  Sometimes  cubebe,  and  very 
rarely  copaiba,  produce  an  eruption  which 
is  attended  by  violent  itching.  I  remem- 
ber one  case  of  a  young  man  that  came  to 
me  whom  I  was  treating  at  the  time,  cov- 
ered with  an  eruption,  which  was  attended 
with  much  itching,  and  said  he  thoaght 
he  had  the  itch.  When  this  symptom  oc- 
curs, of  course  we  must  stop  their  uae  un- 
til it  subsides. 

Cubebs  have  a  tendency  to  constipate, 
while  copaiba  has  the  contrary.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  notice  here,  eome  of 
tlie  objections  that  are  raised  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  injections.  One  ia,  that  the 
mucus  is  carried  backward,  and  the  dis- 
ease thereby  extended.  This  I  think  can 
be  prevented  by  taking  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions which  I  have  before  menticHicd. 
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Another  olikjection  is,  that  theT  cause  un- 
doe  inflammation)  and  swelling  of  testicle 
sometimesL  This  I  think  is  more  the  fault 
of  the  surgeon  than  of  the  remedy ;  the 
injection  is  too  strong.  But,  the  greatest 
objection  made,  is  that  tliey  cause  stric- 
ture. This  is  not  true ;  stricture  is  caused 
by  inflammaiion,  and  where  there  is  inflam- 
mation enough  to  need  an  injection  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  produce  stricture,  there 
ia  inflammation  enough  to  produce  it  with- 
out caustic  injections. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  urethral 
gonorrhea.  Balorri tis,  or  an  i nflam mation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glans  pe- 
nis, may  occur  during  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  urethral  canal.  In  this 
form  the  organ  somewhat  resembles  a  blis- 
tered suHkce,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
peels  off,  leaving  the  basement  membrane 
bare  and  raw.  In  severe  cases  the  dis- 
charge is  very  proAise  and  mixed  with 
blood.  When  the  glands  are  ulcerated, 
as  they  are  in  these  cases,  the  solid  stick 
caustic  is  recommended. 

I  have  hitherto  treated  of  gonorrhea  as 
you  find  it  in  the  male;  I  now  propose  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  female. 

Gonorrhea  in  the  female  not  only  in- 
volves the  urethra,  but  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina,  uterus,  Ac  That  of 
the  vagina  is  most  frequent;  next,  that  of 
the  urethra;  next,  the  vulva ;  and  lastly 
the  internal  parts  of  the  uterus.  If  the 
vagina  alone  is  involved,  the  symptoms 
are  very  obscure.  If  you  are  able  to  get 
a  speculum  examination,  you  will  find  the 
whole  lining  of  the  canal  much  reddened, 
and  sometimes  it  presents  a  granujar  ap- 
pearance: When  this  is  involved  the 
fljrmptoms  are  much  more  severe,  the  in- 
flammation frequently  extending  to  the 
cellular  tiasue  underneath,  rendering  it  ex- 
ccflsavely  irritable.  The  external  os  is  also 
involved  when  we  have  a  vaginal  inflam- 
mation. The  treatment  of  the  female  will 
depend  considerably  upon  circumstances. 
It  ia  not  usually  as  severe  as  in  men,  and 
therefore  needs  less  heroic  treatment  We 
should  order  rest,  diet,  and  sometimes  fo- 
mentation to  the  parts,  and  the  injection 


of  a  decoction  of  hydrastia    If  this  does 

not  act  sttfliciently,  we  should  resort  to 

stronger  remedies,  as  sine  sulphas,  argenti 

nitrosi,  &e.    Unless  it  be  located  in  the 

urethra,  the  specifics  will  do  no  good,  such 

as  cubebs  and  copaiba. 

There  are  a  number  of  ^uences  to 

gonorrhea,  which  I  should  like  to  notice, 

such  as  stricture,  gleet,  warts,  or  excres- 
cences, &c 

Gleet  is  a  chronic  discharge,  following 
an  acute  discharge.  It  may  be  owing  to 
mal-treatment,  or  want  of  treatment,  but 
it  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  those  who 
have  a  predisposing  diathesis.  The  in- 
flammatory symptoms  of  gonorrhea  are 
absent  in  this;  sometimes  the  discharge  is 
excessive,  while  in  other  cases  it  may  be 
moderate.  It  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
night,  and  in  some  cases,  we  find  only  a 
drop  or  two  which  passes  out  with  the  last 
of  the  urine,  and  which  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  the  disease  is  located  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  canal.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  whether  the  discharge  is 
contagious  or  not  If  it  is  purely  mucus, 
and  not  min|^ed  with  pus,  I  should  say 
not,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  be 
pretty  sure  about  advising  my  patients  to 
the  contrary.  I  dare  say  that  we  shall  be 
asked  our  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
so,  we  may  say  that  if  connection  seems 
necessary,  or  very  desirable,  the  patient 
should  pass  his  water  immediately  before 
interoourse,  and  repeat  the  act  very  rarely 
until  he  becomes  cured. 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  con- 
cerning gleet,  or  its  treatment,  for  it  is  a 
subject  that  if  carried  out  into  detail  would 
take  much  time,  and  would  constitute 
matter  enough  for  a  seperate  article,  with- 
out connecting  it  with  gonorrhea,  but  as  I 
have  allowed  myself  (almost  unconscious- 
ly) to  be  led  on  thus  far,  I  will  give  a 
summary  of  the  indications  of  treatment 
as  I  think  they  present  then^elves,  and 
leave  the  subjsct. 

Gleet,  when  left  to  itself,  shows  little  in- 
clination to  spontaneous  cure,  and  when  a 
case  presents  itself,  our  first  duty  is  to  find 
out  the  cause ;  whether  from  atrictarsi  de- 
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bility,  or  other  oaufle.  If  it  arisee  fh>ni  de- 
bility, or  other  oonetitutioQal  cause,  of 
course  yon  would  resort  to  hygienio  treat- 
ment  However,  there  will  be  oaees  in 
which  the  symptoms  remain  even  after 
the  health  has  grown  better.  This  being 
the  fact,  you  will  be  obliged  to  make  use 
of  more  active  treatment,  as  an  injection  of 

(tr  Zinc  sulphas       Qj 
Aqua  rosiB  3^j     ^• 

Inject  this  every  two  or  three  hours,  and 
continue  after  the  discharge  has  ceased, 
and  discontinue  by  degrees. 
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FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  LUNGa 


BY   JOHN   HODOE,  If.    D. 


I  was  called,  1st  of  November,  18il6,  to 
visit  a  young  lady,  aet  15.  About  six 
months  previous  to  my  visit,  she  had  ao- 
cidently  inhaled  into  her  lungs  a  part  of  a 
grain  of  poached  com.  Her  health  had 
previously  been  good.  But  following  this 
accident,  a  dry  and  very  troublesome 
cough  occurred,  evincing  a  high  degree  of 
irritation  in  the  lungs.  Expectoration  be- 
came more  abundant,  and  oeeaeionally 
very  small  quantities  of  blood  were  raised 
by  coughing.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  the  sympathetic  fever  became  con- 
siderable, together  with  the  debility  and 
emaciation  which  marks  the  progress  of 
consumption.  She  had  been  under  the 
treatment  of  several  physicians,  but  their 
plans  of  medication  were  such  that  no 
palliation  of  the  symptoms  followed  their 
prescriptiona  I  found  her  entirely  unable 
to  work;  night  sweats  had  existed  for 
many  montlis;  her  shoulders  were  thrown 
forward,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  was  much 
contracted.  On  percussing  the  right  lung, 
I  detected  a  great  dullness,  excepting  over 
the  space  between  the  clavicle  and  the 
third  or  fourth  rib.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  lung  appeared  the  most  completely 
consolidated.    An  abscess  had  pointed  and 


recently  opened  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs,  from  which  passed  consider- 
able quantities  of  pus  and  bubbles  of  air 
upon  coughmg. 

Being  called  in  at  this  stage,  I  oould  not 
flatter  myself  with  any  certainty  of  effectr 
ing  a  permanent  cure,  indeed  recovery 
seemed  almost  impossible.  But  being 
strongly  solicited,  I  agreed  to  make  the 
effort. 

In  the  first  place  I  thought  there  might 
be  something  gained  by  the  applioatioB  of 
artificial  support  to  the  sunken  chest, 
hence  I  immediately  applied  bandages  to 
her  shoulders  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act 
as  braces,  and  perhaps  expand  and  support 
the  thorax  I  ordered  the  opening  in  the 
side  to  be  kept  open  by  the  means  of  t«salB; 
that  the  patient  be  bathed  every  day  with 
a  saline  mustard  bath;  small  doees  of  ar- 
omatic sulphuric  acid  in  cold  sage  tea,  in 
order  to  check  the  colliquative  sweating, 
and  free  doses  of  pu]monai7  syrup  com- 
posed of  the  following: 

(tr  Eupatorium  perfoli, 

Arabia  racemosa,    aa.  S^^- 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis  Jj. 

Add  water  and  boil,  and  make  into  1  pint 
of  syrup,  and  to  every  four  ounces  of  the 
syrup  I  added  one  drachm  of  the  iodide 
of  potassittm. 

In  a  week  from  my  Ant  visit,  finding 
the  treatment  proving  beneficial,  I  in- 
structed and  urged  her  to  breathe  daily,  at 
frequent  periods,  deep  and  full  inspirations; 
and  to  gradually  and  carefully  exerciae 
her  arms  and  chest  in  a  mavier  calcol*- 
ted  to  enlarge  the  capacity  for  air.  The 
good  results  of  the  treatment  soon  became 
apparent  The  cough,  night  sweats,  and 
other  unpleasant  symptoms  gradually  sub- 
sided. I  ordered  the  hygienic  treatnieni 
continued  as  well  as  a  modification  of  the 
medical.  I  did  not  see  her  again  uaiil  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  agreeably  anr- 
prised  to  find  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  4M 
apparent  good  health  as  any  young  Iflidy 
in  the  city.  There  was  still  a  slight  dall- 
ness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lu^g, 
but  no  cough  or  other  appearaooea  of  the 
disease  remained. — Mid.  Stat€$  MuL 
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HAZABDOUS   8DBCHCAL  OPERA- 

TION. 


Bj  far  the  most  difficult  and  hazardoiw 
surgical  operation  of  which  we  have  ever 
heard  or  read,  was  performed  in  this  city 
on  the  II  th  of  April,  upon  Mr.  C.  M.  Beal, 
of  Springfield,  near  Sonora.  The  case  was 
as  follows : 

^  By  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  the  breach 
pin  was  forced  into  Mr.  Beal's  left  aide, 
through  the  ribs,  and  lodged  beneath  the 
heart,  where  it  ha4  remained  two  and  a 
half  months,  prior  to  his  being  brought  to 
ihe  city;  producing  effusion  and  purulent 
secretion,  until  the  entire  cavity  of  that 
side  of  the  chest  was  engorged  to  its  ut- 
most capacity.     The  patient  was  almost  in 
a  dying  state  when  brought  to  the  city  for 
treatment,  and  scarcely  a  shadow  of  hope 
was  entertained  of  his  recovery.     In  fact, 
he  was  assured  candidly  by  his  surgeon, 
that  he  would   probably  sink  under  the 
knife— pomft/y  not;  but,  as  death  was  his 
inevitable  doom,  and  that  speedily,  with- 
out In  operation,  he  readily  seized  the  only 
remaining  chance  of  prolonging  life,  by 
submitting  to  a  trial  for  the  removal  of  the 
foreign  body. 

In  the  first  steps  of  the  operation,  thr^e 
of  the  ribs  were  laid  bare  by  free  incisioos 
through  the  soft  parts.    Portions  of  the 
ribs  were  then  removed,  when  it  was  hoped 
that  the  foreign  body  could  be  reached 
and  extracted,  which,  however,  was  not 
the  case,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  diflicuUies  of  the  operation  had  not  yet 
commenced.      Few  or  none   present  ap- 
peared to  entertain  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess at  this  time,  seeing  that  all  the  aocu- 
mnlated  experience  of  the  past  afforded  no 
guide  to  any  further  procedure.     A  silver 
probe,  Aye  inches  long,  had  already  been 
passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  in  van- 
ous  directions,  and  the  fingers  fro^uently 
placed  in  close  contact  with  the  palpitating 
hearty  only  separated  (xom  them  by  a  thin 
meinbrane. 

Already  bad  the  seat  of  life  and  center 
of  the  circulation  been  explored  beyond 
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any  thing  knpwn  in  surgery,  and  yet  no 
clue  to  the  location  of  the  foreign  body 
could  be  obtained.    The  psAient's  counte- 
nance  Anally  became  deadly  pale,  and 
nearly  all  the  medical  men  present  expecft* 
ed  he  would  die  soon  under  the  knife.  The 
daring  operator,  however,  displaying  a  eon- 
fideoce  which  genius  alone  often  insinreB 
in  times  of  new  and  great  difficdlties,  con- 
tinued the  delicate  manipulations,  perfectly 
unmoved.    Striking  out  a  new  method  for 
the  future  guidance  of  surgeons  in  similar 
cases,  he  terminated  the  operation  snccess* 
Ailly  with  the  same  composure  as  it  had 
been  conducted.    The  foreign  substance 
was  found  in  the  followmg  manner:  A 
steel  sound,  fourteen  inches  long,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  chest,  and  when  found  the 
metal  was  recognised  by  the  sense  of  touch 
communicated  through  the  sound.    But 
the  entire  cavity  of  that  side  of  the  chest 
was  cautiously  but  most  perseveringly  ex- 
plored before  the  metallic  touch  could  be 
recognised,  and  even  when  found,  so  strong 
was  the  heart's  action  against  the  instru- 
ment, that,  together  with  the  iron  being 
covered  with  some  of  the  membranes,  or 
by  the  deposit  upon  its  surface,  the  nicest 
discrimination  could  alone  detect  a  metal- 
lic impression  as  imparted  to  the  steel 
sound.    This  instrument  was  repeatedly 
introduced  to  the  distance  of  eleven  inehea, 
while  exploring  the  chest  When  the  metal 
was  found,  the  extremity  of  the  sound  was 
made  to  rest  upon  it,  and  to  answer  as  a 
guide  to  the  introduction  of  the  process  by 
which  it  was  to  be  removed.    The  sound 
being  curved  would  readily  pass  back  of 
the  heart  without  pressing  upon  it  particu- 
larly, but  the  forceps,  which  were  straight, 
necessarily  moved  its  apex  out  of  its  ordi- 
nary position,  in  order  to  reach  the  foreign 
body  back  of  it,  which,  after  several  at- 
tempts, was  finally  seized  and  extracted. 

The  patient  bore  all  these  painfuj  though 
necessary  manipulations  without  com- 
plaint, and  was  not  apparently  discouraged 
at  any  time.  This  operation,  which  is  ao- 
knowledged  without  a  parallel  in  the  an- 
nals of  surgery,  was,  when  first  noticed, 
publicly  regarded  by  many  as  a  Munchaa* 
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Ben  Btory,  tut  it  proves  to  b«  of  gveater 
ixMtgnitude  than  most  of  the  descriptionB 
of  it  yet  givfiii. 

The  patient  ia,  strange  to  eay,  rapidly 
recovenng.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
operation^  he  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed^  and 
had  a  good  appetite,  and  six  days  aiUr 
that  he  had  not  an  unfavorable  syvaptoin 
remaining. 

The  chief  operator  in  this  case  was  Br. 
Oooper,  assisted  by  Dr.  Bowell  and  others, 
and  the  patient  is  now  at  his  Eye  Infirma- 
ry, on  Hission  street,  where  many  persons 
whose  sympathies  for  the  brave  stranger 
have  been  awakened  by  his  courage^  and 
snfierings,  are  induced  to  call  and  inquire 
after  his  condition.  Probably  his  flatter- 
ing state  of  improvement  since  the  opera^ 
lion,  is  partly  due  to  the  bracing  effects  of 
onr  climate,  which  medical  men  say  is  the 
best  in  the  world  for  the  recovery  of  pa- 
tients after  formidable  surgical  operations, 
and  which  must,  at  no  distant  day,  render 
San  Francisco  the  grand  resort  of  patients, 
frpm  neighboring  States  and  countries,  who 
require  dangerous  surgical  operations^ — 
The  Pacific^  May  K 
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digenous  part  of  the  materia  medica,  they 
feel  eonsUained  to  em  ploy  them.  And  our 
prediction  is  that  noi  Ufi  years  will  elapse 
ere  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  the 
kindred  active  pathogenetic  agents  of  the 
Allopathic  school,  will  be  abandoned  by 
all  excepting  the  old  fogy  practitioners 
who  worship  the  notions  of.  Antiquity  as 
sacred  truths,  and  spit  upon  the  revela- 
tions of  Progress  as  the  fanatical  dream- 
ings  of  infidel  bantlings  for  whom  the  rack 
and  the  stake  of  inquisitorial  ages  are  fit 
instruments  of  punishment  and  torture. 
But  these  ere  long  will  "die  out,"  and  their 
places  will  be  filled  by  men  determined  to 
keep  pace  with  the  tolerant  and  hopeful 
spirit  of  medical  advancement — Middle 
States  Medical  Reformer^ 


The  popularity  of  the  leading  remedies 
of  the  Eclectic  materia  medica  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase.  Not  only  are  their  effi- 
ciency and  power  being  recognized  by 
practitioners  of  all  the  schools,  but  they 
ar6  fhst  substituting  them  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  harsher,  more  drastic  and  uncon* 
trotlable  minerals,  because  they  prove  more 
positive  in  their  action  and  satisfactory  in 
ibeir  results.  Long  had  physicians — Allo- 
pathic physicians — felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
mercurials,  the  antimonials,  and  kindred 
agents,  which  so  often  proved  unmanagea* 
*ble  and  dangerous  in  their  hands;  but, 
knowing  of  no  substitutes,  they  felt  justi- 
fied in  their  use  on  the  supposition  that  it 
Was  the  **lea8t  of  two  evils."  But  now 
that  safe,  reliable',  certain  substitutes  are 
being  furnished,  and  that,  too,  from  the  in» 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SOUTHEBN  RE- 
FORM MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
MEMPHIS,  MARCH  2,  1857. 

Agreeably  to  adjournment  at  its  last 
convocation  at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  the  Reform 
Medical  Association  met  in  the  hall  of  the 
Botanic  Medical  College,  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  March  2d,  1857, 
Prof,  Bankston,  President,  in  the  chair, 
and  I.  K  Loomis,  Secretary. 

The  Association  having  been  called  to 
order,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Comings,  T.  C.  G^ajle 
of  Memphis,  was  appointed  Treasurer  jwo 
iem.. 

The  books  then  being  opened  for  the 
names  of  new  membears,  the  Ibllowing  were 
added: 

TennesBee—^h.  C.  Roberts,  Prof.  T.  C. 
Gayle,  A.  R  McWilliams,  A.  Dayton, 
Prof  G.  W.  Morrow,  Prof  W.  B.  Morrow, 
Charles  Elliott,  C.  B.  Parker,  L.  W.  Gab- 
bert,  J.  W.  Phillips,  B.  F.  Baird,  H.  Bol- 
ster, H.  C.  Lowrey,  B.  F.  C.  Brooks,  W.  A. 
Thompson,  R.  H.  Sparkman,  W,  W. 
Caldwell. 

Miseiesippi — ^Prof  Hugh  Quin,  Prof,  S. 
P.  Cutler,  D.  C.  Lauderdale. 
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GeorgiO'-A  J.  Aoflda. 

VtrffMa — J.  S.  Wataon,  I.  M.  Comings. 

MabanuEr-^.  W.  Whitfield,  J.  M.  Cook. 

Kentueky^^Ck  McKinndy,G.  W.  Clayton. 

Arkan$a$^'W.  K  Bates. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Loomid,  the  follow- 
ing was  adopted : 

JU$olvedf  That  the  last  resolution  of  the 
platform  of  principles,  adopted  by  this  As- 
sociation at  Atlanta,  be  so  understood,  that 
any  person  dissenting  from  any  minor 
points  in  said  platform,  and  desiring  to  be 
come  a  member  of  the  Association,  on  sta- 
ting his  objections,  his  case  may  be  pre- 
sented, and  arote  taken  as  to  his  eligibility 
to  membership. 

R,  C.  Bryan,  of  Georgia,  the  regalar  ora- 
tor appointed  to  deliver  the  annual  address, 
being  absent,  L.  I>.  Shelton,  of  Kentucky, 
his  substitute,  was  called  upon,  and  ad- 
dressed the  AssooxaUon  in  aa  appropriate 
•aiMl  eloquent  mapntr. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  CbmingSi  the  follow- 
ing committee,  Proft.  Comings,  Quin  and 
Oayle,  and  Drs.  Austin  and  SheHon,  were 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  suggest  items 
of  business  for  the  action  of  the  meeUag. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brooks,  the  Associa- 
tioD  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock. 

JUTTBBirOOH  SBSSIOV. 

The  committee  on  items  of  bosinesa  re- 
ported, and  the  veport  was  adopted. 

The  Recording  Secretary  then  read  an 

caaay  from  J.  R  Lasseter,  of  Georgia,  and 

on  motion  of  Pro£  W.  B.  Hbtrow,  it  was 

ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  the  proceed* 

ings  of  the  Association,  and  published  with 
its  minutes. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Loomis,  the  ibllow- 
hig  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas^  I1ier«  eztstB  a  slight  discrep* 
ancy  between  the  minutes  of  the  Reform 
Medical  Association  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  and  those  of  the  Southern  Re- 
form Medical  Association,  conrened  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  May  last;  therefore, 

Re$o§9ed,  That  the  latter  be  considered 
am  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  foraer, 
nnd  tbet  all  the  mensbers  of  the  former  be 
eonsidered  membeta  of  the  latter,  as  fhUy 
as  ^ou|^  no  diser^»noy  had  occurred. 


The  passage  of  tht  abo>Te  resolution  add- 
ed a  number  of  members  to  the  present 
session  of  the  Association. 

On  ntotton  of  Prof.  Loomis,  the  follow- 
ing committee,  Proft.  Loomis,  Harrison, 
Comings,  G.  W.  Morrow  and  Br.  Shelton, 
were  appointed  to  report  a  platform  of 
principles  to  the  Association.  On  motion, 
the  name  of  ProC  L.  Bankstoa  was  added 
to  the  aboYC  committee. 

Prof.  L.  Bankston  then  made  someyety 
just,  but  stirring  and  eloquent  remarks 
upon  the  relative  positionB  of  our  profea- 
sion  in  the  Northern  and  Soothem  States, 
detailing  some  of  the  petty  jealousies  and 
enyyings  of  the  former  toward  the  latter, 
and  some  of  their  unmanly  attacks  ttpon 
our  Southern  profession,  our  institutions 
and  our  Association. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  R  H.  ELarrison,  of 
Mississippi,  the  CSiair  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committee,  to  report  upon  portions 
of  an  article  published  in  the  second  num- 
ber and  twenty-second  volume  of  the  Phy- 
sio-Medical Recorder  of  Cincinnati,  enti- 
tled *<Our  Macon  Neighbors"— Proib.  R. 
H.  Harrison  and  Hugh  Quin  of  Misslssi]^, 
and  S.  J.  Austin,  of  Georgia 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Recording  Secretary  was  taken  seriously 
ill,  unable  to  meet  again  with  the  Associ- 
ation during  its  present  session.  After  his 
recovery,  he  deciphered  and  reeomposed 
the  contents  of  a  multitude  of  scraps  of 
paper  placed  in  his  hands,  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Association,  constituting  the 
following  nunutes.] 

SBOOKD  DAT,  TVK8DAT,  XAKOH  3. 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  h,  the  President  being 
absent,  L.  D.  Shelton,  of  Kentucky,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Prof!  I.  M.  Co- 
mings, of  Georgia,  requested  to  act  as  Re- 
cording Secretary. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  rercrred 
the  article  in  Dr.  Curtis'  Journal,  entitled 
*^Onr  Macon  Neighbors,"  begged  to  be  dia- 
chaiged  on  the  ground  that  they  considered 
the  article  and  its  author  beneath  th^ir  at- 
tention, and  unworthy  the  notice  of  South- 
ern Reformera  After  some  eloquent  re- 
marks by  Prof  Harrison,  on  the  subject 
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of  such  wanton  attacks  aB  thoae  to  which 
our  profefimon  and  some  of  our  inetitutions 
had  been  subjected  by  our  Northern  neigh- 
bors, the  committee  was  discharged. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  items 
of  business,  suggested  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  Finance,  also  one  on  t>ur 
Medical  Statistics,  in  accordance  with 
which,  theChair  appointed  L  K.Ck>mings, 
S.  J.  Austin  and  R  H.  Harrison,  a  com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  W.  R  Morrow,  C. 
McKinney  and  Hugh  Quin,  a  committee 
on  Medical  Statistics. 

The  committee  on  the  nomination  of 
officers  fot  the  ensuing  year,  reported  as 
follows : 

For  Pr^Ment — ^Prof  L.  Bankston,  Ga. 

Recording  Secretary — I.  N.  Loomis,'Ga. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^L.  D.  Shelton, 
La&yette,  Kentucky. 

lYeoiuref^^,  J.  Austin,  Cuaieta,  Gfa. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  above 
duly  elected  officers  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  on  the  nomination  of 
Orator  and  Essayists  for  the  next  annual 
meeting,  reported  as  follows: 

Fbr  Orator — ^I.  N.  Loomia 

Eeeay  on  PoUone-^Frof.  R  R  CnUer, 
Mississippi 

Medical  Reform  South^-8.  J.  Austin,  Oa. 

I'ypkoid  Fever  and  Pneumonia — ^L.  D. 
Shelton,  Ky. 

Physiology  of  the  Blood — ^L.  Bankston,Qa. 

Medical  Education— W.  L.  Davis,  Va. 

Eclecticism — ^I.  M.  Oomings,  Ga. 

Anauthetics — ^W.  B.  Morrow,  Tean. 

Xmprooements  in  Obstetrics — M  R  Thom- 
son, Ga. 

Jmprooemcnts  in  Medical  Practice — J.  T. 
Coxe,  Ga. 

Dysentery — R  C.  Bryan,  Ga. 

Remittent  Fever — C.  McKinney,  Ky. 

Yellow  JRwcr— T.  C.  Gayle,  Tenn. 

State  Medical  Assodations^D,  W.  BeM, 
8.  Car. 

Southern  Associations — J.  R  Thornton, 
Alabama. 

Sthalation — L.  M  Ghtbbert,  Tenn, 

Improvements  in  Surgery — G.  W.  Mor* 
row,  Tenn. 


Carbuncle — Hugh  Quin,  Miss. 
SmaU'Pox-^B.  H.  Harrison,  Miss. 
Syphilis — C.  J.  Northington,  Ky. 
Podophyllin-^.  W.  Morrow,  Tenn. 

G.  W.  MORBOW,  > 

Hugh  Quin,        >  CommiUee. 
8.  J.  Watson,     j 
Adopted. 

The  committee  on  Finance  reported  as 
follows,  which  was  adopted : 

Having  examined  the  accounts  of  the 

current  expenses,  we  would  recommend 

the  assessment  of  one  dollar  upon  each 

member  present  to  defray  the  same. 

I.  M.  Comings,    ] 

8.  J.  Austin,       >  Committee. 

R  H.  Habbison,  J 

The  following  names  were  added  as  new 
members:  J.  F.  Barry,  J.  A.  Lewis,  A.  D. 
Lauderdale,  D.  C.  Lauderdale,  D.  W.  Col- 
lins, of  Mississipi^  W.  Slaughter,  Win. 
King,  T.  C.  Bracking,  of  Tennessee. 

After  reading  several  published  reports 
on  the  subjeet  of  Gelseminum,  as  intro- 
ductory, R  J.  Austin,  M.  D.,  of  Geoigia, 
read  an  essay  on  that  sulject 

This  essay  occasioned  a  very  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  T.  C.  Gayle,  S.  J. 
Austin,  Prof  Bankston,  W.  R  Morrow, 
and  others,  participated.  •  Many  important 
facts  were  developed,  exhibiting  the  rich- 
ness of  our  medical  literature,  and  the  re- 
sources of  our  medical  science.  Dr.  Aus- 
tin was  highly  complimented  for  the  accu- 
racy and  the  ability  with  which  his  inves- 
tigations had  been  pursued. 

The  various  committees  were  then  ap- 
pointed. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Association  met  at  3  o'clock^  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Chair,  and  L  M*  Comings  act- 
ing as  Secretary. 

The  committee  on  Medical  Statistioa 
ported  as  follows : 

We  recommend  that  the  Assodatiou 
quest  each  practiUoner  in  the  South,  to 
keep  a  perpetual  record  of  all  the  caaea 
treated  by  him,  and  the  results  of  such 
treatment  We  aim  propose  that  the  Coi^ 
responding  Secretary  prepare  a  form,  with 
blanks,  for  that  purpose,  and  that  he  pab- 
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Hsh  the  same,  st  the  expense  of  the  Aaso- 
eiatiOD,  in  enifieieiit  nuihben  to  sapply 
eadi  praetitioner  with  a  copy.  The  statia- 
tics  of  our  praetiee,  compared  with  those 
of  the  old  school,  would  soon  enlighten  the 
people  upon  the  fatal  results. of  their  prao- 
txoe,  and  the  safety  and  certainty  of  ours. 
W.  K  MORBOW,  > 

Hugh  Quin,       v  Committee. 

C.  McKlNNBT,      j 

Adopted. 

The  name  of  Jerome  Cochrane  was  then 
proposed  for  membership.  As  the  platr 
form  of  principles  is  to  be  re-modeled,  and 
from  other  considerations,  he  was  admitted 
a  member. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  Prof.  Bankston,  after  which  it 
was  to  be  considered  as  adjourned  until  9 
o'clock  A.  M.  the  next  morning. 

THIRD  DAT —  WBDNBSDAT,  MASOB  4. 

Association  met  agreeably  to  adjourn- 
ment. An  essay  from  T.  W.  Conner,  of 
Tennessee,  was  then  read,  and  ordered  to 
be  published  with  the  minutes  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  committee  on  Medical  Colleges  re- 
ported as  follows,  which  was  adopted : 

There  are  two  Beform  Medical  Colleges 
in  the  South,  the  Bef<Mrm  Medical  College 
at  Macon,  Oa.,  and  the  Botanico-Medical 
College  at  Memphis,  Tenn.'  The  Reform 
Me^icf^  College  of  Georgia  possesses  an 
elegant,  commodious  and  substantial  col- 
lege edifice,  fitted  up  in  all  its  Tarious  de- 
partments after  the  best  medical  schools 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Each  de- 
partment is  supplied  with  a  complete  set 
of  apparatus,  preparations  and  other  foctli- 
ties,  from  the  best  manufactories  in  the 
world.  It  18  free  from  debt,  with  a  ftind 
at  interest  for  the  subsequent  supply  of 
aaeh  new  apparatus  and  preparations  as 
will  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  ra* 
nous  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the 
diffnrent  branches  of  medical  science.  It 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition;  the  number 
of  its  students  and  of  its  friends  is  rapMly 
increasing;  its  Faculty  are  men  of  ability 
and  long  experience. 


The  Botanico-Medicfil  College  of  Ten- 
nessee is  now  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  it  has  ever  been  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod, with. a  joint  stock  company  of  $33^ 
000,  a  commodious  building,  with  halla 
suflicient  for  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  large  classes,  with  facilities  for 
teaching  the  various  departments  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  a  Faculty  of  energetic  and 
faithful  professors,  who  are  determined  to 
succeed,  if  honest,  faithfhl  exertions  will 
vouehe»fe  suecesa 

We  feel  assured  that  these  institutions 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  contained 
in  the  platform  of  this  Association,  and 
that  they  are  faithful  in  the  inculcation  of 
the  doctrines  which  characterize  us  as 
Medical  Reformers. 

We  would  recommend  their  interest  and 

their  welfare  to  all  Southern  Reformers. 

T.  C.  Gaylr,       "j 

I.  M.  CoMixos,    V  Committee. 

W.  B.  MOBBOW.  j 

The  committee  on  Medical  Journals  re- 
ported as  follows,  which  was  adopted : 

There  is  now  but  one  Befinrm  Medical 
Journal  in  the  South  regularly  issued. 
This  is  the  Southern  Medical  RaTormer 
and  Review,  published  by  the  Faculty  of 
the  Reform  Medical  College  at  Macon,  Oa. 
It  has  ever  sustained,  ably  and  fattbfVilly, 
the  true  principles,  and  the  best  interests 
of  Medical  Reform,  and  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  confidence  and  support  of  eyery/true 
Medical  Reformer.  As  it  has  always  pub- 
lished the  proceedings  of  this  Association, 
we  would  recommend  its  adoption  as  our 
official  organ;  also  that  each  member  of 
the  Association  aid  it  in  its  career  of  use- 
Ailness  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  both  in 
furnishing  it  valuable  information,  and  in 
extending  its  subscription.  The  journal 
will  ever  maintain  the  interests  of  the  two 
Southern  medical  colleges,  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  policy  of  the  education 

of  southern  students  in  our  southern  insti- 
tutiona 

T.  C.  Gaylb,       1 

W.  B.  Morrow,  V  Committee.. 

L.  JD.  Shsltov,  j 

The  committee  on  Associations  reported 
as  ft>llows,  which  was  aaoptsd : 
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From  the'great  ezpexuliture  of  time  and 
money  necessary  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  National  Association,  we  deem 
the  project  at  present  impracticable.  We 
wonld,  howeycT)  urge  npon  our  professton 
of  the  entire  South,  the  importance  and 
the  advantages  of  a  thorough  and  efficient 
organization  and  maintenance  of  State  As- 
sociations/and  that  each  send  delegates  to 
the  Southern  Asfooiation,  thuseonstitiidng 
a  great  center  around  which,  in  harmony 
and  in  order,  its  subordinate  organisadons 
^all  long  continue  to  revoWa 

S.  J..  Austin,       1 

L.  D.  Shblton,    >  Committee. 

L.  W.  Gabbebt,  J 

The  committee  on  Text-books  reported 
as  follows,  which  was  adopted : 

The  Faculty  of  the  Beform  Medical 
College  at  Macon,  Ga.,  have  employed 
Profs.  Loomis  and  Comings  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  and  scientific  work  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Reform 
System  of  M^edioine.  In  this  work,  they 
are  to  be  aided  by  the  labors  and  the 
(Sounsel  of  the  entire  Faculty.  Prof  0. 
A.  Lochrane  of  the  same  Institution,  an 
able  scholar  and  a  finished  writer,  is  pre- 
paring a  work  on  medical  jurisprudence, 
both  of  which  will  be  in  readiness  by  the 
opening  of  the  next  course  of  Lectures. 

G.  W.  MORBOW, 

I.  N.  Loomis, 
L  M.  Comings. 

The  Committee  on  a  uniform  Fee  Bill, 
reported  as  follows,  which  was  adopted : 

We  recommend  the  adoption,  by  this 

Association;  of  the  Fee  Bill  of  the  Reform 

Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  adopted  Feb. 

28th,  1855,  and  published  in  the  following 

number  of  the  Reformer  and  Review: 

L.  W.  Gabbert,  1 

J.  S.  Watson,    V  Committee. 

S.  J.  Austin,     j 

S.  J.  Austin,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Whereas — The  loss  of  time  and  the  ex- 
penses of  a  long  journey  will  be  seriously 
felt  by  some  of  our  Delegates  to  the  dif- 
ferent Conventions  that  may  be  held  in 
the  different  sections  of  our  country. 

1  here/ore    be    U  Reeolved — ^That  each 


Committee. 


PraotiUoner  in  the  State  be  requested  to 
contribute  two  dollars  annually  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  said  Delegates,  and  that 
said  sum  be  remitted  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Southern  Reform  Medical  Assooiadoni 
at  least  two  months  before  each  succeed- 
ing meeting. 

AUo  Reiolved—That  each  State  be  al- 
lowed one  Delegate  from  each  Congres- 
sional District! 

Resolved — ^That  each  Reform  Medical 
College  be  allowed  one  and  not  more  than 
two  Delegates. 

Resolved — ^That  each  Southern  State  ap- 
point Delegates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Resolved— Th9>,i  each  Southern  State  be 
represented  in  the  National  Convention  by 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  dele- 
gates. Also  that  each  Reform  Medical 
College  be  represented  by  one  and  not 
more  than  two  delegates. 

The  Committee  on  Medical  Ethics  re- 
ports as  follows: 

We  would  recommend  to  this^Associa- 
tion  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  Eliucs, 
adopted  by  the  Reform  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  pub- 
lished ih  the  September  Number  of  the 
second  Vol.  of  the  Memphis  Journal. 

R  H.  Habribon,  ) 

T.  C.  Gatlb,       V  Committee. 

G.  W.  Morrow,  j 

Adopted. 

Dr.  B.  F.  C.  Brooks  then  submitted  for 
the  examination  of  the  Association,  a 
Compress  and  Bandage  for  fractures  of 
the  inferior  maxillary. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  same :  Proft.  Comings  and 
G.  W.  Morrow,  and  Dr.  Chtbbert 

The  Committee  on  Medical  Reform 
South,  also  that  on  Platform  of  Princi- 
{^es,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  re- 
port at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Compress  and  Bandage  of  Dr  Brooks, 
reported  as  follows: 

We  have  examined  the  instrument  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Brooks,  and  consider  it 
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well  dettgoed  to  fblflll  the  indioatioiia  t^ 
quired  in  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
as  it  ie  simple  in  its  BtmoUire  and  applica- 
tion we  would  recoBunend  its  tiial  to  our 
ProteHoa. 

A  vote  of  thaaks  was  then  tendered  the 
off  cers  of  the  Association  for  the  able  and 
gentlemanly  manner  in  which  they  had 
performed  the  duties  of  th«r  respectiTe 
stations;  also  to  Prof.  Bankstoa  ibr  his 
aUe  and  eloquent  address  on  the  evening 
previousi 

Pro£  Harrison  gare  notice  that  he 
should  enter  a  protest  against  the  Beport 
on  Medical  Gollegca 

Proik  L.  Bankston,  R  H.  Harrison,  and 
G.  W.  Morrow,  and  Jh.  C.  McKinney  of 
Kentucky,  then  addrsssed  the  Association 
in  stirring  and  eloquent  appeals  on  Tari- 
ona  topics  connect^  wkh  the  interest  and 
policy  of  our  profession. 

On  motion  of  L.  D.  SheUan,  the  Asso- 
ciaUoo  then  adjourned  to  meet  al  the  Be- 
form  Medical  College  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
on  the  second  day  of  March,  18d8. — 
Souikem  Medical  R^vrmtr, 

• 

nOMCEOPATHY    IMPARTIALLY  ' 
APPRECIATED. 


BT  BDWIK  LBB,  BS(^, 

Fellow  of  the  Britiiih  Roysl  Medieo-ddrargieal 
Soci^y,  eto.,  cto* 


Tram  the  latt  London  Edition, 


<<<tnsnd  IVthkVfde  oit  outre,  o«  lei  Mt  trap 

d^onneur, 
De  TonlMr,  per  rainon^  eombsttre  son  eireur.** 

I4A  FoMTAnia. 

This  doctrine  wa*  first  promulgated  about 
forty  yean  ago,  though  it  did  not  attract 
much  attention  till  of  late  years.  It  origi- 
nated  with  Dr.  Hahnemann,  a  native  of 
Saatony,  who,  after  havmg  resided  iu  vari- 
oua  parts  of  Germany,  failing,  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  succeed  in  practice,  at  length  took 
up  his  abode  in  Leipeic,  and  instituted  ez- 
perimei>(a  on  the  action  of  medicinal  sub- 
Btancea  upon  himself  and  others.  Having, 
in  1790|  taken  some  bark  which  produced, 


as  he  states,  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fe- 
ver, he  was  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
that  the  substance  employed  for  the  cure 
of  intermittents,  shoul^  occasion  a  similar 
disease  in  a  healthy  person.  This  led  to 
the  inference  that  substances  which  pro- 
duce certain  symptoms  in  healthy  individ- 
uals, can  remove  those  symptoms  when 
induced  by  other  causes;  hence  a  Ainda- 
mental  pomt  of  the  doctrine,  that  diseases 
are  cured  only  by  medicines  which  have 
the  power  of  causing  similar  diseases  in 

healthy  persons:   JSimUia  nmUibui  curan" 

ter, 

Homoopathists  consequently  do  not  con- 
sider a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  j^yriology,- 
or  pathology,  as  contributing  to  the  cure 
of  disease,  but  resbrict  themselves  to  no- 
ting the  different  symptoms,  and  to  ascer- 
taining the  appropriate  remedy,  without 
regard  to  the  organic  changee^  or  other 
circumstances  by  which  the  symptoms  are 
caused,  or  whether  they  affect  the  nervous, 
vescular,  or  other  systems.  For  example, 
in  strictly  following  the  rules  of  homce^ 
pathy,  if  a  person  have  headache,  whether 
arising  from  exhaustion,  inflammation,  or 
stomach  derangement,  the  same  remedy 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  that  lemo* 
dy  must  be  a  substance  capable  of  causing 
headache  iu  a  healthy  iadividoaL 

Medical  doctrines  are  divided  by  Hah- 
nemann into  the  allopathic,  at  method  in 
general  use,  of  curing  diseases  by  remedies 
of  an  opposite  nature — coa^orta  cantrth 
riiSf* — the  antipathic,  or  palliative  method, 
and  the  homoeopathic,  the  only  true  meth* 
od ;  the  principles  of  which  are  contained 
in  his  Organony  ou  Expoiiium  de  la  DoO' 
trint  JdedicaU  Homaopathique,  This  work 
contains  an  abundance  of  absurd  reasoor 
ing,  of  extravagant  and  unfounded  asser* 
tions  ,*  of  some  truisms,  from  which  errone- 
ous conclusions  are  drawn;  of  exceptions 
to  general  principles,  and  isolated  exam- 

*  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Oalen,  and  is  tha 
only  true  doctrine.  It  is  Bcripturul,  also  ;  the 
Lord  declares  to  the  Pbandsees,  that  '<8at«n 
can  not  oast  out  flatas  ;*  i.  o.  like  doea  not  euro 
like,  hut  that  beoaatoatdevila  by  their  opporits, 
vis,  the  '^flnger  of  Qod.'^AiL  £d. 
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pies,  eztraoted  from  vanous  works,  and 
adduced  aa  the  principles  themselveB,  in 
order   to  corroborate  tke  positions  laid 
down  by  the  author.    Thus,  to  prove  that 
many  of  the  cures  hitherto  effected,  have 
been    so  by  the  chance  employment  of 
homoeopathic  means,  several  instances  are 
bronght  forward,  among  which  are,  that 
rose-water  cures  opthalmy,  Only  because  it 
has  the  power  of  causing  a  kind  of  op- 
thalmy.     la  like  manner  bark  cures  inter- 
mittents,  because  it  occasions  these  diseas- 
es; ipecacuanha  arrests  fluxions  of  blood, 
only  because  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  ex- 
citing   hemorrhage;    generous  wines,  in 
small  doses,  cure  homosopathically  inflam- 
matory fever ;  hyoscyamus  could  not  cure 
spasms  resembling  epilepsy,  if  it  had  not 
the  power  of  exciting  convulsions;   the 
same  remedy  could  not  have  cured  a  case 
of  mania  from  jealousy,  if  it  did  not  oc- 
casion mania  and  jealousy  in  healthy  in- 
dividual& 

Again,  the  popular  customs  of  using 
snow  to  frost-bitten  parts,  of  putting  a 
scalded  hand  near  the  fire,  are  adduced  to 
prove  the  homoeopathic  nature  of  the  rem- 
edies to  these  accidents ;  vaccine  is  con- 
sidered to  act  homoeopathically  in  prevent- 
ing small-pox,  Ae.  These  examples  will 
suffice  to  show,  that  the  style  of  argument 
adopted  is  opposed  to  established  truths; 
ftyr  who  ever  heard  of  rose-water  causing 
opthalmy,  of  bark  causing  intermittents, 
Of  ipecacuanha  exciting  hemorrhage,  or 
being  employed  to  arrest  it,  of  generous 
wines  curing  inflammatory  fever,  of  hyos- 


were  it  not  turpaased  by  the  small-pox  in 
intensity. 

Medicines,  then,  are  not  considered  by 
the  homoBopathists  as  direct  remedies,  but 
to  act  by  giving  rise  to  morbid  symptoms, 
surpassing  in  intensity  those  of  the  disease 
against  which  they  are  employed,  on  the 
principle  that  two  similar  diseases  cannot 
co-exist  in  the  same  individual:  the  orig- 
inal disease  consequently  yields,  being 
overpowered  by  the  artificial  disease  cans 
ed  by  the  remedies:  and  this,  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  medicines,  is  in  its  turn 
speedily  overcome  by  the  power  of  the 
constitution. 

This  proposition  also  contradicts  itself; 
f<w,  as  Dr.  Wolf  observes,  "How  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  common  sense,  that  the 
vital  powers  are  too  weak  and  insufficient 
to  remove  any  natural  disease  or  its  symp- 
toms, be  they  ever  so  trifling,  without  the 
aid  of  a  homoeopathic  drug,  but  are  never- 
theless powerful  enough   to  remove  the 
drug^ickness  which  is  left  after  the  natu- 
ral disease  is  extinguished  ?    Can  any  one 
comprehend  that  a  power  should  be  capa- 
ble of  overcoming  a  large  obstacle,  and 
should  be  incapable  of  removing  at  the 
same  time,  a  similar  and  comparatively 
much  smaller  one  ?*' 

The  particular  symptoms  to  which  each 
medicinal  substance  gives  rise,  and  against 
which  it  is  to  be  employed,  are  ascertained 
by  experiments  made  by  the  homceopath- 
ist  upon  himself  or  other  healthy  persona 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
surprising    effects   are    produced  by  the 


ciamus  determining  convulsions,  mania,   drachm,  or  grain  doses  employed  by  oidi- 


and  jealousy?  If  snow  is  used  to  frost- 
bitten parts,  it  is  used  with  friction  in  or- 
der, as  is  well  known,  to  bring  the  parts 
gradually  to  their  natural  state;  whereas, 
if  used  on  homoeopathic  principles,  it 
would  be  kept  constantly  applied;  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  with  a  certainty  of  ag- 
gravating the  evil.  So,  also,  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  heat  to  scalded  parts; 
and  to  prove  vaccine  a  homoeopathic  agent, 
it  should  be  shown  that  it  has  the  power  to 


nary  practitioners.  According  to  Hahne- 
mann, the  effects  of  medicinal  substances 
are  two-fold,  vii,  primitive,  as  the  violent 
action  produced  by  large  quantities  of  cer- 
tain drugs,  purgation,  sweating,  Ac ;  and 
secondary,  or  homoeopathic,  in  which  the 
action  is  determined  toward  the  diseased 
part ;  the  active  properties  becoming  more 
developed  in  proportion  to  th«  minuteness 
of  the  dose :  in  ftict  homoeopathists  are 
cautioned  against  too  minute  a  subdivision 


cure   small-jpox   when   already  existing ;   of  the  medicine,  lest  it  should  become  so 
which,  indeed,  it  is  asserted  it  would  do,  I  energetic   as   to  give  rise  to  dangerous 
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•ymptoma     I  cannot,  however,  do  better 

than  extract  one  or  two  panages  fVom  the 

^Bzpoeition/'  in  order  to  illuatrate  this  po- 
sition. 

'^Bemdea^  the  homoBopathie  medicament 
aoqnirea,  at  each  divieion  or  dilution,  an 
eztraordlnaiy  degne  of  power  bj  the  f rio- 
tioo  or  the  ehock  imparted  to  it,  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  inherent  virtues 
of  medicines  unknown  before  me,  and 
which  is  80  eaeigetic,  that  of  late,  experi* 
ence  has  obliged  me  to  shake  the  mixture 
6n\y  twice,  whereas,  formerly  I  prescribed 
ten  shakes  to  each  dilution." 

'HJold,  stiver,  platina,  charcoal,  are  with- 
out action  on  man  in  their  ordinary  state, 
but  ftom  the  continued  trituration  of  a 
grain  of  gold  with  a  hundred  grains  of 
powdered  sugar,  there  results  a  prepara- 
tion which  has  already  great  medicinal 
virtue*.  If  a  grain  of  Uiis  mixture  t>e  ta- 
ken and  triturated  with  another  hundred 
grains  of  sugar,  and  if  this  process  be  con- 
tinned  until  each  grain  of  the  ultimate 
preparation  contains  a  quodrillionth  part 
of  the  grain  of  gold,  we  shall  then  have 
a  medicament  in  which  the  medicinal  vir- 
tue of  the  gold  is  so  much  developed,  that 
it  will  be  sttfBcient  to  take  a  grain,  place  it 
in  a  phial,  and  cause  the  air  from  it  to  be 
breathed  for  a  lew  instants  by  a  melan- 
choly individnal,  in  whom  the  disgust  of 
life  is  carried  so  far  as  to  incline  to  suicide, 
ia  order  that,  an  hour  afterwards,  this 
person  be  delivered  from  his  evil  demon, 
and  restored  to  his  taste  for  life." 

Hahnemann  also  says,  speaking  of  silex 
or  flint,  "This  earth  being  reduced  to  a 
millionth  degree  of  attenuation,  a  grain  of 
the  powder  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  decil- 
lionth  dilution.  In  fact,  dilutions  to  the 
biUiooth  or  trillionth  degree  produce  e^ 
feota  much  too  violent ;  that  of  the  sextil- 
lionth  degree  may  be  commenced  with,  but 
this  only  suits  robust  persons;  in  irritable 
subjects  it  is  prudent  to  use  only  the  decil- 
lionlh  dilution." 

Of  kitchen  salt,  he  says,  ''A  grain  of 
aalt  is  reduced  to  the  millionth  degree  of 
Attenaation ;  this  powder  Is  to  be  dissolved 
in  dilated  alcohol,  and  the  division  extend- 


ed to  the  decillionth  degree:  carried  to 
this  degree  of  dilution,  sea-salt  is  a  power- 
ful and  heroieal  medicament,  which  can 
only  be  administered  to  patients  with  the 
greatest  caution.'*  These  instances  will 
perhaps,  suffice  to  exemplify  the  doctrine^ 

"We  find  homoeopathy,"  says  Dr.  Forbes, 
"maintaining  that  substance  utterly  power- 
less in  a  state  of  sensible  bulk,  can  acquire 
astonishing  power  by  mere  subdivision. 
Can  any  proposition  be  submitted  to  hu« 
man  apprehension  that  seems  more  utterly 
improbable,  more  ludicrously  absurd  ? 
To  be  called  on  to  belive  that  the  decil- 
lionth of  a  grain  of  charcoal  or  oyster 
shell  is  capable  of  producing  hundreds  of 
the  most  formidable  symptoms — of  curing, 
as  by  magic,  the  most  inveterate  diseases, 
while  we  might  take  ounces  of  the  very 
eame  substance  with  no  other  inconveni* 
ence  than  from  its  bulk,  seems  so  gratui- 
tous an  outrage  to  human  reason,  that  the 
mind  instinctively  revolts  from  the  propo- 
sition." —  Homctopaihyy  Allopath's^  and 
Young  Pkyne, 

The  action  of  imponderable  agents,  as. 
light,  electricity,  ^c,  has  been  addu* 
ced  by  some  hooMBopathista  to  prove  the 
action  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicines; 
but  it  is  evideut  that  no  similar  company 
son  can  be  instituted ;  and  in  orderfor  the 
analogy  to  be  maintained,  it  should  have 
been  proved  by  the  honicsopathists,  that 
persons  can  see  better  in  proportion  to^ 
the  smaller  quantity  of  light,  and  that 
they  are  more  affected  by  heat  or  electrio* 
ity  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  these  agents  applied.  Hahne- 
mann says,  "Let  mathematicians  explaia 
to  them  how  true  it  is,  that  if  a  substance 
be  divided  into  any  number  of  parta,  its 
smallest  particle  will  always  contain  some- 
thing of  this  substance,  and  therefore  it 
can  never  become  a  nonentity."  On  which 
Dr.  Wolf  remarks,  "If  this  be  admitted  in 
astriot  sense,  does  it  follow,  therefore,  that 
the  effect  of  these  substances  on  the  hn« 
man  body  in  any  imaginable  small  quanti- 
ty, must  not  only  be  perceptible,  but  still 
greater  than  when  in  quantities  many 
million  Umea  larger?    The  thick  fibers  of 
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a  piece  of  meat  are  divisible  into  Uioae 
which  are  bo  small  as  to  be  perceptible 
only  by  the  best  microseope.  J>oes  it  fol* 
low  from  this,  that  the  decoctiiOU  of  euph 
a  microscopic  fiber  will  afford  the  patient 
as  much  or  even  more  nourishment  after 
a  homoeopathic  manipulation,  than  a 
strong  broth  made  allopathicaUy  from 
some  pounds  of  meat? 
,  Hoi^oeopathic  remedies  may  therefore 
be  considered  analo^us  with  the  nudedne 
exptctanU^  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
latter  the  patients  know  that  the  physi- 
cian employs  no  remedies,  but  trusts  en- 
tirely to  the  efforts  of  nature  for  their 
cure ;  whereas  the  imagination  of  patients 
treated  homceopathically  is  acted  upon, 
from  their  being  led  to  consider  the  reme- 
dies employed,  to  be  of  an  energetic  nature, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  The  cures 
so  pompously  announced  by  the  homoeo- 
pathists,  will  in  almost  all  cases  be  found 
to  be  simple  recoveries  by  the  efforts  of 
nature,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as 
in  the  following,  published  by  a  homceo* 
pathic  physician. 

"Madam  0.  V.,  aged  thirty-six,  affected 
with  chronic  gastro-enteritis,  produced  by 
grief  and  abuse  of  coffee.  She  had  been 
treated  by  several  physicians,  and  had  been 
kept  for  three  months  on  a  milk  diet;  she 
had  headaches,  and  menstruation  had  been 
suppressed  seven  months.  She  was  pre- 
scribed Pulsatilla,  nux  vomica,  etc.;  men- 
struation appeared  in  twenty-seven  days, 
and  in  three  months  she  was  cured." 

"  Mademoiselle  R.  did  not  menstruate  at 
her  accustomed  period,  and  was  affected 
with  a  catarrh ;  she  was  prescribed  pulsa 
tiUa;  menstruation  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  the  catarrh  was  cured  with- 
out any  other  medicament" 

On  looking  over  the  history  of  several  of 
the  cases  treated  at  the  London  Homoeo- 
pathic Institution,  which  were  published 
in  numbers,  I  find  what  might  be  antici- 
pated, that  they  are  very  analogous  to  the 
above,  viz.,  the  ordinary  slighter  ailments 
generally  met  wiUi  in  dispensary  practice, 
which  seldom  require  a  long  treatment, 
though  most  of  these  cases  roporied  in  the 


Homoeopathic  Annals  required  two,  thiee, 
or  four  months'  atteadance  before  the  p^ 
tients  were  dismissed,*  and  though  the  dif- 
ferent globules  prescribed  are  minutely 
stated,  no  mention  is  made  ol^the  attention 
to  diet  and  regimen,  the  necessity  of  whidi 
is  doubtless  inculcated  upon  the  patients, 
thus  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  le* 
coveries  take  place  from  the  globules— jMit 
h»0  erjfo  propter  hoe.  The  publieation  of 
these  brochures,  however,  probaUy  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  an  advertieemeiit, 
for  which  it  WM  intended.  The  greatest 
influence  of  the  diet  is,  however,  acknow- 
ledged in  a  recent  work  on  Homeopathy 
as  followe : 

"If  the  hemceopathie  physician  possess 
even  an  ordinary  amount  of  penetialioD, 
he  will  soon  perceive  that  the  remedies 
which  are  chosen,  nevertheless  fail  to  e£fect 
a  cure,  unless  great  care  be  paid  to  the 
hygienic  r^imee  and  externa]  means.  The 
homcsopathist  must,  therefore,  aft«r  a  few 
years,  have  his  attention  o^mosl  exclu$i»djf 
directed  to  Ay^tene." — Madilen  on  Hommo- 
pathy,  1846. 

The  only  division  of  diseases  by  Hahne- 
man  is  into  acute  and  chronia  Of  the  for- 
mer, but  little  ie  said  in  the  ExposilioD ; 
although  they  may  arise  from  exterior 
causes,  as  cold,  excesses,  eta,  yet  in  many 
oases  they  depend  upon  a  psoric  affection, 
and  almost  all  chronic  diseases  originate 
from  sycosis,  syphilis,  or  psora  (wUgo^  itoh). 
This  latter,  especially,  is  the  cause  of  innu- 
merable diseases,  which  great  truth  it  took 
Hahnemann  twelve  yean  to  find  out  In 
mentioning  some  of  the  evils  produced  by 
this  miasm,  I  quote  lus  own  words: 

^'This  is  the  only  fundamental  and  ex- 
citing cause  of  all  the  morbid  forme,  which, 
under  the  names  of  nervous  weaknesa,  hys- 
teria, hypochoadriaais,  mania,  melaneho- 
lia,  einlepsyi  spasms  of  all  kinds,  rickets, 
caries,  cancer,  gout,  hemorrhoids,  janndiee, 
dropsy,  amenorrhea,  hemoptysis,  asthma, 
and  suppuration  of  the  lungs,  aterili^, 
deafness,  cataract,  and  amaaorais,  gravel, 
palsy,  pains  of  all  kinds,  eta,  figure  in 
padiology  as  so  many  aeparate  diaeaaca, 
distinct  and  indf^endent  one  from  the  oth- 
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cr.  The  mocKflcAtioiiB  this  miasm  haa  un- 
dergone throagh  millions  of  human  ooneti- 
tutions,  during  several  hundred  genera- 

tionB,  explain  how  it  oan  atanme  so  many 
forma" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  to  mind, 
that  many  persons,  while  actually  laboring 
andtr  the  itch,  sjre  in  robust  bodily  health. 
The  homodopaths  of  the  present  day  (par- 
ticolarly  the  Scotch)  do  not,  however, 
adopt  this  absurd  dogma. 

Abstinence  from  every  thing  of  a  stimu- 
lating nature,  as  condiments,  coffee,  etc, 
is  recommended;  even  the  smelling  of  del- 
icate perfumes  is  prohibited,  although  the' 
smoking  of  tobacco  is  allowed ;  which,  con- 
sidering Germany  is  the  country  where 
homoBopathy  origioated,  was  an  extremely 
politic  measure. 

The  absurdity  of  a  doctrine  equally  op- 
posed to  reason  and  every^day  experience, 
could  not  fail  to  be  immediately  apparent 
to  the  medtcal  proiiMsioh,  as  well  as  the 
injurious  effects  that  might  arise  from  its 
professors  being  allowed  to  practice  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  is  always  to  be  attracted  by  nov- 
elty, especially  if  it  be  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  unintelligibility  and  mystery.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  show  the  value  of  the  preten- 
sions of  homoeopatliy,  the  experiment  was 
made  in  Germany,  Bossta,  France,  and 
Italy,  of  treating  a  certain  number  of  pa- 
tients in  public  institutions  by  homoeopa- 
th ie  means,  and  an  equal  number  by  the 
usual  methods.  The  results  are  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

A  German  homceopathist,  practicing  in 
Russia,  was  invested,  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  with  full  powers  to  prove,  if  pos- 
sible, by  a  eompariaoD  of  facts,  the  advan- 
tages of  homo9opathic  measures  over  the 
ordinary  modes  of  treatment ;  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  patients  in  the  wards  of  a 
mUitary  hospital  were  entrusted  to  his 
care.  At  the  expiration  of  two  months, 
however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed 
ftirther;  ft»r,  on  comparing  resullS)  it  was 
seen  that  within  this  periodf  out  of  four 
hundred  and  filly<seven  patients  treated  by 
the  ordinary  means,  three  hundred  and 


sixty-lbur,  or  three-fourths,  were  cured,  and 
none  died ;  whereas,  by  die  hoihoaopalliic 
method,  tried  on  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
eight  patients,  one-half  only  were  cured, 
and  five  had  died. 

In  order  to  ascertain  and  give  publicity 
to  the  results,  the  Russian  Government 
caused  a  certain  number  of  patients  to  be 
treated  hom<nopatliically  in  one  hospital, 
while  in  another  an  equal  number  of  pa- 
rents were  merely  subjected  to  regulated 
diet  and  appropriate  regimen,  without  the 
exhibition  of  any  medicine.  The  results 
were  very  similar  in  both  instances,  and. 
the  medical  council  appointed  to  snperin* 
tend  the  experiments  thus  gives  its  official 
opinion : 

**The  medical  council,  after  having  at- 
tentively weighed  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments made  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  medieine  expedcuUej  finds  that  they 
greatly  resemble  the  latter,  and  are  proba- 
bly based  only  on  the  vi$  medieatrix  aa* 
(iir<s;  for  the  infinitely  minute  doses  can 
produce  no  effect  upon  the  human  body. 
The  medtcal  council  is  Uierefore  of  opinion, 
that  the  homxsopathic  praotice  should  be 
prohibited  in  sanitary  establishments  de- 
pendent on  government,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

"1.  Acute  diseases  require  energetic 
means  of  treatment,  which  are  not  to  be 
expected  from'  homoeopathy. 

"  2.  The  homo^patliic  treatment  of  ex- 
ternal lesions  and  surgical  diseases  is  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question. 

"  3.  Some  slight  affections  get  well  under 
homoeopathic  treatment,  but  similar  afiiec^ 
tions  disappear  equally  well  without  any 
medical  treatment,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
appropriate  regimen,  good  air  and  cleanli- 
nesa" 

The  homoftopathist  who  introduced  the 
practice  ^t  Naples,  was,  as  stated  by  SDr. 
Wolf,  **an  ignorant  Bohemian  barber!  who 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  an  Austrian  gen- 
eral, to  whom  he  was  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Hahnemann.  The  public,  a0 
well  as  some  talented  young  physicians 
who  had  adopted  homoeopathy,  awoke 
from  their  illusive  credulity,  but  not  uatil 
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the  general,  with  many  other  persons  of 
distinguifthed  rank,  had  died  or  were  in- 
jured by  this  all-curing  art" 

At  the  time  homoBopathy  was  in  vogue 
at  Naples,  a  commiBsion  was  appointed  by 
royal  order,  to  superintend  the  treatment 
of  a  certain  number  of  patients  during 
forty  days ;  the  patients  were  selected  by 
the  physicians,  and  a  separate  ward  in  the 
hospital  was  appropriated  to  them. 

It  was  first  determined  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  ascertain  whether  some  of  the 
patients  would  not  get  well  without  the 
employment  of  any  remedy;  ten  were  con- 
sequently set  apart,  and  all  recovered.  One 
of  them  had  a  gastric  fever]  the  homoeo- 
pathic physician  wished  to  give  him  a  drop 
of  the  tincture  of  St.  Ignatius'  bean,  at  the 
twelfth  dilution,  representing  a  quad  HI- 
lionth  part  of  the  original  drop.  He  pro- 
tested against  waiting,  saying  that  the  de- 
lay might  compromise  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient The  physicians  reassured  him; 
they  reckoned  upon  a  crisis  occurring, 
which  accordingly  did  take  place  in  the 
night,  and  the  patient  was  well  in  two 
days.  Had  the  homoeopathic  dose  been 
taken,  the  cure  would  most  assuredly  have 
been  attributed  to  it 

Several  slight  affections  were  treated  ho- 
moeopathically  and  recovered,  without  the 
commissioners  being  at  all  able  to  ascribe 
any  of  the  recoveries  to  homoeopathy,  as 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  recov- 
ered as  soon  by  simple  attention  to  diet 
A  third  set  of  cases  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
and  requiring  the  assistance  of  medicine, 
were  also  treated  by  the  homoeopathic 
method,  which  was  found  altogether  pow- 
erless, none  of  them  obtaining  any  advan- 
tage. The  cases  were  longer  under  treat- 
ment than  usual,  and  several  of  the  pa* 
tients  became  worse,  requiring  the  employ- 
ment of  ordinary  measures  for  their  cure. 

In  a  fourth  series  of  experiments  with 
homoeopathic  remedies  on  healthy  persons, 
no  effects  resulted  from  their  administra- 
tion. From  these  facts  the  commissioners 
deduced  the  following  inferences:  1st,  That 
the  homoeopathic  treatment  produced  no 
effect;  and  2d,  That  it  had  the  serious  in 


convenience,  in  ae^reral  of  the  patients,  of 
preventing  the  employment  of  remedies  by 
which  they  might  be  cared. 

On  aooouQt  of  the  statement  of  a  Dr. 
Luz,  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Leipeic,  that 
he  had  performed  several  surprising  cures 
by  the  homoeopathic  method  on  horses 
and  dogs,  trials  were  instituted  on  these  in 
the  veterinary  school  and  hospital  at  Ber- 
lin. The  experiments  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  exactitude,  and  in  the  presence 
of  many  students  and  homoeopathists;  and 
though  the  cases  were  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Luz,  not  one  was  cured-— 
not  one  confirmed  his  statements  even  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

The  experiments  made  in  Paris  to  show 

how  far  homoeopathy  had  claims  to  public 

confidence,  also  tend  to  prove  that  where 

any  effiects  are  produced,  they  are  to  be 

ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Fir$L  Several  medical  students  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  chosen  by  a  homcepathie  phy- 
sician,  were  subjected  to  the  homoeopathic 
regimen,  and  took  at  first  one,  then  two, 
then  ten,  and  at  last  eighty  globules  at  a 
dose,  of  the  most  active  medicines  prepared 
by  the  only  homoeopathic  chemist  in  Paris. 
In  not  one  instance  was  the  slightest  effiect 
produced. 

i9ec<md.  A  number  of  pills  made  with 
inert  substances,  as  flour,  gum  arable,  and 
starch,  were  given  to  patients  who  believed 
them  to  be  homoeopathic  remedies.  I  sub- 
join two  or  three  of  the  results  obtained. 

Aphonia,  of  six  weeks'  duration,  cured 
in  a  few  hours  by  starch  pills  givenhomixo' 
pathieally.  A  girl,  aged  twenty,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  14th  January  wiUi  complete 
loss  of  voice,  which  had  existed  since  the 
middle  of  November.  She  had  experienced 
a  similar  attack  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
bad  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  Menstrua- 
tion' was  regularly  performed.  A  few  days* 
rest,  and  the  usual  hospital  regimen,  pro- 
duced no  effect;  she  was  consequently 
placed  in  the  department  where  the  honioe- 
opathic  experiments  were  made,  and  was 
ordered  two  starch  pills;  the  first  to  be 
taken  in  the  presence  of  the  phyatcian,  the 
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next  when  four  hours  h&d  elapsed.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  first  pill  had  been  swal- 
lowed, the  following  symptoms  manifested 
themselves — anxiety,  pain,  and  uifeasiness 
in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  thorax,  per- 
spiration, with  heat  and  eruption  on  the 
skm.  The  second  pill  appeared  to  aggra- 
vate these  symptoms,  with  the  addition  of 
hiccough.  She  afterward  fell  asleep,  and 
on  awakening,  was  astonished  to  find,  she 
could  talk  in  a  loud  tone,  "the  complaint 
did  not  recur,  and  she  soon  quitted  the 
hospital. 

A  man,  aged  forty,  was  admitted  about 
the  same  time  as  the  preceding  patient, 
complaining  of  sense  of  oppression  on  the 
chest.  He  had  experienced  an  attack  of 
hemoptysis  a  year  befbre,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly hypochondriacal.  During  the  first 
few  days,  no  treatment  was  adopted,  and 
he  continued  in  the  same  state.  Four 
starch  pills,  which  he  supposed  to  be  ho- 
mceopathic  remedies,  were  then  prescribed, 
one  to  be  taken  regularly  every  six  hours. 
Half  an  honr  after  swallowing  each  pill, 
the  patient  experienced  anxiety,  sense  of 
oppression,  spitting  of  blood.  The  pills 
were  discontinued,  and  resumed  on  alter- 
nate days  during  a  fortnight  Bach  time 
they  were  taken,  they  were  followed  by 
oppression,  headache,  acceleration  of  pulse, 
diuresis,  and  pains  in  all  the  limbs. 

A  girl,  aged  twenty-three,  laboring  under 
cough,  with  hectic  fever  and  sleeplessness, 
was  also  treated  by  these  inert  |m11s,  which 
she  imagined  to  be  homoeopathic  Each 
time  after  taking  a  pill,  the  fever  dimin- 
ifihedy  the  cough  was  less  fatiguing,  and 
•he  slept  better;  she  aipffered  more  when 
siie  did  not  take  it,  and  always  requested 
to  have  her  "calming  pill." 

The  following  case  occurred  to  a  physi- 
cian in  Si  Petersburg :  A  lady,  aged  forty* 
eight,  phthisical,  had  been  treated  by  the 
homoeopathic  method  during  two  years, 
when  I  became  her  physician ;  and  as  my 
efforts  were  unsuccessful,  she  requested 
me  to  treat  her  homoeopathically.  I  con- 
sented, and  gave  her  two  grains  of  sugar, 
assuring  her  she  would  experience  the  ef- 
feets  of  this  powerful  medicine  for  six '  presence  of  numerous  witnesses.    The  re- 


daya  The  following  day  she  received  me 
with  an  ironical  smile,  saying,  '*^ne  may 
easily  see,  doctor,  that  you  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  handle  homoeopathic  remedies : 
that  which  you  gave  me  was  too  energetic; 
it  caused  so  much  disturbance,  that  I  did 
not  expect  to  outlive  the  night;  however, 
its  action  is  in  the  end  salutary,  for  I  have 
not  felt  myself  so  well  for  a  long  time  as  I 
have  felt  Co-day." 

lhir(L  Two  physicians  attached  to  a 
hospital  experimented  upon  the  infirmier$j 
or  male  attendants  in  their  wards.  One 
physician  desired  his  infirmierM  to  note 
down  every  hour  the  sensations  they  expe- 
rienced, after  taking  what  they  supposed 
to  be  a  homoeopathic  agent  They  all  ex- 
perienced various  sensations,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen :  A  young  man  in 
perfect  health  took  eight  pills,  containing 
a  minute  portion  of  charcoal,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  half  an  hour,  had  noted  the 
following  symptoms :  headache,  confusion, 
imperfect  vision,  flushing  of  the  face.  On 
repeating  the  same  dose,  the  symptoms  re- 
curred, with  violent  perspiration. 

FouriJL    The  other  physician  conducted 

his  experiments  differently;  he  took  every 

morning  six  homooopoihic  pills,  and  at  the 

end  of  a  certain  period,  asked  histn/frmier^ 

if  they  were  willing  to  do  the  same;  they 

consented,  and  did  not  experience  the 
slightest  effect 

Thus,  In  the  former  experinent,  the  in- 
dividuals expecting  to  experience  extraor- 
dinary sensations,  from  being  required  to 
note  til  em  down,  do  not  fail  to  feel  some, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  most  persons 
under  similar  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  saw  no  effect  produced 
on  their  superior  by  the  pills,  also  take 
them,  and,  not  expecting  any  particakr 
sensations,  do  not  experience  any. 

I  might  adduce  various  other  examples, 
but,  being  desirous  not  to  extend  this  ac- 
count, I  shall  content  myself  with  briefly 
alluding  to  the  experimento  of  Prof  An- 
dral,  at  the  hospital  La  Pitie. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  individuals  were 
treated  by  homoeopathic  remedies  in  the 
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^men  recommended  by  Hahnemann  was 
olriotly  adhered  to,  and  the  prescriptions 
prepared  by  a  homoeopathic  chemist  The 
experiments  were  of  two  kinds :  first  to  as- 
certain whether  symptoms  can  be  j^odnced 
in  healthy  persons  by  medicines  which 
cure  similar  symptoms  when  arising  from 
o^er  causes.  Bark  was  one  of  the  first 
substances  chosen,  and  in  yartoas  prepara- 
tions was  taken  by  M.  Andral,  and  ten 
other  persons,  at  first  in  homseopothic 
doses,  which  produced  no  eii^t ;  then  in 
ordinary  doses,  which  were  gradually  in- 
creased up  to  (torn  six  to  twenty-four  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  per  day.  None  of 
these  persons  experienced  the  least  symp- 
tom of  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever ;  the 
only  eftects  produced  by  the  large  doses 
were  slight  indisposition  and  headache,  in 
some  whose  stomachs  were  not  so  strong 
am  the  rest  Aoonitum,  which,  according 
to  the  homcaopathists,  is  of  superior  efilea- 
cy  in  febrile  diseases,  was  tried,  and  pro- 
duced no  effect  Sulphur  was  also  tried 
by  several  persons,  without  any  eruption 
being  produced  on  the  skin. 

Thus  the  statement  that  remedies  cause 
diseases  resembling  those  which  they  cure, 
is  an  assertion  utterly  groundless. 

The  second  kind  of  experiments  was 
made  to  ascertain  whether  homoeopathic 
remedies  would  in  any  case  affect  the  pro- 
gress of  disease.  ' 

Several  cases  of  intermittent  fever  were 
treated  homsaopathically.  Some  got  well 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  which  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  the  case,  had 
no  remedies  been  employed ;  in  otlier  cases 
no  efi^ct  was  produced,  and,  on  the  usual 
mothod  of  treatment  being  adopted,  the 
patients  got  rapidly  well.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  treating  febrile  diseases 
and  several  chronic  complaints,  except 
that  in  some  cases  the  patients  got  worse 
while  under  the  homoeopathic  system. 
[to  bb  ooktikubd.  ] 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  meets  this  year,  at 
Montreal,  on  the  12th  of  August 


LIFB  IN8URANC3S. 

The  New  York  life  Insurance  Company 
has  paid  eleven  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dol- 
lars for  daims  on  deaths  within  eleven 
years — upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  on  aA  ai  erage  f^om  the  com- 
mencement 

That  is  a  very  good  contribution  for  any 
one  company  to  make  toward  the  benefits 
of  life  insurance  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  too  within  what  may  be  properly 
called  the  first  eleven  years  of  life  insu- 
rance in  the  country.  It  was  doing  well, 
and  it  is  a  &ir  subject  of  congratulation  to 
the  directors  and  managers  of  the  compa- 
ny. The  "New  York  Life"  has  accom- 
plished that,  and  furthermore  has  now  in 
hands  to  meet  future  claims  on  deaths  an 
accumulation  of  assets  amouulang  to  $1|- 
191,545  59. 

In  examimng  the  annual  stetementa  of 
our  life  insurance  companies,  we  shoukl 
never  limit  ourselves  to  the  mere  technical 
consideration  of  the  dry  details  of  figures 
presented  to  ua  To  our  mind  the  item, 
^'Amount  paid  for  losses  by  death,  $176,- 
558  29,"  which  we  find  in  the  last  annual 
statement  of  this  company,  is  pregnant 
with  instructioa  That  sum  was  distribu* 
ted  over  59  families^  embracing  persona  in 
every  rank  of  life.  It  fell  upon  them  as  a 
refreshing  shower  fells  upon  an  acid, 
parched  desert  What  desert  more  and, 
parched  and  inhospitable,  than  the  ''deaert 
of  life"  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  when 
the  husband  and  the  father  is  removed? 
What  fears,  and  anxieties  and  terrors  nanat 
that  $176,558  have  allayjul  and  removed 
among  those  59  iamilies-*how  it  must 
have  brightened  the  future  to  some,  and 
atoned  for  the  past  toothers;  peace  and 
hope  to  some,  to  others  forgiveness,  chari^ 
and  recompense.  The  story  of  that  $176^- 
558  does  not  ^nd  yet  There  is  a  chequered 
record  of  disease  around  it  The  company 
tells  us  in  a  table  annexed  to  the  statement 
for  1B56,  the  "causes  of  death"  of  the  59 
membera  who  died  within  that-|<eax.     Five 
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of  them  fell  down  under  the  sudden  blow 
<»f  *^poplexy/'  and  one  died  f^om  "a<ici- 
dent,"  which,  most  probably  was  as  sudden 
as  the  apoplexy;  eleven  lingered  out  to 
death  under  the  tedious  torture  of  ^^Itno- 
nary  consumption ,*'  and  eight  more  went 
off  under  "diseases  of  the  lungs."  Every 
vital  organ  contributed  its  quota  of  disease. 
Even  the  **brain/'  the  seat  of  the  soul 
itself,  wore  out  six  of  the  number,  or  rath- 
er let  us  say  six  of  the  members  wore  out 
their  "brain,"  a  lesson  that  ought  not  to 
be,  but  that  surely  will  be  lost  upon  all  of 
UB.  "Fevers"  were  at  work,  too,  and  the 
fbarfhl  **yellow"  epidemic  took  off  a  large 
proportion— eleven  of  its  membera  *1n- 
Banity".  had  one  victim,  and  more  sad  than 
all  the  rest,  "suicide"  covered  another. 

Lifting  up  the  mind  from  that  bed  of 
death,  let  us  endeavor  to  imagine  all  the 
weeping  women  and  lyailing  children,  sor- 
rowing relatives,  fViends  and  dependants, 
that  hung  over  and  around,  and  clung  in 
one  fbrm  or  other  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  those  59  deceased  members  of  this  insu- 
rance company,  and  then  we  can  attach 
{he  proper  meed  of  value  to  the  aid,  the 
eomfort  and  consolation  that  the  $176,558 
provided  by  the  prudence  and  forethought 
of  the  deceased,  through  the  agency  of  that 
company,  must  have  brought  to  all  those 
bereaved  and  afflicted  people. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  no  special  pecu- 
liarity in  the  operations  of  the  company 
referred  to.  We  hate  been  led  into  this 
Agression  by  general  considerations,  in- 
Tolying  the  importance  of  all  life  insurance 
eompaniea.  It  is  well,  however,  for  one 
company  to  have  done  so  much ;  it  is  well, 
also,  to  remember,  that  it  must  do  the  like 
again ;  that  the  like,  and  more  than  the 
like,  is  required  to  be  done  this  year,  and 
win  be  every  year.  If  any  thing  we  have 
said  should  persuade  any  one  man  to  in* 
sure,  or  convince  any  member  of  the  ne- 
oeasity  for  "keeping  up"  his  policy,  we 
shall  be  well  repaid  for  our  observationa 

To  return  to  the  financial  statement  of 
t&e  company,  which  is  embraced  in  the 
I2th  annual  Report,  we  are  gratified  to  see 
0O  steady  a  progress  maintained  in  the 


bust n ess.  The  premiums  fbr  th e  year  end- 
ing January  Ist,  1857,  were  $348,863  91, 
being  an  increase  of  $28,978  89  in  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  1855;  the^amount  paid 
for  "losses  by  death"  being  $176,558  29, 
exceeds  the  sum  paid  fbr  same  account  in 
1855  by  40,831,73,  still  the  gross  accumu- 
lated Aind  of  the  company  has  been  in- 
creased from  $1,059,008  65,  at  the  close  of 
1855,  to  $1,191,545  59  at  the  close  of  185#. 
From  the  specifications  of  the  assets  of 
this  company,  it  appears  that  the  accumu- 
lated f\ind  has  been  well  invested,  and  in 
fact,  in  all  respects  the  present  condition 
of  the  company  may  be  regarded  aa  most 
satisfactory.  As  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
purely  mutual  life  companies,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  general  congratulation,  that  the 
New  York  Life  now  holds  so  strong  and 
well  established  a  position  in  the  country. 
Its  oflice  has  been  managed  with  great 
skill,  care  and  prudence.  Mr.  Franklin, 
the  President,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Ac- 
tuary, and  their  co-Trustees,  deserve  the 

good  wishes  of  all  the  firiends  of  life  insn- 
ranee. 

The  dividends  deolared  for  1856,  are  of 
the  tame  amount  as  those  of  1865,  namely, 
30  per  cent  in  scrip  and  6  per  cent  carii, 
interest  on  all  oatstandlng  ecrip. 

Before  we  oloee  the  notiee  of  Uiis  com* 
pany,  on  thia  r^ry  qveption  of  dividends, 
we  deeif  e  to  make  some  explanation.  It 
hae  been  made  a  subject  of  unflivorable 
remark  againet  the  K.  Y.  Life,  that  theh* 
scrip  dividends  are  not  pud  off  with  their 
policies,  or  applied  in  the  reduction  of  pre- 
mium. Well,  we  confess  that  there  has 
been  a  time  when  we  regarded  that  ques- 
tion of  dividends  as  an  nneatiBfactory  one, 
but  "experience  teachea"  The  most  ma- 
terial point  is  the  security  of  policy 'Mdem, 
Now,  unqnefetionaMy  that-  security  is  bet- 
ter naiatained  by  keeping  up  those  scrip 
dividends  aa  ^fimded  eurpluBf  than  by  an- 
nually or  ttiennially  extinguishing  the 
amount,  and  thereby  pra  tanto  reducing 
the  aceunralatione'of  the  company.  The 
policy  of  reducing  future  premium  ?s  now 
much  questioned.  Upon  this  point  our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  impartial 
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and  highly  important  testimony  in  the  re- 
port of  the  eminent  examiners  who  lately 
investigated  the  affairs  of  the  "Mutual  Life 
of  New  York,"  namely,  Messrs.  Lu  Bra- 
dish,  Wm.  Kent,  and  Henry  J.  Anderson. 
In  their  report,  under  date  of  July  22d, 
1856,  those  gentlemen  fully  discussed  the 
question  of  dividends,  and  the  application 
of  them  to  reduction  of  premium,  &c. 
Having  reviewed  the  whole  question,  they 
expressed  their  conclusions  thus: 

'*And  the  Examiners  cannot  refrain 
from  approving  the  disposition  which  they 
understand  prevails  with  the  Trustees,  to 
watch,  with  increasing  vigilance,  the  real 
import  of  remitting  positive  and  secured 
future  income,  in  exchange  for  a  release 
from  contingent  and  secondary  obligations. 
So  much  do  the  Examiners  commend  this 
view  of  the  matter,  that  they  cannot  with- 
hold the  expression  of  their  hope,  that  the 
company  will  prefer  to  see  their  reversion- 
ary additions  assume  a  mare  durable,  rath- 
er than  a  les$  durable  form.  This  might 
be  effected  within  the  limits  of  the  charter 
by  offering  as  the  equivalent  they  present 
for  the  additions  to  the  sums  insured,  not 
an  extinction  of  a  dart  of  their  future  as- 
sets,  but  tJie  conversion  of  the  present  or 
reversionary  value  of  each  distributive 
share  which  exceeds  a  small  fixed  amount 
into  shares  of  proprietary  stock,  bearing  a 
suitable  interest,  negotiable  under  the  usual 
conditions,  and  sutiject,  in  the  legal  order 
of  liabilities,  to  respond  in  oase  of  failure 
of  earlier  resourcea  A  surplus  thus  Wind- 
ed would  obviate  the  only  sound  olijection 
to  the  mutual  principle,  and  would  not  be 
open  to  the  complaint  so  oAen  urged 
against  proprietary  companies,  that  the 
stockholders  reap  the  fruits  of  other  savings 
than  their  own/* 

Now,  it  does  seem  lo  us  that  this  doc- 
trine applies  most  directly  to  the  system  of 
the  New  York  Life,  and  aaionnts  to  an 
absolute  endorsement  of  the  prudence  of 
their  plan  of  operations.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  say  more. — /luttroncie  Mam' 
tor.  New  York, 


AN  ECLECTIC  PROFESSOR'S  VIEWS 
OP  CALOMEL. 


Well,  at  last  )ve  have  Prof.  Cleaveland's 
views  m  full,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages; 
some  might  rather  say  the  "metiw"  of  the 
Allopathic  profession,  on  the  question, 
''are  mercurials  antisyphilitic  V  It  seems 
Prof  C.  has  just  found  out  that  mercury 
will  not  cure  syphilia  This  is,  at  least, 
one  st^  toward  medical  reform,  and  we 
hope  he  will  continue  his  investigations, 
and  perhaps  find  out  (which  is  true)  that 
there  is  seldom  a  case  of  syphilis  where 
mercury  is  not  used;  t.  e.,  ninety-nine  in 
the  hundred  df  constitutional  effects  of  ve- 
nereal are  the  results  of  the  use  of  mer- 
cury previous  or  subsequent  to  the  disease 
But  we  only  suggest  this  idea  to  the  half- 
converted  Professor. 

We  had  tbought'we  should  leave  Prof. 
C.  and  his  "views/*  to  the  notice  alone  of 
his  Eclectic  friends,  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  his  lame  reply  to  our  no- 
tice of  him  last  summer  in  the  Journal  of 
Medical  Reform,  since  we  can  compare  his 
views  then  with  what  they  are  now,  or  at 
least  let  us  see  if  he  has  attained  any  new 
light  In  that  article,  after  quoting  his 
remarks  which  first  appeared  in  the  Aoaer^ 
icaiv  Lancet,  he  says :  "Your  readers  have 
here  presented  the  entire  sentence  from 
which  Prof  Comings  saw  fit  to  make  the 
extract,  and  I  leave  them  to  decide,  if, 
when  I  say  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
Old  /School  «8e  mercurials,'*  Sec, 

Now  by  putting  in  the  ^'OtdSchooT*  here, 
he  makes  his  quotation  appear  somevrhai 
plausible,  but  in  the  Lancet  the  term  'Old 
School"  was  not  used.  So  our  good  Doc- 
tor must  not  load  the  Old  School  with  bis 
own  sins,  for  we  fear  they  have  as  much 
as  they  can  bear  without  taking  his. 

Again  you  say,  "As  a  glandular  stimo> 
lant,  the  podophyllum  alone,  or  combined 
with  blood-root,  will  be  found  equal  to 
calomel."  It  seems,  then,  that  after  all 
this  tirade  against  us,  you  only  make  po- 
dophyllin  equal  to  calomel  as  a  glandular 
stimulant 
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Bat  a  Hule  further  on  he  taye :  "With 
the  podophyllin,  I  can  do  all  that  any 
practitioner  can  with  the  preparations  of 
mercury,  except  to  counteract  the  ejphilitic 
virus?" 

What  means  this  long  es^ay,  then? — 
why  thb  magnified  array  of  old  authors 
both  for  and  against  the  use  of  calomel  ? 
We  think,  then,  that  it  needs  *^  judge;  a 
lawyer  and  court,"  to  understand  what 
this  Profeaeor's  "viewe"  really  ara 

Come,  Doctor,  let  us  once  more  have 
your  awn  vieuu  of  calomel,  and  see  if  they 
will  be  any  more  satisfactory  to  others. 
There  are  few  medical  Reformers  who 
care  a  fig  for  the  opinion  of  Old  School 
authors  on  the  uses  of  calomel,  for  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  should  never 
be  used  as  a  medical  agents  If,  however, 
you  can  enlighten  your  Old  School  breth- 
ren on  this  subject,  God  speed  yon  in  your 
efforts. — Southern  Med.  Reformer, 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OP  BOOKa 
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ne  7  refitment  of  Cancerous  Disease  hy 
Caustics.  By  Laxgston  Parkrr,  Svlt- 
ceon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birming- 
ham. London :  Churchill.  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester:  Cornish. 

This  is  the  address  in  Surgery  which 
waa  read 'before  the  British  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  at  their  late  annual 
meeting  at  BirminghauL  After  enumera- 
ting the  three  modes  practiced  by  surgeons 
for  the  cure  of  cancer — ablation  or>  excis- 
ion, compression,  and  the  destruction  or 
enucleation  of  the  disease  by  escharotics 
or  caustics — and  briefly  canvassing  the 
question  of  the  local  or  constitutional  ori- 
gin of  cancerous  growths,  Mr.  Parker  re- 
marks that  the  chief  caustics  which  have 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  are 
arsenical  pastes,  chloride  of  zinc  (Can* 
qaoto's)  pastes,  the  concentrated  mineral 
acida,  the  potassa  cum  calce  in  a  solid 
form  (Filhos'  caustic),  and  the  chloride  of 
bromine,  either. alone  or  in  combination 
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with  the  chloride  of  sine,  antimony,  or 
gold.  There  are  others,  but  the  anUior 
considers  that  all  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  caustics  may  be  attained  by 
means  of  one  of  the  preparations  already 
mentioned.  • 

Mr.  Parker  states  that  in  several  casea 
he  has  used  the  chloride  of  sine  paste  with 
a  gratifying  amount  of  sucoees,  and  that  It 
may  be  made  to  act  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision unattainable  by  any  other  remedy, 
as  it  destroys  the  tissues  in  direct  relation 
to  the  thickness  of 'the  layer  of  paste  ap- 
plied. The  chief  objections  against  its  use 
are  the  necessity  of  first  destroying  the 
epidermis,  and  the  pain  occasioned  by  the 
application;  the  latter  may,  however,* as 
the  author  asserts,  be  greatly  diminished, 
if  not  entirely  removed,  by  the  application 
of  ice  and  salt,  on  the  plan  recommended 
by  Br.  James  Arnott  The  practical  di- 
rection given  is,  that  the  integument  sur- 
face should  be  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  caustic  by  being  covered  with  strips 
of  cloth  spread  with  a  pomade  composed 
of  four  parts  of  chloroform,  and  thirty  of 
lard  or  cold  cream. 

The  author  lays  it  down  that  where  the 
cancer  is  circumscribed  and  moveable,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  blood- 
vessels, its  removal  by  excision  is  to  be 
preferred;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  a  great  extent  of  surface  is  destroyed, 
and  the  patient  is  sinking  from  profiise 
discharges,  caustics  are  generally  prefera- 
ble. Also  that  these  are  eminently  usefhl 
in  secondary  cancerous  formations  An 
advantage  which  attends  the  treatment  of 
cancer  by  caustics  is,  that  suppuration  is 
more  prolonged  than  after  excision,  and 
this  process  Mr.  Parker  considers  to  have 
a  decided  salutary  effect  Caustics  are,  in 
his  opinion,  especially  indicated  in  the 
treatment  of  cancroid  or  epithelial  cancer 

of  the  lips,  face,  tongue,  and  some  parts  of 
the  skin. 

With  respect  to  arsenical  caustics,  alarm- 
ing and  occasionally  ihtal  effects  have 
somedmes  attended  their  use.  To  caneer- 
ons  diseases  of  the  lip  the  arsenical  pastes 
are  scarcely  applicable  for  any  contiaiied 
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period,  ainoe  it  is  faaxdly  possible  to  prerent 
A  portion  of  the  paste  getting  mixed  with 
the  saliva,  and  swallowed.  M«  Manec, 
who  r^peatedl^  used  these  caustics,  directs 
that  the  arsenical  pastid  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  a  surface  of  greater  extent  than 
that  of  a  florin.  Mr.  Parker  admits  that 
they  are  incontestably  valuable  reme- 
dies in  tke  cure  of  cancroid  diseases;  and 
oa  the  whole  he  considers  that  the  caustics 
.  en  which  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer,  are  the  arsenical 
pastes  and  the  chloride  of  zina 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cluh-footy 
€md  analogous  Distortions,  involving  the 
lihio4arsal  Articulation.  By  Bbrvari} 
£.  BnoDfiUBST,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  &c.  Lon- 
don: Churchill.     1856. 

The  author  commences  with  a  succinct 
historical  remme  of  the  origin  of  orthopo^ 
dy  and  tenotomy,  and  endeavors  most  im- 
partially to  give  to  each  of  his  predeces- 
sors his  Aill  merit  for  discovery  or  im- 
provement. Amongst  the  works  referred 
to,  however,  we  £nd  an  omission  of  the 
name  of  William  Adams,  although  his  la- 
bors are  frequently  referred  to  throughout 
the  body  of  the  work. 

In  relation  to  the  discovery  of  subcuta- 
neous tenotomy,  the  author  relates  the 
steps  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection.    He  shows  the 


should  not  be  exposed,  its  section  should 
be  made  by  entering  the  knife  at  a  distance 
•/rom  the  tendon,  and  not  through  an  in- 
cision in  the  skin  parallel  to  it"  The 
above  are  Delpech's  worda  Belpech,  in 
dividing  the  tendo-Aohillee,  carried  out 
this  important  principle  in  the  following 
manner,  as  we  learn  firom  Mr.  Brodhurst's 
book:-~ 

''The  patient  being  laid  on  his  facei  the 
knife  was  passed  from  side  to  side  in  front 
of  the  tendon,  so  as  to  divide  the  skin  on 
bodi  sides  to  the  extent  of  one  inch  paral- 
Ua  to  the  tendon.  The  knife  was  then  ex- 
changed tor  a  convex  bistoury,  with  which 
tiM  tendon  was  divided  transrersely  from 


before  backward,  without  injury  to  the 
covering  skin.  Having  satisfied  mfsdf 
that  the  foot  could  now  be  flexed  on  the 
leg,  I  proceeded  to  fix  the  limb  in  the  ap- 
paratus at  the  same  angle  at  which  it  wts 
held  before  the  t>peraiion."--^pi  14. 

The  result  of  Delpech's  having  divided 
the  tendon  with  two  large  wounds, — ^name- 
ly, each  one  inch  in  length, — and  of  hav- 
ing satisfied,  himself  that  the  foot  could  be 
flexed  on  the  leg— which,  explained,  means 
that  whilst  the  wound  was  yet  fresh  he 
employed  probably  moderate  preasure  only, 
to  bend  the  foot,  and  thus  fhrtiier  exposed 
the  cellular  and  other  tissues  on  the  back 
of  the  leg, — ^was,  that  considerable  suppu- 
ration with  exfoliation  of  tendon  ensued, 
and  three  weeks  after  tKe  operation  only 
one  of  the  wounds  had  healed.      Some 
weeks  later,  after  the  form  of  the  Ibot  was 
restored  and  a  useAiI  member  was  obtained, 
abscesses  on  the  thigh  and  gn>in  farther 
embarrassed  the  credit  of  tenotomy.    In 
truth,  the  patient's  lilnb  had  been  jeopar- 
dised.   A  storm  of  censure  from  Belpech's 
contemporaries  arose;   and  although  he 
practised  orthooepdy  fourteen  years  after- 
ward, he  never  ventured  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration.    Tenotomy  is  known  to  have  been 
practised  by  Thilenius  in  1784,  Sartorius 
in  1806,  Miehaelis  in  1B09,  Ddpech,  in 
1816.    These  dates  show  that  individual 
surgeons  were  acquiring  increased  confi- 
great  merit  of  Delpech  in  laying  down  as  a  jdence  in  surgical  means  of  curing  deform- 
principle,  that  the  tendon  ''to  be  divided  ities  ;    but    the    unfavorable '  course   of 


Delpech^s  operation  evidently  discouraged 
the  profession ;  for  it  was  not  until  1830  or 
'81  that  Stromeyer  gave  liis  penetrating 
mind  to  the  discovery  of  the  reasons  of 
ill-success  in  Delpech's  operation. 

Compare,  now,  the  account  given  by  our 
author  of  Stromeyer's  first  operation: — 
The  patient  being  seated. 

'1  passed  (says  Stromeyer)  a  small 
curved-pointed  knife  behind  the  tendon, 
two  inches  ^bove  its  insertion,  the  back  of 
the  knife  toward  the  tibia,  and  its  cnUing 
edge  so  close  to  the  tendon  that  il  was  di- 
vided, in  introducing  the  knife,  with  » 
cracking  noise.  My  intention  of  tnaiing 
the  outer  toound  as  simall  as  jpouihle^  to  pre- 
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vent  the  entrance  of  atr,  and  to  avoid  suppu- 
ration and  ez/oUation  of  the  tendon,  waa 
perfectly  accomplished ;  for  the  point  of 
the  knife  only  passed  to  the  opposite  side, 
without  producing  a  bleeding  wound;  and 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  knife  was  on- 
ly as  broad  as  the  blade  itself.  .  .  .  .On 

the  third  day  the  wound  had  healed.*' — 
p.  18. 

This  was  indeed  the  discorery  of  subcu- 
taneous division  of  tendons,  an  operation 
which,  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  de- 
formities and  its  wide  application  to  other 
surgical  cases,  has  immortalized  Stro- 
meyer. 

We  do  not  remember  haring  read  a  de- 
scription of  the  varieties  oi  club-foot  in 
which  the  degrees  of  »varu8  are  so  nicely 
discriminated  as  by  our  author,*  for  ex- 
ample: 

**The  third  degree  of  vanis  is  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  congenital  varus;  the  foot  is 
inverted,  and  the  inner  edge  is  so  raised 
that  the  plantar  surface  describes  a  right 
angle,  or  nearly  right  angle,  with  the  hor- 
izon; the  dorsum  presents  outward,  and 
the  beel  is  elevated ;  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
shortened,  and  presents  an  unnaturally 
concave  and  irregular  surface.  The  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  extended  by 
the^  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  which  i^ 
slightly  retracted,  and  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  foot  are  more  retracted  than  in 
the  second  degree  of  varus." — p.  28. 

Mr.  Brodhurst  believes  rightly,  we  think, 
that  the  psychological  influences  in  the 
mother  explain  the  origin  of  congenital 
club-foot    He  says: 

*'I  have  known  so  many  instanoes  in 
which  emotion  has  been  the  cause  of  de- 
rangement in  the  system  of  the  foetus,  and 
cause  and  effect  been  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged in  some  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  and  without  waiting  for  dem- 
onstration of  the  eiHsct  until  the  termina- 
tion of  gestation,  that  I  cannot  doubt  its 
ioflnence." — p.  63. 

The  following  facts  are  interesting  and 
significant: — 

^^yhildren  who  are  bom  with  lihese  dis- 
tortions, are  flrequently  subject  to  convul- 


sive disorders;  and  the  recurrence  of  dis- 
tortion after  its  entire  removal,  whether  by 
operation  or  mechanical  treatment,  indi- 
cates the  persistance  of  nervous  irritation. 
There  is  an  inclination  to  the  recurrence 
of  distortion  after  restoration  of  the  limb 
in  every  instance  of  congenital  distortion. 
Occasionally,  it  returns  suddenly  at  the 
moment  of  an  epileptic  seizure,  or  on  the 
child  being  convulsed.'* — pt  57. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  often  ob- 
served children  affected  with  ordinary 
club-foot  become  the  subjects  x>f  convul- 
sions; but  we  have  noticed  that  infants 
born  with  complicated  and  numerous  dis- 
tortions generally  die  in  convulsions,  or 
other  symptoms  of  cerebro-spinal  disease. 
The  author  rightly  points  attention  to  the 
liability  of  recurrence  of  congenital  de- 
formity— we  would  have  added,  in  all  de- 
formities, whether  congenital  or  acquired. 

Mr.  Brodhurst  gives  also  an  encoura- 
ging view  of  spasmodic  non-congenital  de- 
formities, and  relates  an  interesting  obser- 
vation of  the  effect  of  the  eleefung  state  in 
removing  contractions,  which  will  remind 
the  physician  of  tlie  same  phenomenon  in 
severe  rhythmical  chorea    (p.  77.) 

The  directions  for  operations  are  clear 

and  sensible,  and  worthy  of  careful  peru- 
sal. 
Parents  may  less  grieve  over  the  birth 

of  a  child  affected  with  varus  when  it  is 
known  that  in  "infants,  removal  of  distor- 
tions is  so  complete  that  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  assert  with  precision  which 
foot  has  been  operated  on,  without  search- 
ing for  the  minute  cicatrices  of  the  punc- 
tures ;  and  not  only  is  the  shape  of  the 
foot  restored,  but  perfect  freedom  of  use  is 
also  gained." 

We  must  now  bring  this  article  to  a 
close,  not  without  stating  that  the  thiift- 
ing  practitioner  will  find  in  Kr.  Brod* 
hurst's  book  many  original  observations 
which  will  well  repay  perusal,  numerous 
statistical  tables,  interesting  to  the  patho 
legist  not  less  than  to  the  practlmng  sui^ 
geon,  and  many  suggestions  relative  to  tht 
nature  and  treatment  of  congenital  and 
non-congenital  distortions  which  noprao^ 
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titioner  should  neglect  to  consult  We 
cordially  congratulate  the  author  on  the 
successful  achievement  of  an  arduous  la- 
bor, and  the  art  of  orthopoedy  on  the  ad- 
dition to  its  literature  of  so  honorable  a 
production.  The  work  throughout  is  em- 
bellished with  a  large  number  of  well-ex- 
ecuted drawinga 


SELECTIONS     FROM    FAVORITE 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 


BY  BOBAOB  ORBBN,  ML  D. 


Among  the  remedies  obtained  from  the 
organic  or  vegetable  kingdom,  are  several 
therapeutic  agents  that  are  not  found  in 
many  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  which 
are  much  employed  and  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  many  American  practitioners. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  San- 
guinaria  Canadensit^  the  Actcea  Racemosa 
or  Cimtcifuga  Racemosa^  as  this  plant  is 
named  by  some  botanists,  and  the  Vera- 
trum  Ftrirfc,  or  American  Hellebore. 

The  Sanguinaria,  or  bloodroot,  has  long 
been  employed  as  an  excitant  and  altera- 
tive, and  is  a  favorite  remedy  with  many 
practitioners  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Western  States.  It  is  ordinarily  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  a  tincture ;  but  the 
officinal  ^  preparation  of  our  pharmaoo- 
poBias  (four  ounces  of  the  root  in  two  pints 
of  diluted  alcohol)  is  nearly  an  inert  pre- 
paration ;  and,  as  this  is  the  strength  of 
the  tincture  ordinarily  kept  and  dispensed 
'  by  our  apothecaries,  we  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  disappointment  in  the 
effects  of  this  remedy,*  which  has  occurred 
to  many  practitioners,  has  arisen  alto- 
gether from  the  fact,  that  they  have  pre- 
scribed a  preparation  too  weak  to  be  effi- 
cient We  have  used  the  sanguinaria  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  during  a  period 
of  many  years,  but  we  have  always  em- 
ployed the  saturated  tincture  (four  ounces 
of  the  braised  root  macerated  in  one  pint 
of  alcohol),  and  we  can  speak  with  much 
confidence  with,  regard  to  its  valuable  the- 
rapeutic properticBL 


The  following  combination  of  the  blood- 
root  with  the  compound  tincture  of  aloes, 
is  employed  by  some  experienced  practi- 
tioners in  Ohio,  in  the  treatm^t  of  a  torpid 
condition  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  a  de- 
rangement of  the  hepatic  organs,  and  is 
esteemed  an  excellent  eccoprotic: 

Qr  Saturated  tine,  bloodroot, 

Comp.  tine,  aloes— equal  parts.  M. 

From  30  to  60  drops  of  this  preparation 
may  be  administered  twice  daily.  It  tends 
to  improve  the  digestive  organs,  and  to  in- 
crease the  peristaltic  action. 

Qr  Saturated  tine  bloodroot. 
Wine  of  ipecac— equal  parts, 

To  which,  in  some  instances,  a  little  laud- 
anun  is  added. 

The  above  combination  is  employed  by 
many  Western  practitioners,  in  the  treatr 
ment  of  fevers,  and  is  considered  by  tbem 
a  most  excellent  febrifuge.  But  it  is  in 
the  treatment  of  sopie  kinds  of  cough,  de- 
pendent upon  bronchial  irritation,  that  we 
have  found  the  saturated  tincture  of  san- 
guinaria to  be  a  remedy  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, 

IK;  Tine,  of  bloodroot  3j 

Laudanum,  3ij 

Wine  of  ipecac  3vj 

Syrup  of  tolu  Jij 

Make  a  mixture,  of  which  take  from  30 

to  60  drops  four  times  a  day. 

In  catarrhal  affections,  and  in  cases  of 
troublesome  cough  following  influenza,  the 
above  preparation  may  be  given  with  much 
advantage.  We  have  employed  it  for 
many  years  to  mitigate  the  cough  in  the 
early  and  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 

We  are  assured  by  an  old  and  experi- 
enced physician  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  ha- 
bitual constipation  more  frequently  with 
the  following  pill,  than  with  any  other 
laxative : 

Jffc  Powdered  bloodroot, 

Powdered  rhubarb,  aa.    3] 
Soap  Bij 

Mix  and  make  into  a  mass  with  water,  to 

be  divided  into  thirty-two  pills,  of  which 

one  is  to  be  taken  morning  and  night 

The  Actaa  RacemoiO^  or  Cohosh^  or  Black 

Snakeroot — ^names  by  which  this  plant  is 
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Bometiraes  called — is  a  native  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Canadas.  It  has  been 
employed  as  a  popular  remedy  in  this 
country  for  many  years,  for  the  treatment 
of  pulmonary  diseases,  rheumatism,  cho- 
rea, anasarca,  etc.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  a  nostrum,  or  secret  remedy, 
which  obtained  great  celebrity  in  many 
of  the  New  England  States,  on  account  of 
its  success  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
was  composed  principally,  as  it  was  subse- 
quently ascertained,  of  a  saturated  tincture 
of  actsea  racemosa. 

We  find  this  remedy  to  be  held  in  high 
estimation  by  many  excellent  practitioners 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  treatment  of  the  above  named  and 
other  kindred  diseases.  During  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  we  have  em- 
pfoyed  the  actssa  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
remedies,  with  great  advantage. 

It  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  but  it  may  be  given  in  substance 
or  in  decoction.  The  saturated  tincture 
(four  ounces  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  al- 
cohol) should  only  be  employed.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from,  twenty  to  forty 
drops,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours, 
in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism. 

It0  powers  in  rheumatic  affections,  and 
ID  anasarca,  are  greatly  increased  by  ad- 
ministering  it  in  the  following  combination: 

Qr  Tine,  black  snakeroot  Sj 

Iodide  of  potassium  3ij 

Syrup  of  ipecac  Jj 

Spring  water  Jij 

Mix:  give  a  teaspoonful  three  or  four 
timee  a  day. 

In  chronic  bronchial  disease,  and  in  the 
early  stage  of  phthisis,  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  and  efficient  remedy, 
when  combined  with  an  anodyne,  and  the 
tincture  of  sangninaria 

Qr  Tine  black  snakeroot, 

Tine,  of  bloodroot,  aa.  Jj 
Sulphate  of  morphia  gr.  ij 
Syrup  of  gum  arabic  Jij 

Mix :  give  a  teaspoonful  when  the  cough 
ia  troublesome. 

In  the  treatment  of  chorea,  the  ctmtct- 


fuffa  has  been  extensively  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

After  free  purging  fbr  several  days,  pre* 
paratory  to  its  use,  many  practitioners  de- 
pend upon  this  remedy  for  the  cure  of  cho* 
rea  By  some  it  is  administered  in  the  form 
of  decoction. 

lift  Black  snakeroot  3j 

Boiling  water  Q| 

Make  a  decoction,  of  which  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

Other  practitioners  prefer  the  use  of  the 
powdered  root,  administering  it  in  doses 
of  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

In  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  the  following 
is  a  preferred  prescription,  and  has  been 
much  employed  by  an  experienced  practi- 
tioner in  Massachusetts : 

Ve  Tine,  black  snakeroot  Sj 

Tine  of  myrrh  3vj 
Laudanum. 

Tine  of  rea  pepper,    aa  3J 

Make  a  mixture;  take  thirty  or  forty  drops 
four  times  a  day. 

The  VcratruM  Vmde^  or  American  Hel- 
lebore,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  a  native  also  of  the 
Canadas.  The  plant  is  known  in  some 
places  as  Swamp  HelUbcre,  Mdian  Poke^  Ac. 
and  is  found  growing  in  swampy  places,  in 
meadows,  and  along  the  borders  of  water 
courses.  It  belongs  to  the  same  order  of 
plants  as  the  Colchicum  Antumnale,  and 
was  highly  recommended,  many  yean 
ago,  by  Prof.  Tully,  of  New  Haven,  as  a 
substitute  for  colchicum  in  the  treatment 
of  those  diseases  for  which  this  latter  rem- 
edy has  been  employed.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  public  attention  has  been  called 
especially  to  the  remedial  powers  of  the 
veratrum  viride,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Norwood, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  careful  attention  to  ascertain  the 
nature,  properties  and  uses,  of  this  power* 
ful  remedy;  and  whose  vast  experience  in 
its  use,  he  declares,  "fully  justifies  him  in 
confidently  asserting  to  the  profession,  that 
it  stands  unrivaled  as  a  curative  agent" 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Norwood,  as  to 
the  effects  of  veratrum  in  disease,  has  been 
corroborated  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
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physicians  in  the  South-west  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Tennessee  State  Medical 
Soeiety,  and  published  subsequently  in  the 
Kashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Prof.  C.  K.  Winston  asserts  that  the 
reratrum  viride  is  an  arterial  sedative  of 
high  power;  that  the  most  remarkable, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important 
physiological  effect  of  the  remedy  is  the 
reduction  of  the  heart's  action.  Th  e  pulse, 
he  affirms,  may  be  reduced  by  the  vera- 
trum,  "from  130  to  40  beats  in  the  minute, 
with  entire  safety  to.the  patient,  and  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  the  circulatory  or 
nervous  system." 

Employed  in  the  early  stage,  before  the 
occurrence  of  organic  lesions,  the  veratrum 
viride*  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  rheumatism, 
typhoid  fever,  pulmonary  iuflammation, 
and  in  the  phlegmasia  generally  it  is  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  valuable. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by 
Dr.  Norwood,  on  the  "Therapeutical  Pow- 
ers and  properties  of  Veratrum  Viride," 
the  author  reiterates  his  confidence  in  the 
great  value  of  the  remedy,  and  appends 
the  favorable  opinions  of  many  eminent 
physicians  of  the  South  and  West,  who 
have  employed  the  veratrum  with  great 
Sttccess  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  "We 
rely  on  it,"  writes  the  author,  "as  the  rem- 
edy in  typhoid  fever,  and  administer  it 
with  every  assurance  of  success  We  put 
the  patient  upon  the  free  use  of  it,  and 
prcas  it  until  every  symptom  is  controlled 
or  arrested.  Our  plan  is  to  reduce  the 
pulse  to  between  55  and  75  beats,  and  keep 
it  at  the  point  desired  night  and  day. 

In  some  cases  it  should  be  reduced  to 

at  least  the  natural  standard,  if  not  below 

it     By  this  kind  of  reduction,  the  febrile 

and  inflammatory  symptoms  vanish,  and 

the  patient  is  kept  quiet,  tranquil  and  com- 
forUble." 

In  pneumonitis,  Br.  Norwood  considers 
it  "as  much  a  specific  as  quinine  is  for  in- 
termittent fever;"  and  in  combination  with 
diuretics  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever, 
he  finds  it  "superior  to  all  other  remedies 
he  has  ever  tried."    With  regard  to  the 


power  of  the  veratrum  viride  to  reduce  the 

heart's  action,  no  doubt  whatever  can  re- 
main. 

We  have  employed  the  remedy  frequent- 
ly since  1851,  when  Dr.  Norwood  gave  us 
a  quantity  of  the  tincture  prepared  by  him- 
self It  has  never  failed  m  our  hands, 
when  properly  administered,  to  diminish 
arterial  action.  In  one  instance  of  tuber- 
culosis, a  pulse  of  120  was  reduced  to  58 
beats  in  a  minute,  and  kept  steadily  at  that 
point  day  after  day.  Its  effect,  as  an  arte- 
rial sedative,  has  been  fully  tested  by  our 
colleaguci  Prof.  Carnochan,  on  many  of 
his  patients  in  the  Emigrants'  Hospital 
In  one  case,  a  pulse  of  130  was  reduced  to 
68  in  fifteen  hours ;  and  in  a  case  of  artic- 
ular rheumatism,  the  exhibition  of  the 
tincture  in  doses  of  from  five  to  eight  drops 
every  three  hours,  a  pulse  of  120  was  re- 
duced to  30  in  fifteen  hours. 

The  saturated  tincture,  "made  by  mace- 
rating eight  ounces  of  the  dried  root  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  alcohol  for  at  least  two 
weeks,"  is  the  form  in  which  the  remedy 
is  usually  employed. 

In  the  following  combination,  the  tinc- 
ture is  adminii^tered  by  Dr.  Norwood : 

B:  Tine,  of  green  hellebore, 
Syrup  of  squill — equal  parts. 
Mix  thoroughly. 

Of  this  mixture,  to  an  adult  male,  Dr. 
Norwood  advises  to  begin  with  from  four 
to  six  drops,  increasing  the  amount  from 
one  to  two  drops  at  each  sobseqnent  dose, 
until  the  pulse  is  reduced,  or  nausea  and 
vomiting  are  occasioned,  when  the  medi- 
cine is  to  be  diminished  one-half,  and  con- 
tinued so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  return  of  the  symptoma  In  females, 
commence  with  from  three  to  four  drops, 
and  increase  as  above  until  the  necessary 
result  is  obtained. 

When    administered    to    children,  the 

remedy  is  given  in  the  following  proper^ 
tions: 

Qr  Tine,  of  green  hellebore    iea 

Syrup  of  squill  J^aa 

Mix  well 

From  two  to  three  drops  of  thia  combi- 
nation may  be  administered  to  children 
(from  one  to  two  or  three  years  old)  ac- 
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cording  to  age,  increasing  one  drop  at  each 
sobeequeDt  potion,  until  arterial  action  is 
reduced,  or  nausea  or  vomiting  occasioned. 
When  the  veralrum  is  administered  too 
freely,  nausea  and  vomiting  will,  in  some 
instances,  be  very  serere,  and  will  be  at 
tended  with  prostration,  and  great  coldness 
of  the  surface.  When  these  symptoms  oc- 
cur, they  are  promptly  relieved  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  opiate  and  brandy  or 
any  of  the  alooholic  stimulanta — Medical 
Monthly. 


POISONING   BY  ACONITE,  BY  AL- 
LEGEI)  SPIRITUAL  COMMUNI- 
CATION. 


BT  WAhtWm  CBAJXSlSQj  IC  D. 


Mr. ,  aged  nearly  forty,  had  a  chron- 
ic dysentery  for  fourteen  montha  It  was 
replaced  by  rheumatism,  and  this  by  par- 
alysis. He  recently  met  with  a  lady  who 
was  suffering  severely  from  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  who  said  ehe  had  found  much 
relief  from  an  examining  medium.  He 
asked  the  lady  what  physician  had  ap- 
peared on  her  behalf.    She  said  Dr. , 

the  same  friend  of  mine  who  appeared  in 
the  cases  communicated  in  my  paper  on 
spiritualism,  published  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Journal. 

Mr. was  induced  to  visit  the  medi- 
um referred  to,  Mrs.  C.  He  paid  the  dol- 
lar, and  tlie  sitting  began.  Paper  and 
pencil  were  at  hand,  and  he  was  requested 
to  listen  to  the  oracle.  Br. being  de- 
clared present,  he  was  asked  what  were 

lir. *s  complaints.     He  had  "liver" — 

a  tender  and  inflamed  spine,  viz :  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  column,  and  lame  leg& 
The  latter  trouble  was  obvious  enough. 
The  diagnosis  was  summarily  settled,  and 

remedies  were  next  demanded*    Mr. 

was  desired  to  take  the  pencil,  and  to  write 
down  the  prescriptiona  They  were  as  fol- 
lowa     The  original  is  before  me: 

''Arnica  plaster  across  the  small  of  the 
back." 

"One  quart  of  cider,  i  oz.  pleurisy  root, 


14  oz,  sweet  flag;   i  oz.    aconite   root 
Stand  in  the  cider  four  days;  then  use  a. 
wine  glass  full  three  times  a  day." 

"Bathe  in  warm  salt-water  twice  a  week, 
rubbing  well." 

"Obtam  some  volatile  ointment  at  Wil- 
liam K  Brown's." 

"Bottle  peach  cordial — take  a  wine  glass 
full  twice  a  day." 

,Mr. said  that  he  had  read  the  re> 

cipes  and  directions  again  and  again  to 
Mr&  C,  and  she  answered. him  each  time 
that  he  had  written  them  down  correctly. . 

I  was  called  to  see  Mr. June  8, 1857; 

found  him  in  great  distress.  He  was  sit- 
ting, but  rose,  and  attempted  to  walk.  So 
unmanageable  was  his  muscular  power 
that  he  could  keep  in  no  one  direction — 
throwing  his  arms  and  legs  about  in  utter 
confusion.  His  face  was  livid,  without 
expression,  and  as  if  dead.  It  was  cold. 
Sight  at  times  was  gone,  and  when  he 
could  see  one  person  in  motion  represented 
many,  producing  such  confusion  that  he 
begged  every  one  to  remain  at  rest  The 
pupils  were  dilated  almost  to  their  edges. 
Speech  was  difficult  at  first,  and  then  be- 
came impossible,  or  so  difficult  and  painful 
that  he  begged  not  to  be  spoken  to.  The 
jaws  were  sometimes  locked,  and  the 
tongue  stiff  and  unmanageable. 

BespiratioQ  was  laborious,  and  some- 
time seemed  impossible,  so  distreasing  was 
it  to  breatlie  Constant  demands  were 
made  for  the  fan.  The  pulse  at  times 
could  not  be  felt  When  felt,  it  was  slow, 
irregular,  and  very  small ;  in  number 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  It  was  for  some 
time  felt  in  the  right  wrist  Its  irregularis 
ty  was  singular.  Thus,  Tor  two  or  three 
beats  it  was  regular,  then  intermitted,  then 
two  or  three  very  rapid  beats.  Sometimes 
they  were  between  forty  and  fifty.  Hia 
natural  pulse,  in  health,  was  about  eighty. 
There  was  tingling,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
limbs  being  asleep  Slight  nausea,  but 
neither  vomiting  nor  purging. 

One  symptom  was  especially  distressing. 
This  was  a  feeling  as  if  tlie  abdomen  were 
bound  round  with  a  rope,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  being  as  large  as  a  barrel. 
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and  that  it  would  certainly  buret ;  the  ab- 
dominal walls  being  as  hard  as  a  board. 

I  asked  for  the  cause  of  these  symp- 
toms, and  learnt  that  at  seven  a.  h,  he 
had  taken  a  wine  glass  of  the  aconite  mix- 
ture. He  complained  of  unusual  sensa- 
tions immediately  after,  but  went  to  break- 
fkst,  which  was  two  tumblers  of  water  and 
one  and  a  half  small  fish  balls,  and  a 
Bmall  bit  of  bread.  He  found  himself 
more  comfortable  while  walking,  and 
walked  to  his  place  of  business,  a  short 
distance.  He  attempted  to  write,  but  fail- 
ed, and  walked  home  again.  Again  he 
went  to  his  office,  his  wife  with  him,  but 
having  entered  the  street  door,  he  could 
proceed  no  further,  and  sat  down.  His 
wife  called  a  friend  down,  and  he  walked 
home  again.  He  was  barely  conscious  of 
this:  he' knew  he  was  on  the  sidewalk, 
but  did  not  see  it  Upon  reaching  his 
house,  some  brandy  was  given  him,  and  I 
was  sent  for.  I  was  told  that  the  wine 
glass  of  medicine  contained  much  of  the 
powder  which  was  put  to  the  cider ;  this 
last  had  fermented,  and  the  powder  had 
been  forced  up  by  the  process,  and  remain* 
ed  suspended  in  the  froth  which  filled  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 

Such  were  the  symptoms,  and  such  was 
the  poisonous  mixture  swallowed  immedi- 
ately before  their  appearance.  The  suffer- 
er said  he  was  dying ;  and  no  one,  having 
seen  and  examined  him,  could  much  ques- 
tion what  he  said. 

An  emetic  of  wine  and  ipecacuanha  and 
sulphate  of  sine  was  given,  which,  in  a 
few  minutes,  produced  thorough  vomiting. 
The  matter  vomited  a  cream-colored,  gru- 
el-like fluid.  Warm  water  was  n  ext  given, 
which  some  time  after  was  vomited.     Mr. 

experienced  some  relief,  as  soon  as  he 

could  say  anything.  It  was  vision  that 
improved  first  "I  can  see  the  light;  I 
can  faintly  distinguish  objecta"  Great 
pleasure  was  expressed  at  the  change. 
Still,  there  was  scarcely  any  pulse — in  the 
left  wrist  none  could  be  detected,  and  the 
coldness  continued.  Brandy  was  in  con- 
stant use,  the  glass  being  carried  to  his 
mouth,  he  being  incapable  of  holding  it 


At  length  reaction  began  to  declare  itr 
self.  He  became  conscious  of  being  cold, 
and  stopped  the  fan,  and  begged  that  the 
windows  might  be  closed.  The  pulse  in 
the  right  wrist  became  more  distinct,  and 
occasionally  it  was  perceived  in  the  left. 
It  was  irregular  after  a  singular  manner. 
Thus :  for  two  or  three  beats  it  was  regu- 
lar, then  two  quick  beats  and  a  pause. 
When  the  pulse  could  be  counted,  it  was 

between   forty  and  fifty.      Mr.  said 

his  pulse  in  health  was  between  80  and  90. 
Said  he,  *'I  am  now  conscious  of  the  mo- 
tion of  blood  in  my  veins.  It  seems  as  if 
it  was  slowly  passing  through  them." 
The  abdominal  muscles  at  length  began 
to  relax.  Some  color  returned  to  the  lips 
and  warmth  to  the  head.  But  in  these 
last  three  particulars,  reaction  latest  ap- 
peared.   At  noon  Mr. was  found  very 

comfortable. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
aconite  were  wanting.  There  was  no  vom- 
iting or  purging.  There  was,  or  had  been, 
some  nausea,  but  this  was  not  felt  when 

Mr. was  first  seen  by  me.     Nearly 

three  hours  had  passed  since  the  poison 
was  swallowed,  and  fatal  symptoms  were 
fearfully  present  They  disappeared  under 
the  treatment  employed. 

June  9th.     Called  on  Mr. .    He 

had  gone  to  his  office,  and,  except  weak- 
ness, was  reported  well. 

June  10th.     Mr. called  upon  me, 

and  stated  some  facts  not  before  known  by 
me.  Among  other  things  he  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  "examining  me- 
dium," and  ^ave  permission  to  publish  his 
name  and  that  of  the  "medium,"  if  it  would 
do  anything  to  check  this  wide  spread  and 

most  dangerous  form  of  delusion  and  im- 
position. 

The  prescriptions  of  my  late  friend,  Dr. 
,  as  reported  in  my  paper  on  spiritual- 
ism in  a  late  journal,  were  at  least  inno- 
cent "To  sit  in  the  sun,  and  drink  no 
wine,"  and  simple  herb  teas,  could  hurt  no- 
body. Whose  spirit  it  was  which  appear- 
ed to  Mrs.  C.  when  Mr. was  prescrib- 
ed for,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  he  came  very  near  killing  his  patient 
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And  a  qnesUon  may  arise,  what  would 
liaTo  been  done  kad  death,  so  fearAiUy 
near,  occurred. — Boston  Med,  JoumaL 


Part  3.-£ditorial. 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 


Our  readers  will  find  the  annual  An- 
nouncement of  this  college  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal  No  changes  occur  in  the 
Faculty,  except  the  exchanging  of  the 
chairs  of  Surgery  and^  Practice.  Prof. 
Freeman  now  fills  the  chair  of  Practice 
and  Medical  Pathology,  and  Prof.  Newton 
that  of  Surgery ;  Prof.  Powell  taking  the 
Emeritus  relation  of  Cerebral  Physiology. 

We  learn  that  every  member  of  the 
Faculty  will  be  in  the  city  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  The  college 
edifice  and  all  the  necessary  facilities  are 
in  ample  order,  with  every  advantage  here 
that  can  be  found  at  any  medical  college. 


CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


The  students  of  the  Institute  will  have 
ample  clinical  advantages.  They  will  be 
able  to  see,  from  the  chairs,  of  Practice 
and  Surgery,  the  modes  of  treatment  taught 
in  the  college  fblly  demonstrated  at  the 
college  clinic,  and  if  they  desire,  will  also 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital 


A  DEAD  MAN  TO  GIVE  A  COURSE 
OF  LECTURES. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  PROF 
JOHN  LOCKE. 


We  have  received  a  publicatimi  bearing 
tliia  title,  from  the  pen  of  M.  B.  Wright, 
IL  D.,  and  have  perused  it  with  much  in- 
terest Dr.  Wright  is  a  fluent  and  forcible 
writer,  and  he  has  done  Aill  justice  to  Dr. 
Locke  in  this  work.  We  would  recom- 
mend it  lo  all  the  medical  profession. 


We  have  just  received  a  circular  from 
C.  H.  Cleaveland,  one  of  the  chief  "bogus 
stock  operators,"  in  which  his  name  and 
others  are  associated  with  that  of  a  dead 
man,  announcing  that  they  will  give  lec- 
tures to  all  who  will  attend.  Now  this  is 
a  little  further  into  spiritualism  than  we 
had  supposed  any  one  had  gone  since  the 
Boston  committee  made  their  report 


PROF.  G.  W.  L.  BitfKLEY. 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  the 
many  friends  of  Prof  Bickley,  that  he  has 
so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  be  able 
to  visit  the  Springs  of  Virginia,  where  he 
will  remain  for  a  time,  in  order  to  improve 
his  condition;  after  which  he  purposes 
visiting  his  old  homestead  and  family  in 
eastern  Virginia,  and  may  not  be  in  Cin- 
cinnati before  the  commencement  of  the 
session. 


FEMALE  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 


While  we  do  not  oppose  the  medical 
education  of  ladies,  we  would  advise  all 
such  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
ample  opportunities  now  afforded  them  at 
medical  schools  established  for  their  ex- 
clusive benefit 

We  are  informed  that  hereafter  no  fe- 
male students  will  be  admitted  in  the  £c- 
lecUc  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati 


LIFE  INSURANCE, 


The  importance  of  this  institution  is 
fully  set  forth  in  an  article  in  this  number. 
We  would  advise  every  physician  to  have 
a  few  thousand  on  his  life  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  in  case  of  death.  This^will 
be  a  more  reliable  income  than  a  bushel 
basket  full  of  such  notes  and  bills  as  are 
to  be  found  among  the  assets  of  any  ph^* 
sician. 
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HOMOEOPATHY. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  repub- 
lication of  Dr.  Lee's  work  on  this  subject, 
which  we  have  commenced  on  page  351. 
It  will  be  continued  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. This  is  a  master  argument,  and 
one  that  no  homoeopath  has  yet  answered. 


DR  GRISWOLD  ON  GONORRHEA. 


In  this  article  the  Doctor  has  expressed 
some  rather  novel  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  gonorrhea.  From  our  own 
observation,  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
disease  can  be  produced  by  leucorrhea. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


We  have  several  communications  on 
hand,  which  will  appear  in  future  numbers. 


UNION  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL   SOCI- 
ETY OF  CLERMONT  COUNTY. 


We  attended  a  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
association  on  the  18th  ultimo.  Several 
papers  were  read  by  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  practical  subjects,  and  many 
topics  of  interest  were  introduced  and  ably 
discussed.  We  were  highly  pleased  to  see 
the  interest  manifested  in  medical  progress. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  will  appear 
in  the  September  number  of  this  Journal. 


DRS.  CLEAVELAND  AND  COMINGS. 


On  page  360  of  this  number,  will  be 
seen  Dr.  Comings'  notice  of  Dr.  Cleave- 
land's  compilation  of  tlie  views  of  many 
physicians  on  the  use  of  mercurials  in 
syphilis;  yet,  after  all  this,  he  does  not 
change  the  views  as  published  in  the 
Northern  Lancet  in  1856,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  article.  If  he  is  him- 
self opposed  to  the  use  of  mercury,  why 
does  he  not  say  so  7  This  Dr.  Comings 
asked  him  to  do  at  the  time;  he  did  not, 


nor  does  he  now.  Dr.  Comings  was  right 
in  this  matter,  in  exposing  Dr.  Cleaveland's 
attempt  to  carry  water  on  both  shoolden. 


A    SNAKE     REMOVED     FROM    A 
WOMAN'S    STOMACH. 

The  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos  gives  an 
account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
triumphs  of  angling  ever  performed  since 
the  piscatory  art  was  first  practised.  The 
feat  was  nothing  else  than  the  removal  of 
a  snake  from  the  stomach  of  a  Mra  E. 
Ryan,  by  Dr.  Myers,  of  Logansport,  with 
his  patent  tapeworm  trap. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of 
the  transaction : — Mrs.  E.  Ryan,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  has 
been  severely  afflicted  for  four  years  with  a 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  as  though  there 
was  some  reptile  moving  in  it  During 
that  time  she  was  treated  for  various  dis- 
eases by  numerous  physicians  of  skill,  and 
by  several  for  tapeworm.  Hearing  of 
Dr.  Myers'  new  process  for  the  removal  of 
parasites  from  the  human  stomach,  Mrs. 
R  went  to  Logansport  and  placed  herself 
under  his  charga  Within  two  weeks  Dr. 
M.  removed  from  her  stomach  a  snake 
about  three  and  a  half  f^t  long,  and  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  relieved 
her  of  all  her  suffering,  instead  of  aggra- 
vating it,  as  had  been  the  result  of  previous 
treatment  she  received.  During  the  latter 
part  of  her  illness  she  was  unable  to  at- 
tend to  the  domestic  cares  of  her  family, 
or  even  to  take  care  of  herself  It  requir- 
ed two  hours  to  prepare  for  retiring  at 
night;  an  equal  time  transpired  before  she 
could  lie  down,  and  often  she  was  deprived 
of  sleep  for  nights  together.  Frequently 
she  would  walk  the  floor  until  exhausted, 
because  unable  to  lie  down  without  the 
most  excruciating  pain«  Mrs.  Ryan's  own 
words  are,  that  her  sufferings  were  such 
that  she  often  prayed  for  death  to  relieve 
them.  Mra  K  supposes  she  swallowed 
the  snake,  which  ^as  apparently  of  the 
water  species,  while  drinking  from  a  spring 
in  the  eveningi  at  her  former  residence 
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west  of  Fort  Wayne.  She  leA  the  care  of 
Dr.  H.  for  home,  feeling  *ub  though  she 
was  saved  from  worse  than  death. 


INDIANA  STATE  BCLECTIC  MEDI- 
CAL MEETING*  INDIANAPOLIS, 
JUNE  30,  1867. 

A  meeting  of  Eclectic  physicians  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  was  held  at  Indianapolis, 
June  30th,  1857,  as  per  arrangement,  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  a  State  Medical 
Association.  On  motion,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Kendrick  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  0. 
H.  Kendrick  was  appointed  Secretary. 
After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  from  the 
Chair,  explaining  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  following  resolution  was  offered 
by  Dr.  G.  L.  Gibbs,  of  New  Albany,  and 
was  adopted: 

^^Ruolved^  That  this  Association  shall 
be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  of  Indiana." 

On  motion  of  J>x*  Merrill,  of  Indianapo* 
lis,  it  was 

^^Resolvedf  That  the  permanent  officers 
of  this  Association  '  be  one  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  one  Recording  Secre- 
tary, one  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  one 
Treasurer.'* 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  permanent  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz:  Wm.  H.  Kendrick,  President; 
G.  L.  Gibbs  and  J.  W.  Young,  Vice  Preti* 
deaU;  O.  H.  Eendrick,  J?ecor<^tn^  Secre- 
tary; J.  N.  Green,  Corresponding  Secretary] 
and  L.  Abbott,  Ireasurer, 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  J.  F. 

Merrill,  a  D  McCann,  and  J.  W.  Young, 

a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and 

roles  of  order  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting. 

^^Resolvedf  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meetiog,  with  the  names  of  the  members 
present,  be  sent  to  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Journal,  American  Medical  Journal,  Col- 
lege Journal,  and  Physio-Medical  Beeorder 
for  publication. 

^^Besolved,  That  this  convention  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  each 


faculty  of  the  different  Beform  schools  of 
medicine  of  Cincinnati,  to  meet  with  us  at 
our  next  regular  meeting." 

"Re8(dvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
vention be  tendered  to  the  trustees  of  the 
church,  for  the  use  of  their  house  during 
the  sitting  of  this  convention." 

^^Resolvedj  That  this  meeting  do  now 
adjourn,  to  meet  again  during  the  ap- 
proaching State  fair,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  officei's  of  the  Association. 

Names  of  Members  Present.  ' 

J.  W.  Young,  Gosport 
G.  L  Gibbs,  New  Albany. 
8.  D.  McCann,  Greenwood. 
I*  Abbott,  Indianapolis. 
D.  Rollin  Malone,  Harrodsburg. 
U.  N.  Mallette,  Bedford 
J.  H.  Canada,  Greensborongh. 
J.  W.  Jay,  Baysville. 
C.  C.  Austin,  Greeneborough. 
J.  F.  Merrill,  Indianapolis. 
Wm.  H.  Eendrick,  Indianapolis. 
J.  N.  Green,  Indianapolis. 
S.  M.  Weaver,        " 
O.  H.  Kendrick,     " 

Biddle,  Franklin. 

J.  C.  Dixon,  Attica. 

Wm.  H.  Kbndrict,  Pres, 
0.  H.  Kbndsiok,  See, 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  determina- 
tion to  establish  this  Association  upon  a 
high  standard  of  medical  qualifications,  as 
well  as  moral  worth.  This  is  a  good  move, 
and  we  really  hope  that  the  Eclectic  pro- 
fession will  take  up  this  matter  and  never 
rest  until  not  only  the  profession,  but  the 
pi^blic  at  large,  may  know  who  are  really 
qualified  to  practice  the  healing  art — who 
they  may  rely  upon  under  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  relation  which 
the  public  hold  to  the  profession. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
more  important  to  the  profession  to  know 
themselves  who  are  really  high-tonedy 
qualified  and  successful  practitioners — 
men  who  are  above  all  those  little  petty 
differences  which  so  oflen  mar  the  interest 
and  usefulness  of  medical  men.  One  bad 
man  in  the  profession  will  do  more  ipjuxy 
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than  can  be  overcome  bv  hundreds  of  the 
best  men  in  onr  ranks,  and  such  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  produce  discord  and 
trouble,  caring  but  little  with  whom  or  for 
what,  BO  they  can  become  notorious,  hop- 
ing that  such  notoriety  will  hide  their  igno- 
rance, and  allow  them  an  opportunity  to 
pass  unexposed.  The  Eclectic  profession 
should,  by  al]  means,  labor  to  rid  itself  of 
such  men— of  all  mongrelism,  and  in  fact, 
of  every  man  who  will  not  stand  up  to  the 
last  for  the  great  truths  and  principles  of 
medical  reform.  To  this  we  know  that  no 
reasonable  and  honorable  man  will  object; 
no  one  who  really  appreciates  the  high  and 

responsible  position  which  is  assumed  by 
the  physician. 

We  must  have  workers— those  who  are 
able  by  their  works  to  show  to  all  observ- 
ers, that  they  are  no  pretenders  *,  that  they 
are  willing  to  compare  statistics;  that  they 
rely  upon  facts  obtained  from  real  observa- 
tion and  practical  experience.  Away  with 
all  ethereal  speculation,  and  let  us  have 
real  facts,  one  of  which  is  worth  volumes 
of  what  some  call  ^^tkeary  or  real  science,*' 
In  medicine,  nothing  is  really  valuable, 
unless  there  is  a  practicability  about  it 
No  man  ever  knew  the  property  of  a  sin- 
gle article  in  the  materia  medica,  until  it 
had  been  used ;  no  man  ever  knew  the  or- 
ganization of  any  part  of  the  human  body 
until  he  had  studied  and  demonstrated 
it;  no  man  could  ever  classify  disease, 
or  give  a  rational  reason  for  such  arrange- 
ment, without  carefhlly  studying  and  ob- 
serving the  same ;  and  yet  we  find  hun- 
dreds who  never  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  thus  schooled.  And  while  men  of 
science,  ripe  scholars  and  good  practition- 
ers, bemg  thus  by  making  use  of  the  pro- 
per means  of  obtaining  such  knowledge, 
fear  and  tremble,  when  attempting  to  dis- 
charge their  duty,  lest  by  som»;  misman- 
agement, from  not  understanding  as  they 
should  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  others 
rush  headlong,  fearless  and  regardless  of 
consequences,  and  kill  by  the  hundred; 
and  yet  they  claim  not  only  the  right  to  be 
considered  by  physicians  as  their  equals, 
but  that  the  public  should  continue  to  be- 


stow their  patronage  upon  them.  For  all 
such  failures  th'e  profession  has  to  be  more 
or  less  responsible,  for  the  public  eye  is 
not  always  open  to  the  real  condition  of 
such  facts. 

We  do  once  more  appeal  to  the  entire 
medical  profession,  tmd  especially  our  own 
branch,  to  clear  itself  of  all  dishonorable 
pretenders.  Let  us  have  a  clear  fountain, 
and  the  stream  will  necessarily  be  pure. 

We  hope  to  see  all  who  intend  to  make 
medicine  a  profession,  qualify  themselves 
for  it,  and  never  rest  satisfied  until  they 
have  obtained  its  highest  honors  by  being 
fully  prepared  to  treat  diseases,  and  hav- 
ing cured  their  patients  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  will 
not  leave  the  body  in  a  permanently  im- 
paired condition. 

We  hope  to  see  Associations  for  this 
purpose  in  every  State  and  county,  and  a 
perfect  union  among  all  real  and  well 
qualified  reformera  If  this  was  done,  it 
#ouId  be  the  means  of  saving  fh>m  an  un- 
timely grave,  hundreds  of  the  human  fam- 
ily every  year. 


CONCENTRATED    REMEDIEa 


BT  W.   M.   IN0ALU9,  M.   D. 


[The  following  communication  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  in  the  proper 
department] 

Among  the  many  improvements  in  the 
various  branches  of  our  profession,  none 
claims  our  attention  more  than  the  new 
remedies  now  being  introduced  into  prao* 
tice. 

There  is  no  department  in  our  profession 
which  elicits  more  inquiry,  than  that  of 
organic  chemistry,  in  isolating  the  active 
principles  of  our  vegetable  materia  medica, 
and  I  am  happy  to  believe  it  is  winning 
laurels  in  favor  of  a  sanative  practice  of 
medicine. 

We  are  informed  by  the  process  institti- 
ted  to  dispose  of  the  inert  principles  of 
plants,  that  the  medical  properties  consisty 
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in  8ome  instanceB,  in  three  diBtinct  qnali- 
ties  of  the  plant,  which  are  necessary  to 
receive  the  medicinal  properties,  and  affect 
the  human  organism  in  the  same  manner 
we  find  the  crude  article  exerting  its  bene- 
ficial effects  in  controlling  dif^ease. 

We  find  a  great  variation  among  medi- 
cal men,  in  forming  an  estimation  of  the 
value  of  certain  vegetable  remedies  in  the 
crude  form,  owing  to  th»  great  variation 
of  the  amount  of  the  active  principles 
they  contain ;  but  by  the  process  of  isola- 
tion, and  a  recombination,  we  are  certain 
of  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  the  remedy 
we  prescribe. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  for  the 
minuteness  of  the  dose  of  the  remedies 
presented  in  a  concentrated  form,  they 
claim  our  attention,  but  the  certainty  of 
the  effect  recommends  them  to  the  favora- 
ble consideration  of  all  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 

We  are  in  favor  of  this  process  of  isola- 
ting active  principles,  and  obtaining  all  the 
medical  properties  of  the  plant,  and  then 
combining  them,  which  constitutes  a  pro- 
cess designed  to  obtain  all  the  medical 
qualities  of  the  crude  articles,  and  calcula- 
ted to  give  general  satisfaction  in  clinical 
practice. 

We  are  proud  to  hail  medical  agent 
after  medical  agent,  in  this  new  field  of 
labor,  and  the  cause  is  not  losing  adhe- 
rents on  acconnt  of  a  lack  of  interest,  but 
everyday  trightens  the  prospect  of  an- 
other grand  achievement  in  the  science 
of  organic  jchemistry. 

Many  who  were  once  the  violent  oppo- 
aen  of  the  Eclectic  practice  of  medicine, 
are  favorably  inclined  toward  our  reme- 
dies, and  ultimately  will  approve  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  practice. 

We  have  now  a  valuable  list  of  concen- 
trated remedies,  numbering  nearly  fifly,  re- 
liable, and  claiming  our  attention  in  the 
treatment  of  disease:  The  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  profession  to  test  the  virtues  of 
the  organic  remedies  is  increasing,  and  the 
only  method  to  bring  tliese  remedies  into 
notice,  that  all  may  become  acquainted 
with  their  therapeutic  value,  is  to  report 


through'  our  medical  journals,  the  experi- 
ence of  each  member  of  the  profession. 

I  have  been  testing  the  medical  properties 
of  senicin,  as  a  remedy  in  urinary  diseases, 
also  amenorrhcea,  dysmenorrhoea,  &c,  and 
am  fully  satisfied  as  to  its  superiority  over 
any  other  remedy  I  have  ever  used  in  the 
diseases  specified.  I  have  used  it  in  gon- 
orrhoea in  connection  with  hydrastin  and 
iodide  of  potassa,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions, with  success. 

Qr  Senecin  grs.  xij 

Hydrastin  vj 

Pow.  iod  potassa  xxx    M 

Divide  into  6  powders;  take  one  three 
times  per  day. 

I  have  also  used  podophyllin  with  a  bet- 
ter result,  in  the  following  form,  in  de- 
rangements of  the  liver, 

Qr  Podophyllin        grs.  isa 
Leptandrin  vig 

Sugar  of  milk  viij        M 

Triturate  well  and  make  into  four  pow- 
ders; take  one  every  three  hours,  until 
f^ee catharsis  is  produced;  as  an  altera- 
tive, one  night  and  morning.  This  is  its 
acceptable  a  preparation,  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  as  I  have  ever  used  of  podophyl- 
lum. 

We  have  a  variety  of  valuable  concen- 
trated agents,  and  many  of  them  are  in 
general  use  by  the  profession ;   let  each 
member  report  his  success,  and  modes  of 
combination. 

I  have  found  the  concentrated  agents  of 
B.  Keith  k  Co.,  reliable  as  far  as  I  have 
used  them,  and  from  the  manner  of  isola- 
tion persued  by  them,  preferable. 

I  am  aware  that  much  has  been  said 
and  written  concerning  these  remedies,  but 
the  only  means  of  testing  their  qualities, 
is  to  give  them  a  trial  in  clinical  practice, 
as  this  course  will  satisfy  the  many  doubts 
in  regard  to  their  purity.  I  have  used  quite 
a  large  number  of  them,  and  am  satisfied 
that  they  are  reliable  agents. 

F.  D.  Hill,  Wm.  S.  MerrelJ,  and  T.  C. 
Thorp's  concentrated  medicines  are  quite 
extensively «u8ed  in  the  West)  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  give  good  satisfaction.  Mer- 
relVs  bronchial  elixir,  oomp.  syr  stillingia, 
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are  preferable  to  any  others  I  have  used, 
manufactured  in  the  West 

There  are  many  other  concentrated  rem- 
edies of  which  I  might  speak,  concerning 
their  modus  operandi  and  modes  of  combi- 
nation, which  I  have  preferred,  from  along 
course  of  experiments,  but  I  prefer  to  hear 
from  others  through  the  medium  of  your 
Taluable  journal. 

The  Eclectic  practice  of  medicine,  by  its 
grand  achievements  in  organic  chemistry, 
in  bringing  out  the  valuable  list  of  reme- 
dies which  it  has  introduced  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  reared  a  monument 
noble  in  iis  proportions,  beautiful  in  its 
design,  and  one  commanding  the  admira- 
tion of  all  intelligent  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  of  the  age. 

This  spirit  of  inquiry  has  but  just  com- 
menced eliciting  the  genius  of  modern 
progress;  its  zenith  is  far,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  the  discriminating  eye  of  Ameri- 
can exploration  beholds  the  prize,  and  with 
an  eager  grasp  seizes  every  favorable  op- 
portunity to  overcome  the  various  difficul- 
ties that  interfere  with  its  rapid  progress. 

We  all  have  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  Reform;  let  us  prove  worthy  of  the  no- 
ble cause  we  have  espoused,  and  never  fal- 
ter by  the  way,  and  soon  we  shall  behold 
its  graceful  folds  floating  over  every  ham- 
let within  the  borders  of  our  happy  land. 

Olive  Branchy  0.,  July,  1857. 

PROF.  W.  BURNHAM. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  eK* 
tract  from  the  Medical  Worlds  that  this 
gentleman  has  resigned  hia  position  in  the 
Worcester  Medical  seiiool. 

^'Dr.  Walter  Burnham,  Professor  of  Sur- 

fery  in  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution, 
as  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 
He  is  a  successful  operator,  and  a  man  of 
decided  genius  in  the  line  of  his  vocation. 
After  the  Ions  service  of  seven  years,  the 
trustees  will  nnd  it  difficult  to  engine  the 
services  of  a  more  devoted  laborer  m  the 
chair  thus  vacated." 

Dr.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  re- 
formers in  the  country,  a  fine  surgeon,  and 
one  who  commands  the  esteem  of  his  ac- 


quaintances. While  we  have  no  personal  ' 
acquaintance  with  him,  we  will  ever  re- 
member the  honorable  and  dignified  course 
he  pursued  in  refusing  to  co-operate  with 
the  bogus  stock  operators  of  this  city,  after 
he  learned  that  his  appointment  had  been 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  by  men  who,  at  the  same  Ume, 
had  about  as  much  control  of  the  college, 
legally  or  morally,  as  the  Devil  had  of  the 
world  which  he  promised  to  our  Savior,  if 
he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him.  . 
These  men  would  have  used  Dr.  B.  in  any 
way,  could  they  but  have  gained  their  point, 
the  destruction  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute. But  when  the  courts  of  the  coun* 
try  pronounced  upon  and  exposed  this 
fraud,  and  ordered  the  sherifi'  to  cancel 
their  bogus  stock,  they  had  to  give  in  and 
take  the  back  track,  some  of  whom  have 
not  been  in  the  city  for  months,  nor  do  we 
believe  they  will  until  certain  legal  matters 
are  settled. 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM—DIARRHEA. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  cases  of  this 
class  of  disease  are  very  common  among 
small  children.  We  have  found  the  syrup 
of  rhubarb  and  potasea — ^neutralizing  cor- 
dial—among our  Vest  remedies  in  both 
these  afiectioDs;  and  as  all  oar  readers 
may  not  have  the  formula,  we  give  it  be- 
low, as  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Beach,  of 
New  York,  and  as  it  is  now  made  and 
used  by  the  profession.  Those  who  have 
not  used  this  simple  compound  will  no 
doubt,  after  trying  it,  continue  to  use  it^ 

"SvBirpus  Rhbi  btPotas&s.  Syrup  of 
Rhubarb  and  Potassa.  Neutralizing  Cor- 
dial. 

*'Take  of  best  India  rhubarb,  in  coarse 
powder,  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  each 
one  pound;  cinnamon,  golden  seal,  each, 
half  a  pound ;  macerate  for  two  days  in 
best  fourth  proof  brandy,  two  gallons;  then 
express  the  tincture  with  strong  pressures, 
and  add  to  it  oil  of  peppermint  twojhd- 
drachms^  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  al- 
cohol 
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"Brenk  up  the  cake  or  compreesed  resi- 
due from  the  proap,  and  gradually  odd 
warm  water,  until  the  strength  of  the  arti* 
cles  18  ezhauated.  Evaporate  this  solution 
to  eight  pints,  and  while  the  liquor  is  still 
hot  dissolve  in  It  six  pounds  of  refined  su- 
gar. Continue  the  evaporation,  if  neees- 
sary,  until  when  added  to  the  tincture  first 
obtained,  it  will  make  three  gallons,  and 
mix  the  two  solutions  together.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  not  a  syrup,  but  a  sweet* 
ened  tincture. 

"Used  in  diarrhea,  dysentery,  cholera- 
morbus,  cholera-infantum,  and  in  the  same 
diseases  as  the  cohipound  powder  of  rhu- 
barb. Dose,  for  an  adult,  a  tablespoonful 
every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms." 


PROF.  SANDERS^   MAGNETO-VOL- 
TAIC BATTEBY. 


We  are  daily  asked  if  this  machine  will 
extract  mercury  from  the  human  system, 
and  what  is  our  opinion  of  its  efficiency. 
We  will  say  that  we  have  tested  it  in  every 
possible  way,  and  thus  far  it  has  surpassed 
any  other  battery  we  have  tried  We  have 
removed  the  mercury  in  such  quantities  as 
to  be  able  to  scrape  it  from  the  plate  into 
Ofu  hand,  in  the  clear,  globular  form.  This 
is  enough  to  satisfy  us. 

Dr.  A.  Dove,  of  Tennessee,  who  is  daily 
using  one  of  these  machines,  writes  to  us, 
under  date  of  July  13th,  as  follows: 

'*Wh€n  I  wrote  last  I  had  not  tried  the 
fitfio  machine,  but  shortly  after,  it  was  put 
to  the  test,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
thai  it  did  its  work  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  A  patient  presented  himself 
for  treatment;  we  prepared  the  foot-bath ; 
and  in  fi/teen  minutes  had  taken  vk  perfect 
impression  of  the  feet  I  have  operated 
on  a  goodly  number,  and  in  every  instance 
with  satisfactioa  to  myself,  and  marked 
benefit  to  the  patient  This  morning  a 
young  lady  called  at  my  oflSce,  and  stated 
that  twelve  months  ago,  she  was  slightly 
indisposed,  with  what  her  attending  physi* 
cian  called  tonsilitia     He  gave  her  a  pre^ 


spription — ^which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
good  dose  of  calomel — to  be  taken  every 
six  hours,  for  somW  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  she  was  much 
worse,  and  it  was  agreed  to  call  in  two 
other  celebrated  physicians,  who  recom- 
mended the  continuation  of  the  former 
prescription,  with  the  addition  of  daily  ap- 
plications of  lunar  caustic  to  the  enlarged 
tonsil 

Thus,  this  poor  deluded  girl  was  mercu- 
rialized for  some  twelve  months,  and  in- 
stead of  being  better,  she  was  worse  I  She 
concluded  to  try  some  one  else,  for  under 
the  treatment  she  had  received,  she  could 
survive  but  little  longer.  After  hearing 
her  statement,  we  proceeded  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  case,  and  truly,  her  physi- 
cian had  multiplied  the  disease,  for  she 
now  has  ulceration  of  botli  tonsils,  prolap- 
sqs uteri,  mercurial  rheumatism,  dysmenor- 
rhea, &c  I  placed  her  feet  in  the  bath, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  I  examined  the 
plate,  and  found  at  least  half  a  drachm 
of  mercury  adhering  to  the  copper.  There 
were  a  number  of  large  globules  that  I 
could  have  removed  with  my  fingers.  Af- 
ter the  operation  she  expressed  herself 
much  relieved,  and  firmly  declares  that 
no  more  calomel  goes  down  her  throat 
We  expect  to  cure  this  lady  with  little  or 
no  medicine,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  after 
the  mercury  is  removed,  which  we  consider 
the  primary  cause,  nature  will  restore 
those  orgsuM  to  the  performance  of  their 
proper  functiona*' 

We  also  make  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  H.  D.  Garrison, 
M.  D.,  from  Franklin,  Indiana,  dated  July 
22d,  1857. 

**Having  heard  many  ^'startling"  reports 
of  Prof.  Hougham's  success  in  the  electro- 
lysis of  metals,  especially  mercury,  from 
Uie  system,  and  having  occasion  to  visit 
the  town  of  Franklin,  I  determined  to  call 
upon  the  professor  and  satisfy  myself,  not 
only  in  regard  to  his  ability  as  an  experi- 
menter, but,  if  possible,  in  regard  to  the 
results  produced ;  all  of  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  on  yesterday,  and 
last  evening.     I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
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found  Prof.  Hougham  a  perfect  geBtleman 
and  a  most  thorough  scholar,  , 

He  knows  that  he  can  eleotrolyze  mer- 
cury from  the  system  just  as  he  knows 
that  he  can  electrotype  by  electricity,  and 
can  repeat  the  experiment  suceess/kUlyj  not 
once  or  a  dozen  times,  but  just  as  often  as 
he  pleases.  No  man  of  sense  in  this  sec- 
tion, whether  Allopath  or  Eclectic,  now 
has  the  presumption  to  question  the  reali- 
ty of  tlie  results. 

But  a  few  days  since,  Prof.  Hougham 
withdrew  mercury  from  the  body  of  a 
"regular"  Allopath,  in  the  presence  of 
three  of  his  professional  brethren. 

Yesterday,  through  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Hougham,  I  fairly  tested  the  power  of 
Sanders*  magneto-electric  machine,  by  ap- 
plying the  current  to  a  telegraphic  register, 
electrome,  valtrometer,  electric  engine,  &c„ 
all  of  which  it  worked  most  admirably, 
thereby  proving  that  the  current  is  not  on- 
ly one  of  quantity,  but  one  of  perfect  con- 
tinuity; otherwise,  it  would  no^  have 
worked  the  telegraphic  register  correctly. 
Last  evening  at  the  residence  of  Prof 
Hougham,  and  in  the  presence  of  Br.  Fisk, 
Prof.  Houghaqii,  his  excellent  lady,  and 
others,  I  successfully  operated  with  Prof 
Sanders'  machine,  upon  Mr.  William 
Owens  of  this  place,  who  had  often  taken 
"blue  pills/'  &c.  The  copper  plate  was 
new,  and  well  polished.  The  sitting  was 
only  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  the  plate  contained  at  least  twenty 
visible  stains  or  spots  of  mercury,  some  of 
which  almost  assumed  the  globular  form. 
While  writing  the  above,  Drs.  Gill  and 
Fiflk  repeated  the  experiment  with  the 
same  success,  upon  Mrs.  Kane  at  her  resi- 
dence. In  one  or  two  instances.  Prof 
Hougham  has  succeeded  in  electrolyzing 
silver  from  the  system,  where  large  quan- 
tities of  the  nitrate  had  been  taken. 


ECLECTICISM,  BY  DR  BICKLEY. 

This  publication  will  be  suspended  until 
Dr.  B.  is  able  to  again  resume  the  work. 


NATIONAL    ECLECTIC    MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  were  received  too 
late  for  insertion  in  this  number. 


CHANOB  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOIA 

The  Miami  Medical  College,  of  this  city, 
has  been  discontinued,  and  some  of  the 
Professors  have  been  appointed  to  positions 
in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  This  will 
steure  a  greater  concert  of  aotioU;  and  will 
no  doubt  be  attended  with  good  results. 
Prof  Blackman  still  occupies  the  chair  of 
Surgery  in  the  college,  and  has  charge  of 
the  surgical  department  in  the  Commercial 
Hospital,  and  with  his  co-operation  thtte 
institutions  must  prosper. 


OBITUARY. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  class  of  the  last  session  of  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute. 

WhereaSj  In  the  dispensations  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  our  much  esteemed  friend 
and  fellow  student,  Samuel  W.  Hughes, 

has  been  summoned  from  our  midst,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  our  fel- 
low student,  science  has  lost  an  earnest 
devotee,  and  Eclecticism  an  able  advocate. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  character  of  the 
deceased  we  recognize  all  the  elements  of 
a  diligent  student,  pleasant  companion, 
and  high-toned  gentleman. 

Resolwdf  Thatwe  sincerely  sympathsze 
with  the  bereaved  family  in  the  irreparable 
loss  of  a  beloved  son. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  Uiese  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  fViends  of  the 
deceased,  also  one  to  the  E.  M.  Journal 
and  Newton's  Express  for  publicatiun. 

H.  D.  Garrison,  1 

B.  Btwatkrs,         I  Committee 

D.  W.  McCabtht,  j 
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Part  1-Origiial  CommanicatioBS. 


THE  GRAPE  CULTURE— NICHOLAS 
LONGWORTH,  ESQ. 


BT  R.  8.  NBirrON,  K.  D. 


It  18  said  that  DO  man  in  the  country 
has  aocQinalated  upon  bis  own  shoalders 
so  heavy  a  borden  of  taxation  as  Mr. 
Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati  The 
mere  fact  of  such  a  pre-emioenoe,  of  itself, 
sufficiently  attracts  notice;  and,  more  than 
this,  it  implies  the  poesession  of  strong 
Ikcalties  and  qualities  of  mind  and  temper* 
ament,  which  are  really  note-worthy.  Nor 
conld  any  thing  be  more  interesting  and  in- 
stractiTe,  than  such  an  illustftition  of  the 
virtoes  of  energy,  application,  patience  and 
priidence,  as  may  be  found  in  examples 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  man  who 
has  excelled  all  his  countrymen  in  the  par- 
suit  of  gain.  Yet  it  is  something  different 
fW>in  this  that  introduces  Mr.  Longworth's 
name  here. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ever-accumulating 
labors  which  the  management  of  his  in- 
creasing estate  has  demanded,  and  which 
he  has  talcen  so  largely  upon  himself  as  to 
have  rendered  his  life  one  of  continual  en- 
deavor, he  has  fbund  time  to  prosecute  an 
enterprise  of  quite  a  different  sort,  that 
<wovM  alone  suiBcieBtly  engross  the  time 
and  attention  of  most  men.    Immeried  in 


the  cares  and  excitements  that  belong  to 
loss  and  gain,  cares  so  easily  breeding  sel- 
fishness in  the  heaits  of  the  best  of  us,  he 
has  steadily  and  with  increasing  enthusi- 
asm, labored  in  an  enterpise  having  the 
public  good  for  its  only  aim.  Living  ra 
these  important  times,  when  those  who 
expend  effort  in  hope  of  result,  think  five 
years  an  age  to  wait,  and  when  in  truth, 
whether  we  measure  the  progress  of  things 
by  our  expectations  or  by  our  realizations, 
ten  years  certainly  is  an  age,  he  has  been 
contented  to  devote  nearly  forty  years  to 
the  realisation  of  one  idea ;  and  he  still 
pursues,  with  enthusiastic  energy  and  pa^ 
tient  hope,  the  idea  of  making  the  mne  to 
tprtng  and  ike  grape  juice  to  fiom^  in  the 
new  world  as  it  has  in  the  old. 

It  was  a  visionary  notion.  Kr.  Long- 
worth,  notwithstanding  his  rigorously 
practical  way  of  pursuing  his  visions,  has 
a  good  deal  of  the  visionary  in  his  compo- 
sition— ^more  of  it  than,  without  a  thor- 
oughly practical  character,  it  would  be 
quite  safe  for  any  one  to  own.  When  as 
yet  hardly  of  age,  soon  after  he  arrived  at 
the  then  little  log  house  town  he  had  cho- 
sen fbr  his  home,  and  before  he  had  worn 

out  any  of  the coats,  the  —  dosen 

pairs  of  cloth,  velvet,  satin  and  fJush 
breeches  of  all  colors,  three  dosen  vests  of 
equally  varied  colors  and  ftibric,  six  dozen 
shirts  with  frilled  and  lace  wristbands, 
and  with  cravats,  handkerchieft,  hose, 
&c  to  suit,  with  which  his  good  mother 
had  fitted  out  her  boy,  as  the  best  protec- 
tion she  could  devue  against  the  bears  and 
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Indians  abounding  in  the  wild  Ohio  coun- 
try, he  one  day  strolled  to  the  tc^)  of  a 
neighboring  hill,  and  fell  to  musing  on  the 
ibture  destiny  of  the  small  cluster  of  houses 
lying  below.  There  the  future  of  Cincio" 
nati  rose  up  before  him,  and  in  his  mind's 
eye  he  saw  a  great  city,  the  metropolis  of 
a  continent,  apcead  itself  over  all  t^e  plain, 
and,  still  advane^n  co^ne  up  and  seat 
its«lf  on  the  very^Himit  where  he  stood! 
What  dreaming!  He  hastened  down  to 
seek  his  good  friend,  Jacob  Burnet,  in 
whose  office  he  was  then  a  student  of  law, 
and  incontinently  offered  to  purchase  (on 
mortg^gt)  that  gentleman's  cow  pasture, 
lying  outside  the  tow^n.  It  had  cost  Mr. 
Burnet  eight  hundred  dollars.  Longworth 
offered  him  five  thousand.  The  heedless 
youtliful  speculator  received  a  merited  re- 
buke from  his  preceptor:  "A  pretty  story 
to  tell  in  Newark,"  said  he,  *'that  when  my 
old  neighbors  send  out  tlieir  son  to  be 
placed  under  my  protection,  the  first  thing 
I  do  is  to  make  him  a  slave  for  life,  by 
saddling  him  with  a  debt  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  bit  of  ground  that  can  never 
possibly  be  of  any  use  except  as  a  cow  pas- 
ture." This  prudent  consideration  for  his 
yoang  pupil  saved  Mr,  Burnet  from  some- 
thing very  much  like  ruin.  That  cow  pas- 
ture grew  to  be  the  bulk  of  his  large  for- 
tune ;  it  made  him  a  millionaire. 

As  foolish  a  notion  as  this,  seemed  to 
Mr.  Longworth's  friends,  in  the  long-ago 
era  of  hog  and  homminy,  his  planting  a 
vineyard.  It  is  true,  the  thing  had  been 
undertaken  some  years  before  by  some 
Swiss  emigrants,  lit  Vevay;  but,  except 
that  they  produced  a  harsh  sort  of  wine 
from  a  native  grape  called  the  Cape,  that 
finally  came  to  nothing,  the  attempt  had 
proved  a  failure;  and  the  same  fate  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  various  French  aet^ 
tiers  at  Qallipolis,  Marietta,  Kaskaskia, 
and  even  at  Cincinnati. 

In  the  face  of  these  failures,  Mr.  Long- 
wortli  began  his  work.  Like  the  foreign- 
ers juat  mentioned,  he  first  tried  foreign 
grapes,  of  which  he  imported  many  thou- 
Band  cuttings,  some  from  Madeira  and 
some  from  FrancCi  and  set  them  out  in  va- 


riotis  sorts  of  soil  and  exposure.  But  all 
his  pains  bestowed  in  this  direction,  pro- 
duced only  the  conclusion  in  his  mind, 
that  foreign  vines  were  unsuited  to  our 
soil,  and  that  in  the  hardy  vines  grasping 
the  great  trees  of  our  own  primeval  forests, 
must  be  found  the  stock  capable  to  endure 
our  An^erican  sun  ai^  frost,  and  yield  a 
joioe  for  Americans  to  drink.  The  oonclu- 
sion  thus  obtained  his  subsequent  long  ex- 
perience has  confirmed.  The  only  foreign 
grape  that  has  got  acclimated,  is  the  Tra- 
mena,  of  German  origin,  in  high  favor  in 
its  native  country  for  wine,  but  judging 
from  the  only  trial  he  has  yet  been  able  to 
give  it,,  nothing  very  valuable  in  the  way 
of  wine  can  be  hoped  of  it  here. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  condition 
of  things  attending  Mr.  Longworth  during 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  ardu- 
ous, time-taxing,  and  patience-wearing  ex- 
perimenta  The  result  has  shown  that  the 
wines  our  soil  is  suited  to  yield  are  usually 
quite  unlike  the  Port,  Madeira  and  Sherry 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  £ng]iah,  our 
people  had  at  that  period  been  accustomed 
to  drink,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all 
other  sorts,  and  which  (they  and  their  im- 
itations and  adulterations)  had  formed  our 
standard  of  taste  The  Ohio  winea  are 
like  the  Rhenish,  but  little  enough  knew 
the  small  circle  of  wine  drinkers  weat  of 
the  Alleghanies  of  the  nice  distinctions  be- 
tweeti  rhudesheimer,  deideshimer,  stein 
wine,  marcobmnoer,  risling,  or  the  other 
"heimers**  and  ^^bergere,"  and  would  have 
been  as  likely  to  condemn  a  bottle  of  real 
Johannesberger,  as  any  one  of  the  many 
acrid  specimens  of  his  earlier  vintages^ 
which  Mr.  Longworth  from  time  to  time 
set  before  them  for  their  judgment^  while 
it  may  be  that  many  a  really  valuable 
wine  suffered  condemnation  merely  because 
it  had  neither  the  body  of  port,  the  nutty 
flavor  of  sherry,  nor  the  alcoholic  smack 
of  Madeira.  This  condition  of  the  popu- 
lar palate  is  best  illustrated  by  the  story 
Mr.  L.  loves  to  tell  of  the  first  introduction 
of  Bhenish  wine  into  Baltimore,  filly  years 
aga  The  gentleman  who  imported  it  hav- 
ing also  imported  the  gntan  glaaeea  in 
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which  it  18  commonly  drunk,  citlled  to* 
gether  a  adeot  dinner  party,  to  inaugurate 
its  advent,  and  eig'oy  ita  deliciona  **bou- 
quet/*  None  of  his  guests,  however, 
showed  any  signs  oi  approbation.  As  the 
host  looked  expectantly  around  for  their 
approval,  he  met  only  wry  faces ;  and  the 
mind  of  the  whole  company  was  so  aptly 
spoken  by  one  of  them,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  who  set  the  others  in  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, by  exclaiming,  ^'Shulta,  your  cider's 
sour!" 

Besides  this,  there  has,  till  quite  lately, 
another  difficulty  existed,  that  has  been 
very  seriousL  The  mode  of  pressing  and 
preserving  the  juice  has  been  poorly  un- 
derstood, and  the  efforts  of  the  most  pains- 
taking were  of  no  avail  to  rid  even  the 
catawba  of  an  extreme  degree  of  dryness, 
by  some  persons  harshly  termed  toumesi; 
so  that  valuable  varieties  may  have  been 
condemned,  merely  for  the  want  of  what 
is  termed  good  cooperage,  or  proper  press- 
ing. Again,  Hr.  Longworth  being  little 
used  to  drink  any  thing  but  water,  he  has, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  rely  chiefly  on  the  tasting  of  oth* 
era,  varying  in  this  from  his  usual  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  modes  of  thought 
But  with  regard  to  the  main  thing,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  the  grape  culture  as 
a  profitable  branph  of  American  industry, 
he  has  been  abundantly  independent  and 
self-reliant,  and  there  has  been  ample  need 
for  it  Surrounded  with  friends  who  dis- 
couraged, and  neighbors  who  ridiculed,  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  planted,  pruned, 
gathered,  pressed,  fermented,  and  brought 
the  result  of  his  pains  for  the  decision  of  a 
board  of  not  very  competent  critics,  before 
realizing  one  substantial  success;  that  is, 
before  one  good  marketable  wine  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  successful  grape  was  at  length  found 
in  the  catawba,  a  hardy  and  productive 
plant,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the 
common  fox  variety,  and  first  brought  to 
Mr.  Longworth's  notice  by  M^or  Adlum, 
of  Washington.  After  it  had  been  well 
tested,  it  became  the  staple  grape  of  the 
vineyaxda  about  Cincinnati,  of  which  seve- 


ral had  by  this  time  grown  up  by  Mr.  L.'s 
immedinte  agency,  or  in  consequence  of 
his  example,  and  new  vineyards  were 
planted  to  grow  it  Mr.  Longworth  had 
always  been  ready,  where  he  found  a  Ger- 
man emigrant  with  a  knowledge  of  vine- 
dressing,  to  supply  him  with  land  and 
means  to  plant  vines  and  sustain  himself 
till  they  should  become  productive ;  and 
now  that  the  proper  sort  of  vine  was  dis- 
covered, and  its  cultivation  found  reasona- 
bly lucrative,  hundreds  of  such  were  ibund 
ready  to  undertake  the  business.  Over 
three  hundred  persons  are  now  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati, 
cultivating  over  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
vineyards. 

But,  except  with  the  German  population, 
the  wine  made  was  far  ftom  being  a  popu« 
lar  beverage.  Those  recognized  in  it  a 
close  likeness  to  the  drinks  of  their  native 
Rhine  valley,  and  were  glad  to  obtain  it  at 
prices  much  below  what  imported  wines 
could  be  got  for,  and  the  demand  from  this 
quarter  became  a  foundation  to  build 
something  further  upon.  Our  own  people, 
however,  did  not  take  to  it  very  kindly.  To 
their  palates,  it  seemed  a  trifle  too  much 
like  sour  eider  to  realize  their  ideas  of 
pleasant  drink.  Any  large  extension  of 
the  demand  for  it  seemed  still  remote,  un- 
til Mr.  L.  devised  the  plan  of  making  of 
the  catawba  a  sparkling  wina  He  ob- 
tained from  Champaign  an  experienced 
^^fabricantey*  built  a  suitable  cellar,  and 
commenced  the  businesa  It  was  entirely 
successful.  From  the  first,  the  demand 
has  far  outrun  the  possibility  of  supplying 
it  The  sparkling  catawba  is  known  all 
over  the  country,  and  commands  the  same 
price  as  Moet  and  Heidsiok  champaign. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  first 
was  made,  and  the  present  time,  hundreds 
of  thousand  of  bottles  are  the  product  of 
Mr.  Longworth's  cellars.  Monsieur  Four- 
nier,  of  Rheims,  an  accomplished  'ya&rt- 
eante**  and  a  good  wine  chemist,  has  charge 
of  the  principal  cellar. 

Besides  the  Catawba,  the  Isabella  grape 

has  been  found  to  make  good  sparkling 
winei 
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But  BpurklingwiDe  18  an  expeoBive  com- 
modity. A  wioe  was  wanting  whoee  price 
would  be  within  the  means  of  all — a  sound 
and  pure  table  drink,  to  relish  our  dinners, 
enliven  our  too  low  epiritSi  help  gently  our 
poor  digestion,  correct  our  sour  stomachs, 
expel  the  evil  humors  of  our  blood,  and 
abate  the  whisky  plague  in  our  land.  A 
continent  without  wine  cannot  but  be  a 
drunken  continent 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  sharp 
taste  in  the  common  or  "dry"  catawba. 
At  length  this  is  got  rid  of  merely  by  a 
judicious  mode  of  keeping  it  and  of  rack- 
ing. Those  of  our  own  people  who  under- 
took wine-making  were  of  course  without 
experience  in  this  respect,  though  it  was 
easily  seen  that  those  who  gathered  and 
pressed  the  grapes  and  fermented  the  wine 
in  the  most  careful  and  cleanly  manner, 
succeeded  best,  just  as  the  same  common* 
sense  mode  of  proceeding  with  apples  and 
their  juice,  always  produces  the  best  cider. 
Again,  the  German  vinedressers,  who  had 
in  charge  most  of  the  vineyards,  were,  at 
home,  of  the  class  of  peasants,  and  not 
used  to  the  practice  of  the  Best  methods 
there.  These  have  mostly  been  contented 
with  gradfying  the  unfastidious  palates  of 
the  laboring  class  of  their  fellow  Germans, 
and  satisfied  with  the  compensation  real- 
ized by  disposing  of  their  crop  within  a  few 
montlis  from  vintage,  at  prices  varying 

from  seventy-five   cents  to  a  dollar  per 
gallon. 

Becoming  confident  that  the  dry  catawba 
deserved  to  have  more  done  for  it  than  had 
been  done,  Kr.  Longworth  associated 
with  him  in  the  work,  Kr.  Zimmerman,  a 
German  wine  merchant  whose  business 
had  been  the  importation  of  Rhenish  wine, 
but  who,  on  his  attention  being  drawn  to 
the  catawba,  became  satisfied  that  it  had 
more  of  the  elements  of  a  superior  wine, 
than  any  of  the  staple  wines  of  Germany. 
With  a  superior  cellar  which  Hr.  Long- 
worth  built  for  the  purpose,  with  fresh  and 
clean  casks,  and  judicious  racking,  but 
wholly  unaided  by  any  adulteration  of  su- 
gar or  alcohol,  or  any  substance  whatever, 
Mr.  Zimmerman  succeeded  in  bringing 


into  market,  at  the  expiration  of  only 
thirty  months  from  vintage,  a  dry  wine, 
entirely  matured  and  fixed,  wholly  firee  of 
the  fault  of  sharpness,  and  which  is,  be- 
yond all  question,  superior  to  Uie  average 
of  imported  Rhenish.  The  judgment  of 
numbers  of  qualified  tastes  in  all  our  cities, 
is  too  unanimous  on  this  point  to  leave  a 
doubt  As  might  be  expected,  the  German 
wine  importers  of  the  AtlanUc  cities  are 
the  first  to  appreciate  this,  and  they  ^ell  it 
to  their  German  customers  side  by  side 
with  the  imported  article.  Here  we  have, 
simply  by  a  judicious  method  of  cooperage, 
a  genuine  wine,  pure,  sound  and  healthy, 
holding  its  own  well  with  good  imported 
qualities,  selling  at  a  lower  rate  than  they, 
and  yet  bringing  a  good  profit 

So  much  for  what  can  be  done  afUr 
pressing;  as  much  is  being  attempted  for 
it  in  the  preceding  stages.  A  few  persona, 
foreign  and  native  born,  living  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Cincinnati,  not  pursuing  the  busi- 
ness for  a  livelihood,  by  simply  bestowing 
on  their  vineyards  and  presses  such  amount 
of  care  and  neatness  as  is  taught  by  com- 
mon ssnse,  with  the  aid  of  their  own  com- 
pared experiences,  are  able  to  produce  wine 
quite  superior  to  what  is  made  by  the  peas- 
ant vine  dressers  alluded  to.  Wheat  is 
wheat,  and  clover  is  clover,  but  the  wife  of 
a  Suabian  peasant  will  manage,  by  dint  of 
carelessness  and  laziness,  and  her  out-of- 
doors  oven,  to  produce  from  the  best  of 
wheat  flour,  a  sort  of  wheat  bread  bitter 
and  sour  enough  to  go  with  that  butter, 
which  some  of  our  back  woods  Yankees 
send  abroad,  and  which  the  English  use 
for  greasing  machinery,  hardly  dreaming 
tliat  such  rancid  fat  ever  came  from  cream. 
So  with  wine.  If  the  cultivator,  seeking 
for  quantity  and  regardless  of  quality,  al- 
lows more  grapes  to  grow  than  can  be 
properly  ripened,  flings  into  the  press 
whatever  is  found  hanging  from  the  stalk, 
lets  the  gathered  fruit  lie  till  it  begins  to 
decay  before  pressing  it,  and  then  forces 
out  every  drop  of  juice  he  can  get  to  flow, 
such  juice,  however  well  it  may  be  after- 
ward kept,  or  however  excellent  may  have 
been  its  antecedents,  as  respects  the  variety 
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of  plant  or  quality  of  soil,  will  never  take 
rank  with  Johannisberger. 

It  16  difficult  to  eaj  whether  anything 
would  be  gained  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  services  of  French  or  German  vineyard 
overseers,  superintending  large  tracts 
of  vine  land,  such  as  in  Bnrope  hold  the 
same  position  in  the  viffnobleaB  Fournier  in 
the  cellar.  Mr.  Longworth  is  with  good 
reason,  distrustful  of  foreign  methods. 
Without  the  bold  and  independent  course 
which  his  early  observations  forced  him  to 
persue,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  would 
have  come  fVom  all  his  efforts.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  our  na* 
tive  citizens  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  has 
gone  to  Europe  for  information.  Yet, 
Fournier  is  flrom  Champaign,  and  Zimmer- 
man from  the  Rhine. 

The  advice  which  Mr.  Longworth  gives 
to  those  now  entering  on  this  interesting 
field  of  experiment — a  field  they  will,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  be  likely  to  occupy 
after  him — ^is  to  give  their  chief  attention 
to  raising  seedling  grapes,  by  planting  the 
seed  of  our  beet  native  varieties.  This  is 
in  opposition  to  those  learned  writers,  who 
teach  that  the  seed  will  always  produce 
the  same  plant  as  that  from  which  it 
comes;  in  opposition,  too,  to  those  other 
scientific  writers,  who  insist  that  the  pro- 
duct will  always  be  inferior  to  the  original; 
and  still,  in  opposition  to  that  third  class, 
who  tell  us  never  to  plant  the  seed  of  an 
improved  seedling,  but  always  that  of  the 
original  stock  (in  obedience  to  whom  we 
should  not  plant  the  seed  of  the  catawba, 
but  that  of  the  wild  fox,  from  which  the 
other  is  supposed  to  be  a  descendant). 
And  here  he  opposes  also,  the  common 
usage  in  Europe,  which  is  against  raising 
seedling  grapes;  a  usage  founded  on  ex- 
perience, which  has  shown  them  (as  they 
report,)  that  it  takes  from  seven  to  nine 
years  to  obtain  fVuit  from  seed,  while  here, 

some  of  our  best  natives  bear  the  third  or 
fourth  year. 

This  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 

and  contempt  for  European  precedent  and 

mentific  authority,  has  been  strengthened 

by  his  long  oontroveisy  with  no  less  per- 


son than  Linnieus,  some  account  of  which 
comes  appropriate  to  this  connection.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  an  old  lady,  named  Arbe- 
gast,  cultivated  a  market  garden  near 
Cincinnati ;  she  was  particularly  success- 
ful with  strawberries,  raising  five  times  as 
many  on  a  given  space  as  any  one  else 
could,  and  of  superior  quality;  so  she 
grew  rich  at  the  business.  Among  her 
customers  was  Mr.  Longworth,  who, 
though  devodng  a  large  space  in  his  gar- 
den to  strawberries,  failed  to  produce 
enough  for  his  own  table.  Mr&  Arbegast 
had  a  secret,  and  was  quite  resolved  not  to 
enlighten  the  world  with  it  while  its  igno- 
rance brought  money  to  her  purse.  She 
had  in  some  way  discovered  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  plants  were  males,  (stamenates) 
and  one  portion  females  (piatillates) ;  that 
the  first  were  barren,  and  tlie  second  fruit- 
ful ;  that  while  a  certain  portion  of  males 
were  necessary  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
females,  their  tendency  was,  owing  to  their 
superior  strength,  to  overrun  the  beds  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Accordingly, 
each  Fall  she  would  uproot  all  the  surplus 
males  and  fling  them  away,  like  drones 
from  a  hive.  Her  cunning  neighbors 
watching  this,  collected  what  she  threw 
away  and  carefully  planted  them,  but  got 
not  a  berry  of  fruit  for  their  trouble.  One 
day  a  little  before  the  blossoming  season, 
her  son  happened  in  Mr.  Longworth 's  gar- 
den. Glancing  at  the  strawberries,  he  re- 
marked: "I  guess  yon  donH  get  much 
fruit"  Upon  Mr.  Longworth's  confessing 
that  this  guess  was  true,  he  went  on  to  say, 
"They  are  nearly  all  males."  **That  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  it,"  said  the  other. 
"I've  been  told  so  before ;  Tm  no  botanist, 
but  I  know  these  plants  won't  bear  fruit," 
pointing  to  some.  "Can  you  show  me  any 
that  will  ?"  "Yes,  there  are  two."  Being 
requested  to  explain  the  difference  between 
those  two  and  the  others,  he  declined,  for 
the  alleged  reason  that  they  were  not  yet 
in  blossom,  and  seemed  indisposed  to  give 
further  information.  But  he  had  said 
enough.  A  keen  eye  had  observed  the 
two  plants  pointed  out  as  being  bearers, 
and  they  were  marked  as  soon  as  young 
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Arbegast  left  the  garden.  When  they 
bloBsomed  the  aeznal  distinction  could  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  On  eic- 
amination  he  found  his  beds  to  be  occu- 
pied almost  wholly  with  males,  not  one  in 
a  hundred  being  female&  He  took  care 
to  extirpate,  as  he  supposed,  every  one  of 
the  males,  and  the  next  year  had  a  full 
crop.  Still  a  few  barren  planto  were  found, 
which  were  all  carefully  rooted  out.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  following  season 
he  did  not  get  a  single  perfect  berry,  and 
scarcely  an  imperfect  one,  from  the  whole 
of  hie  p]ant&  Then  the  true  theory  of 
the  matter  came  to  him,  and  ever  since  he 
has  obtained  a  full  crop. 

Being  sure  of  these  facte,  he  made  them 
known  to  other  gardeners,  and  very  soon 
the  yield  was  increased  five  fold,  while  the 
price,  unhappily  for  'Mrs.  Arbegast,  fell 
to  one  fifth  of  what  it  had  been,  and  the 
good  lady  quit   the  business  in  disgust 
Mr.  L.  felt  bound  also,  to  make  the  dis- 
covery known  every  where.     But  unfortu- 
nately Linnieus  was  against  hira,  and  he 
encountered  contradiction  for  his  facts,  and 
controversy  for  his  theory.     Great  scien- 
tific discoveries  always  cover  up  about  as 
much  as  they  uncover,  and  what  they  bury 
gets  well  hid.     A  disciple  of  Linnaeus  had 
noticed  that  there  were  some  plants  wholly 
defective  in  the  female  organs,  and  which 
never  bore  fruit,  but  his  master  advised 
him  to  dismiss  the  notion,  alleging  that 
the  frost  must  have  caused  the  barrenness, 
and  so  the  discovery  was  killed  off  for 
about  a  century.    The  discussion  that  arose 
upon  Mr.  Loogworth's  making  his  obser- 
vations known,  ran  quite  high — became 
really  a  little  too  bitter  for  the  subject  of 
it — but  finally  it  seems  decided  against 
Linnaeus.      The   facts,  at  any  rate,  look 
that  way.    In  Cincinnati,  where  the  plan 
of  Mrs.  Arbegast  is  followed,  one  garden 
has  in  one  day,  sent  as  many  berries  to 
market,  as   the    Boston  horticulturalists 
boast  of  as  the  product  of  three  of  tlieir 
largest  cultivators  in  a  whole  season. 

Gaining  assurance,  probably  from  this 
Tocessful  opposition  to  high  botanical  au* 


thority,  Mr.  Longworth  has  eo  far  disre- 
garded English  writers,  as  to  experiment 
largely  iwith  raising  from  seed,  and  one  of 
hisresulte  is  a  seedling  hermaphrodite  (with 
both  organs  perfect  in  the  same  plant), 
termed  Longworth's  Prolific,  said  to  be 
wortli  all '  the  other  strawberry  plante  ever 
raised.  And  he  insists  that  still  better 
hermaphrodites  than  this  may  be  obtained 
by  following  up  the  experiment 

At  length,  and  in  his  oW  age,  Mr.  Long- 
worth  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  vine 
raising  and  wine-making  established  as  a 
profitable  and  regular  businesa  That  it  is 
highly  profitable,  is  shown  by  sUtistics  ftti> 
nished  by  many  who  have  followed  it  for 
years,  and  who  are  willing  for  others  to 
share  the  proflte  with  them.  No  other 
regular  agricultural  pursuit  is  equally  lu- 
crative. 


CASE  OF  VAGINAL  POLYPUS. 


BY  0.   H.   B08TICK,  X.   D. 


Mrs.  Agnes  Mahl,  aged  40  years ;  san- 
guine encephalo-bilious  temperament  She 
was  married  in  March,  1853;  received  a 
a  fall  in  1854,  and  felt  something  give  way 
in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  From  this 
time  she  gradually  increased  in  bulk  about 
the  abdomen,  resembling  pregnancy.  Had 
a  craving  appetite.  On  Uie  return  of  her 
menstrual  discharge,  which  was  copious 
and  accompanied  by  sanious  discharge  high- 
ly offensive  to  smell,  with  severe  pain  in 
back  and  hips,  the  bulk  of  abdomen  sud- 
denly disappeared ;  the  discharge  gradual- 
ly ceasing,  except  a  white  viscid  discharge 
remaining.  Then  her  health  seemed  quite 
good;  labored  well  between  her  spells. 
Soon  she  was  again  increasing  in  size,  as 
before  j  complained  of  feeling  so  full — ^useJ 
to  declare  ''she  should  burst;"  and  after 
her  monthly  discharge,  as  first  above  de- 
scribed, she  resumed  again  her  former  ap- 
pearance and  health.  She  so  continued  to 
have  her  monthly  periods  of  discharge, 
with  pain  and  severity  unequalled  in  tlie 
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histoiy  of  woman  (every  four  weeks),  ac- 
companied by  increasing  amounts  of  fluid 
to  the  day  of  her  death  (July  2d,  1857). 
Iq  the  fall  of  1855,  a  tumor  (pear-shaped), 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  (so  des- 
cribed), was  observed  within  the  vagina. 
Her  attending  physician  named  it  the 
"falling  of  the  womb,"  and  gave  her  a 
block  of  wood,  turned  somewhat  smooth 
and  covered  with  leather,  as  a  support 
Internally  gave  her  blue  pill,  sp.  nitrous 
either,  and  bal  copaiba,  all  without  bene- 
fit So  say  her  people.  For  one  year 
past  her  monthly  menstruating  periods 
were  ushered  in  with  rigors,  holding  of 
breath,  and  forcible  emission  tliereof,  ac- 
companied by  bearing-down  efforts,  cramp 
and  convulsions,  and  attended  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  which  attacked  her  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  a  room,  or  at  work.  To- 
ward the  last,  the  discharge  became  enor- 
mous, discharging  iVom  one  to  four  com- 
mon pails  full  of  blood  mixed  with  the 
ichorous,  sanious  fluids ;  the  odor  of  which 
is  described  as  aw  Ail,  so  that  the  females 
who  could  be  present  were  scarce,  even 
among  her  own  people;  Her  sufierings 
are  describdd  as  awful,  beyond  description. 
At  one  of  those  turns  (or  periods),  a 
physician  of  this  place  was  called  on  tlie 
1st  inst  (July,  1857).  He  first  thought  it 
ao  inverted  uterus ;  was  not  well  satisfied, 
accordingly  called  in  the  oldest  practitioner 
in  town,  who  brought  the  tumor  down. 
It  was  agreed  upon  to  remove  the  same 
by  ligature.  This  was  applied  about  9, 
P.  M.,  which  did  not  cause  any  pain ;  or 
Done  was  complained  of;  said  she  felt  easy 
and  comfortable.  However,  she  immedi- 
ately began  to  sink,  tonics  and  stimulants 
were  administered,  all  to  no  efiTect  Vom- 
iting   commenced,  and    continued    until 

death  closed  the  scene,  at  7  P.  M.,  July  2d, 
1857. 

I  was  called  upon  by  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  examine  the  body;  accordingly 
we  made  the  examination  required,  at  the 
dwelling.  Witliout  giving  the  minutia  of 
dissection,  I  commenced  by  .the  usual  in- 
cision and  removal  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages,  and  sufficient  of  the  vagina, 


to  give  a  view  of  the  origin  and  deposit  of 
the  tumor  in  question.  As  the  whole  tu- 
mor was  situated  within  the  walls  of  the 
vagina,  consequently  its  substance  was 
enormously  extended,  and  possessed  ap- 
pearances of  the  morbid  growtli.  Found 
the  tumor  had  its  origin  from  the  vagina 
near  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  was  pear- 
shaped,  and  attached  at  the  neck;  was 
about  ieven  inches  in  length,  having  its 
base  resting  upon  the  os  pubis,  so  that  an 
excavation  remained  in  the  substance  of 
the  tumor.  The  fibers  ran  from  the  neck, 
or  origin  of  the  tumor,  to  tlie  extremity. 
Its  cut  under  the  knife  was  between  that 
of  the  lung  and  liver ;  highly  vascular,  to 
that  blood  could  pass  readily  through  its 
substance.  Its  weight  was  six  pounds.  I 
noticed  the  following  peculiarities: 

1st  The  uterus  had  not  been  impregna- 
ted. 

2d.  The  vagina  bad  taken  on  uterine  con- 
traction, and  expeUed  a  tumor  weighing 
six  poundsL 

3d.  All  the  enormous  discharge  must 
have  come  from  and  through  this  tumor; 
for  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  discharge 
was  in  the  tumor,  aud  the  membranes 
within  the  cavity  of  th«  uterus,  on  its  be- 
ing laid  open,  were  void  of  offensive  smell, 
No  odor  was  perceptible  by  any  one  is  the 
room,  after  the  tumor  was  removed  there- 
from; the  smell  of  which  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  discharge  for  a  year  prior 
to  her  death.  No  ulcers  were  upon  its 
surface.  Itwa^  enveloped  in  a  membrane 
similar  to  the  vagina,  and  in  viewing  the 
membranes  in  the  can  (I  send  you),  you 
can  see  (he  whole  enveloping  membrane. 
I  have  sealed  up  the  parts  herein  before 
described,  so  that  you  may  examine  them 
more  minutely  under  the  ghiss,  and  give 
the  world  more  light  than  I  am  able  to  do. 
You  will  find  the  parts  in  the  can  some- 
what shrunken,  and  discolored  from  a  ves- 
sel I  had  them  in  for  a  week  past  I  have 
not  described  the  parts  enclosed  in  the  can, 
leaving  that  for  you  to  do,  if  you  will.  As 
there  are  some  morbid  growths  upon  the 
uterus,  I  wish  to  know  the  character  of 
the  growth  of  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  and 
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wait  to  hear  fVom  yon  through  the  columns 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  thereby 
calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
cases  of  this  kind. 


[We  have  received  the  specimen  above 
referred  to,  and  shall  examine  it,  and  pub- 
lish the  results  of  our  observation,  at  our 
earliest  convenience. — £d«  £.  M.  J.  ] 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  NATIONAL  EC- 
LECTIC MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant  to  adjournment  of  last  year, 
,  the  Association  convened  at  the  hall  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  in  Cincinnati, 
June  17th,  1857,  at  3}  o'clock,  P.  M 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  ohair 
vras  taken  by  the  first  Vice  President,  Prof. 
"R.  S.  Newton,  who  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  inquired  the  pleasure  of  its 
members. 

The  mmutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association  were  called  for,  and  read  by 
the  Secretary.  On  motion  of  Prof  Free- 
man, they  were  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Association. 

The  President  then,  in  a  few  eloquent 
remarks,  stated  the  objects  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  organization  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Prof  Kost  having  called  for  the  reading 
of  the  preamble  and  constitution  of  the 
Association,  they  were  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Prof  Freeman,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Treasurer,  having  been  appointed  Treasu- 
rer/>ro  ftfm.,  the  members  proceeded  to  re- 
cord their  names,  and  pay  their  annual 
dues. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
Chair  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate 
permanent  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  number  of  five  having  been  accepted, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
said  committee:  Drs.  L.  E.  Jones,  L.  W. 
Linn,  Z.  Freeman,  J.  Kost,  and  0.  £.  New- 


ton.   The  committee  retired,  and  in  a  few 

minutes   reported  the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

Ffn*  President — B.  S.  Newton. 

Vice  Preeidente—J.  Kost,  J.  M.  Hollem- 
bach. 
Recording  Secretariee — G  rover  Coc,  J. 

M.  Scudder. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — ^L.  £.  Jones, 
I.  M.  Cominga 

Treasurer — It,  Freeman. 

The  above  named  candidates  having 
been  balloted  for  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  they  were 
declared  unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  0.  E.  Newton,  the  As- 
sociation then  a4Journed  to  half  past  nine 
o'clock  thd  next  morning. 

Thursday,  Junb  18 — ^MoaviNO  SassioK. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment It  being  first  in  order,  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  session  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  accepted  and  adopted  by 
the  Association. 

The  President  elect,  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton, 
thanked  the  Association  for  the  honor 
conferred  in  choosing  him  as  presiding 
officer  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  dwelt  at 
considerable  length  upon  the  apathy  man- 
ifested by  Eclectics  in  not  sustaining  their 
organisations.  He  gave  an  abstract  of  the 
action  of  ({ifferent  legislatures  in  behalf  of 
reformed  medical  science.  These  indica- 
tions of  legislative  protection  he  considered 
as  being  most  encouraging  to  Eclectics. 
He  pledged  himself  to  devote  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
He  would  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the 
profession  in  advancmg  the  interests  of 
the  common  cause,  and  even  alone  and 
unaided,  he  yet  would  devote  himself  to 
the  promulgation  and  defence  of  the  faith 
to  which  he  was  indissolubly  wedded.  In 
conclusion  he  reiterated  his  determination 
to  lend  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  advance 
and  protect  the  interests  of  the  association. 
The  Treasurer,  Prof  Freeman,  rendered 
his  report  of  the  condition  of  the  finances, 
which,  upon  motion  of  Prof  Scudder,  wa^ 
accepted  and  adopted. 

It  being  next  in  order,  the  reading  of  e$- 
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says  by  members  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  association  was  called  for. 

Dr.  Coe  read  the  initial  portion  of  an 
essay  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  prepared 
by  Adolph  Behr,  A.  M.,  of  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Scudder,  the  paper 
was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  continued 
and  published. 

An  essay  upon  Medical   Progress  was 

next  read  by  Dr.  Grover  Coe,  of  New 
York, 

On  motion  of  Prof  L.  £.  Jones,  the 
paper  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
published. 

Prof.  L.  K  Jones  then  read  a  paper  up- 
on Keform  Medical  Colleges,  Literature, 
Number  of  Physicians,  comparative  sue- 
cese  and  popularity  in  the  United  States. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  paper  of  Prof. 
Jones  were  participated  in  by  Drs.  Ashton, 
Coe,  and  Jones. 

On  motion  of  Prof,  Scudder,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  2}  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  8ES8I0K. 

The  Association  convened  pursuant  to 
adjournment 

The  paper  of  Prof  Jones  was  then  ta- 
ken up,  and  on  motion  accepted  and  or- 
dered to  be  pnblished. 

Prof.  Freeman  next  read  a  paper  upon 
Surgery,  and  improvements  in  Surgical 
Practice. 

On  motion,  the  paper  of  Prof.  Freeman 
was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

A  paper  upon  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  was  next  read  by  Prof  New- 
ton, and  on  motion  accepted  and  ordered 
to  ba  published. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  of- 
fered by  Prof  Newton,  and  unanimously 
adopte«]  by  the  Association. 

Resolved^ — That  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association  pre}iare  tlie  proceedings  of 
this  Convention  for  publication. 

JResolvedy — ^That  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Association,  and  report  at 
the  next  Convention. 

Resolved^ — ^That  Dr.  Grover  Coe  of  New 
York,  be  requested  to  prepare  a  work  up- 
on the  merits  of  the  Eclectic  System  ol 


Medical  practice,  as  contrasted  with  the 
old  school  system  of  medicine,  for  the  use 
of  the  Eclectic  profession  and  Reformers 
generally.  It  is  desirable  that  the  work 
be  as  concise  as  possible,  and  contain  as 
much  statistical  matter  as  can  be  included 
in  a  work  of  the  kind. 

Resolved^ — ^That  all  Eclectic  Physicians 
be  requsted  to  forward  to  the  various  com- 
mittees of  this  Association,  on  their  differ- 
ent branches  respectively,  all  information 
tliat  will  be  interesting. 

Resolved^ — ^That  all  Eclectic  physicians 
be  requested  to  furnish  the  committee  on 
statistics,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association,  the  statistics  of  their  prac- 
tice for  the  past  year. 

Resolved^ — ^That  the  Eclectic  physicians 
throughout  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  form  County  and  State  Societies,  in  flir- 
therance  of  a  more  complete  medical  or- 
ganization. 

Resohedy — That  all,  and  every  Reform 
practitioner  in  the  country  be  requested  to 
attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Newton,  it  was 

Resolved, — That  when  this  Convention 
adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Hall  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  June,  1858. 

Prof  Freeman  offered  the  following  res- 
olution, which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Association. 

Resolved^ — That  the  Association  approve 
and  accept  the  efforts  of  Prof  R  S.  New- 
ton, to  furnish  the  profession  witli  standard 
works  on  Eclectic  Medical  Science,  and 
that  they  commend  to  the  favor  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  profession  his  revised  edi- 
tion of  Syme's  Surgery. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Freeman,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  were  directed 

to  be  published  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Journal. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Newton,  it  was 

Resolved, — That   twenty-five  dollars  of 

the  flinds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  be 

appropriated  to  pay  for  stereotyping  the 

work  to  be  prepared  by  Dr.  Coe. 
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On  motion,  the  President  then  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  revise  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws,  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting:  Profs.  G.  W.  L.  Bickley, 
J.  D.  Friend,  L.  E.  Jonea 

The  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws  of  the  Association,  will  hereafter 
appoint  the  persons  to  write  essays  on  the 
following  subjects,  all  of  which  will  be 
duly  announced. 

On  Physiology^  7emperanients^  Sfc» 

On  Chemistry t  Pharmacy^  and  Mode  of 
Preparation  of  Concentrated  Medicines 

On  Iheory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
On  Obstetrics,  ffC, 

On  Surgery  and  Improvements  in  Surgi- 
cal Practice,  and  Statistics. 

On  Anatomy  and    Pathology. 

On  Medical  Progress  and  Comparative 
Statistics. 

Eclectic  and  other  Reform  Medical  Col- 
leges, Literature,  Number  of  Physicians^ 
Comparative  Success  and  popularity  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  resolution. 

R.  S.  Newton,  Pres. 
Okovib  Cob,       ) 

J.  M.  SCUDDER,  j 


Sees, 


FISTULA  IN  ANO. 


BY  PROF.  R.  8.  XEWTOX. 


The  peculiarity  of  a  fistalous  sinus  is  a 
callosity  or  induration,  which  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  from  which  is 
sues  a  constant  secretion  of  thin,  yellow 
pus.  There  may  be  one  or  several  of  these 
pipes,  tcrtninating  at  various  points,  and 
communicating  with  each  other,  but  whe- 
ther one  or  many,  Uie  same  morbid  condi- 
tion will  be  found  to  exist  in  each. 

As  the  terminations  of  the  canals  or 
sinuses  vary  in  different  persons,  there 
have  been  three  divisions  of  the  disease 


recognized  by  surgeons.  1.  When  the 
pipe  or  canal  does  not  extend  into  the  rec* 
turn,  but  terminates  in  an  external  orifice, 
it  is  called  blind  external  fistula^  or  external 
incomplete  fistula.  2.  When  the  pipe  ter- 
minates internally,  into  the  rectum,  having 
no  external  orifice  or  termination,  it  is 
called  blind  internal  fistula^  or  internal  in- 
complete fislula.  3.  When  the  canal  te^ 
mifiates  in  an  orifice  both  externally  and 
internally,  being  connected  with  both  the 
cutaneous  surface  and  the  rectom,  it  h 
called  complete  fistul(L 

Among  the  causes  of  this  disease,  the 
most  common  is  habitual  constipation ;  in- 
deed, in  the  major  portion  of  those  ca^es 
which  have  presented  themselves  for  treats 
ment,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  a  connec- 
tion between  this  disease  as  the  effect,  and 
constipation  as  the  cause,  accompanied 
with  torpor  of  the  liver,  and  resulting 
either  in  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  or  a  debil- 
itated condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  either  of  which  may  oc- 
casion fistulous  ulceration,  if  permitted  to 
continue  for  a  length  of  time  without  pro- 
per attention.  Sometimes  inflammation 
about  the  anus  of  an  erysipelatous  charac- 
ter, will  produce  the  disease,  eRpecially  if 
neglected  or  improperly  treated. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  disease, 
two  modes  have  been  adopted — one  with 
the  Icnife,  the  other  without  Among  those 
physicians  who  style  themselves  "old 
school,"  or  '*regular,"  the  knife  is  almost 
Invariably  resorted  to,  which  not  only  fails 
in  effecting  a  permanent  cure,  but  often 
occasions  more  serious  results  than  would 
have  ensued  from  allowing  the  disease  to 
continue  its  course.  Yet  among  thiscla^ 
of  physicians  there  are  some  who  have  no 
confidence  in  this  treatment 

The  operation  by  the  knife  is  usually 
performed  as  follows :  A  gun-shot  probe  is 
passed  into  the  rectum,  to  the  point  op(K)- 
sjte  the  internal  orifice  of  the  pipe;  a  blunt 
pointed  bistoury  is  also  passed  through  the 
ulcer,  until  its  blunt  end  comes  in  contact 
with  the  probe.  Then,  with  a  finger  passed 
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withiD  the  rectum  to  govern  the  probe  and 
bistoury,  the  latter  is  drawn  down,  cutting, 
ai  it  advances,  the  flesh,  intestinei  and 
sphincter  muscle,  which  regulates  the 
function  of  defecation. 

This  is  the  treatment  recognized  and 
pursued  by  many  surgeons  of  the  present 
day — a  treatment  which  rarely  produces  a 
cure,  but  more  often  leaves  the  patient  in 
a  worse  condition  than  before  the  opera- 
tion. Why  cannot  a  cure  be  effected  by 
the  knife?  Let  us  examine.  As  stated 
above,  the  fistuloub  pipe  tliroughout  its 
whole  length,  is  surrounded  with  a  hard, 
callous  wall,  morbidly  tender  to  the  slightr 
est  touch,  which  produces  and  maintains 
an  inactive  condition  of  the  parts,  not  only 
interfering  with,  a  salutary  healing  process, 
but  likewise  tending  to  an  enlargement, 
extension,  and  branching  of  the  canal. 

Now,  the  object  of  those  surgeons  who 
cut  for  this  disease,  is  to  excite  adhesive 
inflammation,  which  they  consider  all-suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  induration,  heal  the 
ulcer,  and  restore  the  parts  to  healthy  ac- 
tivity. Unless  the  operation  by  the  knife 
can  convert  the  indurated  ulcer  into  a  sim- 
ple or  healthy  ulcer,  failure  must  inevita- 
bly follow;  and  that  it  does  not  effect  this 
result  we  have  ample  evidence.  A  tempo- 
rary inflammation  ensues,  which  produces 
a  slight  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
part,  not  sufficient,  however,  to  remove  the 
callosity,  or  make  any  extensive  normal 
change,  and  which,  as  it  subsides,  leaves 
the  patient  in  a  more  distressing  condition 
than  bef(nre.  The  sphincter  muscle,  hav- 
ing been  divided  by  the  operation,  loses  its 
contractile  influence,  and  the  patient  is 
rendered  unable  to  retain  the  contents  of 
his  bowels,  whicli  renders  life  to  him  any 
tiling  but  desirable.  And  should  there 
become  an  adhesion  of  the  separated  por- 
tions of  the  muscle,  it  never  recovers  its 
original  power  of  contraction,  but  remains 
in  a  weakened  condition,  of  a  very  disa- 
greable  character. 

The  principle  of  treatment  for  an  effec- 
tual and  permanent  cure  of  fistula  in  ano, 
is  the  api^tcation  of  such  means  as  will 
remove  the  callous  walls;  thereby  con- 


verting the  irritable,  unhealthy,  or  indu- 
rated ulcer,  into  a  simple  or  healthy  one; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  pipe  readily 
closes,  i^d  a  cure  is  the  result  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that,  from  the  obstinate 
character  of  the  fistulous  callosity,  time  is 
required  for  a  successful  treatment;  and 
where  the  parts  are  very  irritable,  some 
degree  of  pain  will  accompany  the  treat- 
ment The  operation  with  the  knife  has 
the  advantage  of  but  little  pain,  and  dis- 
patch in  treatment,  but  the  patient  runs 
the  risk  of  the  above-named  difficulties 
and  inconveniences;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  Eclectic  treatment,  the  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  certainty  and  perma* 
nency  of  cure.  « 

Treatment. — The  plan  which  we  have 
adopted  with  this  disease  varies  with  dif- 
ferent cases ;  some  will  require  much  ac- 
tive medicine  to  destroy  the  callosity  of 
tlie  pipes,  others  require  but  little  medi- 
cine, and  some  none  at  all.  This  differ- 
ence I  will  illustrate  by  cases  under  each 
head.  Before  referring  to  special  cases,  I 
will  state  tliat  the  medicine  used  M  this 
purpose,  as  a  general  thing,  should  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  be  injected  into  the 
pipes  with  sufficient  force  to  fill  every  on- 
fice  or  opening  in  the  vicinity. 

External  Incomplete  FUtula. — This  form 
of  the  disease  should  be  treated  by  making 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  injecting  it  into  the  pipe  or  pipes,  as  it 
may  be,  until  the  same  is  filled ;  then  fill 
the  orifice  with  lint  or  cotton,  to  retain  the 
medicine  until  it  has  fully  acted  upon  the 
diseased  structure;  This  process  should 
be  repeated  for  five  days;  it  will  cause 
mucH  pain  and  swelling,  which  should  be 
alleviated  by  the  application  of  powdered 
elm  bark  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  ap- 
plied over  the  inflamed  parts.  It  may  be 
applied  only  in  the  evening,  or  renewed 
throughout  the  night,  as  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  demand.  During  this  time, 
aperient  medicines  should  be  given,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  constipi^tion  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  nervous  system  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  free  use  of  anodynes. 

After  the  fifth  day,  discontinue  the  ap- 
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plication  of  the  zinc,  provided  there  be  no 
discharge  from  the  fistula,  for  if  there  yet 
remains  any  discharge,  it  is  certain  the 
disease  is  not  all  killed.  We  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  zinc,  the 
parts  within  the  pipe  become  dry  and  hard, 
which  prevents  the  discharge.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  continue  the  application 
of  the  elm  poultice  until  the  disorganized 
portion  has  sloughed  out,  which  will  be 
known  by  the  copious  purulent  discharge 
which  takes  place  at  this  time. 

After  this,  inject  into  the  pipe,  morning 
and  evening,  the  following: 

Qr  Sesq.  carb.  potass.         3j 
Water,  3j    M. 

This  should  be  continued  until  the  parts 
are  entirely  healed.  But  if  the  disease 
should  not  be  entirely  destroyed,  which 
can  be  known  by  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance of  the  pus,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
heal,  then  we  must  again  resort  to  the 
zinc  and  other  treatment,  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

I  dwill  now  give  the  history  and  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  moat  extensive  cases  of 
this  class  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  man  forty-five  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  affected  for  fifteen  years ;  had 
been  operated  upon  with  the  knife  ten 
times,  and  for  the  last  three  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  my  being  called,  had  been 
confined  to  his  bed.  There  were  twenty 
openings  externally,  some  of  which  entered 
the  rectum,  the  perineum,  and  sacrum, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  honey- 
comb. All  the  pipes  over  the  sacrum 
passed  into  the  bony  structure  I  began 
the  treatment  of  this  case  by  using  the  so- 
lution of  zinc  upon  the  plan  before  men- 
tioned. The  disease  was  so  extensive,  that 
when  the  solution  was  forced  into  anyone 
of  these  pipes,  it  would  flow  out  of  all  the 
others.  After  pursuing  this  method  for  a 
time,  I  found  it  necessary  to  fill  the  open- 
ings which  were  situated  upon  the  sacrum 
with  the  pulv.  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  dry 
form,  filling  them  full,  and  allowing  it  to 
dissolve.  This  not  only  acted  upon  the 
pipes  of  tlie  fistula,  but  upon  the  diseased 


bony  structure.  After  the  plan  previously 
described  had  then  been  pursued,  I  had 
no  difiiculty  in  curing  the  case,  for  in  two 
montlis  from  the  first  visit,  he  was  able  to 
resume  the  charge  of  his  farm. 

Another  method  may  be  adopted  in  this 
form  of  fistula,  when  the  pipe  is  straight, 
which  is  less  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
yet  is  certain  of  cure;  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  dase  is  to  determine  certainly  whe- 
ther there  are  any  sub- pipes.  This  con- 
sists in  distending  the  pipe  with  cotton  or 
lint;  passing  into  the  opening,  in  small 
quantities,  the  lint  or  cotton,  and  forcing 
it  with  a  probe  as  tight  as  it  can  be  made 
without  causing  much  pain ;  or  a  narrow 
silk  ribbon  may  be  used,  holding  the  por- 
tion not  inserted  under  a  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  from  day  to  day,  as  the  parts 
become  distended,  force  in  more,  and  so 
continue,  until  the  hard  orifice  becomes 
large  enough  to  secure  the  complete  break- 
ing up  of  the  callous  pipe.  During  the 
treatment,  it  will  bo  well  to  occasionally 
remove  the  substance  used,  and  wash  out 
the  parts  with  an  alkaline  wash.  After 
which  allow  the  parts  to  heal,  observing 
the  general  directions  before  given. 

Incomplete  Internal  Fistula. — ^This  form 
is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  ia, 
in  all  instances,  difficult  to  both  diagnose 
and  treats  It  may  be  known  by  the  usual 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  other 
forms,  especially  a  smarting  or  darting  sen- 
sation ;  often  the  pipe  is  filled  with  pus  or 
fecal  matter  which  may  be  forced  into  it 
while  the  bowels  are  in  a  constipated  con- 
dition; this  always  produces  a  throbbing 
sensation,  which  is  not  relieved  until  free 
suppuration  takes  place,  known  by  pus  be- 
ing passed  at  the  time  of  defecation. 

When  these  symptoms  are  present,  the 
anal  speculum  should  be  used,  and  the  ex- 
act location  of  the  disease  determined; 
then  by  the  use  of  a  syringe  with  a  long 
and  curved  pipe,  which  is  to  be  parsed 
thro'  tlie  speculum,  the  fistulous  pipe  may 
be  injected  as  recommended  in  the  oUier 
form.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, as  a  general  thing,  it  will  continue 
burrowing  until  a  complete  fiatula  is  formed 
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Complete  FUtvla. — ^This  may  be  dilated 
as  before  recom mended ,  until  the  indura- 
ted parts  are  destroyed ;  then  pass  a  liga 
ture  by  arming  a  common  silver  probe 
with  a  double  and  twisted  thread  of  sad- 
dlers' silk ;  then,  after  lubricating  the  in- 
dex iinger,  pass  it  up  the  rectum,  and  with 
the  other  hand  press  up  the  probe  until  iu 
blunt  point  comes  in  contact  uith  the  fin- 
ger, Uien  catch  it  under  the  finger,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  finger  is  withdrawn  push 
up  the  probe.  In  this  way  it  is  bent,  and 
drawn  out  through  the  anus.  Then  fasten 
the  ligature  by  giving  it  two  loops;  this 
will  bold  sufficiently  tight  without  any 
knots  being  tied.  This  may  be  tightened 
daily,  yet  avoiding  a  too  rapid  cutting  of 
the  ligature,  lest  the  same  result  which 
follows  the  knife  should  obtain  here.  It 
should  not  be  cut  faster  than  it  will  heal. 
Aa  a  general  thing,  it  will  require  from 
two  to  four  weeks.  The  parts  should  be 
washed  out  daily  with  alkaline  water. 

1  could  here  enumerate  a  large  number 
of  cases  treated  in  this  way,  without  a  fail- 
ure in  a  single  case. 

In  some  instances  there  is  a  complica- 
tion of  disease,  especially  with  the  lungs, 
which  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

In  all  cases,  we  believe  the  patient  may 
be  much  benefited  by  the  une  of  tonics, 
and  where  there  is  much  debility,  stimu- 
lants may  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  is  there 
a  liability  to  a  return  of  the  affection?  If 
the  peculiar  habit  which  obtained  during 
its  forming  stage  is  not  removed,  the  lia- 
biality  for  another  fistula  is  great;  but  if 
tliia  be  removed,  then  there  is  no  more 
danger  than  if  the  person  had  never  been 
diseased.  The  peculiar  tenderness  which 
attends  this  disease  during  the  forming 
stage,  as  well  as  during  the  treatment,  will 
continue  oflen  for  months  afler  the  parts 
are  healed;  so  much  so,  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  difllicult  to  convince 
the  patient  that  a  cure  had  be<;n  effected. 
I  would  here  remark,  that  I  have  treated 

cases  where  the  pipes  were  three  and  four 
inches  long. 

The  greatest  difiUculty  In  the  treatment 


of  fistula,  is  the  haste  in  which  the  case  is 
forced  through.  I  always  have  a  fair  un- 
derstanding with  patients  upon  all  these 
points,  before  I  commence  the  case,  and 
unless  they  will  agree  to  follow  directions, 
I  decline  to  treat  them. 


HEMORRHOIDS  (PILES.) 

BT  PROP.  R.  S.  NBWTOX,  M.  D. 


This  affection  is  quite  common  in  the 
West,  and  is  very  difiicult  to  cure;  so 
much  so,  that  many  physicians  acknow- 
ledge an  entire  inability  to  successfully 
treat  it 

This  disease  is  generally  divided  into 
two  species — blind  internal  piles,  and  bleed- 
ing or  external  piles. 

Those  who  are  seriously  affected  with 
the  disease  suffer  beyond  description.  It 
generally  increases  until  the  tumors  begin 
to  bleed.  This  hemorrhage  may  be  slight, 
or  it  may  be  profuee;  some  lose  much 
blood  after  each  stool,  others  bleed  only 
occasionally;  some  only  lose  after  each 
evacuation  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  while 
others  lose  as  much  as  eight  ounces. 

This  disease  is  generally  brought  on  by 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  persons  of  sedentary  habits; 
scarcely  ever  have  we  noticed  it  in  a  per- 
son of  active  habits.  It  is  an  affiictlou 
which  certainly  is  the  most  loathsome; 
and  hence  there  prevails  the  strongest  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  its  victims  to  be  cured. 

W.  J.,  of  this  city,  aged  40,  of  bilious 
temperament,  came  to  consult  me  for  this 
disease.  He  had  been  a  sufferer  from 
blind  piles  for  many  years.  Of  late  he  had 
bled  quite  freely;  so  much  so,  that  he 
often  lost  as  much  as  a  teacupful  of  blood 
after  each  stool.  He  had  been  attended 
by  several  physicians  of  the  city  without 
relief.  We  relieved  him  in  eight  days, 
sin^e  which  time  he  has  been  able  to  at- 
tend to  active  business  without  any  inter- 
mission whatever,  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  in  his  bed  the  most  of  the  time  for  a 
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moiitli.  Trom  the  effect  of  tbe  continual 
heroorrhage. 


The  tumore,  being  three  in  number, 
nerc  forced  down,  presenting  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  walnut  I  ligatci]  all  of  lliem 
at  tlie  aame  time,  using  three  ligaturea.  ,  1 
prefiT  pasping  the  ligature  bo  aa  to  include 
(he  whole  haae  of  the  pile  tumor,  and  not 
to  fjase  a  needle  tlirouah  the  center  of  the 
tumor,  and  tie  each  way  from  the  center, 
as  recommended  by  Prof.  Sjme  and  other 
Burgeons,  We  have,  in  all  cbbbh  under 
our  care,  adopted  lliia  method,  and  we 
think  it  a  more  certain  means  of  prevent- 
ing hemorrhage,  which  is  the  great  desid- 
eratum at  this  juncture  of  the  case. 

Another  matter  of  importance  may  be 
mentioned  here :  as  to  whether  the  tumors 
are  to  be  nllonred  to  pass  back,  as  aoon  as 
tlicy  will,  after  the  application  of  the  liga- 
ture. We  have  tried  both  plana,  and  after 
many  years' experience  wcwjllnay,  in  every 
case  prevent  it  if  possible.  This  plan  will, 
however,  be  attended  with  n>ore  pain  than 
irhen  they  are  returned.  It  may  be  asked 
what  advantage  has  this  over  the  usual 
method  of  returning.  We  answer  that  you 
can  sec  daily,  from  tlie  appearance  of  the 
piles,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  tiglitej 
the  ligatures  or  not;  (lie  piles  will  slougli 
in  much  less  tinier  the  patient  can  keep 
better  abluted,  and  feel  more  comfortable. 


Wliile  the  tumor  ia  sloDghing,  uae  freely 
the  cold  water  dressing,  alt«rnBting  with 
Uie  mild  tine  ointmenL  To  allay  the  ex- 
cessive pun  tliat  attends  tlie  treatment  ia 
most  cases,  use  aulph,  morphine,  diapho- 
retic or  Dover's  powders,  being  very  care- 
ful to  give  enough  to  relieve  the  pain.  No 
other  condition  of  the  system  will  produce 
a  more  rapid  prostration  of  the  nervous 
system,  hence  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  this  coiirae. 

The  ligatures  were  all  tightened  every 
second  day,  drawing  them  very  tight  each 
time,  until  the  ninth  day,  when  thej  came 
off.  As  a  general  thing,  they  ahould  be 
allowed  (toia  ten  lo  dneen  days  to  slough 
off,  for  if  the  ligature  be  drawn  too  light, 
tlie  tumor  will  be  cut  as  with  a  knife, 
which  by  all  means  should  be  avoided; 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  porta  to 
heal  as  the  ligature  passes.  After  tbe  re- 
moval, the  patient  should  so  rcgnlale  tlie 
bowels  as  to  prevent  constipation ;  also  use 
cold  water  to  the  external  parts,  with  aa 
occasional  injection  of  cold  water. 

The  following  cases  were  treated  upon 
the  same  plan,  with  a  similar  result;  and 
we  will  here  state,  that  we  never  have  met 
with  a  single  case  that  we  could  not  cure 
with  the  ligature,  provided  a  distinct  tumor 
was  present. 

Mr.  P.,  of  this  city,  aged  47,  had  beeo 
afBlcted  with  bleeding  piles  foraix  years; 
hid  disease  had  increased  to  that  extent 
that  be  waa  bleeding  very  profusely.  After 
each  operation  from  his  bowels  he  bad 
bled  so  freely  as  to  cause  him  to  take  bis 
bed  foreome  month  previous  to  bis  placing 
himself  under  our  care.  When  we  com- 
menced his  case,  he  hod  become  almost  as 
while  as  a  sheet,  from  the  repetition  of  the 
loss  of  blood.  In  three  weeks  he  was  able 
to  resume  his  business;  since  which  lime 
lie  has  had  no  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Mrs.  C,  aged  30,  called  us  in  to  see  her 
for  the  purpose  of  having  us  examine  her 
rase.  She  had  been  treated  by  several 
physicLai>S  for  different  kinds  of  disease. 
^ome  t/eated  her  for  lung  affection ;  some 
for  liver  disease;  and  some  regarded  ha 
case  as  one  of  dyspepaia.     After  making  ■ 
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careful  ezami nation  of  her  case,  we  gave 
it  as  our  opinion^  that  the  pile  affection, 
under  which  she  was  laboring,  was  the 
sole  cause  of  her  trouble.  After  treating 
her  accordingl)-,  we  discharged  the  case  as 
entirely  cured,  and  in  less  than  ten  weeks 
she  was  able  to  visit  over  the  city — having 
hardly  been  able  to  leave  the  house  for 
over  two  years  previously. 


CLINICAL  REPORTS. 


NEWTON'S  CLINICAL  INSTITUTE, 
Spring  Ssssiox  of  1857. 


8BHTICB8  OF  PROFS.  NEWTOX  AND  FREEMAX. 


BSVOBTXO  BT  rHOF.  1.  FBSBXAK. 


Case  492.  Feb.  27.— Catherine  Duffy, 
R?t  9.  Scrofula.  Has  been  affected  two 
years.  Developed  itself  by  swelling  and 
tendernes  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Three 
of  these,  after  two  months,  suppurated  and 
discharged  pus  for  a  while;  tlien  two  of 
them  healed,  while  small  eruptions  or  pus- 
tules formed  and  continued  to  moisten  the 
groin  with  their  secretion.  About  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  these  abscesses  in 
the  groin,  some  of  the  cervical  lympliatic 
glands  enlarged,  suppurated  and  discharged 
pas,  presenting  in  every  respect  a  condition 
similar  to  those  of  the  groin.  Theee  and 
their  accompanying  eruptions,  continue  to 
discharge  a  sero-purulent  secretion.  There 
18  also,  in  spots  upon  the  scalp,  a  scaly 
eruptioD,  intersected  with  pustules,  the  se- 
cretion from  which  mats  the  hair  some- 
what The  external  border  of  the  left  cor- 
nea, and  the  adjoining  part^of  the  sclerotic 
coat,  are  slightly  inflamed;  there  is  also 
a  small  opaque  spot  upon  the  cornea  at 
this  point;  no  special  tenderness  of  the 
eye.  At  present  there  is  no  tenderness  of 
any  of  the  swelled  lymphatic  glanda  Qen- 
er&l  health  apparently  middling  good; 
bowels  regular,  appetite  good.  Unless  the 
inflammation  of  the  eye  is  relieved,  it  may 
terminate  in  staphyloma*  Child  rather 
irritable  in  disposition ;  temperament  san- 
guine encephalic. 


Dreaiment — Alkaline  bath  and  friction 
once  a  day.  1^  Prussiate  iron  3j,  hydras- 
tin  3^)  syrup  Btillingia  Ji'iv.  M.  Take  one 
teaspoon ful  four  times  a  day.  Jfc  Tine, 
iodine,  3^?  i<x^  potass.  3^i  ^i^c.  arnica 
3j,  water  Si^*  H.  Bathe  the  neck  night 
and  morning.  Apply  the  mild  zinc  oint- 
ment to  the  eye. 

March  23.  — Much  better,  eruptions  on 
the  neck  and  groin  have  nearly  disap- 
peared, and  the  abscesses  are  nearly  healed. 
Genera]  health  improved  also.  Continue 
the  treatment 

April  10. — Still  improving  in  every  re- 
spect; the  eruption  has  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  scalp;  the  eye  is  much  better,  yet 
the  opacity  continues,  though  less;  ab- 
scess healed,  and  the  eruptions  upon  the 
neck  and  groin  have  disappeared.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment  for  a  few  weeka  Dis- 
charged. 

Case  493.  March  3.--Bridget  Bufly, 
at  39.  Syphilitic  inoculation.  Was  ap« 
parently  well  until  about  nine  months  ago, 
when,  while  washing  some  clothes  soiled 
with  syphilitic  virus,  some  waa  (as  she 
supposes,  inoenlated  into  a  wound  on  her 
hand.  Tlie  hand  was  somewhat  swollen 
for  a  time,  and  the  sore  healed  obstinately. 
About  three  months  afterward,  a  small 
purple  tumefaction  appeared  upon  the  arm, 
which  become  gangrenous  and  black,  and 
sloughed  out  The  sore  healed  slowly  af- 
terward, leaving  a  copper<olored  cicatrix 
Since  that  time  she  has  become  nearly 
deaf;  has  much  pain  in  her  head  and  diz- 
ziness; has  a  severe  cough;  pain  in  the 
left  illiac  region ;  bowels  regular.  She  is 
exceedingly  nervous  and  excitable  from 
slight  causes;  her  whole  system  seems  la- 
boring under  an  affection  of  the  lymphatic 
system.  The  symptoms  are  those  that 
would  attend  tlie  absorption  of  syphilitic 
virus;  her  whole  system  seems  contami- 
nated with  it 

lYeatment. — Saline  and  alkaline  bath, 
with  friction,  once  per  day,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  pleasant  Avoid  animal  diet  for  a 
few  weeka  |lr  Tina  Phytolacca  dea  Jij, 
syrup  stillingia  Jij,  prussiate  iron  3),  hy- 
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draatin  Z^^  ^-  Take  f^j  three  times  a 
day.  Apply  two  drops  glycerine  (warm) 
into  the  ear  morning  and  evening.  Bathe 
the  neck  and  breast  with  spirits  terebinth 
for  the  cough,  and  also  apply  it  to  the  left 
side  to  relieve  the  pain  there. 

March  23. — Improving;  general  health 
improved ;  cough,  pain  in  the  head,  chest 
and  side  better;  deafness  slightly  im- 
proved.    Continue  the  treatment 

May  1 — ^.No  further  report 

Case  494.  March  20.— J.  B.  set.  33. 
Empyema.  About  four  years  ago,  he  had 
a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy  on  the  left  side, 
(right  pleura  not  apparently  affected.) 
This  attack  parsed  through  its  usual  course, 
but  unexpectedly  terminated  in  an  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  pleural  sac.  Three  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
paracentisis  was  performed,  and  seven  pints 
of  serum  were  drawn  from  the  pleural  cav- 
ity. In  three  weeks  again  the  same  amount 
was  drawn  by  tapping.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  more,  the  pi  eural  cavity  seemed 
filled  again;  the  lung  was  much  com- 
pressed and  inactive;  the  patient  measured 
forty-two  inches  around  the  chest  The 
wound  made  by  previous  tapping  had 
healed,  but  at  this  point  the  cicatrix  seemed 
distended  and  protruding ;  this  was  punc- 
tured, and  about  seven  pints  of  purulent 
fluid  discharged.  The  fluid  was  not  fetid, 
but  purulent,  and  sometimes  of  the  consis- 1 
tency  of  pus,  yellowish  and  sometimes  a 
little  greenish.  A  silver  tube  three  inches 
in  length  and  slightly  curved,  has  been  in- 
serted into  the  opening,  and  this  retained 
by  straps  around  the  waist,  and  stopped 
by  a  piece  of  cork.  Every  day  the  accu- 
mulated pus  is  drawn  off  through  the  tube, 
and  the  part  washed  out  with  castile  soap 
water.  About  two  ounces  of  purulent  se- 
cretion is  daily  discharged  from  the  pleu- 
ral cavity  through  the  opening.  Upon  in- 
jecting the  cavity,  it  will  only  hold  about 
four  ouncef^  of  fluid.  The  left  side  of  the 
thorax  is  much  contracted  and  flattened ; 
the  left  lung  nearly  useless;  there  is  only 
a  slight  sound  of  respiration  at  the  root  of 
the  affected  lung,  Uie  rest  of  the  lung 


seeming  inactive  and  contracted.  The  part 
around  the  orifice  seems  much  depreB^ed, 
as  though  the  ribs  and  the  walls  of  the  left 
pleural  cavity  were  rapidly  approximating 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  leseening 
the  pus  cavity.  His  general  health  is  good; 
he  complains  only  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  thoracic  fistula. 

Some  physicians  have  pronounced  his 
case  hydro  thorax,  and  others  have  af^sured 
him  that  his  left  lung  was  disorganizing, 
and  the  secretion  from  the  cavity  is  from 
the  suppuration  of  the  lung.  There  la  no 
suppuration  nor  disorganization  of  the 
lung,  but  from  constant  pressure  it  has  be- 
come crowded  up  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  pleural  cavity,  collapsed  and  atrophied, 
while  the  purulent  secretion  is  from  the 
surface  of  the  pleura  alone.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  serous  membranes  to  secrete 
purulent  matter  when  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric air,  or  when  laboring  under  chronic 
irritation  or  inflammation. 

Treatment. — Ifs  Seaq.  carb.  pota  ee.  3j. 
water  J^j-  ^'  Inject  about  two  ounces 
into  the  pleural  cavity  every  morning  after 
drawing  the  accumulated  secretion.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  correct  the  condition  of 
the  secreting  surface,  and  improve  the  se- 
cretion as  much  as  poi^sible.  We  do  not 
expect  to  heal  or  close  this  cavity  for  some 
time,  but  merely  keep  the  secretory  surface 
healthy,  until  the  sides  approximate,  and 
so  close  the  cavity.  Ko  special  constitu- 
tional treatment  is  necessary,  as  this  is  en- 
tirely a  local  difiiculty. 

April  10. — Patient  about  the  same.  Has 
been  using  the  injection  of  sesq.  carb.  po- 
tassa  solution  o^alf  the  above  strength, 
and  we  suggest  its  use  milder,  or  merely  of 
sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  parts  healthy 
and  allow  them  to  close.  I  expect  the 
walls  of  the  chest  to  contract  still  more. 

Aug.  1. — Parts  continue  contracting;  se- 
cretion less,  but  of  the  same  character; 
general  healtli  good.  This  pus  cavity  is 
bounded  below  by  the  diaphragm ;  inter- 
nally by  the  mediostinum ;  above  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  left  lung,  and  exter- 
nally by  the  pleura  costalis. 

Left  for  home ;  no  further  report 
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BY  DEXJ.  F.  PATNB,  If.  D. 

The  liver  ie  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
meet  important  organs  of  the  body,  and 
nerforme  the  double  o£Soe  of  separating 
impurities  from  the  venous  blood  of  the 
chylopoiotal  viscera,  previously  to  its  re- 
turn into  the  general  venous  circulation, 
and  of  secreting  the  bile,  a  fluid  necessary 
to  chylification.    When  we  consider  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
its  intimate  relations  with  other  important 
viscera,  we  can  readily  perceive  w)iy  this 
organ  is  so  liable  to  structural  diseases, 
and  functional  derangements.    But,  not- 
withstanding the  frequency  of  hepatic  dis- 
ease, the  very  common  practice  of .  assu- 
ming some  torpidity,  disease,  or  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  administering  agents, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  guarded  against  by 
the  practising  physician.    The  almost  uni- 
versal administration  of  mercury  by  the 
Allopathic  school,  in  all  diseases,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  liver  is  always  impli* 
cated,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of  such 
empirical  practice,  are  well  known  to  all 
intelligent  physicians  of  the  reform  school 
of  medicine.     A  correct  diagnosis  is  there- 
fore very  important,  and  should  be  dili- 
gently sought  after  by  the  judicious  phy- 
sician.    In  chronic  hepatitis,  the  whole 
snl^tanee  of  the  liver  may  be  involved,  or 
only  a  part,  or  any  portion  of  it,  or  its  in- 
Yesting  membrane;  and  certain  character- 
istic symptoms,  attendant  upon  each  par- 
ticular location  of  the  disease,  will  gene- 
rally enable  the  physician  to  form  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis. 

Sv]fPitnfa.-*-<%ronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver  18  sometimes  a  sequel  of  the  acute, 
but  is  more  frequently  an  original  affec- 
tion. It  not  unfrequently  comes  on  very 
insidoously  without  any  very  marked 
symptoms  that  would  be  likely  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  diseased  organ,  particularly 
when  it  is  developed  gradually  by  altera- 
tive doses  qf  mercury.  Qenerally,  how- 
ever, upon  ezamipation,  some  tenderness 
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will  be  discovered  in  some  portion  of  the 
liver  by  pressure,  and  not  unfrequently 
more  or  less  enlargement;  but  in  many 
cases  the  symptoms  are  well  marked  from 
the  commencement  There  is  a  dull,  ach- 
ing pain  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the 
right  hypochondrical  region.  There  is 
generally  a  disordered  state  of  the  stom- 
ach, with  irregular  bowels,  sometimes  cos- 
tive, altermiting  with  diarrhea,  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth,  tongue  more  or  less  coated, 
jaundiced  condition  of  the  skin,  harsh  dry 
surface,  high  colored  urine  and  sometimes 
acrid  and  burning,  short  dry  cough,  great 
depression  of  spirits,  gloomy  and  despond- 
ing, easil;^  exhausted  from  exercise,  slight  . 
febrile  excitement  generally  in  the  even- 
ing, general  debility  and  emaciation,  pain 
in  the  shoulders,  flatulent  colic,  appetite 
\'ariable;  the  patient  feels  a  sense  of  full-  • 
ness  in  the  epigastrium.  The  pulse  in 
chronic  hepatitis  is  sometimes  moderately 
accelerated  in  the  evening,  during  the  ex« 
acerbation  of  the  fever,  but  it  generally 
indicates  a  languid  condition  of  the  whole 
system.  The  above  are  among  the  great 
variety  of  symptoms  that  exhibit  them- 
selves to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
disease  under  consideration,  although  in 
some  cases  many  of  the  symptoms  enume- 
rated may  be  entirely  absent. 

Causes. — Among  the  causes  of  chronic 
hepatitis,  I  shall  first  speak  of  mercury, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  more  pro- 
lific in  generating  this  disease,  than  all 
otlier  causes  combined.  Prof.  Wood,  in 
his  work  on  Practice,  says,  that  "the  well 
known  excitant  influence  of  mercury  upon 
the  hepatic  functions,  would  of  itself  ren- 
tier the  production  of  inflammation,  from 
an  excess  of  its  action,  a  highly  probable 
result."  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  by  most 
if  not  all  medical  writers,  that  the  free  use 
of  mercury  may  cause  hepatic  disease. 
Prtif.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  ascribes 
the  prevalence  of  hepatic  complaints  in 
liis  neighborhood  to  the  use  of  mercury, 
and  he  further  states,  that  previous  to  its 
free  n*  3  in  that  district,  hepatitis  was  al- 
most entirely  unknown.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  prevalence  of  chronio 
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difleaaee,  particularly  those  of  the  liver,  is 
diminiBhed  in  all  eections  of  the  country 
where  tlie  reformed  system  of  practice  has 
superseded  tliat  of  the  mercurial.  In  Trum- 
bull county,  Ohio,  where  the  Eclectic  sys- 
tem has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  old 
mercurial  practice,  chronic  diseases  of  &ie 
liver  are  very  rare;  whereas,  during  the 
reign  of  old  Allopathy,  scarcely  a  family 
could  be  found,  who  were  entirely  exempt 
from  some  hepatic  derangement 

Among  other  causes  of  chronic  hepatitis 
milybe  mentioned  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  dry 
to  wet,  &C.  It  may  be  caused  from  intem- 
perance in  eating  or  drinking,  and  proba- 
bly, with  the  exception  of  mercury,  there 
are  no  causes  more  prolific  in  producing 
hepatic  diseases,  than  intemperance  and 
irregularities  of  living,  and  sedentary 
liabits.  Many  other  causes  are  itientioned 
by  writers,  such  as  direct  injuries  to  the 
liver  by  blows,  falls,  Ac. 

The  liver  may  become  affected  from  other 
diseased  organs,  as  disease  of  the  lungs, 
stomach,  and 'intestines.  Temperament, 
age,  and  sex,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have 
an  influence  in  the  causation  of  hepatitis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  locality  of  the  disease, 
in  hepatitis,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
character  and  location  of  the  pain,  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  parts  affected.  When 
the  peritoneal  coat  is  involved  the  symp- 
toms are  all  more  aggravated  than  when 
the  disease  is  confined  to  the  substance  of 
the  organ ;  Uiere  is  more  pain  upon  inspi- 
ration, and  greater  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  said  that  disease  of  the  right  lobe 
causes  an  aching  or  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder,  and  when  the  left  lobe  is  the 
part  affected,  the  pain  is  in  the  left  shoul- 
der. Hepatitis  may  be  distinguished  from 
pleurisy  by  Uie  character  of  the  pain,  and 
by  the  greater  difficulty  of  breathing  in 
pleuritis.  The  skin  is  of  a  yellower  tinge 
in  hepatitis  than  in  pleurisy.  Hepatitis 
may  be  distinguished  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs  by  the  enlargement  or  induration  of 
the  liver,  and  by  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion, also  by  the  character  of  the  cough 
and  ezpectoraUon.    When  other  organs 


are  involved  in  the  difficulty,  as  in  gastri- 
tis, &c,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  derange- 
ments of  those  organs  will  be  likely  to  lead 
to  a  correct  diagnosifi. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  chronic 
hepatitis,  tinder  Allopathic  treatment,  is, 
as  a' matter  of  course,  unfavorable ;  for,  as 
the  treatment  recommended  will  produce 
the  disease,  when  administered  to  healthy 
individuals,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose, 
that  it  would  aggravate  the  disease  when 
it  already  exists,  and  increase  its  mortality. 
The  prognosis,  however,  under  a  rational 
and  judicious  course  of  treatment,  when 
not  complicated  with  diseases  of  other  im- 
portant organs,  may  generally  be  consid- 
ered as  favorable* 

TRBATMiNT.-*^Befbre  giving  my  views  of 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  under  conside- 
ration, it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine 
briefly  the  treatment  pursued  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Allopathio  branch  of  the 
pro/^ssioQ.     By  an  examination  of  their 
standard  authorities^  we  find  their  main 
reliance  in  this  disease  is  mercury;  indeed, 
if  we  ezaminei  the  whole  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases with  which  the  human  family  are 
afflicted,  we  find  this  agent  among  the  most 
prominent  recommended  for  nearly  all  of 
them.    That  men  claiming  to  be  scientific, 
after  years  Of  experience  with  this  great 
Faracelsian  quack  remedy,  should  continue 
its  use,  is  indeed  strange,  when  any  good 
resnltiog  from  its  use  is  so  rarely  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  its  deleterious  effects  are  so 
great     If  nature's  laboratory  was  not  so 
bountifully  supplied  with  mild  and  sana- 
tive agents  for  the  removal  of  disease — 
agents  which  will  not  only  cure  those  dis- 
eases for  which  mercury  Is  given,  but  in 
many  cases,  after  this  Allopathic  Samaon 
has  nearly  exhausted  the  vital  powers  of 
the  system,  they  will  restore  the  sinking 
energies  of  life,  and  rescue  the  victim  of 
scientific  quackery  from  a  premature  grave 
— I  say,  if  nature  had  not  thus  supplied  us 
with  these  agents,  there  might  have  been 
some  excuse  for  the  use  of  mercury.    But 
these  mild  and  yet  effective   medioinal 
agents,  are  scattered  in  bountiful  profu- 
sion on  every  hand ;  they  may  be  fbund 
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OD  almo0t  every  hill'Side.  The  pure  and 
limpid  water,  wbioh  may  be  found  in 
every  gurgling  stream,  is  one  of  nature's 
best  and  greatest  gifts  to  man,  and  can 
never  be  better  appreciated  than  when 
properly  used  as  a  curative  agent  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  into 
a  lengthy  essay  to  prove  that  mercury  is  a 
disease-creating  agent,  and  that  it  is  an  un- 
safe and  dangerous  remedy;  for  we  have 
only  to  read  the  vrritinge  of  those  who  recr 
ommend  and  advocate  its  use,  to  be  thor- 
oughly convhiced  of  this  fact;  neither  is  it 
necessary,  at  this  stage  of  medical  reform, 
to  resort  to  any  great  logical  reasoning,  to 
prove  that  diseases  can.  be  more  success- 
fully treated  without  mercury  than  with  it, 
for  this  has  been  demonstrated  and  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  it  only  requires  ob- 
servation and  an  impartial  investigation, 
to  be  convinced  of  this  truth* 

Having  thus  indicated  some  few  of  the 
many  reasons  why  I  do  not  follow  the 
AUopalhic  course  of  treatment  recommend- 
ed for  the  disease  under  consideration,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  give  a  course  of  treat* 
ment,  which  I  believe  to  be  sanative  and 
rational,  and  which,  in  my  hands,  has 
been  suocessAiL 

In  the  first  place,  when  called  upon  to 
prescribe  for  an   uncomplicated  case  of 
chronic  hepaUtis,  if  the  liver  is  torpid  and 
bowels  costive,  I  commence  with  small 
doses  of  podophyllin,  say  from  one-half  to 
one  grain,  in  ordinary  oases,  to  be  ta&en 
three  times  a  day,  until  it  operates  pretty 
freely  on  the  bowels.     If  there  is  much 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  I  give  the  podo- 
phyllin, combined  with  the  syrup  rhei  and 
potassa.    If  there  is  diarrhea  and  debility, 
when  first  called  to  prescribe,  in  place  of 
the  podophyllin,  I  commence  with  small 
doees  of  leptandrin,  hydrastin  and  geranin. 
1  also  order  the  patient  to  use  the  alkaline 
bath  once  or  twice  a. day,  warm,  cold,  or 
with  the  addition  of  stimulants,  as  the  con- 
diition  of  the  system  seems  to  require    In 
addition  to  this,  I  order  the  side  to  be 
twthed,  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  the 
tincture  of  camphor  and  chloride  of  sodium 


(two  ounces  of  the  latter  to  eight  of  the 
former),  night  and  morning. 

After  regulating  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  restoring  as  near  as  possible  the  natu- 
ral secretion  of  the  liver,  I  continue  the 
treatment  with  alteratives  and  tonics,  be- 
ing careful  to  keep  up  a  regular  and  as 
near  as  possible  a  natural  action  of  the 
bowels,  by  restoring  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  secretions  upon  wb  ich  their  action  de- 
pends, and  not  with  irritating  cathartics. 
Among  the  tonics  and  alteratives,  I  have 
found  hydrastin,  leptandrin,  and  sanguina- 
rin,  podophyllin,  compound  syrup  stillia- 
gia,  alterative  syrup,  Ac.,  to  answer  a  good 
purpose;  but  as  a  general  alterative,  tonie, 
and  diuretic,  I  have  found  the  following 
one  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  used  in 
this  disease: 

9r  Galium  aparine^  Jiij 

Leontodon  taraxacum,  3U 

Hydrastis  canadensis,  S^U 

Asclepias  tuberosa,  Jvj 

Make  one  quart  of  syrup,  and  give  one  or 
two  tablespoonfula  three  times  a  day^ 

The  diet  in  this  disease  should  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  condition  o^  the 
stomach,  and  the  ability  of  the  absorbenti 
to  appropriate  notirishment 

I  have  found  the  above  course  of  treat- 
ment, alternated  and  changed  according 
to  the  efiect  produced  and  symptoms  de- 
veloped from  time  to  time,  together  with 
proper  exercise  and  other  hygienic  agen- 
cies, amply  sufficient  in  all  cases  of  uncom- 
plicated chronic  hepatitis.  I  will  say^ 
however,  that  where  there  was  much  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  I  have  sometimes 
used  the  irritating  plaster  with  good  effect 
over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and,  when  not 
contra  indicated,  the  iodide  of  potassa  in- 
ternally. 

When  other  organs  are  involved,  the 
case  must  be  treated  according  to  the  con« 
dition  of  the  parts  affected,  and  all  the 
complications  and  indications  should  be 
carefully  studied,  and  the  proper  treatment 
will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  oarefVil 
and  judicious  physician. 

May,  1857. 
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VEGETABLE    MATERIA  MEDICA— 
ITS  ADAPTATION  TO  DISEASK 


BT  W.  W.  SMITH,  M.  D. 


The  founders  of  Ecleoticisin  haye  di«oov- 
ered  and  brought  into  this  department  of 
the  science  many  valuable  medicinal 
agents,  which  have  done  much  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity^  and  lessen  mortality, 
and  doubtless  will  be  hailed  as  a  bletssing, 
by  nations  yet  unborn.  Eclecticism,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  how  many  thousands  can  testify  that 
they  have  been  relieved  of  disease  that 
rendered  life  miserable,  and  had  resisted 
the  oft-repeated  firing  of  the  big  gun  of 
Allopathy  (mercury),  without  in  the  least 
retarding  it  in  its  ravages  on  the  system. 
The  present  epoch  has  developed  to  the 
intelligent  the  long-neglected  truth,  that 
drugging  the  human  system  with  poison- 
ous minerals  is  unscientific,  and  fVaught 
with  the  most  deleterious  consequences, 
and  therefore  shimld  be  abandoned  by  ev- 
ery educated  phyf»ician.  What  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  Eclectic  practitioner  to 
know  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes 
a  balm  for  every  wound,  an  anodyne  for 
every  pain,  a  refrigerent  for  the  feverish 
brow,  without  producing  that  deformity 
and  ghastly  appearance,  so  often  witnessed 
resulting  from  the  use  of  mercury,  arsenic, 
antimony,  &c. 

«The  star  of  Eclecticism  is  in  the  ascen- 
dency, gaining  for  itself  a  reputation  in 
every  community  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
zealous  advocates  of  the  reformed  practice 
of  medicine  sec  their  labors  crowned  with 
the  happiest  consequences,  and  themselves 
honored  with  the  plaudits  of  the  invalid : 
"I  was  suffering  from  disease,  and  pro- 
nounced incurable  by  Allopathic  physi- 
cians ;  but  you,  Eclectics,  with  the  vegeta- 
ble materia  medical  for  your  weapon,  com- 
batted  my  disease  successfully,  and  re- 
stored me  to^health  again." 

The  extraction  of  the  active  principle 
from  the  crude  article,  is  a  valuable  im- 


provement in  the  vegetable  materia  medi- 
oa,  giving  our  agents  the  superiority  in 
efiTect,  IVom  quantity,  beauty  and  oonveai- 
ence,  over  any  other  medicinal  agenta 

Roll  on,  Time  I  and  subvert  the  routine 
pra'otice  of  Allopathy,  namely,  mercury, 
arsenic,  antimdny,  Ac,  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof,  nature's  remedies,  which  evi- 
dently are  more  compatible  with  the  hu- 
man organization,  milder  in  their  action, 
and  every  way  better  adapted  to  the  dis- 
eased system. 

The  first  disease  which  we  shall  notice 
in  this  connection,  is  one  for  the  treatment 
of  which  our  remedies  have  acquired  an 
unparalleled  reputation.  The  disease  re- 
ferred to  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
our  north-western  latitudes,  and  regarding 
its  mortality,  it  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  practising  physicians;  it  ia 
known  by  the  different  nomenclatures  of 
pnewionia^  ptUmonUtBy  and  inflammaiian  of 
the  lung$. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  an  article  I ik« 
Uiis,  for  me  to  give  the  causes,  diagnoaia, 
<&CL,  of  this  disease,  as  all  medical  authora  - 
treat  extensively  upon  it,  and  I  might  say, 
unanimously  concur  In  the  cause  producing 
it,  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  indicationa  to 
be  treated.  The  only  diversity  of  opinion 
existing  is  in  regard  to  the  agenta  best 
adapted  to  fulfill  those  indicationa  When 
called  to  treat  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia, 
the  first  agent  we  administer  is  an  emetic. 

9  Infu.  eupatorium  perfo.  fjix 
Tina  lobelia  infiata,  3iu 
Tine,  panguinaria,  3i!  j    ^* 

Administer  four  tablespoonfuls  every  ten 
minutes,  until  free  emesis  is  produced. 

After  the  Pction  of  the  emetic,  adminis- 
ter a  diolagogue  cathartic  composed  of 

{It  Podophyllin,  gr.  g 

Leptandrin,  gr.  iv 

Asclcpin,  gr.  iv.     lit 

Divide  in  four  powders,  and  take  one  every 
hour  and  half  in  simple  'syrup.  Hot  fo- 
mentations of  bitter  herbs,  such  ae  anthe- 
mis  nobilis,  tanacetum  vulgari,  are  valua- 
ble adjuvants  applied  over  the  region  of 
the  chest,  and  should  not  be  omitted.  To 
allay  febrile  excitement,  the  concentrated 
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tinciiire  of  veratnim  viride  stands  pre-emi- 
Bent;  it  has  not  had  the  application  in 
those  inflammatory  diseases  which  its 
raise  merits;  beside  its  sedative  properties 
it  possesses  others  no  less  valuable,  being 
a  certain  and  reliable  diaphoretic  and  ex- 
peetorant  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  materia  medica  possesses  no  aitide  su- 
perior to  the  one  under  consideration, 
cither  as  an  arterial  sedative,  diaphoretic 
or  expectorant  I  wish  all  practitioners  to 
give  this  agent  a  thorough  test,  feeling  con- 
fident as  I  do,  all  that  is  requisite  to  bring 
this  ageat  *nto  general  use  is  its  adminis- 
tration in  such  diseases  as  its  properties 
indicate^  It  may  be  given  in  three  drop 
doses  every  two  Iiours,  until  you  reduce 
the  pulse  down  to  the  point  desired;  you 
can  then  modify  the  quantity  given,  and 
say,  as  Joshua  said  to  the  sun,  "Stand 
there,''  till  nature,  by  the  aid  of  appropri- 
ate remedies,  removes  the  morbid  accu- 
mulations from  the  system,  and  restores 
equilibrium  to  the  circulation, 

lUpectorants  are  always  indicated  in 
this  disease..  The  following  compound 
will  be  found  a  valuable  expectorant,  and 
one  that  can  be  relied  on: 

9?  Syrup  senega,  Jj 

Syrup  ipecac,  3j 

Tine,  tolu,  Sj 

Tine,  sanguinaria,  3iij.    M. 

Administer  one  teaspoon ful  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  This  treatment,  given  in 
conjunction  with  warm  pediluvia  and  bath- 
ing the  surface,  will  rob  this  disease  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  its  mortality.  The  sy- 
nopsis of  treatment  here  recommended  is 
for  adult  persons,  who  possess  a  high  en- 
dowment of  vital  force.  Those  of  debili- 
tated constitutions  should  be  treated  with 
tonics,  expectorants,  stimulants,  &c. 

Dtsbntbrt. — How  many  thousands  have 
peopled  an  untimely  grave  from  ihe  rava- 
ges of  this  once  supposed  formidable  mal- 
ady. There  is  no  disease  with  which  we 
ure  conversant,  that  has  produced  more 
Buffering  and  distress  than  the  one  referred 
to,  and  the  Reformed  practice  of  medicine 
baa  clearly  demonstrated,  beyond  cavil  or 
doubt,  that  the  administration  of  mercury 


in  this  disease  has  been  the  cause  of  pro- 
ducing thirty  per  cent  of  the  mortality  re- 
sulting from  dysentery. 

If  there  are  any  medicinal  agents  which 
may  be  recognized  as  specifics,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  one  disease,  it  is  the  vegetable 
materia  medica  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery; and  in  confirmation  of  our  views, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  practice  of 
many  Eclectic  practitioners,  who  have 
treated  hundreds  of  cases  of  this  disease, 
with  vegetable  medicines,  without  the  loss 
of  a  patient  When  this  disease  assumes 
the  acute  form,  our  prescription  is 

Br  Podophyllin,         gr.  iv 
Leptandrin,  gr.  vj 

Asclepin,  gr.  vj.     M. 

Divide  in  four  powders,  and  take  one  every 

three  hours,  till  free  catharsis  is  produced. 

After  the  action  of  the  cathartic,  it  will  be 

necessary  to  keep  up  a  determination  to 

the  surface,  and  restore  tone  to  the  debili- 

I  tated  intestines,  for  which  I  administer  the 

following : 

Vf  Sulph.  quinine,  gr.  x 

Sulph.  morphine,        gr.  ss 
Asclepin,  gr.  vig.     M. 

Divide  in  eight  powders,  and  administer 
one  every  four  hours  in  syrup,  and  continue 
until  the  symptoms  subside.  If  the  disease 
does  not  yield  to  the  above  treatment,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  iigections  com- 
posed of — 

9  Inf  hydrastis,  Jj 

Tine,  opii,  gtt  xx.     K. 

Use  cold.    In  some  cases  you  may  have  to 

resort  to  the  cholagogue  cathartics  the 

second  time.     If  the  patient  appears  to  be 

sinking  from  debility,  you  may  administer 

the  following: 

Br  Wine  oporto,  JJj 

Geranin,  gr.  iv.    M. 

Give  one  tea  spoonful  every  three  hours. 

Sometimes  we  may  derive  much  benefit 

from  the  following  prescription : 

5f  Tine,  catechu,  3"j 
Tine,  opii  camph, 

Tine  leptandrin,  (M,  3j 

Syrup  cinnamon,  Sj.    M. 

Give  one  teaspoon  Ail  every  two  hours. 
Some  practitioners  recommend  the  admin- 
istration of  alterative  doses  of  podophyllin 
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and  leptandrin,  to  be  continued  during  tbe 
treatment  of  the  disease,  but  we  regard  thie 
unnecessary,  where  yon  have  obtained 
their  full  effect  in  commencing  the  treat- 
ment 

Our  subject  would  have  been  more  in- 
telligible, if  we  had  given  the  pathological 
conditions  of  the  system,  when  laboring 
under  the  diseases  treated  of;  but  we  pre- 
sume no  physician  would  impose  himself 
upon  a  credulous  community,  without  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  system  in  disease,  also  of  the 
therapeutic  action  of  the  agents  prescribed. 
If  bo,  he  will  at  once  see  the  utility  of  the 
remedies  prescribed. 

June,  1857. 
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SANGUINABIA  CANADENSIS. 


BY  JOHN  A.  TUOUAS,  M.  D. 
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If  a  medicine  is  only  to  be  procured  in 
some  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  Spitzber- 
gen.  South  Africa,  the  Sandwich  Isles,  or 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  costs  a  very  high 
price,  we  imagine  at  once  that  it  is  valua- 
ble in  proportion  to  the  cost  and  trouble 
necessary  in  procuring  it.  But  if  it  grows 
in  our  own  country,  and  perhaps  in  our 
gardens,  in  abundance,  we  are  very  apt  to 
conclude  that  it  is  too  easily  procured  and 
too  cheap  to  be  of  much  value.  As  a  fa- 
miliar example,  we  will  examine  to  some 
extent,  in  this  article,  the  medical  proper- 
ties and  uses  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis^ 
one  of  the  most  common  and  abundant  in- 
digenous plants,  which  is  too  well  known 
in  domestic  practice,  and  by  Eclectic  and 
Botanic  physicians,  to  require  a  descrip- 
tion in  this  communication.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  is  commonly  called  redpuccoon 
or  blood  root  It  grows  abundantly  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers,  appear- 
ing in  this  latitude  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  When  dried,  the  root  is  in  pieces 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  much 
wrinkled  and  twisted,  with  abrupt  offsets, 
and  numerous  short  fibres.    When  pulver- 


ized, the  powder  is  a  brownish  red,  having 
a  faint  virose  odor  and  bitterish  taste.  It 
imparts  its  properties  readily  to  alcohol 
and  boiling  water.  The  root  should  be 
dug  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  drSed 
in  the  ^ade  without  being  washed ;  the 
dirt  should  be  cleaned  off  with  a  brush,  ae 
soon  as  the  roots  are  sufficienUy  dried. 
The  root  should  be  procured  annually, 
and  kept  in  the  shade,  in  a  dry  place,  aa 
age,  sunshine  and  moisture,  rapidly  impair 
its  activity.  An  alkaloid  is  prepared  from 
the  root  called  sanguinuria^  also  a  resinoid 
called  sanguinarin^  both  of  which  are  very 
valuable  preparationa 

The  question  has  oflen  been  asked,  what 
article  or  drug  in  our  materia  medica  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  number  of  therapeutic 
properties  ?  or,  in  other  words,  if  you  had 
to  combat  disease  in  all  its  various  forms, 
with  only  one  medicine,  what  article  would 
you  take  ?  An  Allopathic  physician  once 
said,  relative  to  this  subject,  '*Give  me 
calomel  and  the  lancet,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  combat  disease  in  all  its  multiplied 
forms."  But  to  the  interrogation  I  would 
unhesitatingly  answer,  if  I  had  to  combat 
disease  with  one  medicine  only,  I  would 
take  sanguinaria,  with  its  alkaloid  and  re- 
sinoid preparations.  Sanguinaria  possesses 
tiie  following  properties,  viz: 

1.  Emetic  9.  Tonic. 

2.  Narcotic.  10.  Cathartic 

3.  Stimulant  11.  Hepatic. 

4.  Ex|)ectorant  12.  Antiseptic 

5.  Sedative.  13.  Detergent 

6.  Sudorific  14.  Escharotic 

7.  Alterative.  15.  Errhinc 

8.  Emmenagoguc  16.  Haematinic 

All  the  above  properties  may  be  realized 
by  the  judicious  administration  of  san- 
guinaria. Given  in  over  doses,  it  produces 
violent  emesis,  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
stomach,  great  thirst,  vertigo,  dimness  of 
vision,  alarming  prostration,  and  even 
death.  Given  in  full  doses,  it  is  an  active 
and  valuable  emetic  In  large  doses,  it 
produces  nausea,  diaphoresis,  and  conse- 
quent depression  of  the  pulse;  in  small 
doses,  it  stimulates  the  digestive  organs, 
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accelerates  the  pulee,  and  produces  a  tonic, 
hepatic,  and  hematinic  effect 

It  has  been  used  internal!}'  with  signal 
benefit  in  all  pulmonary  and  hepatic  dis^ 
eases,  as  catarrh,  croup,  purtussis,  pneu- 
monia, neuralgia,  rheumatism,  jaundice, 
chronic  hepatitis,  dyspepsia,  amenorrhea, 
dysmenorrhea,  chlorosis,  suppressed  lochia, 
hydrothorax,  dysentery,  iSrc. 

Externally  it  may  be  used  with  advaii- 
tlige,  as  a  snuff,  combined  with  bay  berry 
bark,  in  coryza,and  also  for  nasal  polypus. 
The  powder  pllen  proves  very  beneficial 
when  applied  to  old  sores,  indolent  ulcers, 
fleshy  excrescences  and  fungous  flesh,  by 
its  escharotic  ^nd  detergent  properties)  re- 
moving the  unhealthy  matter  and  fungous 
growths,  and  producing  a  healing  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  ulcers,  &c. 

The  vinegar  tincture,  combined  with  a 
little  capsicum,  is  an  excellent  application 
in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  ring- 
worm, tetter,  <&c. 

I  have  used  it,  combined  with  macrotys 
racemosa,  in  many  obstinate  cases  of 
amenorrhea  and  chlorosis,  also  spinal  and 
neuralgic  afiections,  with  astonishing  sue* 
cess,  after  many  other  medicines  and  phy- 
8icians  had  failed.  The  following  is  my 
usual  formula,  which  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  valuable  jDmmenagogues: 

Qr  Sanguinaria  canadensis,     Sj 
Macrotys  racemosa,  Jj 

Vinum  (best)  Qj. 

Digest  fourteen  days  and  filter.  Give  f^j 
three  times  per  day,  for  uterine  obstruc- 
tions; for  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  spinal 
irritation,  Ac,  give  13 ij  three  times  per 
day,  half  an  hour  before  eating.  I  have 
found  the  above  emmenagogue  much  more 
prompt  and  certain  in  its  effects,  than  the 
celebrated  tincture  recommended  by  Prof 
Dewees. 

In  coughs,  colds,  purtussis,  and  the  con- 
valescing stage  of  pneumonia,  croup,  bron- 
chitis, &C.,  I  have  found  the  following 
compound  an  excellent  remedy,  surpassing 
even  the  celebrated  balsam  of  wild  cherry, 
cherry  pectoral,  &c.,  as  many  in  this  vicin- 
ity can  attest 


B:  Tine.  san.  can.  J^j 

Tine,  lobelia  inf  5"j 
Syrup  scillse,            •  3i\) 

Tina  opii  camph.  3j 

01.  anise,  Bss 

Capsicum,  9ss 

Honey,  31  v. 

The  above  formula  will  be  found  valua- 
ble in  all  cases  where  a  stimulating  dia- 
phoretic and  antispasmodic  expectorant  is 
indicated,  and  may  be  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  idio- 
syncracy  of  the  patient,  and  judgment  of 
the  practitioner. 

In  jaundice,  chronic  hepatitis,  and  all 
hepatic  diseases,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy, 
combined  as  follows : 

Br  Sanguinarin,  3J 

Leptandrin,  3ul 

PodophylliD,  3j 

Hydraatin,  3J     M. 

Make  pills  zc;  of  these  give  one  every 

nig^t  and  morning.    If  there  is  oonstipa* 

tion,  increase  the  dose. 

In  cases  of  intermittents,  especially  of 

long  standing,  the  following  may  be  added 

to  the  above: 

9  Snlpb.  quinine,  3] 

PbosL  ferri,  3ij 

Capsicum,  Bss 

The  above  formula)  are  tonic  and  altera- 
tive, and  when  given  continually,  as  much 
SB  tlie  patient  will  bear  without  produciog 
debility  by  too  free  catharsis  will  be  found 
one  of  the  best  known  remedies,  without 
any  other  medicine. 

Having  briefly  noticed  a  few  of  the  many 
valuable  properties  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon plants  peculiar  to  our  climate,  I  mutt 
now  bring  my  communication  to  a  oloce. 

July,  1857. 


UTERINE  DISEASEa 


BY   WILLIAM   SHIPP,  M.   D. 


I  am  led  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  because  these  affections  are 
more  common  than  almost  any  other,  yet 
less  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of 
them  by  authors;  and  also  from  the  sim- 
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plicitj  of  the  treatment  when  taken  in  tlie 
incipient  stage,  yet  the  very  great  difficulty 
of  effecting  a  cure  where  they  have  been 
improperly  treated,  or  from  neglect,  let 
run  on  until  the  vital  powers  are  nearly 
exhausted. 

Mrnorrhaoia. — ^This  disease  is  cbarao- 
terized  by  an  unusual  large  amount  of  se- 
cretion during  the  menstrual  period,  which 
will  be  found  more  or  less  coagulable  after 
it  has  been  discharged.  Where  this  hem- 
orrhage is  very  excessive  it  soon  prostrates 
the  system,  hence  early  treatment  is  essen- 
tially necessary. 

Causes. — Causes  of  menorrhagia  are  nu- 
merous; I  will  give  a  few  only  of  the 
most  common.  Qreat  mental  excitement, 
constitutional  debility,  constant  application 
to  study,  sedentary  habits,  want  of  proper 
exercise  in  open  air,  but  perhaps  nothing 
would  act  more  certainly  as  a  cause  to  its 
development,  than  frequent  abortions, 
painful  and  deficient  labors,  general  debili- 
ty from  whatever  cause.  It  may  have  its 
origin  in  improper  medication,  such  for 
instance,  as  tend  unnecessarily  to  excite 
the  generative  organs,  causing  a  determin- 
ation of  blood  to  these  parts,  such  as  the 
exhibition  of  spts.  turpentine,  cantharides, 
creosote,  &c  Improper  drinks  of  a  stim* 
nlating  quality,  as  hot  strong  coffee,  tea, 
and  alcoholic  liquors,  highly  seasoned  and 
stimulating  diet  This  disease  is  oilen 
caused  by  external  injuries,  such  as  blows, 
falls,  and  compression  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  tight  lacing,  wearing  heavy  skirts, 
also  loss  of  rest  and  sleep,  keeping  late 
hours,  exposure  fVom  attending  public  fes- 
tivities, or  anything  calculated  to  inspire 
libidinous  strength,  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  exposure  to  cold  to  accom- 
modate fashion's  whims.  The  difficulty 
would  appear  to  be  what  course  of  life 
might  be  followed  in  order  to  avoid  this 

disease,  rather  than  to  find  its  varied 
causes. 

Symptoms,  —  Great  fatigue,  headache, 
vertigo,  difficult  respiration;  pulse,  in  pleth- 
oric patients,  full  and  bounding,  but  in 
tenemic  patients,  small,  frequent,  intermit- 
ting; pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  of  a  bear- 


ing down  character;  patient  is  restless,  gen- 
erally attended  with  more  or  less  fever, 
and  consequent  thirst  Where  the  patient 
is  much  debilitated,  the  countenance  will 
be  unusually  pale  or  cadaverous,  muscles 
relaxed,  palpitatio?^  of  the  heart  on  slight 
excercise,  appetite  impaired,  sour  eructa- 
tions, cold  extremities,  circumscribed  flush 
of  the  cheeks,  indicative  of  hectic  fever, 
which  should  always  be  considered  unfa- 
vorable, though  even  then,  happy  cures 
may  be  effected. 

treatment. — ^Use  in  all  cases,  the  warm 
pediluvia  often ;  hot  appliciitions  to  the  ex- 
tremities, with  alkaline  bath  to  the  surface, 
friction,  with  cold  applanations  to  the  loins, 
will  be  found  to  be  very  serviceable ;  use 
astringent  vaginal  injections,  as  a  decoc- 
tion of  macrotys,  trillium,  and  geranium. 
Where  there  is  much  pain  and  feverish 
action,  add  anodyne.  Give  internally,  the 
following  preparation ; 

Br  Sulph.  alu.        grs.  vj 
Geranin  grs.  itj 

Opium  grs.  j 

This  compound  given  once  every  three  or 
four  hours,  has  proven  advantageous  in 
my  practice.  Use  such  means  as  will 
equalise  circulation.  Keep  the  patient 
in  a  recumbent  position,  avoid  all  excite- 
ment These  means  persevered  in,  will  in 
most  of  cases  give  speedy  relief  Direct 
patient  to  avoid  anything  that  would  have 
a  tendency  to  cause  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  pelvis  and  keep  up  the  warm 
pediluvia  between  the  usual  times  of  re- 
currence of  paroxysms. 

Amenorrhea. — This  disease  is  divided 
into  two  varieties ;  the  first  occurs  in  those 
who  have  never  yet  menstruated,  though 
the  usual  period  of  life  has  been  attained. 
This  form  has  received  the  appellation 
emansto-mensium.  The  second  species  liap- 
pens  in  those  females  who,  having  former- 
ly menstruated,  from  some  cause  the  men- 
strual flow  becomes  suppressed,  and  ha» 
consequently  been  termed  suppressio  men- 
stum. 

Causes  of  amenorrhea  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  preceding  variety.  Among 
the  most  prominent  I  will  name  sudden 
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ezpoflure  to  cold,  humid  atmosphere,  too 
frequent  venereal  indulgence,  sedentary 
habits,  want  of  exercise,  neglect  of  dlean- 
liness,  improper  diet,  &c  Numerous  oth- 
er causes  might  be  mentioned,  roost  of 
which,  however,  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  menorrhagia,  together  with  me- 
chanical obstructions  of  various  kinds,  as 
imperforate  hymen,  adhesions  of  the  va- 
gina or  mouth  of  the  uterusi  The  entire 
absence  of  the  organs  of  generation  has 
been  known  to  obtain,  where,  of  course, 
no  secretion  is  to  be  expected. 

7i-eatmeiit. — In  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  circumstances,  together  with  the 
constitution,  should  be  observed,  and  the 
course  varied  accordingly.  In  plethoric 
habits,  give  first  the  emetic  of  lobelia,  fol- 
low with  comp.  podo.  pills,  until  free  ca- 
tharsis is  produced.  In  many  cases  this, 
with  warm  pediluvia,  will  bring  on  the 
catamenia.  But  should  this  fail,  give  a 
tea  composed  of  equal  parts  of  macrotys, 
aenecio,  beth,  and  monarda  punct  Let  the 
patient  use  this  as  a  common  drink.  Give 
at  the  same  time,  a  pill  composed  of  sulph. 
iron  3i,  white  pine  turpentine  3U  i  form 
into  3  gr.  pills ;  of  these  pills  one  may  be 
given  three  times  per  day.  Continue  this 
'  for  several  days,  bathing  the  feet  in  hot  wa- 
ter every  night  before  going  to  bed.  In  debil- 
itated patients,  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  improvement  of  the  constitution,  using 
tonioSi  stimulants,  with  alterative  syrup, 
and  some  preparation  of  iron,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  with  alkaline 
and  salt  water  baths.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, when  this  disease  exists  in  unmarried 
women,  it  becomes  necessary,  before  a  per- 
manent cure  can  be  effected,  that  they 
flhould  resort  to  matrimony. 

Lbucorbhba. — In  considering  this  dis- 
ease I  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  re- 
garding it  as  I  do,  when  fully  and  firmly 
seated,  incurable.  We  may  often  relieve  it 
and  make  life  more  tolerable;  we  may 
even  so  far  succeed  as  to  enable  the  patient 
to  enjoy  life  for  many  years;  but  I  am 
persuaded  we  will  not  succeed  in  making  a 
permanent  cure  in  a  very  bad  case,  by  any 
system  of  treatment  now  known  to  the 


profession.  But  we  can  cure,  if  called 
when  the  disease  is  yet  in  its  incipiency, 
and  the  system  is  not  yet  fully  impregna- 
ted, by  a  simple  and  judicious  treatment. 

This  disease  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
an  unnatural  discharge  from  the  vagina 
varying  in  quantity,  consistence  and  color, 
which  in  a  normal  state,  would  be  only  the 
lubricating  fluid  necessary  to  the  healthy 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  parts. 

Cau$eM  are  primarily,  too  iVequent  vene- 
real indulgence,  and  neglect  of  deanliness. 
This  to  my  mind  was  most  clearly  proven, 
during  a  few  months  sojourn  in  Central 
and  some  parts  of  South  America.  In 
those  countries  the  matrimonial  alliance  is 
but  seldom  entered  into;  the  consequent 
result  is  excessive  venereal  indulgence. 
And,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  bat  few  wo- 
men who  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  without  having  become 
victims  to  this,  the  most  oommfm  disease 
of  those  climea  I  am  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
these  countries  has  much  to  do  with  the 
propagation  of  this  disease.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  authors  that  cold  is  a  common 
cause  of  it  I  can  say  that  I  have  never 
known  cold  to  be  a  direct  cause  of  its  pro- 
duction ;  it  may  be  through  the  medium  of 
other  diseases.  Cold  wiU  produce  both 
menorrhagia  and  amenorrhea  and  also  dif- 
ficult menstruation,  and  leucorrhea  may 
be  a  sequel  to  either  of  these  diseases; 
Uius  indirectly  having  its  origin  in  cold. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  am  in- 
clined to  r^ard  cold,  to  a  moderate  degree 
of  intensity,  as  favorable  in  this  disease, 
whilst  heat  and  humidity  aggravate  it.  In 
southern  climates  the  patient  looks  f<Mrward 
to  the  cool  season,  as  a  sure  means  of  par- 
tial relief  from  her  suffering,  and  again 
dreads  the  approach  of  summer ;  besides, 
nothing  perhaps  serves  a  better  purpose 

as  a  prophylactic,  thaa  cold  bathing,  cool 
air,  &c. 

Anything  calculated  to  irritate  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  mucous  follicles  of 
the  vagina,  causing  increased  amount  of 
secretion  from  these  parts,  may  tend  to  de- 
velop this  disease.    Any  thing  causing  de- 
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termination  of  circulation  to  the  pelvta, 

or  such  things  as  would,  under  other  cir- 

cmuBtances,  produce  menorrfaagia,  maybe 

the  cause  of  this  disease,  in  those  peculiar 

habits    apparently  so  subceptible  to  leu- 
corrhea. 

Sympiami. — ^A  whitish  discharge,  at  first 
thin,  but  often  becomes  globular,  contain- 
ing pus,  varying  in  color,  may  be  yellowish 
or  greenish,  sometimes  stained  with  blood; 
often  becomes  fo&ted  and  very  disagreeable 
to  the  patient  and  those  around  her.  The 
fkee  becomes  patid,  eyes  yellow,  sight 
impaired,  with  a  dropsical  appearance. 
The  disease  is  usually  attended  with  but 
little  pain,  great  lassitude  and  dejection  of 
apirits,  patient  becoming  melancholy,  with 
weakness  and  trembling  on  the  blight- 
est  exertion ;  appetite  Tariable  or  lost,  with 
vertigo,  headache,  dry,  harsh  skin,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart;  pulse  small,  weak,  fre* 
quent  and  intermitting;  hectic  constipa- 
tion followed  by  diarrhea,  which,  if  not 
speedily  relieved,  will  inevitably  produce 
dissolution. 

Treatment.  —  In  treating  leucorrhea  I 
usually  commence  by  the  use  of  emetics, 
until  the  stomach  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed ;  then  follow  with  a  cathartic, 
neither  drastic  nor  hydragogue,  as  they  are 
likely  to  produce  too  much  prostration. 
After  the  system  has  thus  been  thoroughly 
acted  upon,  I  resort  to  alteratives,  ton- 
ics, and  diaphoretics,  which  should  be 
more  or  less  stimulating,  as  appears  to  be 
demanded  by  the  constitutional  stamina  of 
the  patient.  The  system  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  thoroughly  depurated.  Free  use 
of  warm  pediluvia,  and  alkaline  baths  to 
the  surface,  with  moderate  exercise  in  pure 
air,  will  be  of  great  utility  in  the  treatment 
of  leucorrhea.  It  is  also  necessary  to  use 
injections  per  vagina  of  astringent  proper- 
ties. For  this  purpose,  a  decoction  or  in- 
fusion composed  of  rhus-^abruro,  amyg^ 
daluB,  persica,  quercus  alba,  and  sanguin- 
aria  canadensis,  will  be  fbund  excellently 
adapted  to  most  cases. 

As  an  alterative,  the  com  p.  syr.  stillingia, 
together  with  some  tonic  bitters,  will  be 
equal  to  any  other.     Formula  for  the  to- 


nic bitters,  xanthoxylum  frax.,  prunis  vir., 
aa  Sj;  podophyllum,  orange  peel,  and 
cloves  aa  3^ !  ^11  coarsely  powdered ;  add 
half  a  pint  I  of  boiling  water;  when  cool 
add  one  pint  of  good  whisky;  sweeten  with 
sacch.  alb.  Give  1  coch.  magn.  three  or 
four  times  per  diem. 

Ulcers  frequently  occur  amongst  the 
mucous  follicles  along  the  sides  of  the  va- 
gina, and  may  extend  to  the  os  uteri ;  in 
such  cases  great  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  an  injection  of  infusion  of 
hops,  with  a  small  quantity  of  pure  castile 
soap  and  laudanum,  per  vagina,  three  or 
four  times  per  diem.  I  have  found  this 
treatment,  when  persisted  In  for  the  proper 
length  of  time,  in  most  cases,  to  give  relief. 
But  in  all  cases  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  sexual  indulgence  should  be  entirely 
dispensed  with  during  treatment,  otherwise 
a  cure  need  not  be  hoped  for.  The  causes 
known  to  produce  this  disease  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  patient,  and  she  should 
be  guarded  against  them,  as  a  recurrence 
of  this  disease  is  always  to  be  feared. 


Parts-Progress  of  Medieal  Seieace 


HOMCEOPATHY     IMPARTIALLY 
APPRECIATED. 


BT  EDWIN  LSB,  BSq., 


From  the  last  London  Edition. 


lOOKOtVDXD.I 

The  homoeopaths  in  Paris  having  peti- 
tioned the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  dispensaries  for 
the  treatment  of  patients  by  the  homoeo- 
pathic method,  the  minister  requested  the 
opinion  of  the  Academie  de  Medicine  on 
the  subject  The  reply  of  that  body  was 
made  in  the  following  terms : 
^'Moxsnint  lb  Mimistrb: 

"Homoeopathy,  which  presents  itself  to 
you  at  the  present  time  as  a  novelty,  is  not 
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a  new  thing.  For  more  tban  twenty-five 
years  this  doctrine  has  wandered  here  and 
there ;  first  in  Germany,  then  in  Prussia, 
afterward  in  Italy,  and  now  in  France; 
seeking  every  where,  though  in  viun,  to 
introduce  itself  as  a  branch  of  medicine. 

**The  time  of  the  Academic  has  been 
repeatedly  taken  up  with  the  subject,  and, 
moreover,  there  are  but  few  of  its  mem- 
bers  who  have  not  sought  to  ascertain  its 
baais,  and  its  efi'ecta 

*^With  us,  as  elsewhere,  homoeopathy 
has  been  subjected,  in  the  first  place,  to 
logical  examination,  which  has  exhibited 
it  in  a  formal  opposition  to  the  best^stab- 
lished  truths,  a  great  number  of  striking 
contradictions,  and  many  of  those  palpa- 
ble absurdities  which  inevitably  ruin  all 
false  systems  in  the  opinion  of  enlighten- 
ed persons,  but  which  are  not  always  a 

sufficient  obstacle  to  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude. 

^*With  us,  as  elsewhere,  homoeopathy 
has  also  been  subjected  to  the  trial  of 
fiusts,  and  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 
Observation,  faithfully  interrogated,  has 
furnished  the  most  categorical  answers; 
for  if  it  be  admitted  that  some  examples  of 
recovery  have  occurred  while  under  the 
homoeopathic  treatment,  it  has  been  ascei^ 
tained  that  the  success  is  justly  attributa- 
ble to  the  bias  of  a  weak  imagination  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  remedial  powers 
of  the  constitution  on  the  other.  Obser- 
vation has  also  shown  the  great  danger  of 
homoeopathy  in  frequent  and  serious  cases 
of  diseases,  where  the  physician  may  do 
aa  much  harm,  and  cause  no  less  injury, 
hy  inactive  measures,  as  by  those  which 
are  directly  prejudicial 

"Beason  and  experience  are  consequent- 
ly united  to  repel  a  similar  doctrine,  and 
counsel  that  it  should  be  left  to  itself  and 
to  its  own  resources.'' 

Having  heard  of  the  existence  of  a 
homoeopathic  hospital  at  Leipeic,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  doctrine,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  visit  it  when  in  that  city,  some 
years  ago,  and  was  directed  to  a  small 
house  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  with  an  in- 
acription  on  the  outside  denoting  its  desti- 


nation. I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admission,  and  was  accompanied  through 
the  house  by  the  assistant  homoeopathist, 
the  principal  being  in  the  country. 

From  what  I  had  previously  heard,  I 
expected  to  see  at  least  from  thirty  to  forty 
beds  occupied  by  patients,^  and  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  that  the  house  only 
contained  eight,  of  which  but  one  was  oc* 
cupicd  by  a  phthbical  patient,  who  had 
been  for  several  months  without  any  ame- 
lioration. There  were,  however,  five  other 
patients  able  to  get  about,  viz.,  a  case  of 
chronic  swelling  in  the  foot;  one  of  deliri* 
um  tremens,  which  had  also  been  a  long 
time  under  treatment  by  arnica  and  hyos- 
cyamus,  in  doses  of  the  decillionth  part  of 
a  grain,  which  I  was  gravely  assured  pro- 
duced sound  sleep ;  a  young  girl,  with  no 
other  complaint  than  deranged  menstrua- 
tion, who  had  also  been  some  months  in 
the  house ;  a  case  of  necrosis  of  the  tibia 
treated  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  hom- 
oeopathic remedies  ;*  and  a  woman  with  a 
cutaneous  disease,  of  a  syphilitio  nature, 
who  had  been  treated  with  sulphur,  carbon, 
gold,  and  other  homoeopathic  remedies, 
since  the  month  of  February,  but  with 
little  advantage,  as  the  disease  appeared 
to  me  likely  to  be  interminable  under  a 
similar  system. 

During  my  visit  two  or  three  out-patients 
presented  themselves,  One  of  these  was 
a  healthy  boy,  with  tinea^sapitis,  for  which 
he  had  been  taking  homoeopathic  globules 
since  February,  the  hair  having  been  al- 
lowed to  grow,  and  no  external  application 
having  been  used.  The  appearance  of 
the  patient's  head  did  not  afford  any  favor- 
able evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
treatment,  and  I  should  imagine  the  dis- 
ease was  much  in  the  same  state  as  when 
he  first  applied  for  relief 

The  house-physician  to  this  institution 
having  become  convinced,  after  a  residence 
of  several  months,  of  the  nullity  and  dan- 
ger of  horooeopatliy,  gave  up  tlie  appoint- 
ment, and  published  an  exposition  of  the 
system  pursued,  with  an  account  of  the 
cases,  which  clearly  shows  what  had  long 
been  evident  to  the  bulk  of  the  profession 
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and  the  public^  viz.,  that  the  bo  called 
carefi  were  recoveries  from  the  ordinary 
ailments  by  the  efforts  of  nature;  the 
cases  being  frequently  a  long  time  under 
treatment,  whereas,  by  a  proper  medica- 
tion and  attention  at  the  outset,  they  would 
probably  bav^  been  cured  in  a  few  days ; 
and  that  many  of  the  more  serious  cases 
got  worse  for  the  want  of  efficient  treat- 
ment When  last  at  Leipsic,  I  heard 
that  matters  were  going  on  indifferently 
with  homoeopathy,  the  hospital  having 
been  turned  into  a  dispensary. 

Most  of  the  homoeopath ists  of  the  pres- 
ent day  have  abandoned  some  of  the  more 
absurd  propositions  of  Hahnemann  as  un- 
tenable, and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  always  adhere  in  practice  to  the 
avowed  principles  of  their  doctrine.  It 
has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  per- 
sons who  attributed  their  recovery  to  hom- 
oeopathy were  treated  allopathically  with- 
out their  being  aware  of  it  The  case  of 
the  late  Duke  di  Cannizaro,  shows  how 
little  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  the  practice 
of  homoeopathy.  He  was  slightly  indis- 
posed, and  was  ordered  some  globules,  one 
to  be  taken  at  stated  intervals.  Ck>n8ider^ 
ingf  however,  that  he  would  not  be  at 
home  when  the  time  for  taking  the  third 
dose  arrived,  he  took  three  doses  at  once 
and  did  not  survive  many  hours,  the  sub- 
stance being  an  active  poison  in  a  concen- 
trated state.  In  fact,  one  practitioner  in 
Leipsic,  a  professed  (lomoeopathist,  can- 
didly acknowledged  that  he  pursued  both 
plans  of  treatment,  and  was  accustomed  to 
ask  his  patients  by  which  method  they 
would  be  treated.  The  principles,  how- 
ever, are  the  same,  viz,  expectation,  and 
the  influencing  the  patients*  imagination 
by  leading  them  to  suppose  that  they  are 
taking  some  extraordinary  remedies.  In 
the  cases  which  are  noised  about  and  pub- 
lished as  recoveries  by  the  homoeopathic 
method,  the  advantages  derived  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  above  causes,  assisted  by  a 
more  strict  attention  to  modes  of  living 
and  regimen;  and  in  many  instances  is 
only  temporary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  noble 
individual    laboring    under  tic,  who  has 


been  repeatedly  said  in  the  papers  to  be 
cured  or  greatly  relieved  by  different  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  and  who,  it  appears,  aub- 
sequently  had  recourse  to  the  water  cnrc. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  several  complaints, 
espedally  those  of  a  nervous  character,  to 
be  better  or  worse  at  different  times  or 
seasons,  and  to  offer  complete  intermiasions 
during  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  eepe- 
ciallywhen  parents  can  be  induced    to 
adopt  a  regulated  diet,  and  jnanner  of 
living;   and  in  these  cases  the  ameliora- 
tion is  generally  ascribed  to  the  remedy 
which  happens  to  be  employed  at  the  time. 
Homoeopathy  in  fact,  is  now  comparatively 
HtUe  heard  of  in  most  parts  of  northern 
Germany  and  in  France,  to  what  it  was 
some  years  ago,  and  only  required  to  be 
inquired  into  by  the  more  enlightened  por- 
tion of  the  public,  for  the  absurdity  of  its 
propositions  to  be  apparent     During  its 
whole  progress  it  was  never  sanctioned  by 
any  individual  of  scientific  eminence,  or 
even  who  was  held  in  estimation  by  the 
profession ;  but  has  been  principally  taken 
up  as  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  a 
livelihood,  by  persons  who  had  never  been 
previously  heard  of,  or  who  had  failed  to 
acquire  practice  in  the  usual  way,  by  whom 
every  means  have  been  taken  to  puff  it  in- 
to notice,  and  keep  public  attention  direct- 
ed to  it,  such  as  the  establishment  of  dis- 
pensaries, the  publication  of  books,  and  of 
histories  of  alleged  cures,  addressed  osten- 
sibly to  the  profession,  but  which  in  lact 
are  but  a  means  of  advertising. 

"All  the  results,"  says  a  German  author, 
"which  have  been  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment  of  medicines  in  homoeopathic  doses, 
were  founded,  without  exception,  upon  de- 
lusion, and  were  not  in  consequence  of 
these  means.  If  any  one  wishes  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  truth  of  this,  he  need 
only  so  administer  these  doses,  that  the 
persons  are  not  aware  that  they  have  ta- 
ken anything,  and  every  physician  would 
then  see  as  little  effect  from  them  as  I  have 
seen  after  innumerable  experiments.  These 
infinitesimal  powders,  drops,  and  globules, 
are  in  fhct  nothing  more  than  the  modern- 
ized moonstone  of  the  ancient  PfaceniciaDJ 
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and  CarthaginiaM.  At  that  timef  as  at 
the  present  daj^  faith  in  them  muet  pro- 
duce a  blind  confidence,  and  if  this  be  ef- 
fected, it  would  not  matter  whether  they 
were  swallowed,  or  hang  ahont  the  neck, 
or  carried  in  the  pocket  as  an  amulet;  the 
effect  would  be  the  same.  The  worthy 
Stieglits  very  justly  observes,  that  it  does 
honor  to  the  condition  of  German  medi- 
cine, that  notwithstanding  all  the  noise 
and  puiflng,  but  very  few  medical  men 
adopted  this  system ;  and  that  many  of 
the  younger  physicians  rather  chose  to 
support  privations,  than  give  themselves 
up  to  its  absurdities;  and  even  some  of 
the  homoeopathic  physicians  themselves 
can  scarbely  oonceal  a  Aeeling  of  shame, 
when  they  find  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  others  who  understand  the  matter/' 

**Wheii  homoeopathic  physicians  and 
patients  assert  that  they  have  seen  on 
themselves  and  others  the  most  evident 
effects  from  these  means,  we  must  draw 
our  inferences  from  the  consideration  of 
the  partiouiar  proceeding  which  is  accns* 
tomed  to  be  followed.  Every  change 
which  occurs  in  the  organism  after  having 
taken  a  homoeopathic  dose,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  necessary  consequence  of  it 
Hence,  minute  attention  is  already  more 
or  less  directed  to  the  functions  of  the 
body,  but  this  would  give  rise  to  a  varietT 
of  Fvmptoms  even  in  very  healthy  persons, 
who  would  otherwise  have  experienced 
nothing.  Any  one  who  has  a  tolerably 
lively  imagination,  may  make  the  experi- 
ment on  himself.  If  I  were  to  tell  an  ex- 
citable patient,  he  mnst  attentively  ob- 
serve the  pulsation  of  his  heart  and  arte- 
ries, I  may  reckon  to  a  certainty,  that  at 
my  next  visit  I  shall  have  to  hear  an  ac- 
count of  the  surprising  symptoms  which 
have  been  observed,  respecting  the  hearts 
action." 

Alhiding  to  the  different  medical  theo- 
ries which  at  various  times  have  had  their 
day,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
have  sunk  into  oblivion,  the  same  author 
observes :  ^*Each  system  found  its  believ- 
ers and  adherents,  the  number  of  whom  at 
first  greatly  increased,  and  then  gradually 


diminished.  The  fklling  off  usually  took 
place  when  the  charm  of  novelty  had  sub- 
sided. In  proportion  as  the  system  ceased 
to  be  new,  was  the  belief  lessened  in  its 
infallibility,  which  was  generally  at  first 
loudly  cried  up  by  the  proposers,  and  the 
number  of  fortunate  cures  decreased  in 
the  same  proportion,  until  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  system  was  carried  away  in  the 
stream  of  time,  and  frequently  left  behind 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  in  the  history  of 
medicine." 

I  will  also  subjoin  a  few  apposite  re- 
marks made  by  a  correspondent  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  upon  the  subject 

'*The  importance  of  any  pretended  rem- 
edy for  disease,  exerts  its  influence  on  that 
great  majorky  of  the  public  who  are  ne- 
cessarily incapable  of  judging  of  medical 
evidence,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
extraordinary  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  which  exhibit  tliemselvee  to  medical 
men  only,  not  in  unhealthy  individuals 
alone,  but  often  in  those  who  are  appar- 
ently free  from  disease.  Experienced  med- 
ical men  arc  alone  capable  of  ascertaining 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  disease 
among  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
symptoms  which  distinguish  particular  af- 
fections ;  and  they  alone  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  disease  has  actually  exist- 
ed, or,  if  so,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  actual- 
ly cured  by  the  remedy  alleged  to  have  re- 
moved it  For  there  is  a  strong  inclina- 
tion in  mankind  generally,  to  assist  in  pro- 
pogatingan  imposition  to  which  they  hare 
themselves  yielded,  both  because  it  makes 
them  objects  of  interest  to  the  public,  arid 
because  it  appears  to  justify  them  in  hav- 
ing given  it  their  confidence. 

"Again,  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
complaint  has  existed  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  in  these  it  will  be 
no  matter  of  wonder  if  the  homoeopathic 
globule  in  aid  of  said  imagination  should 
effect  a  cure.  In  chronic  stomach  disor- 
ders, also,  many  patients  have  recovered 
under  a  homoeopathic  doctor,  and  thus 
been  the  means  of  exalting  his  fame, 
whereas,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that 
such  patients  needed  only  cautious  diet, 
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time,  the  abandonment  of  taking  too  much 
aperient  medicine,  and  the  observance  of 
regular  rules,  to  effect  a  cure — all  of  which 
even  an  ^^-faahioned  doctor  would,  of 
course,  have  directed. 

"A  gentleman  who  had  been  out  of 
health  some  time,  and  had  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  direction  of  his  medical 
attendant,  was  advised  to  consult  a  hom- 
oeopathic physician;  he  did  so,  and  re- 
mained under  his  care  for  atx  weeks,  the 
doctor  making  his  visits  as  often  as  he 
pleased;  he  improved  in  health — ^in  short, 
was  cured.  'Now,'  exclaimed  his  IViend, 
'vou  henceforth  stand  up  in  defense  of 
homoeopathy.'  ^Kot  at  all;  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  its  fallacy  and 
humbug.  I  have  followed  the  plan  of  diet, 
&C.,  which  plan  was  oAen  urged  upon  me 
by  my  former  medical  fHend,  but  not  one 

of  the  billionth  powders  or  globules  have 
I  taken." 

"A  gentleman  had  been  for  some  time 
subject  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brana  conjunctiva,  and  had  been  attended 
by  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence  in  the 
metropolis,  who  on  every  occasion  had 
succeeded  in  subduing  it  On  a  recurrence 
of  the  complaint,  by  the  judiciout  advice 
of  friends,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  homoeopathic  practitioner,  when,  after 
being  for  ^tx  weeks  $hut  up  in  a  dark  room^ 
great  attention  being  paid  to  his  diet  and 
manner  of  living^  he  was  cured  again  by 
the  wonderful  effects  of  the  homosopathic 
remedies!!!  This,  of  course,  stamped  the 
faith  of  the  family,  and  all  became  disci- 
ples of  Hahnemann.  Some  time  after, 
one  of  the  members  was  found  in  a  fit,  and 
the  doctor  was  sent  for.  What  plan  did 
he  adopt?  He  belonging  to  a  school 
which  professes  to  repudiate  blood-letting 
as  pernicious,  and  almost  certainly  fatal, 
himself  immediately  bled  her,  and  that 
not  in  a  homoeopathic  quantity,  but  large- 
ly. She  continued  under  his  care  for  a 
few  days,  but  not  recovering,  she  was,  by 
the  doctor  s  own  desire,  sent  into  the  coun- 
try in  this  state,  and  handed  over  to  her 
original  medical  attendant,  who  discovered, 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  an 


eminent  physician,  that  she  had  been  suf- 
fering from  epilepsy,  arising  from  the  over- 
loaded state  of  her  stomach  and  bowela 
The  results,  of  course,  effected  the  tnoral 
cure  of  the  whole  family. 

"I  give  you  now  a  case  of  the  mischief 
that  may  arise  from  adopting  this  hamdess 
system.  A  lady  of  rank  had  occasional 
headaches,  for  which  she  was  adviaed  to 
consult  a  homoeopathic  physician.  She 
had  for  many  years  taken  daily  aperient 
medicine,  but  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  good 
state  of  health.  Her  old  medical  attend- 
ants were  summoned  to  her  assistance  af- 
ter about  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
of  homoeopathic  treatment  They  found 
her  laboring  under  congestion  of  the  liver 
to  an  enormous  extent,  constipated  bowels, 
and  active  peritoneal  inflammation,  all  of 
which  had  existed  fyr  some  days,  and  had 
not  'yielded  to  the  means  employed'  by 
the  homceopathist;  he  by  whose  treatment 
these  formidable  symptoms  had  been  in- 
duced, willingly  sneaked  out  of  the  res- 
ponsibility; true,  her  life  was  saved,  but 

she  has  never  enjoyed  her  former  good 
health. 

"I  have  often  been  amused  at  the  con- 
tradictory tales  which  I  have  heard  on  the 
subject  of  homoeopathic  cures.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  been  told  that  a  noble  duke 
has  been,  by  these  remedies,  cured  of  his 
gout;  and  then  I  am  compelled  to  hear, 
that  the  noble  duke  is  laid  up  with  gout 
at  his  country  seat  A  distinguished  bar^ 
onet,  also,  is  cured  of  the  gout,  but  I  hear 
again  that  the  senate-house  has  lost  the 
valuable  services  of  the  worthy  member, 
because — he  b  confined  with  the  gout  A 
noble  earl  is  cured  of  his  most  painful 
malady,  tic  douloreux«  by  homoeopathic 
treatment ;  but  by  his  friends,  I  am  assured 
that  his  sufferings  are  still  very  great 

"Another  sufferer  from  this  most  dread- 
ful disease,  the  Marquis  A-«— ,  first  stam- 
ped the  fame  of  this  system  aa  a  certain 
remedy  for  tic  douloreux,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  noble  marquis,  is  still  de- 
sirous of  trying  every  remedy  which  can 
be  suggested  for  the  alleviation  of  bis  suf- 
ferings, and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he 
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haa  heaped  honors  and  distinctions  upon 
many  persons  who  have  cared  him  of  his 
maladj.    It  is  often  dinned  in  my  ears, 
that  a  certain  noble  earl  swears  by  hom- 
oeopathy, yet  that  noble  earl  flies  to  Kal- 
%'erQ  with  all  avidityi  to  follow  the  most 
dangerous  system  of  hydropathy  for  his 
relieC    These  are  curious  contradictions, 
but  not  more  curious  than  true,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  fact  of  any  person 
abandoning  a  system  by  which  he  has 
twam^  to  adopt  another  diametrically  op- 
posed  to  it,  should  not  open  the  eyes  of 
his  friends,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  faith  in 
it?    The  fact  is,  the  public  have  not  yet 
learned  the  necessity  of  inquiring  what 
opportunities  those  persons  have  had,  who 
profess  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery,  of 
perfecting  themselves,  not  merely  in  the 
knowledge  of  remedies,  but  what  is  of  in> 
finitely  greater  importance,  in  distinguish- 
ing the  character  of  diseasea    ^ow  many 
are  there  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
men  of  honor  and  talent,  who  have  not 
thought  it  beneath  them  to  spend  often 
half  their  lives  in  the  drudgery  of  public 
practice  in  hospitals  and  similar  institu- 
tions, that  they  might  obtain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  diseases,  as  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  of  applying  remedies 
to  each  individual  case  1  for,  after  all,  each 
case  is  a  particular  disease,  and  cannot 
be  treated  in  a  wholesale  manner,  as  these 
systenw  would  induce  us  to  suppose. 

'*How  often  do  we  hear  these  men,  after 
they  have  obtained  all  the  information  in 
their  power,  and   attained   to  stations  of 
eminence,  expressing   their   regret,  that 
they  have  been  prevented  from  devoting  a 
Btill  larger  portion  of  tUeir  time  in  learn- 
ing an  art  which  is  infinite  in  its  extent 
and  complexity  7    I  mean  (he  art  of  de* 
tecting  and  distinguishing  diseasee  under 
ifuaomerable  leasee.    This,  in  fact,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  art  of   medicine,  for 
when  a  disease  is  at  once  surely  ascertain- 
ed suid  detected,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  find  its  proper  remedy,  and  to  cure  it,  if 
it  ia  in  its  nature  curable.     The  pttblio,  I 
repeaif  make  no  such  inquiries,  bat  hear- 
ing ihsU  acase  haa  been  cared  by  an  ana- 


sual  remedy-^brandy  and  salt^  or  mustard 
seed,  for  instance — they  immediately  infer 
that- these  remedies,  if  applied  by  a  certain 
individual,  will  cure  every  disease,  and 
therefore  this  individual,  whether  young 
or  old,  male  or  female,  learned  or  unlearn* 
ed,  is  the  person  to  be  consulted,  and  is 
preferred  to  those  who  have  devoted  the 
best  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
their  profession." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  much 
allusion  to  the  works  published  by  hom- 
oeopathists,  as  the  degree  of  estimation  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  value  of 
the  cases  which  they  contain,  will  hare 
been  pretty  effectually  shown  in  the  preoe- 

ding  accottn^  m  &r  aa  th«  public  ie  con- 

cerned. 

Is  there,  then,  nothing  good  in  homcso- 
pathy  ?  Unquestionably  —  though  the 
good  resulting  from  homoeopathy  is  more 
of  a  negative  than  a  positive  character, 
and  one  advantage  of  its  introduction  into 
England  is,  that  it  has  tended  to  limit  the 
too  active  medication  in  chronic  disease, 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  to  the  pr^u- 
dice  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community; 
and  the  suspension  of  this  active  medica- 
tion, during  tlie  homoeopathic  treatment, 
has  not  unfrequently  been  a  cause  of  the 
benefit  which  has  followed:  consequently, 
homoeopathy  is  not  imlikely  to  be  longer 
in  fashion  in  England  than  it  has  been  in 
the  continental  countries,  where  a  different 
system  of  medical  practice  obtaina  It 
has  likewise  led  to  more  minute  inquiry 
into  the  action  of  several  remedies,  and 
has  thus  tended  to  make  the  circumstance 
more  frequently  known,  that  much  smaller 
doses  of  active  substances  (especially  sed- 
atives and  other  remedies  having  a  specific 
action)  than  had  been  previously  supposed, 
are  not  unfrequently  highly  influential  in 
the  alleviation  of  certain  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the  system,  when  large  doses  have 
failed  to  benefit  It  docs  not,  however, 
follow  from  this,  that  the  infinitesimal  do- 
ses of  the  homoeopathists  have  a  positive 
action ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue, 
that  because  an  efl^ect  is  produced  in  some 
exceptionable  cases  by  two,  three,  or  four 
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dropfl  of  a  tincture,  of  wiiich  the  ordinary 
dose  18  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  that  a  posi- 
tive result  should  also  ensue  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  billionth  part  of  a  sin- 
gle drop.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  a 
few  rare  cases  where  there  exists  a  high 
degree  of  sensibility,  or  a  particular  idio- 
syncrasy, that  effects  will  ret^ult  from  in- 
conceivably small  quantities  of  active  sub- 
stances;  every  practitioner  must  have  ex- 
perienced the  unpleasant  consequences 
which  have  followed  the  inadvertent  addi- 
tion to  a  medicine  of  a  minute  qnandty  of 
ipecacuanha  or  opium,  when  this  peculiar- 
ity has  existed.  In  like  manner  some  per- 
sons are  disagreeably  affected  by  flowers  or 
perfumes,  or  experience  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions when  a  cat,  a  butterfly,  or  other  ani- 
mal, against  which  they  have  an  antipa- 
thy, is  in  the  same  room,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  seen  it  These,  however, 
are  exceptions,  from  which  no  general 
conclusions  can  be  drawn,  and  these  ex- 
ceptions have  been  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  general  action  of  homoeopathic  doses, 
to  which,  as  I  have  shown,  not  only  rea- 
son, but  experience  from  trials  conducted 
^  on  a  large  scale,  is  opposed.  The  only 
physician  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, from  his  not  being  interested  in 
supporting  the  practice  of  homoeopathy, 
who  appears  to  have  been  convinced  from 
some  trials  that  he  made  of  the  special 
action  of  homoeopathic  doses,  is  Dr.  Mil- 
lingen,  who,  in  his  "Curiosities  of  Medical 
Experience,"  has  adduced  half  a  dozen  ca- 
ses, which  he  conceives  go  to  prove  the 
fact  These  cases,  however,  with  one  ex- 
ception, merely  corroborate,  in  my  opinion, 
what  has  been  advanced,  viz.,  that  because 
some  slight  ailments  and  symptoms  sub- 
side after  an  homoeopathic  dose,  which  the 
patients  for  the  most  part  know  to  be 
something  unusual,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  particular 
virtue  in  the  drop  or  globule  which  has 
been  administered  to  them,  as  we  have 
seen  that  analogous  effects  often  occur  af- 
ter a  pill  or  liquid,  composed  of  an  inert 
substance,  but  which  the  patient  imagines 
to  possess  some  extraordinary  power.     The 


fourth  case  is  that  of  a  young  woman,  to 
whom  a  homoeopathic  dose  of  a  prepara- 
tion of  nux  vomica  was  given,  in  whom 
the  peculiar  symptoms  that  usually  follow 
a  large  dose  of  strychnine  were  produced, 
though  she  had  been  led  to  believe  the 
remedy  prescribed  was  merely  a  dose  of 
calomel.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  an 
ordinary  dose  of  strychnine  is  only  one 
sixteenth  or  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  it 
would  not  occasion  much  surprise,  even 
admitting  that  an  homoeopathic  infinitesS- 
mal  dose  was  actually  given,  (the  quantity 
is  not  stated,)  that  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  this  energetic  medicament  should  be 
produced  in  an  isolated  case.  The  only 
fair  test  is  to  make  experiments  with  this 
or  any  other  homoeopathic  dose  on  a  num- 
ber of  individuals;  this  has  been  done  by 
impartial  persons,  and  also  by  homoeo- 
pathists  themselves,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  others  ;  and,  as  has  been  seen 
from  some  of  the  instances  adduced  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  result  has  been  always 
a  failure.  Homoeopathy  has  further 
tended  to  make  more  generally  known 
what  may  be  efl^ected  in  many  dif*ordered 
conditions  of  the  economy,  by  a  due  at- 
tention to  regimen,  by  the  imagination, 
and  the  unaided  powers  of  the  constitution, 

and   in   this  way  likewise  has  rendered 
some  service. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  the  hom- 
(BOpathists  in  England  about  the  homoeo- 
pathic hospitals  abroad.  The  only  ones 
of  which  I  know,  are  the  one  at  Leipeic, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the  one  at 
Vienna,  of  the  practice  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing report  is  given  by  Dr.  Balfour  (in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review 
for  October,  1846).  The  homoeopathic 
hospital  is  a  private  one,  in  the  convent 
of  the  sisters  of  charity  in  one  of  the  au* 
burbs,  and  contains  fifty  beds ;  and  since 
1845,  has  been  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Fleischmann.  Hahaemann's  empirical 
rules  as  to  rubbings  and  shakings  are  dis- 
regarded— ^the  diet  is  light  and  simple — ^no 
coffee,  tea^  or  wine  is  allowed. 

**In  taking  into  consideration  the  a4)ii- 
vants  to  the  treatment,  the  religious  char- 
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acler  of  the  eatabltshment  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  patients  And.  themselves 
florrounded  by  all  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion, by  everything  which,  in  their  opinion, 
tends  to  insure,  in  the  event  of  death,  a 
speedy  passage  of  the  soul  to  the  realms  of 
bliss — their  minds  thus  set  at  rest  with  re- 
spect to  futurity,  they  are  less  gloomy  and 
desponding,  and  consequently  react  more 
fiivorably  upon  the  body  than  under  the 
opposite  circumstances.  The  severer  the 
disease,  the  more  closely  do  they  grasp 
their  rosaries  and  cnicilixes.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  attendance  is  also  one  great 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  hospital,  inde- 
pendently of  tlie  important  fact  just  stated, 
that  the  nurses  are  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  comforters.  The  comparative 
youth  of  the  patients  in  this  hospital  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration ;  out  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  patients,  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  only  four  above  sixty. 
The  circumstances  of  comparative  youth 
under  all  kinds  of  treatment  has  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  ultimate  result" 

*^Again — the  patients  are  admitted  and 
discharged  by  the  physicians  without  any 
control;  so  that  to  say  the  least,  it  requires 
a  man  to  be  very  conscientious  to  decide 
impartially  between  temporary  improve- 
ment and  perfect  cure,  especially  when  he 
recollects  that  the  fate  of  his  creed,  and  of 
his  institution,  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
fa  is  returns  to  government,  which  are  made 
monthly.  Cases  discharged,  apparently 
cured,  may  apply  for  readmisaion,  and  be 
under  some  pretext  or  otlier  refused,  while, 
to  disarm  suspicion,  a  few,  whose  relapses 
are  more  manageable,  may  be  readmitted. 
I  have  seen  at  least  one  patient  refused 
admittance,  and  that,  too,  the  very  day  af- 
ter his  discharge,  without  any  good  obvi- 
ous reason ;  it  was  that  of  a  boy  with  ef- 
fusion  into  the  right  pleura,  following  scar- 
latina^ There  was  also  a  general  anasar- 
coua  state  of  the  body,  which  speedily  dis- 
appeared, but  the  chief  complaints  re- 
mained obstinate,  and  ailer  thirty-three 
daya'  treatment  with  bryonia,  (second  di- 
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lution,)  he  was  dismissed,  slightly  improv- 
ed. This  is  not  the  only  case  of  effusion 
into  the'  chest  which  has  been  dismissed 
unimproved  during  ihe  period  of  my  ob- 
servation, yet  this  scarcely  agrees  with  Dr. 
Fleischmann's  returns,  as  out  of  twelve 
with  exudation  in  the  pleura  during  ten 
years,  he  says  he  has  cured  all  bat  three, 
who  died ;  and  a  physician  of  the  general 
hospital  assured  me  that  many  such  cases, 
after  having  been  dismissed  by  Dr.  F.,  and 
subsequently  refused  admission,  have  ap- 
plied to  him  for  relief,  which  they  have 
obtained  by  the  use  of  purgatives  and 
hatha  Then,  again,  I  may  say,  there  are 
hundreds  of  trifling  cases  admitted  here 
which  would  not  haire  been  admitted  into 
any  hospital  in  England,  and  even  of  these 
comparatively  trifling  cases  many  remain 
for  weeks,  nay,  months  in  the  hospital, 
while  more  acute  or  more  interesting  cases 
are  hurried  out  too  often  with  the  cure  in- 
complete. When  the  patient  recovers,  the 
case  is  published  as  one  of  the  victories  of 
homoeopathy,  while  the  many  similar  ca- 
ses, where  even  homoeopathic  treatment 
has  proved  unavailing,  are  silently  passed 
over,  or  arc  recorded  as  instances  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  intellect" 

''The  whole  process  of  the  admissions 
and  discharge  of  patients  is  mysterious; 
still  so  much  is  certain,  that  most  of  those 
admitted  have  been  previously  visited  at 
their  homes  by  the  assistant  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  great  secret  of  Dr.  Fs 
great  seeming  success  lies  in  the  fact  of 
the  admissions  and  dismissals  being  uncon- 
trolled, and  there  beii\g  no  check  on  the 
diagnosis;  rarely  other  than  well-marked 
cases  have  the  diagnosis  written  on  the 
board  at  the  bed-head,  the  others  being 

left   blank,  and  entered  in  his  book,  of 
course,  as  he  pleases. 

^'Ilomaeopatliic  remedies  are  not  exclu- 
sively trusted  to,  for  Dr  F.  uses  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head  in  delirium,  and 
sometimes  in  headache,  cold  washings  of 
the  body  in  fevers,  and  in  arthritis  clotha 
dipped  in  cold  water,  surrounded  by  oil- 
silk,  applied  to  the  affected  parts.  He  al- 
so has  for  constipation  dystera  of  warm 
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water,  or  water  mixed  with  a  little  ealt; 
and  in  diarrhea,  rice  clyeters.  He  told  me 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  homoeopath- 
ist  ever  gave  em  tics  or  purgatives,  and  yet 
I  heard  his  assistant  once  order  a  woman 
a  spoonful  of  oil." 

Dr.  F.  does  not  adopt  the  similia  iimUibuSt 
one  drug  serving  for  a  great  many  diseases. 

"Two  or  three  fatal  cases  are  given  in 
the  report,  and  fifteen  per  cent ;  three  out 
of  nineteen  having  died,"  whereas  Skoda's 
cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  general  hospi- 
tal during  the  same  time  amounted  to 
forty-five,  the  deaths  three,  being  an  ave- 
rage of  6.6  per  cent,  no  blood-letting  em- 
ployed. 

"I  think  you  see,"  concludes  Dr.  Balfour, 
"by  what  I  have  stated,  that  the  strength 
of  the  homoeopath ists  lies  not  in  the  great- 
er rationality  or  superiority  of  their  prac- 
tice, but  is  founded  on  the  weakness  of  al- 
lopathy; that  they  do  not  help  their  pa- 
tients, but,  if  they  are  strict  homoeopath- 
ists,  are  forever  shut  out  from  helping 
them;  that  in  their  treatment  of  acute 
disease,  their  success  depends  entirely  on 
the  hitherto  unrecognized  powers  of  nature. 
All  the  magic  influence  of  their  infinitessi- 
mal  doses  of  phosphorus,  etc.,  being  emu- 
lated, if  not  excelled,  by  the  heroic  virtues 
of  the  extractum  graminis."  {Extract  of 
grass — an  inert  substance.) 


TASTING  A   MUMMY  — HOW  TO 
EMBALM  BODIES. 


"We  clip  the  following  article,  written  by 
Prof  Powell,  from  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
Enquirer  of  August  11th,  1857. 

"The  following  communination  contains 
BOtne  rather  startling,  if  not  new  discove- 
ries, which  will  cause  some  of  our  readers 
to  open  wide  their  eyes  at  the  boldness  of 
the  experimenter,  if  not  at  the  novelty  of 
his  conclusions." — Enq. 

Mr,  Editor : — I  have  just  been  reading 
a  literary  work  which  states  that  the 
Egyptian  art  of  embalming  the  dead  is  en* 
tirely  lost    This  may  be  true,  but  with 


reference  to  it,  I  have  an  interesting  fact — 
one  too  which,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  your  excellent  sheet,  may  meet  with 
some  one  to  whom  it  will  be  useful,  and 
hence  I  send  it  to  you. 

In  1829  or  1830,  while  in  Carlisle,  Penn. 
a  Frenchman  came  to  that  place,  exhibitr 
ing  an  Egyptian  mi;immy.  I  went  to  see 
it,  and  after  becoming  convinced  that  it 
was  a  veritable  Egyptian  mummy  (female), 
I  discovered  that  the  skin  upon  the  left 
breast  was  cracked  in  the  shape  of  tJie 
letter  V.  The  skin  was  thoroughly  dry, 
and  of  the  color  of  weathered  copper. 
While  I  was  examining  the  subject,  the 
proprietor  went  to  the  door,  and  while  he 
was  there  looking  about  the  street,  I  in- 
troduced the  pen  blade  of  a  pocket  knife 
under  the  angle  of  broken  skin,  and  thence 
through  the  wall  of  the  chest  between  two 
of  the  ribs,  and  gave  it  a  twirl,  and  thus 
obtained  a  bit  of  the  intercostal  muscle  of 
the  size  i>f  a  small  bean.  Just  as  I  had 
completed  my  conquest,  the  proprietor  ob- 
served me.  At  the  same  moment  I  placed 
the  bit  of  mummy  into  my  mouth.  This 
caused  the  Frenchman  to  jump,  as  though 
frightened,  and  exclaiming,  "0,  mon  DieuT 

1  masticated  thoroughly  and  patiently 
the  bit  of  muscle,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  accurate  idea  of  its  taste.  Those 
of  your  readers  who  have  tasted  of  dry  and 
thoroughly-smoked  venison  will  now  un- 
derstand me.     This  was  the  taste  of  the 

mummy,  except  that  it  had  more  salt  than 
venison  usually  ha& 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  discov- 
ered the  two  [\indamental  elements  of  the 
Egyptian  preparation  for  preserving  hu- 
man bodies — ^salt  and  creosote.  The  for* 
mer  is  plenty  in  every  country,  and  in 
Egypt  there  are  springs  of  petroleum  which 
are  highly  impregnated  with  creosote. 

That  the  Egyptian  embalmers  used  witli 
the  salt  and  creosote,  many  vegetable  aro- 
mattes,  is  very  probable,  but  they  had  but 
little  if  any  agency  in  the  preservation  of 
the  embalmed  bodies.  The  antiseptic 
power  of  both  salt  and  creosote  is  enough 
to  explain  the  preservation  of  Egyptian 
mummies.    I  feel  entirely  certain  that  all 
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of  vala«  that  has  been  lost,  as  regards  the 
Egyptian  art  of  embalming,  I  hare  foand. 
I  have  used  with  entire  success  the  same 
elements-- «a)t  and  soot — in  the  preserva- 
tion of  bird  skins.  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  soot  was  used  by  the  Egyptian 
embalm ers;  the  color  of  the  skin,  which 
is  that  of  smoked  bacon-ham  or  Indian, 
would  seem  to  indicate  it  It  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  great  moment  to  have  an  effi- 
cient antiseptic,  and  my  experience  induces 
me  to  think  that  salt  and  soot  are  about 
as  efficient  as  the  mineral  poisons,  viz., 
arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate.  And  fur- 
ther, ^n  the  use  of  the  former  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  a  fatal  accident  to  happen. 
Salt  and  soot  will  save  fVesh  meat  from  pu- 
trefaction in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

With  your  permission,  Messrs.  Editors, 
I  will  drop  a* few  words  upon  another  and 
Very  different  subject    I  allude  to  the  re- 
cent tragedy  you  have  had  in  your  city. 
But  for  my  hemiplegic  affliction,  I  would, 
before  this  time  have  examined  the  head 
of   the  gentleman  who  perpetrated  two 
homicides,  and  then  attempted  suicide.     I 
regard  it  as  much  more  than  probable, 
that  ai  the  time  he  thus  acted,  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  monomania  of  jealousy. 
I  have,  I  think,  about  five  crania  of  wife- 
murderers;  they  were  all  monomaniacs, 
and  their  wives,  respectively,  were  regard- 
ed by  all  their  acquaintances  as  pure  and 
faultless.    To  this  subject  I  have  had  my 
attention  directed  in  an  especial  manner 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  have  thus,  by 
observation,  been  forced  to  the  conviction, 
that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  jealous  hus- 
bands are  monomaniacs,  and  that  every 
case  of  wife-murder  is  referable  to  this  va- 
riety of  monomania.    When  a  man  is  ot- 
ganically  liable  to  this  form  of  monoma- 
nia, his  wife  must,  to  escape  his  jealousy, 
00  deport  herself  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
she  cannot  have  the  respect  or  good  opin- 
ion of  any  respectable  member  of  society. 
This  peculiar  organization  is  multiplying 
in  oor  land  with  fearfUl  rapidity,  as  wife- 

mnrders  and  suicides  testify,  for  they  are 
thefiniitoofit 

Bespeetf^iUy  yours, 

W.  Btxd  Powsll. 
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Description  and  Causes: — This  term, 
Erysipelas,  is  derived  from  two  Oreek 
words  (to  draw  and  adjoining,)  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
surrounding  parts  into  the  same  state. 
Some  authors  have  defined  it  to  be  a  cuta- 
neous inflammation,  attended  with  redness, 
which  disappears  and  leaves  a  white  spot 
for  a  short  time  afler  being  touched  with 
the  end  of  the  finger.  Some  writers  con- 
tend that  the  seat  of  erysipelas  in  most 
cases,  is  in  the  very  surface  of  the  cutis, 
its  most  vascular  and  nervous  part;  we 
have  little  doubt,  liowever,  but  the  disease 
extends  more  deeply,  and  not  only  efi^ects 
the  subjacent  cellular  membranes,  but 
soon  is  carried  to  every  part  of  the  system. 

We  know  little  abont  the  immediaU 
cause  of  erjrsipelas,  and  even  the  predispo- 
sing causes  are  often  very  obsonre.  The 
long  continued  excitement  and  disturbance 
of  the  stomach,  alimentary  oanal  and  liver, 
consequent  on  intemperance  and  excess, 
has  often  induced  this  disease.  We  find 
the  bilious  and  digestive  systems  more  or 
less  disordered ;  hence  Desault  denomina- 
ted one  species  kUious  and  another  phleg- 
monous» 

Blisters  and  all  external  irritants,  heat, 
cold,  issues,  setons,  caustics,  wounds,  frac- 
tures, bruises,  and  all  surgical  operations, 
may  produce  erysipelas  when  there  is  a 
certain  state  of  the  system  or  certain  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  According  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  simple  erysipelas  and  a  large 
portion  of  exanthematous  affections,  are 
sympathetic,  particularly  from  disorder  of 
the  prim*  viae  or  liver,  hence  the  bilious 
or  gastric;  while  the  i^legmonous  is  most 
commonly  produced  by  wounds,  injuries 
especially  of  the  joints,  inflamed  ulcers  of 
the  legs,  Ac,  and  where  a  full  diet  is  in- 
dulged in. 

This  disease  seems  to  be  dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  conetitutioB,  fbr  we  find  it 
more  prevalent  in  autumn,  or  in  any  sea- 
son when  hot  weatlier  »  suooeeded  by 
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cold  and  wet ;  it  attacks  both  sexes,  but 

women  are  thought  to  be  more  subject  to 
it  than  men. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  part  affected  yrith  this 
disease  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  clear  and 
shintog,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  throb- 
bing,  a  burning  heat  and  tingling  sensa- 
tion are  felt)  rather  than  acute  pain.  We 
rather  prefer  the  division  of  the  French  to 
that  of  some  late  modern  writers.  Pkleg- 
monauSy  biUous  and  local  will  include  all 
the  necessary  symptoms;  other  terms  like 
oedematous  and  gangrenous,  &c.,  are  un- 
necessary since  every  variety  may  be  in* 
duded  under  these  heads.  In  the  phleg- 
monous variety  the  skin  is  more  raised 
than  in  the  simple  form,  the  swelling  is 
harder  and  deeper  and  of  a  darker  color ; 
the  redness  has  often  a  brownish  or  dark 
livid  Uni,  and  the  discoloration  is  some- 
times of  a  marbled  appearance  and  quite 
irregular;  vesications  oilen  minute  and 
miliary  form  on  the  surface  with  purulent 
contents,  and  then  often  a  sloughing  of  the 
cellular  membrane  soon  comes  on  and  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  aggravated.  The 
fluid  gradually  becomes  yellow  and  puru- 
lent, and  we  often  find  it  presenting  aU 
the  characters  of  good  pus,  and  very  thick. 

In  many  instances  just  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  redness,  and  sometimes 
during  the  several  previous  days,  the  pa- 
tient experiences  considerable  indisposition, 
loses  his  appetite,  he  has  shiverings  and 
violeat  pain  in  his  head,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  vomiting  and  always  with 
weakness  and  d^ection.  Frequently  bil- 
ious complaints  occur,  attended  with  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  and  fceted  eructa- 
tions from  the  stomach,  The  tongue  is 
moist  and  covered  with  a  yellow  mucus; 
these  symptoms  are  followed  by  a  dry  and 
parched  skin,  constipation,  an  accelerated 
pulse,  thirst  and  other  febrile  symptoms. 
If  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  we 
may  have  coma,  delirium,  &o.  The  above 
are  the  most  common  signs  of  simple  ery- 
sipelas; the  phlegmonous  form  of  this 
disease  has  the  following  symptoms : 

The  patient  complains  of  more  or  lees 
trouble  about  the  region  of  the  heart 


The  heat  is  often  accompanied  with  a  lit- 
tle delirium,  and  almost  always  with  drow- 
siness of  a  more  or  less  evident  kind.  The  ' 
swelling  generally  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  second  night  or  the  third  d&y  of 
the  fever,  attacking  the  forehead  and  the 
cheeks,  the  nose  or  eyelid&  The  swelling 
is  elastic  and  smooth,  but  is  not  distinctly 
circumscribed,  and  it  gradually  spreads 
over  such  parts  of  the  face  as  were  not  at 
first  afi'ected.  The  skin  becomes  of  a 
bright  red  color  with  tendency  to  a  livid 
hue ;  there  is  a  burning  heat  and  a  disa- 
greeable pricking  in  the  part  rather  than 
any  acute  pain.  The  surface  of  the  tumor 
is  shining  and  without  hardness  or  tension 
or  throbbing;  the  eyelids  are  often  so 
swollen  as  to  produce  blindness,  and  the 
whole  countenance  is  exceedingly  dis- 
figured. 

TrtatmenL — The  milder  forms  of  this 
disease  may  be  cured  by  very  simple 
means,  such  as  diaphoretic  teas  and  mild 
purgatives,  light  diet  and  an  occasional  lo- 
belia emetic  For  local  application  sweet 
oil  and  lime-water  will  afford  relief.  We 
shall  not  advise  the  usual  treatment  so 
often  recommended  in  the  old  school 
books  of  catting  and  laying  open  the  ery- 
sipelatous tumor,  while  such  treatment 
may  afford  temporary  relief,  yet  it  should 
seldom  be  practiced. 

We  have  often  found  cold  applications 
to  be  beneficial  besides  affording  great  re- 
lief from  the  pain. 

We  must  keep  up  a  good  determina- 
tion to  the  skin.  The  bowels  should  he 
regulated  by  enemas  rather  than  with  pur- 
gatives. If  we  are  cal  ltd  th^  case  after 
the  blisters  have  degenerated  into  ulcers, 
they  should  be  poulticed  with  slippery  elm 
and  batlied  with  the  decoction  of  pond  lily, 
bay  berry  or  witch  hazel,  or  the  following 
formula : 

^  TJlmus  Fulv, 
Lobelia  Fol. 

Crackers — equal  quantities  made  with 
hot  water  and  when  cool  applied. 

To  keep  up  a  general  determination  to 
the  surface,  the  following  powders  should 
be  given: 
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1^     AsclepiM  Tub. 
Sctttilaria  Lat 

Compoeition— each  ounce  eteeped  in  ooe 
quart  of  hoi  water.  Doee  a  wineglasafull 
everj  hour. 

The  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  has 
gained  considerable  reputationi  and  is  not 
objectionable  in  our  practice.  Dose — from 
15  to  30  drops  every  two  hours,  and  it  n»ay 
be  applied  externally  to  the  sore. 

One  of  the  best  tonics  to  be  used  during 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  the  golden- 
seal. 

Ijt  Hydras  Can. 
Popul  Tem. 

Put  in  one  quart  port  wine  and  when 
well  digested  take  half  wineglass  full  three 
times  a  day. 

As  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  in  this 
disease  to  assume  a  remittent  character, 
we  must  add  quinine  to  the  above  bitters; 
20  grains  to  the  quart  will  be  sufficient 

Let  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  be 
freely  bathed  with  ley -water,  and  a  good 
action  on  tlie  skin  constantly  kept  up,  and 
it  will  also  be  desirable  to  give  some  mild 
diuretic,  as  the  kidneys  will  eliminate  much 
morbid  matter;  hence  we  may  give  one 
tablespoonfuU  of  fluid  extract  of  tarax, 
and  senna,  as  prepared  by  Tilden  &  Co., 
as  this  acts  very  well  both  on  the  bowels 
and  kidneya  Or  a  pill  made  by  mixing 
powd.  pod.  peltaum,  with  ex  tarax.  Dose 
from  two  to  four  at  night 

When  the  surface  is  raw  and  the  skin 
abraded,  you  will  find  powd.  slip,  elm,  or 
burnt  flour  to  be  among  the  best  external 
remedies.  If  a  crust  forms  on  the  surface, 
lei  the  mucilage  of  the  elm  be  often  ap- 
plied and  the  cloths  changed  frequently. — 
Stntthem  Med  Reformer. 


PURE  AIR  AND  SLEEP. 


Dr.  Arnott,  in  his  physic,  states  that  a 
canary  bird  suspended  near  the  top  of  a 
curtained  bedsteacl  where  persons  are 
sleeping,  will  generally  be  found  dead  in 
the  morning,  from  the  eflects  of  carbonic 


acid  gas  generated  in  respiration.  He  sets 
this  forth  as  a  fact,  to  show  the  necessity 
of  breathing  pure  air  in  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  a  sweeping  argument  against 
the  oldfashioned  high-curtained  bedsteads. 
A  healthy  man  respires  about  twenty  times 
in  a  minute,  and  inhales  in  that  |)eri<M 
about  seven  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air; 
this  he  exhales  again  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  water,  which  vitiates 
the  atmosphere.  Three  and  one  half  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  the  support  of  life;  this 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply of  pure  air  for  the  support  of  respira* 
tion. 
There  are  also  certain  facts  which  go  to 

prove  that  more  danger  exists — that  there 
is  a  greater  proneness  to  disease--during 
sleep  than  in  the  waking  state  In  Turkey 
and  Hindostan,  if  a  person  falls  asleep  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  poppy-field,  over 
which  the  wind  is  blowing  toward  him,  he 
is  liable  to  sleep  the  sleep  which  knows  no 
waking.  The  peasants  of  Italy  who  fkll 
asleep  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  are  invariably  smitten  with  fever. 
Even  travelers  who  pass  the  night  in  the 
Caropagna  du  Roma  inevitably  become 
more  or  less  affected  with  the  noxious  air, 
while  those  who  pass  through  without 
stopping  escape  the  marsh-fever.  Those 
who  have  traveled  in  tropical  climes,  and 
who  have  been  attacked  with  bilious  fevers, 
uniformly  ascribe  the  cause  of  their  suf- 
ferings to  night  exposure  in  the  open  air. 

An  English  traveler  in  Abyssinia  has 
asserted  that  he  could  live  in  health  in 
that  sickly  climate,  by  a  proper  selection 
of  the  situation  where  he  slept  every  night 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, which  goes  to  prove  that  by  proper 
attention  to  the  place  where,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  persons  sleep, 
many  diseases  may  be  avoided. — Scientific 
American, 


M.  Reybard,  of  Lyons,  has  published, 
in  the  Gazette  Medicate  de  Lyon^  a  case  of 
uterine  polypus,  cured  by  the  application 
of  chloride  of  zinc  past& 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  SWEET  THEO- 
RY AND  PRACTICE  IN  REDUCING 
LUXATIONS. 


BT  WM.  A.    FOSTER,   M.   D. 


'  Many  of  the  facts  which  I  now  bring 
forward  have  been  In  my  possession  for 
some  time ;  and  I  hare  felt  no  small  re- 
pugnance at  fiufTering  them  to  remain  so 
nselesB  to  myself  and  others.  To  withhold 
from  society  facts  regarding  health,  is  a 
sort  of  felony  against  the  common  rights 
of  human  nature.  I  hope,  moreover,  to 
be  able  to  put  the  correctness  of  my  asser- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  suspicion. 

But  as  the  prejudices  of  mankind  are 
deeply  rooted,  and  the  views  that  different 
individuals  take  of  the  same  subject,  are 
infinitely  various  from  the  education,  hab- 
its of  thinking,  or  capacities  of  each,  I 
expect  my  views  on  this  subject  will  be  re- 
ceived with  doubt  and  hesitation.  But  he 
who  fails  to  contend  against  error  is  dis- 
honest, and  betrays  a  want  of  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  the  truths  of  his  own 
cause,  which  course  of  procedure  evinces 
a  childish  timidity,  and  imbecility  foreign 
to  the  acts  of  all  true  rcforiqers. 

I  know  of  but  two  theories  in  reducing 
luxations  that  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  medical  men.  The  one  is  that  of  ex- 
tension and  counter-extension,  as  practiced 
by  the  medical  profession  generally ;  whilst 
the  other,  is  the  theory  practiced  by  a  cer- 
tain "sect"  or  family  of  Sweets,  and  known 
as  the  "rotary  plan,"  or  "Sweet  Plan  of 
Reduction." 

Within  the  past  century  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  this  part  of  Surge- 
ry, and  this  favorable  result  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  due  to  the  science  and  skill  of  Dr. 
Benoni  Sweet  Although  his  science  and 
art  have  never  been  widely  diffused  among 
mankind,  yet  their  value  and  merit  have 
been  retained  and  appreciated,  wherever 
they  have  been  properly  understood.  The 
principles  and  rules  of  action,  established 
by  Sweet,  are,  that  bones  are  not  ^^pxdUd 
out  of  Joint"  and  should  not,  therefore,  be 


^^ptdled  into  Joint ;"  but  that  they  are  ^^rolUd 
out  of  Joint"  and  consequently  the  reverse 
law  should  be  used  in  replaoing  them. 
The  old  iheory  of  extension  and  counter- 
extension  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  and 
from  its  injurious  results,  we  may  justly 
consider  that  it  is  entirely  unpfailoeophicaL 
We  frequently  see  its  inefficiency  to  meet 
the  denumde  of  all  cases,  and  also  often 
witness  those  who  practice  and  teach  the 
extension  theory,  inventing  new  apparar 
tuses  and  machines,  by  which  to  overpow- 
er the  coutractibility  of  the  musdea 
Schemes  of  this  nature,  I  think,  are 
fraught  with  indescribable  mischief,  which 
the  considerate  sense  of  the  people  have 
discountenanced  in  all  those  places  where 
the  Sweet  theory  has  been  understood  and 
practiced.  I  think  it  is  high  time  the  old 
theory  of  extension  and  counter-extension 
was  throirn  aside,  and  totally  discarded  by 
the  medical  profession. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  sthictural  posi- 
tions of  luxated  bones,  will  most  clearly 
reveal  themselves  by  their  symptoms,  to 
him  who  most  distinctly  perceives,  and  ac- 
curately bears  in  mind  **the  anatomy  of 
the  part"  But  to  the  "beet  informed," 
and  "most  sagacious,"  they  are  too  fre- 
quently obscure  and  perplexing. 

True,  the  anatomy^  of  the  joints  should 
be  well  understood  by  every  physician,  as 
it  will  assist  him  in  forming  a  correct  di- 
agnosis of  luxations,  and  also  be  an  im- 
portant adjuvant  to  his  success  in  operating; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  only  those  who  are 
"well  acquainted  widi  the  anatomy  of  the 
part,"  can  become  successful  "bone  setters  " 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  originator 
of  die  "Sweet  Plan  of  Reduction,"  in  the 
New  England  States,  was  a  man  ignorant 
both  of  the  anatomy  and  the  principles  of 
Operative  Surgery ;  and  yet  no  person  in 
his  age  ever  met  with  so  much  success,  as 
a  bone-setter,  as  did  Dr.  Benoni  Sweet 

In  fact  the  skill  of  Dr.  Sweet  has  been 
so  restricted  that  it  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  of  a  nature  so  peculiar  to  itself  and 
its  author  that  no  one  out  of  the  Sweet 

pedigree  is  capable  of  understanding  and 

practicing  it 
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Bat  that  its  principle  and  mode  of  ope- 
ration cannot  be  apprehended  is  erroneous. 
The  Sweet  science  of  reducing  luxations 
operates  by  simple  means  and  reverse  laws. 
Its  principles  require  no  mechanical  force 
to  facilitate  the  reduction:    nor  do  thev 

• 

countenance  venesection  and  antimoniale 
as  valuable  prerequisitea  But  they  count 
them  as  seriously  injurious  to  the  health 
and  well  being  of  the  patient  The  Sweet 
mode  of  reasoning  is  that  all  luxations  are 
paused  instantaneously,  and  that  these  lux« 
ations  are  affected  by  a  rotary  motion. 
They,  therefore,  reason  that,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  luxation  it  must  be  instantan- 
eously, when  the  muscles  are  normally  re- 
laxed, and  the  patient  unaware  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  operator.  By  so  doing  they 
have  no  muscular  action,  or  resisting  force 
to  overpower,  nor  do  they  stand  in  that 
fearful  position  which  the  practitioner  of 
extension  occupies,  in  regard  to  the  irrem- 
ediable disease  that  he  fears  may  arise  in 
the  joint  from  exercise  after  the  reduction. 
After  the  instantaneous  reduction  the  mus- 
cles are  not  left  in  a  weakened  state,  but 
they  have  their  normal  strength  and  vigor, 
leaving  not  the  least  reason  for  fear  of  a 
second  dislocation  caused  by  proper  exer- 
cise ;  nor  is  there  any  time  to  be  lost  for 

lacerated  ligaments  to  unite,  or  sprained 
parts  to  gain  strength. 

The  difference  then  between  the  two 
modes  of  reducing  luxations  is,  that  the 
Sweet  method  requires  no  depleting,  or  de- 
bilitating agents  to  facilitate  the  reduction, 
nor  any  overpowering,  or  mechanical  forces 
to  accomplish  the  desired  object  Nor  is 
the  length  of  time  that  is  required  to  re- 
duce a  dislocated  bone  by  extension,  at  all 
necessary.  For,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Sweet,  with  one  exception,  they  should 
be  reduced  in  five  seconds,  if  ever  at  all. 

The  necessary  confinemept  which  at- 
tends the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  by  ex- 
tension, is  not  a  sequence  to  the  proper 
mode  of  reduction.  The  shortness  of 
time  it  requires  for  a  dislocation  reduced 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Sweet  method 
to  acquire  its  normal  motion,  is  owing  to 
the  reductions  being  so  instantaneous  that 


the  muscles  remain  in  nearly  a  healthy 
and  normal  condition,  and  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  aid  nature  in  the  repair  is  proper 
exercise. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  here  to  expose 
the  Sweet  theory  and  mode  of  operating 
in  all  the  various  varieties  of  luxations — 
their  method  of  forming  a  correct  diagno- 
sis— the  remedies  used  by  them  for  discus- 
sing abnormal  growths  of  bones — for  sub- 
duing inflammation,  and  the  like — but  I 
will  now  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the 
more  important  forms  of  luxations,  and 
then  leave  the  subject  till  a  more  conveni- 
ent time  for  further  consideration. 

Dislocation  of  thb  Shoulder- Joints. -*- 
This  may  occur  either  downward  or  for- 
ward, or  it  may  be  partially  dislocated  in 
other  ways.  If  it  is  thrown  downward, 
the 

Treatment  J  according  to  the  Sweet  plan, 
consists  in  elevating  the  knee  as  much  as 
possible,  and  then  placing  the  knee  of  the 
operator,  or  a  suitable  roller  in  the  axilla 
— which  must  be  firmly  retained  in  its  po* 
sition,  and  the  knee  or  roller  as  a  fulcrum, 
the  arm  is  to  be  carried  downward  and 
backward,  till  the  head  of  the  humerus  is 
raised  to  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity; 
then  by  suddenly  bringing  the  arm  down- 
ward and  toward  the  side  of  the  patient, 
the  head  of  the  bone  will  easily  glide  into 
its  proper  position. 

If  the  dislocation  is  forward^  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  thrown  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  corncoid  process,  and  may  be 
felt  under  the  clavicle. 

Treatment. — Af\er  the  patient  has  been 
seated  in  a  convenient  position,  the  opera- 
tor should  stand  well  back  and  to  the  side 
of  the  patient,  and  grasp  the  patient's  wrist 
with  his  lefl  hand  (if  it  is  the  left  shoul- 
der that  18  dislocated,  and  vice  versa)  and 
turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  well  up ;  at  the 
same  time  a  firm  grasp  should  be  made 
with  the  fingers  of  the  opposite  hand, 
against  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
thumb  against  the  acromion  process;  then 
by  keeping  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward, 
carrj'ing  the  arm  upward  and  backward, 
till  the  elbow  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
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shoulder,  and  then  by  suddenly  carrying 

the  fore-arm  upward,  and  directly  behind 

the  head  of  the  patient,  the  reduction  will 

be  easily  accomplished. 

Dislocation  op  thb  Hip- Joint. — There 

are  four  principle  varieties  of  this  dislo- 
cation : — 

Ist  The  dislocation  upward,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  thrown  on  the 
dorsum  ilii ; — 

2d.  The  dislocation  backward  on  the 
Bciatic  notch ; — 

3d.  Downward  into  the  forearm  ovale; 

4th.  Forward  on  the  os  pubis. 

Treatment. — The  same  plan  that  is  used 
to  reduce  the  first  variety  is  to  be  employed 
to  reduce  the  second ;  and  the  same  mode 
that  will  reduce  the  third  variety,  is  also 
to  be  resorted  to  in  the  fourth. 

Ihe  Reduction  is  effected  as  follows: — 

If  the  dislocation  is  either  of  the  first 
varieties,  let  the  patient  be  placed  in  a  lon- 
gitudinal position,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
bed.  The  operator  should  now  have  an 
aaeistant  place  his  hand  firmly  against  the 
head  of  the  femur,  standing  well  back, 
or  to  one  side,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
movements  of  the  operator,  who  should 
now  seize  the  patient's  ankle  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  grasp  the  limb 
just  above  the  knee,  and  flex  the  limb  as 
much  as  possible;  carrying  the  thigh  up- 
ward, and  across  the  ilium  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  operator  should  now  tell  the 
assistant  to  press  firmly  against  th&  head 
of  the  bone,  while  he  suddenly  rotates  the 
the  limb  outward  and  slightly  upward,  i.  e., 
rotate  the  limb  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction  from  what  it  was  first  rotated. 
By  these  simple  means  the  bones  will  easi- 
ly be  replaced. 

The  two  last  varieties  may  be  reduced 
on  precisely  the  same  plan,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  manner  of  flexing  the  limb. 
The  limb  in  these  varieties  should  be  fixed 
fipwOrd  and  outward,  and  while  the  assist- 
ant is  pressing  against  the  bone  as  before, 
the  limb  is  to  be  rotated  inward,  and 
brought  down  along  side  its  fellow. 

Dislocation  op  the  Ankle. — ^This  may 
occur  in  various  directions — outward,  in- 


ward, forward  and  backward.     The  oat- 
ward  and  inward  varieties  are  the  most 

common. 

Treatment. — The  operator  should  seize 
the  tarsal  portion  of  the  foot  of  the  patient 
by  one  hand,  and  grasp  the  sole  of  the 
foot  with  the  other,  having  the  thumb  of 
the  latter  hand  pressing  firmly  against  the 
astragalus  just  beneath  the  fibula;  he  will 
now  suddenly  rotate,  or  throw  tlie  ankle 
inward.  The  treatment  for  the  inward  va- 
riety is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
the  motions  and  the  position  of  the  hands 
are  to  be  reversed. 

Dislocation  cf  the  Elbow. — This  may 
occur  in  various  directions,  but  there  are 
but  two  varieties  that  are  very  common. 
The  one  is  where  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
thrown  backward ;  and  the  other  is  where 
the  radius  is  thrown  forward  on  the  trou- 
chlea  of  the  humerus. 

The  reduction  of  the  first  variety  may 
be  effected  by  having  an  assistant  hold  the 
patient's  wrist  and  forearm  steadily,  and 
in  a  slightly  flexed  position,  whilst  the  op- 
erator places  the  palm  of  both  hands 
firmly  against  the  projecting  ulna  and  ra- 
dius, and  grasps  his  fingers  tightly  against 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus;  he  then 
will  suddenly  jerk  the  condyles  into  their 
proper  position. 

ne  reduction  of  the  radius  is  very  sim- 
ple. Let  the  operator  seize  the  patient's 
wrist  by  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
grasp  the  elbow — having  his  fingers  placed 
against  tlie  olecranon  process,  and  his 
thumb  pressed  firmly  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  head  of  the  radius — he  vill 
then  gradually  suspend  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm, at  the  same  time  flex  the  fore-arm 
till  the  balls  of  the  fingers  can  be  made  to 
touch  the  shoulder.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  during  supination,  the  grasp  at 
the  elbow  must  be  very  firm,  and  the  rota- 
ry movements  must  all  be  made  inside  of 
five  seconds. 

Time  will  not  permit,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  to  write  extensively,  or  very  mi- 
nutely on  this  subject  at  the  present  time« 
But  it  will  be  seen,  the  main  principle  to 
be  remembered,  is,  that  we  should  always 
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endeavor  bj  a  rotary  movement,  to  bring 
the  ends  of  dislocated  bones  to  meet,  and 
then  by  suddenly  reversing  that  movement 
the  bone  will  then  roll  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion. 

I  believe  a  theory  snch  as  this — practi- 
cal and  easy  of  comprehension — ^a  boon  to 
sufTering  humanity — ^a  beacon  and  a  guide 
to  the  physician — and  easily  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  classes,  should  be  freely  ex- 
posed, and  sought  after  by  every  physician 
who  knows  his  own  nature,  and  wishes  to 
fulfill  a  faithful  and  intelligent  discharge 
of  all  his  varied  professional  duties — ^to 
himself,  to  his  neighbor,  and  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. — MiddU  States  Medical 
Reformer, 


MERCURIALS  ON  THE  WANE. 

There  is  scarcely  a  month  passes  by  but 
what  we  see  marked  and  certain  evidence 
of  doubt,  of  fear,  of  positive  dissatisfaction 
among  the  thoroughly  educated  and  close- 
ly observing  of  the  practical  men  of  the 
old  school  medical  profession,  respecting 
the  safety,  the  admissibility  and  the  real 
benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  mercurials 
in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Through  the  agitation  of  Reformers, 
and  the  striking  facts  of  arguments  they 
have  brought  to. bear,  corroborating  and 
substantiating  them  by  a  kind  of  evidence 
whiciv  scientific  men  dare  not  gainsay, 
they  have  been  led  to  analyze  their  chem- 
ical powers  and  therapeutical  properties 
more  carefuUy,  and  to  view  the  whole 
ground  from  a  more  rational  stand-point ; 
and  the  result  is  that  of  casting  over  the 
various  preparations  of  mercury  a  merited 
diatrust  and  a  deserved  unpopularity. 

Not  only  is  this  rapidly  becoming  the 
caae  in  this  country,  but  the  attention  of 
European  physicians  are  being  directed  to 
the  same  direction,  and  happily  with  a 
like  result 

As  evidence  of  this  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  on 
"Mercurial  Treatment,"  in  our  Selected 
department,  by  Dr.  Bademacher,  a  cele- 


brated German  physician.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  reformatory  tendency  in  the  pro- 
fession in  Germany,  and  ere  long  the  mer- 
curials will  be  banished  from  materia  med- 
ica  as  quite  too  hazardous  and  uncertain 
for  general  use.  Indeed  when  thoroughly 
tested  and  carfully  watched,  the  conclusion 
of  every  intelligent,  unprejudiced  physician 
will  be  identical  to  that  arrived  at  by  Re- 
formers.— MiddU  States  Med  Reformer, 


HOW  RAIN  IS  FORMED. 


The  Scientific  American  sslj^  that  to  un- 
derstand the  philosophy  of  this  phenolQe- 
na,  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  plants 
and  animals,  a  few  facts  derived  from  ob- 
servation and  a  long  train  of  experiments, 
must  be  remembered.  Were  the  atmo- 
sphere everywhere,  atall  times,  of  uniform 
temperature,  we  should  never  have  rain, 
hail,  or  snow.  The  water  absorbed  by  it 
m  evaporating  from  the  sea  and  the  earth's 
surface,  would  descend  in  an  imperceptible 
vapor,  or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air 
when  it  was  once  fully  saturated.  The 
absorbing  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  its  capability  to  retain  hu- 
midity, is  proportionably  greater  in  warm 
than  in  cold  air.  The  air  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  clouds.  The  higher  we  ascend 
from  the  earth,  the  colder  we  find  the  at- 
mosphere. Hence  the  perpetual  snow  on 
very  high  mountains,  even  in  the  hottest 
climates.  Now,  when  from  continued 
evaporation,  the  air  is  highly  saturated 
with  vapor,  though  it  be  invisible,  if  its 
temperature  is  suddenly  reduced  by  cold 
currents  descending  from  above,  or  rush- 
ing^  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  its 
capacity  to  retain  moisture  is  diminished, 
clouds  are  formed,  and  the  result  is  rain. 
Air  condenses  as  it  cools,  and,  like  a  sponge 
filled  with  water  and  compressed,  pours 
out  the  water  which  its  diminished  capa- 
city cannot  hold.  How  singular,  yet  how 
simple  is  such  an  admirable  arrangemenv 
for  watering  the  earth  ? 
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Part  3.-EditoriaI. 


ECLECTIC     MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
OF  CINCINNATI 


To  the  Medical  Profession: 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  at  this  time  the 
liberal  minded  men  in  the  profession,  as 
well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  arc 
anxious  for  a  more  wide*spread  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Eclectic  reform  in 
medicine,  we  call  upon  you,  hoping  that 
our  facuhy  and  onr  college  (the  orfginal 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  this  city)  will 
receive  your  co-operation,  in  carrying  for^ 
ward  the  good  work.  They  have  labored 
hard  and  long  to  achieve  this  end,  and  with 
gratitude  do  they  acknowledge  the  valua- 
ble assistance  which  they  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Eclectic  profession. 

This  institution  will  continue  to  labor 

« 

for  the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  spread  of  its  doctrines  among  the 
people.  At  this  time,  no  work  is  more  ar- 
duous, no  duty  more  responsible,  no  call- 
ing'more  honorable,  than  this.  To  secure 
the  continued  friendship  of  its  alumni,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Institute,  induces  us,  at 
this  time,  to  call  your  especial  attention  to 
our  circular,  hoping  that  you  will  exert 
your  influence  for  the  good  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  profession  at  large,  by  induc- 
ing young  men  of  worth  and  talent  to  en- 
ter the  profession,  and  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated before  they  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties attending  the  practice  of  medicine. 
This  will  be  the  means  of  elevating  the 
profession,  and  of  giving  tone  and  dignity 
to  it,  as  well  as  making  the  science  of  med 
icine  a  more  certain  means  of  relief  to  suf- 
fering humanity. 

You  will  please  call  the  attention  of  any 
of  your  friends,  who  may  wish  to  attend 
lectures,  to  our  annual  announcement — 
being  assured  that  nothing  on  the  part  of 
the  Faculty  will  be  wanting,  to  insure  per- 
fect eaUsfaction  to  all  who  may  attend. 


This  is  the  most  flourishing  medieal  insti- 
tution in  the  West,  and  it  is  really  hoped 
that  all  true  fnends  of  reform  will  lend  an 
influence  to  its  support,  and  the  more  rapid 
extension  of  the  cause  of  Eclecticism. 


^^^^m^^^*0^0^0^^t0t^^^^^*^^^^0^^^ 
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NEW  REFORM  MEDICAL  BOOKa 


We  learn  that  Prof.  1.  M.  Oomings  of 
the  Macon  college,  is  preparing  a  work  on 
the  practice  of  medicine,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  roedioal  reform.  We  have 
heard  the  work,  so  fiur  as  it  has  been  pre- 
pared, highly  spoken  of  Although  we 
have  not  been  favored  with  samples  of  the 
book,  we  know  Prof  Comings  is  well  qual- 
ified to  prepare  a  valuable  work  on  reform 
practice.  The  greater  the  number  of  good 
books,  the  greater  will  be  the  influence  ex- 
erted upon  both  the  medical  profession 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  the  reformer,  to  be  able  to 
point  to  our  literature,  as  being,  if  not 
quite  so  voluminous  as  that  of  our  old 
school  friends,  much  more  in  accordance 
with  common  sense,  and  showing  a  great- 
er per  centage  of  cures.  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing notice  from  the  Reformer,  edited 
by  Prof  Comings : 

"The  *  Reform  Practice  of  Medicine*  is 
progressing  very  rapidlyj-our  printers  have 
one-half  the  work  through  the  press,  and 
we  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  work  iwund 
and  for  sale  by  the  opening  of  the  session, 
if  nothing  in  Providence  prevents.  We  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  had  a  more  general 
response  from  our  practitioners,  to  our  so- 
licitations for  the  best  treatment  of  the  va- 
rious maladies  we  describe" 


NrwWork  on  Scroery. — Prof,  Cook, 
of  the  Physio-Medical  College  of  this  city, 
is  also  engaged  upon  a  new  work,  which 
we  suppose  is  nearly  through  the  press, 
and  no  doubt  will  meet  a  rapid  sale.  Prof 
Comings,  in  noticing  this  work,  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  notice,  which  we  copy  from  h\& 
Journal : 
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"We  have  been  favored  with  some  of 
the  eheetfl  of  this  work,  which  is  now  pub 
lishing;  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
contents  so  far  as  seen;  the  matter  and 
method  are  fally  up  to  onr  notions  of  such 
a  work.  The  typographical  execution  is 
of  the  finest  order.  This  Surgery  will  fill 
the  place  eo  long  vacant,  the  need  which 
has  so  long  existed  for  a  work  that  would 
give  our  views  of  diseased  action,  as  well 
as  the  operative  parts  of  Surgery.  Prof 
Cook  has  done  well,  very  well,  and  we  an- 
ticipate the  rapid  sale  of  this  work  among 
our  studenta" 


Another  New  Work. — Now  in  course 

of   publication,    by  Moore,  Wilstach  & 

Keys,  The  EUments  of  Materia  Medica 

and  therapeutics  J  adapted  to  the  American 

Reformed  and  Eclectic  Practice.    Second 

edition,  revised  and  much  enlerged.     By 
J.  K08T,  M.  D. 
This  work  comprises  a  most  extensive 

collection  of  articles  of  materia  medica, 
projected  upon  the  doctrine  that  all  dis- 
eases are  curable  bv  harmless  asencies. 
The  articles  of  materia  medica  are  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  their  natural  history; 
botanical,  mineralogical,  and  chemical 
character;  their  pbybiological  and  toxico- 
logical  effects,  therapeutic  properties,  ac- 
tive principles,  chemical  analysis,  modus 
operandi,  and  pharmaceutic  preparations; 
comprising  the  very  latest  improvements 
in  pharmacy,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
isolated  and  concentrated  agents,  together 
with  their  applicatjons  and  uses.  In  its 
therapeutics  the  work  is  very  ample,  afford- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  cure 
involving  the  use  only  of  harmless  agen- 
cies. Few  works  are  more  complete  in 
arrangement  or  adaptation,  and  the  fine 
execution  thereof  is  warranted  by  the  rep- 
ntation  of  the  house  publishing  it  Pub- 
lisher's price,  $4.50. 

KosT^s  Domestic  Medicixb — Just  pub- 
lished, by  Richard  Wilson,  Cincinnati,  0. 
This  is  a  popular  work,  comprising  a  trea- 
tise on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  a  good 
collection  of  materia  medica,  well  illustra- 
ted throughout  with  wood  and  other  en- 


gravings. The  work  has  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  has  met  with  much 
favor  from  the  profession,  although  chicfiy 
designed  for  popular  use.  The  work  is  very 
elementary  in  style,  and  by  late  revisions 
is  brought  up  to  ouir  progressive  age  in 
medical  practice,  and  is  projected  upon  a 
true  basis  of  Eclectic  reform.  Publisher's 
price,  $3  00.  Address  R  Wilson,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Prof.  Paine* s  New  Work, — We  have 
just  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  work, 
an  Epitome  of  Eclectic  Practice  ofMedicin^^ 
and  have  not  yet  examined  it,  but  we  feel 
certain  that  it  is  a  valuable  work,  and 
will  notice  it  more  at  length  hereafter 
We  copy  the  following  notice  from  the 
Middle  States  Medical  Reformer^  of  July: 

*'  Prof.  W.  Paine  has  a  new  work  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  now 
ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers.  Dr.  P. 
has  had  a  very  large  and  extensive  experi- 
ence, and  his  success  has  been  unrivalled. 
His  work,  no  doubt,  will  prove  invaluable 
to  the  profession." 

A  New  Work  by  Prof.  Stockwell. — 
Dr.  Stockwell  is  preparing  a  work  on  Body 
and  Mind.  The  Middle  States  Medical 
Reformer  says : 

"Prof  S.  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  to  the  profession  as  an  ardent  ex* 
plorer  in  the  wide  domain  of  physiology, 
and  an  untiring  investigator  in  the  bound- 
less realms  of  anthropologic  science  gene- 
rally. An  independent  thinker,  having 
long  since  thrown  oft  the  trammels  of  the 
schools,  and  a  forcible  writer,  he  no  doubt 
will  furnish  the  profession  a  rare  and  val* 
uable  work  on  body  and  mind.  We  shall 
impatiently  await  its  appearance." 

• 

Prof.  W.  Byrd  Powell's  New  Work 
ON  THE  Temperaments. — This  rare  work  is 
meeting  with  a  rapid  sale,  and  so  far  as  it 
has  been  examined,  it  meets  a  hearty  en- 
dorsement. There  is  much  contained  in 
the  work  that  is  entirely  original  and  novel, 
and  possesses  great  interest  His  doctrine 
of  the  life  line,  or  the  measurement  of 
vital   tenacity,  is  one  of  great  practical 
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importance;  and  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  we  are  a  full  believer  in 
its  correctness.  We  would  recommend 
every  reader  of  the  Journal  to  procure  a 
copy  of  this  work,  and  read  it  with  care. 


New  Work  cm  Thoracic  Disrasr — "To 
be  published  by  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.  on 
the  first  of  October  next,  a  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  Newton  &  Calkin's 
work  on  Thoracic  Diseases,  containing  all 
the  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  pul- 
monary and  cardiac  affections,  with  a  full 
description  of  the  uses  and  properties  of 
the  new  concentrated  remedies  of  the  Ec- 
lectic materia  medica,  and  many  others, 
not  3'et  generally  known  to  the  Eclectic 
profession,  with  a  full  repert  of  the  treat- 
ment prescribed  for  thoracic  diseases  dur- 
ing the  year  in  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
This  work  now  forms  a  beautiful  volume 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  octavo. 
Price,  in  cloth,  $2  75;  in  sheep,  $3  00. 
The  work  may  be  obtained,  free  of  post- 
age, by  addressing  a  letter  containing  three 
dollars,  to  Marshall  Calkins,  M.  D.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa." 

We  are  wellf  acquainted  with  this  work, 
and  can  recommend  it  highly. 


LIBRARY  AND   MUSEUM   OF  THE 
INSTITUTE. 


There  is  now  in  the  library  nearly  two 
thousand  volumes  of  valuable  books,  a  fine 
cabinet  on  conchology,  geology,  and  min- 
eralogy; a  complete  set  of  obstetrical  col- 
ored illustrations ;  a  full  set  of  botanical 
paintings,  life  size;  a  complete  set  of 
anatomical  illustrations,  fully  delineating 
every  part  of  the  human  body;  a  large 
collection  of  morbid  specimens,  &c. 


HISTORY  OF  ECLECTICISM. 


Prof.  Bickley  will  furnish  another  chap- 
ter of  this  history  for  the  October  number 
of  the  Journal.  His  health  is  such  that 
be  will  be  able  to  resume  the  work  and 


prosecute  it  to  completion.  This  work 
will  be  issued  in  a  neat  volume,  and  duly 
announced  as  soon  as  out  of  the  preea  It 
will  give  a  true  history  of  events,  doctrines, 
&c.y  as  well  as  a  true  history  of  the  strug- 
gles which  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
has  passed  through  from  ita  establishment, 
especially  during  the  year  1856,  with  all 
the  legal  documents  and  decisions  pertain- 
ing thereto,  and  a  gUnce  at  the  present 
and  future  prospects  of  the  Institute  and 
the  cause  of  Eclecticism. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Bickley,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  is 
entirely  well,  and  will  be  in  the  city  to  re- 
sume his  labors  in  a  few  davs. 


MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


We  have  received  the  following  circular, 
which  we  insert,  not  only  that  the  physi- 
cians of  Indiana  may  be  informed  of  this 
meeting,  but  that  our  medical  brethren  in 
other  States  may  be  encouraged  and  in- 
duced to  begin  a  similar  work.  We  hope 
this  meeting  will  be  largely  attended  by 
the  true  friends  of  the  JBcIectic  cause. 


^^  Circular  to  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  the 
State  of  Indiana, 
"Gentlbmen  :  Your  attention  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  the  following  call  for  an 
Eclectic  Medical  Convention,  to  meet  in 
Indianapolis  during  the  coming  State  Fair 
in  October  next  The  object  of  such  con- 
vention being  to  efiTect  an  organization  of 
the  Eclectic  physicians  of  Indiana. 

"*KCLBCTIC  MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

"*  Pursuant  to  call,  a  meeting  of  the 
Eclectic  physicians  of  Indiana  was  held  at 
Indianapolis,  June  30th,  in  which  it  was 
resolved,  that  an  adjourned  meeting  be 
called  to  meet  again  at  Indianapolis  during 
the  approaching  state  fair.  In  pursuance, 
therefore,  of  the  above  resolution,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  fair  (Oct  6th)  has  been  set- 
tled upon  as  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The 
convention  will  meet  at  2  o'clock  of  said 
day.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  adopt 
a  constitution  and  enter  into  a  more  thor- 
ough organization.  A  general  attendance 
is  most  earnestly  solicited,  as  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  cause  of  Eclecticism  will  be 
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brought  before  the  convention.  Delegcites 
on  arriving  in  the  city,  will  call  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  Abbott,  on  Virginia  Avenue, 
or  at  Dr.  Kendrick'p,  on  East  street,  north 
of  Little's  Hotel,  or  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
Green,  No.  12^  Illinois  street,  where  they 
will  be  informed  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
" '  W.  H.  Kendeick,  Pres, 
"  *0.  H.  Kendeick,  Sec* 

"The  necessity  for  such  an  organization 
is  too  apparent,  we  trust,  to  require  argu- 
ment to  enforoe.  Eclecticism  is  but  in  its 
infancy,  yet  it  has  already  extended  its  be- 
nign influence  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  dispelling  the  super- 
stition and  medical  bigotry  that  have  so 
long  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  minds 
of  our  fellow  men.  The  hundreds  of  grad- 
uates from  our  colleges,  who  Pre  scattered 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Canadas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are 
but  pioneers  in  this  glorious  cause,  paving 
the  way  for  the  general  introduction  of  a 
sanative  system  of  medication;  and  not- 
withstanding the  violent  opposition  of  a 
powerful  and  well  organized  enemy,  enjoy- 
ing the  prestige  of  antiquity  and  the  patro- 
nage of  the  government  and  the  aristocra- 
cy, the  supply  of  Eclectics  has  never 
equaled  the  demand.  Our  forces  have 
been  scattered  over  extensive  regions, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  where 
they  have  been  obliged  to  battle  single 
handed  with  the  combined  opposition. 

**Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  Ec- 
lecticism has  gone  bravely  on^  until  its  si- 
lent and  bloodless  victories  have  firmly 
and  irremovably  fixed  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  masses,  and  the  universal  cry  is, 
^ reform  in  medicine.^  After  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  without  organization, 
what  may  we  not  expect  when  thoroughly 
organized  and  united  in  the  great  cause  of 
medical  reform  ?  Those  in  isolated  locali- 
ties, surrounded  by  an  active  and  united 
opposition,  can  receive  the  aid  and  encour^ 
agement  of  their  brethren,  and  thus  be 
nerved  to  renewed  energy  for  the  contest. 
Eligible  situations  can  be  pointed  out  to 
the  recent  graduate,  and  the  sympathy  of 
hie  co-laborers  can  be  extended  to  him  in 
the  oommeDcement  of  hia  labors.    Valua- 


ble information  touching  the  success  of 
Eclecticism,  or  important  cases,  now  con- 
fined to  the  individual,  could  then  be  made 
known  to  all,  and  thus  the  body  be  bene- 
fited by  the  experience  of  its  members. 

"These  enumerated  are  but  a  few  of  the 
advantages  that  would  grow  out  of  a  com* 
plete  organization  of  our  forces.  Then 
leave  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  profes- 
sional life  for  a  season,  and  come  up  and 
counsel  with  each  other  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  tlie  great  cause  of  reform  to 
which  our  lives  are  devoted.  Those  at- 
tending will  be  expected  to  remain  at  least 
three  days.  J.  N.  Geeen,  M.  D., 

"Cbr.  Sec.  R  M.  A.  of  Indr 


CONCENTRATED  MEDICINES. 


One  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  med- 
icines informed  us  a  few  days  since  that 
his  establishment  is  now  manufacturing 
four  thousand  ounces  per  week.  When 
we  consider  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  their  manufacture,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  invented,  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
large  amount  of  concentrated  medicines 
made.  This  shows  plainly,  too,  that  they 
are  being  used  by  the  profession  at  large; 
and  yet  we  have  persons  among  us,  who 
call  themselves  reformers,  who  neither  use 
nor  recommend  them.  Their  teaching 
upon  this  subject  is  illustrated  by  the 
Great  Teacher:  "If  the  blind  lead  the 
blind,"  Ac. 


COUPLETS— AN  UNUSUAL  CASE. 


Drs.  Clouser  A  Stahl,  of  Hartford  City, 
Ind.,  sent  the  following  statement  to  the 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  who 
handed  it  to  us.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
case,  and  one  worthy  of  record. 

"Among  the  unique  cases  of  obstetrics  is 
the  following,  which  occurred  four  miles 
from  this  place :  Mra  H.  was  in  her  third 
utero-geetation,  and  enjoying  usual  healtli, 
when,  after  a  little  more  than  ordinary  ex>> 
ercise,  she  was  taken  sick;  pains  came  on. 
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and  in  eight  or  nine  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  labor,  ehe  was  delivered  of 


a  male  child,  apparently  of  full    term,  allowed  to  heal,  without  having  reduced 


though  small.  Its  nails  were  fully  devel- 
oped, and  the  hair,  adipose  matter  and 
muscular  tissue  developed  as  at  fbll  term. 
The  -placenta  immediately  preceded  the 
birth  of  the  infant  One  child  and  secun- 
dines  now  being  expelled,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent there  was  still  another  in  utero,  but 
no  pains  for  its  expulsion.  There  was 
some  hemorrhage,  and  a  few  doses  were 
given  to  control  it,  and  which  might  pro- 
bably bring  on  pains  adequate  to  the  evul- 
sion of  the  second  foetus.  The  first  indi- 
cation was  met,  and  the  woman  recovered 
as  ordinary;  was  up  in  a  few  days  attend- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  housewifery.  Just 
seven  weeks  from  the  birth  of  the  first,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  second  child,  a  fine  girl 
weighing  eight  pounds.  Both  are  living, 
and  the  mother  is  doing  well." 
''August,  1857." 


fingers,  should  the  flesh  wound  be  dressed 
with  stitches  and  adhesive  plaster,  and  be 


the  dislocation  of  the  finger  ?  And  in  case 
the  wound  healed^  how  long  a  time  should 
elapse  before  the  reduction  should  be  at- 
tempted? Will  Dr.  Cleavelaod  answer 
these  queries? 


REFOBM  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 


"PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED." 


We  make  the  following  extract  from 
Dr.  Cleaveland's  publication  for  June,  to 
give  our  readers' some  idea  of  the  rapid 
improvements  which  appear  to  be  made  in 
that  quarter.    We  quote  it  verbatum: 

"Again,  when  iron  or  copper  are  indi- 
cated, mercury  will  prove  exceedingly 
harmful;  and  unlike  the  harmful  effects 
of  some  remedies,  the  danger  will  not 
quickly  pass,  but  will  continue  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  those  diseases  where 
iron  or  copper  are  applicable,  we  are  not 
oflen  able  to  recognize  any  particular  or* 
ganic  changes,  but  we  determine,  some- 
times, the  need  of  those  metals  by  a  trial 
of  their  use.  Those  metals  may  be  tried, 
and  no  harm  can  come  of  the  properly  con- 
ducted experiment" 

For  our  own  part,  if  we  had  to  tise  either 
mercury  or  copper,  we  would  prefer  the 
former.  Who  ever  heard  of  using  copper? 
This  is  reform  with  a  vengeance.  Mer- 
cury a  poison,  but  copper  a  safe  agent  I 

Again,  we  ask  for  information :  In  case 
a  boy  has  his  finger  dislocated,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  flesh  wound  of  the  hand  and  | 


Our  readers  will  find  below  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  various  Reform  medi- 
cal colleges,  so  far  as  we  have  received 
them.  We  feel  anxious  that  our  readers 
may  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  all  that 
is  being  done  by  the  reform  branch  of  the 
medical  profession.  While  we  may  differ 
on  some  minor  points,  the  great  principles 
of  reform  appear  to  be  the  common  incen* 
tive  to  continued  labor  with  all  its  frienda. 
We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
there  will  be  a  perfect  co-operation  of  re- 
formers throughout  the  land.  The  amount 
of  good  which  would  result  from  such  a 
condition  of  things,  is  beyond  calculation. 


Eclectic  Medical  0)lleqs  of  Brnn'jl 

The  seventh  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
this  college,  located  at  Philadelphia,  will 
commence  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  and 
continue  sixteen  weeka 
Joseph  Sites,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Ilenry  Hollembaek,  M.  D.,   Professor  of 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapuutics. 
Y.  G.  Chaise,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Marshall    Calkins,  M.   D.,    Professor  of 

Surserv. 
Wm.  Fame,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Theory 

and  Practice. 
Joseph  B.  Holland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Marshall  Calkins,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of 

Anatomy. 

Fees.  —  Matriculation  $5,  each  Profes- 
sor's ticket  $8,  Demonstrator's  tee  $5, 
graduation  fee  $25. 

Maashall  Calsins,  M.  D.,  Deem, 
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Rbfobm  Medical  Ck)LLEOB  op  Maoon,  Ga. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  will  open 
on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next, 
and  continue  until  the  first  of  March  fol- 
lowing. 

Ll  Bankston,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology. 
J.  T.  Coxe,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
M.  S.  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics.  Diseases  of  Women  and  Child- 
ren and  Materia  Medica, 
L  N.  Loomis,  A.  M.,  M  B.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Pharmacy,  and  Mi- 
croscopy. 
I.  M.  Comings,  A.  M,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
O.  A.  Lochrane,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudenoe,  Therapeutics. 
Feet. — Lectures  $100,  matriculation  $6, 
anatomical  ticket  $10,  graduation  $25. 

BOTAHIOO-MIDIOAL    COLLBOB,    MbMPHIS. 

The  lectures  will  commence  on  the  first 

Monday  in  November,  and  continue  six- 
teen weeks. 

Or.  W.  Morrow,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology. 

L.  D.  SHELTON,  M  D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medici n& 

S.  P.  Cutler,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Hugh  Quin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

W.  B.  Morrow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

T.  C.  Gayle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes 
and  Praclice  of  Surgery. 

O.  W.  Morrow,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Fees. — ^Lectures  $80,  matriculation  $5, 

graduation  $20. 

T.  C.  Gaylb,  M,  D.,  Dean. 


Phtsio-Mbdical  Colleqb  of  Ohio. 

The  lectures  will  commence  on  Tuesday, 
October  20,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 
D.  McCarthy,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology. 
J.  R  iTickel,  Professor  of  Medical  and 

Operative  Surgery. 


A.  Curtis,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Institutes 

and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
W.  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Botany,  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica. 
S.  R  Carey,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 
S.  W.  Sparrow,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Toxicology. 
D.  McCarty,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 

Fees. — Professors'  tickets  $60,  matricu- 
lation $5,  graduation  $20. 

Wai.  H.  Cook,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

AjfSRiOAX  Medical  College,  CtxciNKATr. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  July 
number  of  their  Journal,  leaving  a  blank 
instead  of  the  name  of  Prof  Snyder,  re- 
cently d<*cefl8ed. 

The  lectures  will  commence  on  the  15th 
of  October,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 
J.  A.  Corey,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
R.  C.  Carter,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

,  Professor  of  Medical  Surgery 


and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
John  Kost,  Professor  of  Botany,  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
J.  S.  Galloway,   Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Pharmacy  and  Toxicology. 
T.  J.  Wright,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 

Operative  Surgery. 
E.  H.  Stockwell,  Professor  of  Physiology 

and  Pathology. 
S.  H.  Potter,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Prac- 
tical. Medicine. 
R  Rich.  Clay,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Fees — Tuition  $20,  matriculation  $5, 
Demonstrator  s  ticket  $5,  graduation,  $2.5, 
hospital  ticket  (optional)  $5. 

T.  J.  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


EcLBcrrtc  Medical  iKHrrruTB,  Ci.vcixxati. 

The  winter  session  will  commence  Oct. 
12th,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks. 
J.  Milton  Sanders,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Pharmacy  and  Toxicology. 
L.  E.  Jones,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 

Therapeutics  and  Medical  Botany. 
W,  Byrd  Powell,  Emeritus  Professor  of 

Cerebral  Physiology. 
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(l.  W.  L.  Bickley,  Professor  of  Physiology, 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence. 

Z.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Patholog}'. 

R.  S.  Newton,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Surgical  Practice. 

J.  M.  Scudder,  Professor  of  General,  Spe- 
cial, and  Pathological  Anatomy* 

A.  H.  Baldridge,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

£.  Freeman,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

CLIKIC. 

Z.  Freeman,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine. 

R.  S.  Newton,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery. 

Fees.  —  Matriculation  $5,  tuition    $20, 

clinic  $5,  graduation  |25,  Demonstrator's 
ticket  $5. 


SYME'S  SURGERY. 


Metropolitan  Medical  Collrgb,  N.  Y. 
We  have  not  received  the  announce- 
ment from  this  school,  but  we  will  insert  it 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  hand. 


Worcester  Medical  School. 

We  have  no  information  in  regard  to 
this  institution. 


A  DEAD  MAN  TO  GIVE  A  COURSE 
OF  LECTURES— LATER. 


A  notice  of  Uiis  strange  announcement 
was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  It  was  said  by  some  that  it  roust 
be  a  mistake,  as  no  man  of  sense  or  hon- 
esty would  make  such  an  announcement 
But  Dr.  Clcvaeland,in  a  publication  issued 
and  dated  the  1 5th  of  the  present  mOnth, 
republishes  the  statement  that  he  and  the 
dead  man  will  commence  lectures  on  the 
16th  of  October.  As  Dr.  Clcaveland  be- 
longs to  a  ^'spirit  circle  concern"  himself, 
and  deals  in  all  kinds  of  '^unnatural  phe- 
nomena," he  is  simple  enough  to  think 
that  this  will  attract  a  large  class  of  stu- 
dents. If  he  possessed  other  facilities  of 
drawing  out  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
to  his  lectures  to  prevent  a  perfect  failure, 
he  would  not  resort  to  this  trick.  Well, 
we  speak  for  a  large  patronage.  We  hope 
the  bogus  men  will  some  day  be  able  to 
pay  over  the  money  belonging  to  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute. 


This  work  still  has  a  fine  run ;  ^ve  hun- 
dred copies  have  been  ordered  and  shipped 
in  one  month.  The  following  is  one  among 
the  many  favorable  notices  of  this  work: 

^This  id  a  large  and  comprehensive  work, 
embracing  all  that  is  important  pertaining 
to  Surgery — ^the  modern  improvements  in- 
cluded. It  is  likewise  valuable  because  of 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  production  of  two 
leading  Surgeons — the  one  a  prominent 
Allopathist,  the  other  a  conspicuous  £o- 
lectic. — Syhb  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  in  Scotland,  and  throughout  all 
Christendom  is  favorably  known  as  a  skill- 
ful and  successful  operator.  In  his  part  of 
the  work  all  the  popular  means  and  ap- 
pliances of  Allopathy  are  detailed,  while 
the  part  contributed  by  Prof.  Nbwton, 
one  of  the  experienced  and  successful  Sur- 
geons of  the  West,  embraces  the  improve* 
ment  in  remedies  and  treatment  of  the 
Eclectic  school  The  volume  is  gotten  up 
in  the  best  style  of  the  Cincinnati  press." 
— Middle  States  Medical  Reformer. 


CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Since  Newton's  Clinical  Institute  has 
been  established,  over  five  hundred  cases 
of  disease  have  been  treated  before  the 
students  of  the  Institute;  and  this  institu- 
tion will  continue  to  afford  superior  clini- 
cal facilities.  A  large  number  of  cases  of 
cancerous  and  fistulous  disease  have  been 
treated  successfully  there;  in  'fact,  more 
cures  of  malignant  disease  have  been  made 
in  that  establishment,  than  have  ever  been 
reported  by  the  entire  medical  profession 
in  the  United  States;  all  of  which  has 
been  fairly  tested  and  demonstrated  to  the 
medical  student 


THE    MIDDLE    STATES    MEDICAL 
REFORMER 

We  learn  from  the  July  number  that 
hereafter  this  valuable  journal  will  be  pub- 
lished bi-monthly  and  enlarged  to  thir^- 
two  pages.    Price,  one  dollar  a  year. 
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MEDICAL  PBOGRESS. 


BT  GBOTER  COB,  M.  D. 


Bead  before  Ae  Eighth  Annual  ConvenHon 
of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Auoci- 
ation^  at  Cincinnati^  June^  1857. 

From  the  stand-point  I  have  taken,  my 
scope  of  vision  embraces  many  cheering 
indications  of  a  healthful  recuperation  in 
the  discordant  ranks  of  our  profession. 
Many  of  the  asperities  which  formerly 
marked  the  intercourse  of  medical  men  of 
different  persuasions,  are  now  softened 
down,  and  the  public  pulse  beats  in  timely 
nnison  with  the  footrsteps  of  the  genius  of 
progress.  With  the  dawn  of  the  present 
century  the  pen  of  the  historian  has  al- 
ready chronicled  the  advent  of  a  new  era 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the 
physical  sciences ,  and  ere  its  close,  judg- 
ing from  present  indications,  the  art  of 
healing  will  rank  amongst  the  foremost  in 
the  van.  The  pruning-knife  of  Rational 
Eclecticism  is  swift  being  applied  to  the 
excrescences  of  error  which  mar  the 
beauty  of  our  otherwise  comely  science. 

For  ages  past,  the  curriculio  of  medical 
dogmatism  have  stung  the  rising  branches 
of  our  profession,  and  deposited  in  their 
plastic  minds  the  germs  which  served  to 
perpetuate  systems  of  sophistry  and  error. 
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But  a  new  light  has  broken  in  upon  ua 
Already  the  afFrighted  mists  of  ignorance, 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  are  fast  being  dis- 
pelled before  the  vitalizing  rays  of  the  sun 
of  science,  and  the  deep  gloom  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  which  hung  like  an  incu- 
bus over  our  pathway,  has  given  place  to 
the  effulgent  rays  of  fixed  ond  demonstra- 
tive ethics.  From  out  the  chaotic  mass  of 
materials  which  form  the  debris  of  explo- 
ded systems.  Eclecticism  is  culling  the 
scattered  gems  of  truth,  and  joining  these 
with  the  rapidly  accumulating  materials 
which  are  furnished  by  the  march  of  pro- 
gressive development,  is  rearing  a  citadel 
of  medical  excellence  which  is  destined  to 
withstand  the  rudest  shocks  of  coming 
ages.  The  "march  of  intellect"  was  never 
more  fully  realized  than  in  the  events 
which  individualize  the  present  century. 
In  company  with  the  rest  of  the  physical 
sciences,  medicine  has  received  an  impulse 
which  must  inevitably  go  on  culminating 
to  a  degree  incomprehensible  to  the  mind 
of  man  in  his  present  state  of  enlighten- 
ment But  our  labors  have  to  do,  in  a 
great  measure,  with  the  day  in  which  we 
live.    The  poet  has  said, 

"  Han  never  is,  but  always  to  be  ble«ed,^' 

Yet  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  thou- 
sands in  our  own  time  have  cause  to  re- 
joice at  the  reception  of  the  manifold  bless- 
ings which  the  cause  we  have  met  this 
day  to  advance  has  conferred  upon  them. 
And  we  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  of  the  present  day  have  in 
some  measure  contributed  in  developing 
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the  means  whereby  eo  much  benefit  has 

accrued  to  our  fellow  beings. 

Time,  the  great  developer,  in  unfolding    ,    ,    .  .       ,        .,.,«, 

^,  .     .  1      />  .1.     ^  X  And  vice  soroctimeB  by  action  digmfied. 

the  mystenoue  records  of  the  future,  pre- j  ^^^^^  ^^  .^f^^  Had  of  thb  .mku  ftower 

sents  us  with 


an  ever-varying  panorama 
of  human  dependencies.     Man,  the  crea- 
ture of  time's  mutations,  is  ever  pregnant 
of  new  necessities,  and  must  ever  depend 
upon  the  progressive  development  of  the 
material  world  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
accruing  needs.     In  no  part  of  the  order- 
ing of  the  universal  whole,  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  more  manifest,  than  in  having  de- 
signed the  blessings  held  in  store  for  us. 
Had  the  mysteries  of  creation  been  opened 
to  the  primordial  races,  there  had  been 
now  no  tield  wherein  the  philosophic  and 
scientific  mind  could  have  object  or  pur- 
suit.   Sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere  consu- 
mer, the  intellect  of  man,  consequent  up- 
on its  inaction,  must  have  shrunk  and 
waned  into  imbecility.     Pitiable  indeed,  is 
that  mind  which  never  produces  of  its  own 
inherent  powers.    Though  naught  is  made 
in  vain,  yet  were  naught  better  than  the 
possession  of  such  a  mind.     True,  the  fac- 
ulties of  man  must  be  stimulated  to  action 
by    impressions    derived     from    external 
sources.    Nature  furnishes  the  ray  mate- 
rials, which  yet  are  to  be  digested  and  as- 
similated to   the  character  and  require- 
ments of  our  necessitiea     Wisely,  then, 
has  the  Creator  left  the  resources  of  the 
material  world  to  be  opened  up  by  the 
progreesive  mind  of  man.     Having  mas- 
tered a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern tl^e  forms,  properties,  and  affinities  of 
matter,  he  possesses  the  key  wherewith  to 
unlock  the  secret  repositories  of  nature's 
storehouse,  and  from  thence  scatter  abroad 
the  means  which  bring  health  and  happi- 
ness to  such  of  his  race  as  wisely  use  them. 
And  here  I  would  remark,  that  upon  the 
proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  must 
we  ever  base  our  hopes  of  success  in  all 
the  avocations  of  life.     The  bard  of  Avon 
hi^  told  .us  that 

'•Micklo  is  the  wondrous  grace  that  lies 

In  trees,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  quBlitles; 

For  naught  upon  the  earth  doth  live, 

Bat  to  the  oartb  tome  special  good  doth  give; 


Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  its  fair  use , 
Bevolts  from  true  birth,  stombling  on  abuse. 
Virtue  becomes  vice  by  being  misapplied, 


Poison  hath  residence,  end  medicine  power.^* 

Let  U8  look  well,  then,  to  the  eonsidera- 
tioa  that  we  lightly  a<iljudge  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  implements  put  in  our  hands, 
nor  attribute  our  want  of  suecesa  to  other 
than  the  true  cause,  defective  skill  in  their 
employment  To  the  indiscriminate  em- 
ployment of  incongruous  means,  must  we 
attribute  the  fatality  attendant  upon  the 
practice  of  the  older  systems  of  medicine. 
Let  us  be  cautious,  then,  that  we  fall  not 
into  the  same  errors. 

But  with  the  light  which  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  the  kindred  sciences  are 
now  spreading  upon  the  art  of  healing,  we 
stand  in  but  little  danger  of  committing 
those  errors  which  misled^e  professional 
mind  in  times  past  A  better  understand- 
ing of  the  functions  of  the  human  eoono- 
my,  of  the  properties  and  affinities  of  its 
constituent  elements,  together  with  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  relations 
to  the  outer  world,  enables  us  to  control  its 
manifestations  of  deranged  action  with 
greater  promptness,  certainly,  and  desira- 
bleness of  result  And  this  we  are  ena- 
bled to  accomplish  by  reason  of  the  pos- 
session of  enlarged  resources,  drawn  from 
the  inexhaustible  well-spring  of  the  Crea- 
tor's never-failing  beneficence,  as  constitu- 
ted by  the  vegetable  world.  In  no  aspect 
does  medical  progress  display  a  more 
promising  indication,  than  in  the  increased 
and  increasing  attention  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  our  indige- 
nous Materia  Medica,  than  in  which  field, 
the  analytic  powers  of  mind  could  not 
have  more  laudable  employment  With- 
out designing  to  encroach  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  the  committee  appointed  to  re- 
port upon  organic  remedies.  I  beg  your 
indulgence  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  of- 
fer a  few  remarks  upon  this  point  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  now  ranks  amongst  the 
most  important  of  the  collateral  sciences 
which  co-operate  in  the  advancement  of 
progressive  medicine.    Rapid  as  have  been 
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the  BtrideB  since  first  this  subject  received 
the  ezclueive  attention  of  those  devoted  to 
its  interests,  yet  are  there  manj  defects 
irhich  the  patient  genius  of  philosophy 
vf'iil  in  time  overcome.    Nevertheless,  we 
have  ample  cause  for  gratification  in  con- 
templating its  present  exalted    position. 
"While,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
mankind  have  been  aware  that  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  we  derive,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  all  the  elements  of  nutri- 
tion, yet  seem  they  not  to  have  considered 
the  full  utility  of  the  same  source,  as  being 
capable  of  supplying  aU  the  requirements 
of  therapeutic  appliances.    While  we,  as 
Eclectics,    acknowledge    the    individual 
claims  of  each  department  of  the  material 
world,  each  a  resource  from  which  we  dis- 
criminatingly select  appropriate  remedies, 
yet  is  there  not  an  enlightened  physician 
amongst  us,  who  does  not  infinitely  prefer 
the  duly  elaborated  materials  of  the  veget- 
able kingdom.     Seeks  he  the  agency  of 
the  inorganic  kingdom,  he  finds  in  the  del- 
icate organism  of  plants  all  the  forms  of 
inorganic  matter  which  can  with  safety  be 
inducted  into  the  human  organism.    Seeks 
he  iron  for  the  treatment  of  chlorosis,  he 
will  find  it  in  the  bark  and  fruit  of  the 
Facctnttim.    In  varieties  of  the  LiliacesB  he 
finds  compounds  of  sulphur.    The  Assa- 
JcUida  furnishes  him  with  sulphur,  sul- 
phate, carbonate,  and  malate  of  lime,  the 
oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  &c    From  vari- 
ous species  of  sea^weeds,  particularly  the 
Alga  and  JFSici^  soda  is  obtained  for  his 
nse.    In  the  Phytolacca  Decandra,  and 
other  of  our  indigenous  plants,  he  has  po- 
tAssa.     In  short,  all  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  the  human  organism  may  be 
found  resident  in  plants.    That  plants,  in 
their  elaboration  of  inorganic  materials, 
produce  some  modification  of  them  which 
more  perfectly  adapts  them  to  the  assimi- 
lative powers  of  the  system,  is  a  fact  which 
I  think  will  not  be  disputed.    The  neces- 
sity and  philosophy  of  the  employment  of 
organic  remedies  upon  the  system  of  an 
organized  being,  is  a  principle  of  practice 
which  I  hope  is  apparent  to  all.    As  the 
various  rudimentary  compounds  which,  un- 


der the  general  head  of  proUin^  have  pas- 
sed to  a  certain  stage  of  development  in 
the  assimilative  systems  of  plants,  are 
thereby  more  eminently  fitted  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  organic  forces  of  the  human 
body,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  nu- 
triment, so  may  we  safely  say  of  the  thera- 
peutic elements  assimilated  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  when  view- 
ed with  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy.  In  my 
conception  of  the  phenomena  of  creation, 
I  recognize  various  degrees  or  grades  of 
organization.  If  it  be  true  that  animal 
food,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  our  systems 
than  that  which  is  derived  directly  from 
the  vegetable,  simply  by  reason  of  its  hav- 
ing passed  through  certain  progressive 
stages  of  elaboration,  and  being  rendered 
thereby  more  capable  of  ready  adaptation 
and  appropriation  by  the  nutritive  func- 
tions of  our  systems,  then  may  we  hold  it 
equally  true,  that  various  inorganic  mat- 
ters used  in  medicine  are  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition more  compatible  with  the  assimila- 
tive powers  of  our  systems,  by  reason  of 
having  passed  through  the  vitalizing  pro- 
cesses  of  organic  growth. 

In  the  blending  of  the  elementary  ma* 
terials  which  constitute  the  structure  of 
the  human  body,  I  recognize  the  only 
pure  and  legitimate  aristocracy,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  matter.  No  other  production 
of  the  organic  forces  can  rival  the  won- 
drous phenomena  which  pertain  to  the 
structure  of  man.  In  the  number,  form, 
and  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  his  or- 
ganism, he  is  a  perfect  epitome  of  created 
nature.  In  the  human  brain,  we  have  the 
very  acme  of  exalted  organism.  It  is  the 
ne  plu»  ultra,  the  chef  ctettvre  of  the  hand!- 
ivafl  of  the  great  Architect  Yet  we  see  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  power  in  this  most  perfect 
of  contrivances.  Nor  do  we  find  that  the 
discrepancy  depends  upon  size  or  volume. 
The  possession  of  a  large  brain  no  more 
argues  the  presence  of  exceeding  mentali- 
ty, than  does  the  planting  of  a  single  seed 
in  the  centre  of  an  otherwise  untenanted 
field  imply  increas^  product,  compared  to 
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ite  limitation  within  a  smaller  compass. 
Neither  does  the  division  and  arrangement 
of  its  structare  always  imply  the  manifes- 
tation of  unusual  faculties.  To  what  are 
we  to  look  then  as  the  physical  cause  of 
exalted  intellectuality?  Other  necessary 
conditions  being  complied  with,  we  will 
find  that  exalted  and  vigorous  action  will 
depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  brain 
itself,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  aristocracy 
of  organism.  If,  in  addition  to  large  vol- 
ume, the  brain  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
organism,  then  may  we  reasonably  expect 
the  manifestation  of  superlative  power. 
The  luxuriance  of  the  plant  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  of  soil  in  which  it 
vegetates,  but  upon  the  presence  of  materi- 
als endowed  with  the  qualities  requisite  to 
its  growth  and  development  By  keeping 
a  consideration  of  these  facts  in  view,  the 
practitioner  will  more  readily  comprehend 
the  philosophy  of  using  remedies  already 
in  a  state  of  organic  forwardness,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

Complete  as  are  the  therapeutic  capa- 
bilities of  plants,  in  their  natural  state,  for 
supplying  the  necessities  of  disease,  yet 
has  organic  chemistry  instituted  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  more  ready  adaptation  by  the 
system. 

In  examining  the  structure  of  plants 
analytically,  we  find  that  they  are  possesft* 
ed  of  two  distinct  constitutions,  physical 
and  therapeutic  The  physical  elements 
we  recognize  in  the  forms  of  lignin,  amy- 
laceous, saccharine,  albuminous,  and  other 
matters,  which  are  classed  as  non-medici- 
nal. The  therapeutic  or  medicinal  constit- 
uents, are  comprised  under  the  head  of 
resins,  resinoids,  alkaloids,  neutral  princi- 
ples, oils,  mucilages,  gums,  balsams,  &c 
.In  the  employment  of  crude  vegetable 
remedies,  it  inust  be  apparent  to  every  one 
conversant  with  the  analytic  history  of 
plants,  that  we  introduce  into  the  stomach 
an  uncertain  amount  of  the  proximate 
principles,  combined  with,  and  diffused 
through,  a  considerable  amount  of  inert 
and  non-medicinal  matter.  Now,  before 
the  therapeutic  power  so  embodied  can 


manifest  its  influence  upon  the  system,  a 
certain  chemical  elaboration  is  necessary 
to  be  performed,  whereby  these  medicinal 
elements  may  be  eliminated  and  set  free 
from  the  combination  in  which  they  exist 
This  elaboration  argues  an  expenditure  of 
power  highly  prejudicial  to  the  already 
exhausted  conservative  forces,  and  a  con- 
sumption of  time  which  is  frequently  of 
the  greatest  moment     Again,  the  refuse 
materials  which  can  neither  be  digested 
nor  assimilated  to  the  system,  require  a 
further  appropriation  of  vital  force  to  en- 
sure their  depuration.    Again  the  ferment- 
iscible  matters  which  they  contain,  meetr 
ing  in  the  stomach  conditions  favorable  to 
its  development,  give  rise  to  the  generation 
of  free  acid,  which  decomposes  and  renders 
negative  the  proximate  principles  set  free. 
Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate  all 
the  objections  which  pertain  to  the  use  of 
crude  organic  remedies.    I  have  spoken 
of  the  uncertain  amount  of  active  princi* 
pies  administered  when  crude  medicines 
are  employed.    This  subject,  and  the  facts 
connected  therewith,  are,  I  presume,  al- 
ready familiar  to  most  of  my  readers,  hav- 
ing been  fully  set  forth  in  our  journals  and 
other  publications.    Yet,  may  I  here  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  each  succeeding 
analysis  but  serves  to  confirm  the  facts  al- 
ready set  forth  in  regard  to  the  variable 
yields  of  proximate  principles,  by  samples 
of  the  same  plant  grown  under  difiTerent 
climatic,  meteoric,  and  other  influences. 
The  soil  in  which  it  grows,  cold,  heat,  dry- 
ness, and  moisture,  all  conspire  in  influen- 
cing its  development    The  period  at  which 
it  isjgathered  will  also  be  found  an  impor- 
tantconsideration.    Too  much  attention 
can  not  be  given  to  the  question  of  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  pharmaceutic 
compounds.    The  so  called  officinal  tinc- 
tures are  always  of  variable  and  uncertain 
strength.    This  will  ever  be  the  case   so 
long  as  purely  physical  considerations  are 
adhered  to  in  their  preparation.     So  long 
as  weight  and  meaeure  are  the  criterions  by 
which  the  estimation  of  their  medicinal 
strength  is  governed,  we  can  never  attain 
that  most  desirable  object,  uniformity  of 
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BtrengiL  Thifl  is  equally  trae  of  extracts, 
whether  aqueous,  alcoholic,  or  hydro-alco- 
holic, whether  prepared  in  vacuo  or  other- 
wise. Not  only  will  they  ever  be  variable 
and  deceptive  as  regards  the  actual  amount 
of  active  principles  they  contain,  but  are 
also  liable  to  complete  chemical  decompo- 
sition in  periods  ranging  from  three  weeks 
to  sixteen  months.  Syrups  are  open  to  the 
same  objections.  They  can  never  be  of 
uniform  strength  for  the  reason  above  giv- 
en, and  are  likewise  peculiarly  liable  to 

the  chemical  changes  so  destractire  to  ex- 
tracts. 

In  the  attention  which  is  now  being  giv- 
en to  the  facts  I  have  above  stated,  I  dis- 
cern one  of  the  bright  links  in  the  chain 
of  medical  progress.     The  skillful  mani- 
pulations of  the  chemist  have  drawn  a  di- 
viding line  between  the  physical  and  the 
therapeutic,  and  in  his  laboratory  he  has 
forestalled  the  necessity  of  an  outlay  of 
digestive  action  on  the  part  of  the  stomach. 
Thus  are  the  impaired  forces  of  the  sys- 
tem husbanded,  while  greater  promptitude 
of  action  is  ensured.    Although  we  may 
not  feed  our  patients  as  many  groceries^  in 
the  form  of  molasses,  starch,  &c.,  yet  will 
we,  in  the  employment  of  concentrated 
remedies,  furnish  them  with  as  muchf  and 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  a  de- 
JiniU  amount  of  medicine.    In  conclusion, 
upon  this  point,  I  would  state  that  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  "signs of  the  times," 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  favor  with  which 
the  Allopathic  fraternity  are  regarding  our 
indigenous  organic  remediea    A  spirit  of 
liberalism  is  extending  by  slow  degrees 
through  the  ranks  of  that  most  conserva- 
tive profession,  and  awakened  from  that 
mystic  sleep  by  the  reverberating  echoes 
of  the  car  of  medical  progress  as  it  thun- 
ders onward,  they  begin  to  realize  the  ne- 
eeflsity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  enlight- 
ened genius  of  the  age.    I  cannot  pass 
over   this  occasion  without  contributing 
xny  humble  mite  to  the  meed  of  thanks  so 
justly  due  our  esteemed  and  most  worthy 
oo>laborer  in  the  cause  of  medical  progress, 
X*rof.  W.  Byrd  Powel,  of  Kentucky.   With 
mind  that  soars   above  the  ordinary 


height  attained  by  those  of  hb  fellow  men, 
as  soars  the  eagle  above  the  fowls  of  low- 
er air,  and  with  an  eye  as  keen,  he  has 
scanned  the  inmost  recesses  of  man's  mys- 
terious organism,  and  with  a  pen  pTucked 
from  the  wing  of  the  angel  of  intelligence, 
has  traced  the  living  characteristics  of  the 
human  soul  upon  the  tablets  of  revealed 
truth,  in  characters  as  indellible,  and  with 
the  effulgent  brightness  of  the  glorious 
God  of  day. 

Holding  close  communion  with  man's 
spiritual  nature,  his  analytic  powers  of 
mind  have  solved  the  problems  of  inner 
life,  and  with  true  artistic  skill,  he  spreads 
before  us  a  panoramic  feast  of  mental  del- 
icacies,  more  grateful  to  the  intellectual 
palate,  than  ere  caterer  to  scientific  appe- 
tite has  yet  attained. 

While  the  anatomist,  with  dissecting- 
knife,  has  but  sliced  the  grosser  fabric  into 
bits,  tracing  the  cunning  fibers  in  their  de- 
vious ways,  pointing  us  to  here  a  nerve  or 
vein,  and  there  a  cell  or  gland,  unrolling 
as  it  were  an  organic  chart,  no  more ;  he, 
with  the  keener  blade  of  perceptive  and 
reflective  wisdom,  has  traced  the  mean* 
derings  of  man's  imponderable  nature,  and 
with  the  style  of  demonstration,  has  trans- 
lated and  graven  the  mysterious  language 
of  his  mental  being  upon  the  imperisha* 
ble  record  of  immortal  science. 

The  labors  of  Prof.  Powell  have  given 
an  impetus  to  medical  progress,  which 
must  be  felt  through  all  coming  agea  The 
present  age  will  ne'er  do  justice  to  the 
swift  advancement  he  has  made  in  the  de- 
partment of  cerebral  physiology.  He  has 
so  far  outstripped  the  march  of  mind,  that 
he  can  but  fail,  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  he  so  justly  merits,  and 
it  is  to  posterity  that  he  must  look  to 
crown  the  measure  of  his  meed  of  fame. 

Let  no  physician  consider  his  require- 
ments complete,  until  he  has  fully  master- 
ed a  knowledge  of  his  system  of  cerebral 
physiology.  It  will  prove  of  incalculable 
value  to  him  in  estimating  the  mental  pe- 
culiarities of  his  patient,  and  in  forming 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  his  disease. 
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Governed  by  its  principles,  he  will  be  ena- 
bled to  more  underetandingly  adapt  reme- 
dial appliances;  to  determine  the  precise 
nature  of  therapeutic  requirements,  and 
correctly  predict  physiological  results. 

In  short,  I  consider  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  this  branch  of  medical  science 
indispensable  to  every  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art. 
'  While  we  have  ample  cause  to  rejoice  at 
the  present  condition  of  medical  progress, 
yet  have  we  reason  to  guard,  with  a  watch- 
ful eye,  the  portals  that  lead  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Eclecticism.  Not  from  outward  as- 
saults have  we  much  to  fear,  although  our 
energies  may  be  crippled,  and  our  progress 
for  a  while  retarded  by  the  combined  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  seek  to  destroy  us.  Yet, 
remember  that 

*«Trath  enuhed  to  earth  wiU  rise  Again-- 
The  etemsl  yean  of  God  are  here;— 

But  Error  wounded  inithesin  pain, 
And  dies  oniidst  his  wonbippers.'^ 

Opposition  and  persecution  bat  serve  U> 
stimulate  us  to  deeds  of  greater  might,  and 
lead  us  to  the  accomplishment  of  more 
glorious  and  effective  results. 

But  it  is  within  our  ranks  that  we  have 
the  elements  of  destructive  disintegration. 
In  the  interior  organism  of  the  Eclectic 
system,  will  we  find  the  morbid  germs, 
which,  unless  we  adopt  an  alterative  course 
for  their  depuration,  will  culminate  in  its 
effectual  dissolution.  Chief  amongst  the 
blighting  influences  which  have  dimmed 
the  luster  of  our  cause,  has  been  the  utter 
incompetency  of  many  of  our  teachers, 
who  have  assumed  to  be  the  exponents  of 
our  principles  and  practice.  Fitted  neither 
■  by  nature  nor  education  for  the  profession 
they  have  essayed,  their  imperfect  labors 
have  done  incalculable  mischief  to  the 
cause  they  have  attempted  to  promulgate. 
Clothing  its  immaculate  principles  in  the 
chimeric  drapery  of  their  own  superficial 
minds,  they  present  the  su  bject  so  disguised 
as  the  legitimate  off-spring  of  inductive 
philosophy.  Many  dependent  minds  are 
thus  misled,  by  reason  of  considering  the 
sources  from  whence  such  false  teachings 


emenate,  as  being  authoritative.    And  yet 

these  imaginative  distorters  of  scientific 

beauties  put  on  all  the  assumptions  of  ver* 

itable  oracles,  and  with  portentious  gravity 

assume  the  garb  of  profound  philosophers 

and  men  of  science.    Anon  they  are  given 

to  flights  of  fancy,  soaring  to  the  realms  of 

the  ideal,  and  there  having  inhaled  the 

perfume  of  poetic  imagery,  come  back 

freighted  with  schemes  and  theories  of 

Utopian  growth.    Well  may  they  be  com- 
pared to 

''Bieh  windows  that  exolnde  the  light, 
And  poBBages  that  lead  to  nothing  I" 

More  than  this,  has  been  the  want  of  mor- 
al integrity  displayed  by  many  who  have 
held  positions  of  responsibiliiy  and  honor 
in  our  profession.  There  is  no  greater  tru- 
ism, than  that  where  we  lose  respect  for 
the  teacher,  we  are  apt  to  lose  respect  for 
the  matter  of  his  teachings.  It  matters 
not  how  learned  and  truthfhl  may  be  the 
substance  of  his  doctrines,  for  if  the  histo 
ry  of  his  life  be  disreputable,  it  will  exhale 
a  moral  miasm  that  will  impregnate  his 
mental  atmosphere  with  a  virus  most  tae- 
phitic,  foul,  and  rank. 

Ko  cause  can  ever  prosper  which  has 
not  for  its  basis  strict  moral  integrity  and 
unswerving  honor.  The  advocates  of  our 
cause  should  possess  established  characters 
for  both  private  and  professional  worth, 
and  be  able  to  pass  through  the  trying  or- 
deal of  moral  and  intellectual  criticism 
unscathed. 

How  oflen  have  we  been  humiliated  by 
the  contemplation  of  beholding  men  eleva- 
ted to  the  posts  of  teachers  in  onr  varions 
schools,  who  were  dependent  upon  their 
positions  alone  to  sustain  themselves. 
Men  who  never  were  able  to  sustain  a  re- 
spectable practice  during  their  whole  ca- 
reer. Deprive  them  of  the  false  attri- 
butes which  their  elevation  throws  around 
them,  and  leave  them  to  sink  or  swim  by 
virtue  of  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  and 
they  will  soon  sink  into  the  merest  notb- 
ingnesa  Tet  these  are  the  men  who  make 
the  loudest  pretensions,  and  claim  to  the 
possession  of  all  the  science,  all  the  skill, 
and  the  learning,  and  sometimes  even,  all 
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the  decenejl  These  are  the  personages 
described  by  the  poet,  as  being 

"Foil  of  sound  and  fury,  sijfnifying  nothing." 

Some  of  these  gentry  that  we  wot  of,  have, 
by  force  of  their  own  roisdeeds  and  inca- 
pacities, sunk  to  the  level  of  their  natures, 
and  now  grace  less  presumptive  positions 
in  society. 

''Though  orst  thsy  made  the  vulgar  stare. 
The  swollen  bubble's  bursty  and  all  is  air/^ 

Look  well  to  it  then,  that  ye  select  men 
of  talent,  education,  experience,  and  mor^ 
al  standing  to  premde  over  the  interests  of 
medical  progress.  Our  cause  is  not  yet 
safficiently  plethoirc  to  bear  depletion,  but 
needs  rather  a  restorative  and  invigorating 
regimen.  See,  then,  that  you  appoint  men 
to  the  chairs  of  our  institutions,  who,  as 
promulgators  of  our  doctrines,  will  both 
ornament  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 
position  in  which  ye  place  them. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  with- 
out calling  attention  to  the  existence  of 
another  evil,  which  most  sadly  needs  re- 
formation, and  that  is,  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  onr  medical  literature.  True, 
our  shelves  teem  with  volumes  which,  in 
number,  would  seem  to  embody  all  that 
was  known  of  Eclectic  science.  Yet, 
what  have  we,  as  Eclectics,  in  view  of  the 
vast  fund  of  materials  we  possess,  yet  done 
to  exalt  the  character  of  Eclectic  medical 
literature?  We  scarcely  have  even  a  dis- 
pensatory which  can  consistently  lay  claims 
to  oar  confidence.  True,  we  have  ponder 
ons  books,  with  imposing  title-pages,  pur- 
porting to  be  exponents  of  the  Eclectic 
Materia  Mediea,  but  upon  close  examina- 
tion we  find  that  the  only  evidence  upon 
which  such  pretensions  are  based,  is  to  be 
found  upon  the  afore-mentioned  title-pages. 
Gotten  up  by  men  deficient  both  in  ability 
and  experimental  knowledge,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  stale  re* 
hashes  of  materials  drawn  from  similar 
anterior  works;  much  of  their  most  valu- 
able oontents  is  stolen  from  the  standard 
anthorities  of  the  old  school,  and  the  bal- 
ance made  up  of  hypothesis,  high-sound- 
ing pretensions,  miseorable  faUorea  at  sdea- 


Ufio  expositions,  and  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  original  potent  pharmaceutic 
compounds,  which  tlie  author  never  used. 
With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  those  of 
Newton  and  Powell,  and  Jones  and  Mor- 
row, we  have  no  works  on  general  prac- 
tice worthy  of  being  recommended  to  the 
student  as  text-booka  The  recent  issue  of 
Newton's  Syme's  surgery,  is  calculated  to 
most  deservedly  supply  a  deficiency  long 
felt  by  Eclectic  practitonera  Aside  from 
these,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
works  upon  the  collateral  branches  of 
medical  science,  to  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession which  we  ciaim  to  be  superior  to, 
in  all  that  relates  to  practical  success  in 
the  art  of  healing.  While  we  denounce 
and  condemn  their  theories  and  their  prac- 
tice, we.  countenance  and  perpetuate  them 
by  omitting  to  provide  ourselves  witli  stand- 
ard medical  literature,  for  the  creation  of 
which  we  have  unlimited  resources  with- 
in oursel  vea  By  this  course  much  discred- 
it is  brought  upon  our  cause ;  yet  not  a 
tithe  so  much  as  by  the  publication  of 
those  defective,  plagiarized,  hastily  gotten- 
up  works  which  are  so  prone  to  issue  from 
our  medical  presa  Devoid  of  originality, 
they  fail  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  purport  to  treat. 
Frequently  filled  with  sophistries  and  hy- 
potheses of  most  chimeric  texture,  they 

disgust  the  learned  and  delude  the  igno- 
rant 

Thus  is  the  cause  of  medical  progress 
brought  into  disrepute,  by  reason  of  our 
not  sustaining  our  pretensions  by  our  pro- 
ductions. It  is  in  all  humility  that  I  call 
attention  to  these  facte,  with  a  view  to 
stimulate  the  energies  of  able  men,  of 
whom  our  cause  is  not  deficient,  that  they 
may  apply  their  powers  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  work  so  fraught  with  the  best 
interests  of  Eclectic  medical  science. 

Let  us  combine  our  efibrts,  therefore,  in 
the  promotion  of  so  important  an  under- 
taking, by  encouraging  really  scientific  in- 
dustry, while  we  steadily  ^nd  persevering^ 
ly  discountenance  all  attempts  to  palm  off 
upon  the  profession,  precocious  and  under- 
done medical  literature. 
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This  diseafle  is  characterized  by  hoarse- 
ness,  dry  cough,  drowsiness,  and  synochai 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  It  is 
in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order  exanthe- 
mata, of  the  learned  nosologist,  Dr.  Gul- 
len.  About  the  fourth  day  the  rash  or 
eruption,  consisting  of  small  red  pimples, 
breaks  out  about  the  face,  neck,  and  tho- 
rax, and  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
generally  extends  to  the  abdomen  and  ex- 
tremities. It  ends  in  mealy  disquamation 
after  a  life  of  about  three  days.  The  eyes 
and  eye-lids  always  show  the  presence  of 
this  disease,  being  somewhat  inflamed  and 
sufifused  with  tears.  The  eynocha  contin- 
ues during  the  entire  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. Several  varieties  of  measlei  are 
mentioned  by  different  nosologists,  but  they 
may  be  all  comprehended  under  two  heads: 
one  characterized  by  symptoms  of  general 
inflammation ;  the  other  attended  with  a 
putrid  diathesis. 

As  an  epidemic,  the  measles  may  prevail 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  are  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 
In  the  summer,  during  July  and  August, 
they  are  generally  milder.  Children  are 
more  liable  to  them  than  adults,  but  they 
attack  persons  of  all  ages.  They  never  af- 
fect a  person  but  once:  their  contagion 
seems  to  be  of  a  specific  nature,  like  small- 
pox. A  general  uneasiness,  chilliness, 
shivering,  and  pain  in  the  head,  usually 
precede  the  eruption  in  grown  persons;  but 
in  children,  sickness  and  vomiting,  heavi- 
ness and  soamess  of  throat,  with  other 
symptoms,  such  as  happen  in  most  fevers, 
precede  it;  but  the  chief  characteristic 
symptoms  are,  inflammation  about  the 
eyes,  swelling,  heaviness,  and  defluxion  of 
tears,  and  great  acuteness  of  sensation,  so 
the  patient  cannot  bear  the  light  without 
pain,  with  such  a  discharge  of  serous  hu- 
mor from  the  nostrils  as  to  produce  con- 
siderable sneezing.  The  heat,  and  febrile 
symptoms  generally  increase  very  rap- 
idly, to  which  succeeds  a  sense  of  stuffing, 


frequent  and  dry  cough,  great  oppression, 
and  vomiting,  with  pains  in  the  loins.    At 
other  times  the  fever  runs  much  higher 
than  in  the  milder  form  of  regular  small- 
pox ;  great  sweating,  thirst  very  great,  the 
tongue  foul  and  whitei     The  eruption  con- 
sists of  red  pimples  or  papulse  in  semicir- 
cular, or  rather  horse-shoe-shaped  splotches. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  their  ap- 
pearance, the  redness  diminishes,  the  pim- 
ples or  spots  dry  up,  ^he  cuticle  pells  off 
and  a  new  one  takes  its  place.    The  febrile 
symptoms  do  not  go  off  when  the  eruption 
has  fiilly  established  itself,  as  in  small-pox, 
except  the  vomiting;  the  weakness,  head- 
ache', and  cough,  with  the  defluxion  on 
the  eyes,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fe- 
ver continue.      From  the'  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  day,  all  traces  of  the  redness  dis- 
appear, and  the  skin  assumes  its  wonted 
appearance ;  but  the  cough  will  continue 
and  the  fever  return  with  new  violence, 
and  bring  on  great  distress  and  danger, 
unless  there  has  been  considerable  evacu- 
ation by  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting. 

Spasms  of  the  limbs,  subsuUus  tendi- 
num,  delirium,  or  what  more  frequently 
happens,  coma,  supervene  in  the  more 
alarming  cases.  Some  practitioners  re- 
gard the  last-mentioned  symptom  as  diag^ 
nostic  of  the  disease,  because  it  so  fre- 
quently attends  the  eruptive  fever  of  mea- 
sles. 

,  The  symptoms  in  measles,  as  in  other 
febrile  diseases,  generally  suffer  some  re- 
mission toward  morning,  returning  toward 
evening,  however,  with  increased  severity. 

The  measles  are  not  generally  attended 
vnth  a  putrid  tendency,  even  when  violent, 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  such  a  dia- 
position  prevails  both  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  at  its  termination. 

Petechias  are  interspersed  among  the 
eruptions  in  such  cases,  and  the  latter  be- 
come livid,  or  assume  almost  a  black  oolor. 
Hemorrhages  break  out  from  diflfereDt 
parts  of  the  body.  The  pulse  becomes 
frequent,  irregular  and  feeble,  universal 
debility  ensues,  and  the  patient  sinka. 

In  all  cases  where  there  are  symptoms 
of  pneumonic  inflammation,  fever,  witli 
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mttcli  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  putreacency  and 
great  debility,  there  will  always  be  consid- 
erable danger;  but  the  sequel  of  measles  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  immediate 
diseasei  for  the  patient  may  seem  to  recov- 
er from  the  disease,  and  to  be  well,  and 
still  hectic  symptoms  and  pulmonary  con- 
sumption may  arise  and  destroy  him ',  or 
bronchitis  or  diarrhea  may  ensue  and 
greatly  annoy  him,  or  even  end  his  life. 

Where  a  tendency  to  scrofula  exists, 
measles,  as  well  as  small-pox,  may  call  it 
into  action.  Dropsy  and  ophthalmia,  also, 
have  been  known  as  a  consequence  of 
measles. 

The  morbid  appearances  observable  on 
dissection  of  those  who  die  of  measles, 
are  confined  principally  to  the  lungs  and 
intestines.  The  lungs  always  show  strong 
marks  of  inflammation,  and  occasionally 
a  tendency  to  sphacelus.  The  trachea  and 
larger  branches  of  the  bronchia  are  often 
covered  with  the  eruption,  as  in  small-pox, 
when  the  patient  dies  under  it,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  increase  of  cough  after  the 
eruption  appears. 

IVeatment, — In  ordinary  cases  of  this 
disease,  the  indications  are  to  moderate  the 
accompanying  synocha  fever,  and  attend 
to  the  condition  of  certain  organs,  particu- 
larly the  lungs  and  bowels.     When  there 
are  no  urgent  local  symptoms,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  en- 
courage diaphoresis  by  sage,  catmint,  or 
chamomile  tea,  lobelia,  ipecac,  or.antimo- 
nials,  avoiding  too  free  or  sudden  exposure 
to  cold.     Warm   bathing  is  also  highly 
beneficial^  especially  when  the  eruption 
has  been  imprudently  checked,  which  pro- 
duces much  distress.    Should  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  pneumonia  occur^ 
more  active  evacuations  must  be  produced, 
by  lobelia,  ipicac,  or  the  antimonials,  for 
the  stomach ;  may-apple  and  manna-jalap, 
rhubarb,  &,  for  the  bowels ;  while  active 
sweating  should  be  produced  by  the  best 
diaphoretics  and  warm  bathing.    Dry  cup- 
ping and  counter-irritation  over  the  region 
of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  lung  would 
be  of  much  benefit;  and  in  some  cases, 


reasonable  blood-letting  might  give  speedy 
and  permanent  relief.  The  cough  may  be 
benefited  by  expectorants,  and  demulcents 
combined  with  opium ;  and  an  emetic  will 
benefit  it  when  there  is  much  wheezmg. 
Where  diarrhea  takes  place,  it  is  best  not 
to  attempt  to  suppress  it  at  once,  but  mod- 
erate it,  if  troublesome,  by  small  doses  of 
opium,  astringents,  alkalies,  and  bitter  to- 
nics, or  stomachica  Much  attention  is 
oflen  required  at  the  decline  of  this  dis* 
ease,  to  prevent  phthisis  pulmonalis;  and 
when  hectic  symptoms  appear,  nourishing 
diet,  antiseptics,  tonics,  and  stimulants 
should  be  immediately  resorted  ta 
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In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  remit- 
tent fever  in  ihe  West,  they  are  sick  a  week 
or  two  before  a  physician  is  called  in,  and 
have  taken  emetics  or  purgative?,  and 
sometimes  both.  In  a  large  majority  of 
these  cases,  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh ;  the 
tongue  red  on  the  tip  and  edges,  with  a 
dry,  dirty  ftir  along  the  middle  and  back 
part;  the  head  and  back  moderately  pain- 
ful ;  the  pulse  quick,  soft,  and  easily  com- 
pressed ;  the  mind  often  wandering  during 
the  hight  of  the  febrile  exacerbation ;  the 
bowels  sometimes  moderately  tympanitic, 
with  slight  tenderness  to  firm  pressure,  or 
they  are  very  flaccid  and  empty;  the  urine 
scanty  and  high  colored;  the  fecal  evacu- 
ations thin,  dark  brown,  numbering  from 
two  to  six  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  the 
febrile  remissions  imperfect 

In  such  cases  I  have  occasionally  found 
full  doses  of  quinine  and  opium  to  operate 
favorably,  allaying  the  manifest  irritation 
o||he  mucous  surfaces,  and  inducing  copi- 
ous diaphoresis ;  but  in  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  instances,  they  serve  only  to  increase 
the  dulness  and  tendency  to  delirium,  with- 
out improving  any  of  the  symptoms ;  while 
cathartics  aggravate  the  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, without  the  slightest  control  of  the 
fever. 
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N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  from  whom  I  be- 
lieve I  received  all  the  subject  matter  of 
which  I  now  write,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
says  he  had  then  for  six  months  com- 
menced the  treatment  of  su6h  cases  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.: 

5?  Oil  turpentine,  3y 

Acetum  opii,  3U 

Grum  arable,  Siij 

White  sugar,  3nj 

Bub  together  thoroughly  and  add  water  JU 

GUve  one  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four 
hours,  with  three  grains  of  sulph.  quinine 
added  to  each.  If  the  patient  bear  the 
quinine  well,  or  if  the  pulse  be  quite  fee^ 
ble,  with  more  frequent  evacuations  from 
the  bowels,  give  the  emulsion  without  the 
quinine,  and  between  each  dose  give  fif- 
teen or  twenty  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
combined  with  one  grain  of  pulverized 
opium. 

This,  with  the  regular  administration  of 
animal  broth  for  nourishment,  and  occa- 
sional blisters  on  the  abdomen  or  chest,  as 
the  signs  of  local  disease  may  indicate, 
generally  produces  a  rapid  improvement 
in  all  the  symptoms;  and  by  continuing 
the  same  medicine  at  longer  intervals,  with 
more  liberal  diet,  the  cure  will  be  complete 
in  from  one  to  three  weeka 

In  all  these  cases  there  are  two  impor- 
tant sources  of  danger.  The  first  consists 
in  depressing  the  elcJmentary  vital  forces 
too  low,  and  thereby  inducing  a  true  ty- 
phoid condition  of  the  system.  The  sec- 
ond arises  from  the  development  of  local 
complications,  of  which  infiammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  intestines  are  by  far  the  most  insidious 
and  frequent  during  summer,  and  pneumo- 
nia and  bronchitis  in  winter.  And  the 
practitioner  cannot  study  with  too  much 
patience  and  accuracy  the  indications  or 
symptoms  that  point  early  to  the  develu^ 
ment  of  either  of  these  results. 

But  two  great  objects  or  indications 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  view  by  the 
western  practitioner,  in  treating  all  the 
forms  of  continued  fever.  The  first  arises 
from  the  essential  and  primary  morbid 
condition,  consisting  in  a  depressed  or  im- 


paired state  of  those  elementary  properties 
of  all  the  living  tissues,  called  by  physiolo- 
gists irritability  or  susceptibility,  and  toni- 
city. To  elevate  and  sustain  these  elemen- 
tary vital  properties,  and  thereby  restore  a 
healthy  degree  of  activity  to  all  th  e  organ- 
ization, must  be  a  leading  object  with  the 
rational  practitioner.  I  have  found  no 
remedies  more  efficient  for  this  purpose, 
in  these  cases,  than  the  chloride  of  sodium 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and 
terebinthinate  preparations,  aided  by  the 
judicious  and  regular  administration  of 
animal  broth  for  nourishment  If,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  more  dififhsible  stimulants  are 
required,  I  greatly  prefer  carb.  ammonia 
and  camphor  to  the  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  second  great  object  is  to  guard 
against  the  development  of  local  complica- 
tions, and  to  remove  them  when  already 
present  To  accomplish  these  purposes, 
alteratives,  anodynes,  laxatives,  fomenta- 
tions,  counter-irritants,  and  tepid  afiiisions 
may  all  be  required  in  different  cases,  or 
even  in  different  stages  of  the  same  case. 

In  dysentery  of  a  distinct  typhoid  state, 
which  raged  in  Southern  Illinois  in  1S53, 
and  where,  before  calling  in  a  physician, 
they  had  taken  more  or  less  evacuating 
medicine,  the  treatment  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  administration  of  the  turpentine 
emulsion,  with  acetum  opii,  as  already 
given,  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours, 
with  a  powder  comppsed  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium fifteen  grains,  and  opium  one  grain, 
between  each  dose,  and  the  regular  use  of 
animal  broth  for  nourishment     Injections 
of  cold  water  and  laudanum  were  also  fre- 
quently used,  and  sometimes  a  blister  over 
the  abdomen.     Some  of  the   cases  were 
complicated  with  intermittent  fever;  this 
is  often  the  case  here  in  the  West     Such 
cases  yielded  readily  to  the  emulsion,  aa 
before  directed,  to  each  dose  of  which  were 
added  hydrastin  three  grains,  and  quinine 
three  grains. 


Keep  the  body  perfectly  pure  as  an  iii«- 
dication  of  purity  of  the  mind  witbin. 
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POST  MOETEM  EXAMINATION. 


BT  J.  C.  B.  WHABTON,  IT.  D. 


» 


On  the  25th  of  February  last,  in  com- 
pany with  Dra.  Garleyand  Altman,  Imade 
the  following  jM)*^  mortem  examination  up- 
on the  body  of  Mr.  B.,  who  was  about 
flfty-five  years  of  age. 

The  thoracic  viscera  being  first  exposed 
to  Tiew,  at  least  two-thirds  of  each  lung 
presented  much  the  appearance  of  a  Hver 
having  been  for  several  days  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  warm,  putrescent  atmo* 

* 

sphere.  The  air-cells  of  their  lateral  and 
posterior  portions  were  completely  oblite- 
rated by  a  suffusion  of  devitalized  blood. 
The  respiratory  functions  had  doubtless 
been  carried  on  for  some  days  by  the  ante- 
rior thirds  of  each  lung,  the  remaining 
portion,  as  above  stated,  not  having  been 
in  an  ariable  condition.  In  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  left  lung,  there  were  adhe- 
sions to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  inches 
square;  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  which,  there  was  a  deposit  of  nume- 
rous small  calculi  from  the  size  of  half  a 
pea  down;  this  deposit  was  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs.  The  heart  was  found 
to  be  very  much  atrophied,  being  little  if 
any  over  two-thirds  the  normal  size.  Oth- 
erwise it  was  apparently  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. 

We  then  advanced  downwaid  to  the  ab^ 
dominal  region,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  stomach  and  its  contents.  And  it  was 
here  that  the  most  extraordinary  develop- 
ment was  made.  On  cutting  through  the 
walls  of  this  organ,  we  discovered  that  it 
was  occupied  by  a  large  and  peculiar  tu- 
mor. Its  size  was  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  globular  shape,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  thick,  dense  membrane.  The 
tumor  was  fastened  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach  by  extensive  adhesiona 
We  cut  into  the  tumor,  and  found  its  con- 
tents to  be  as  extraordinary  in  character 
and  consistency  as  it  was  in  size.  A  cir- 
ciunacribed  portion  of  it  contained  a  mixed 
Bubstance  resembling  in  appearance  a  liver 
fineljr  hashed  and  mixed  with  blood.    An- 


other substance  which  it  contained  re* 
sembled  old  cheese,  which  was  in  the  form 
of  numerous  small  pyramids,  the  base  of 
each  being  fastened  by  adhedon  to  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  membrane,  their  re- 
spective apexes  pointing  uniformly  to  the 
common  center.  There  being,  therefore, 
considerable  space  leH,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  peculiar  shape  which  was 
assumed  by  the  substance  last  referred  to» 
the  inquiry  would  naturally  arise  as  to 
what  kind  of  material  filled  ii  This  in- 
terrogatory admits  of  a  much  more  easy 
reply,  however,  Uian  many  others  that 
might  present  themselves  with  regard  to 
this  extraordinary  case,  from  the  fact  that 
some  substance  very  analogous  to  that  d^ 
scribed,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
would  most  probably  occupy  this  position. 
The  remaining  contents  of  the  tumor  were, 
therefbre,  although  a  fluid,  a  mere  sohi* 
tion  of  the  cheese-like  substance  composing 
the  pyramids  previously  spoken  oC 

In  that  part  of  the  stomach  not  occu- 
pied  by  the  adhesions,  there  was  a  small 
body  very  much  resembling  in  consistence 
and  shape  a  spleen;  it  was,  however,  much 
smaller.  Whether  it  was  attached  to  the 
stomach  by  inflammatory  adhe^ons,  or 
otherwise,  is  not  now  remembered.  The 
spleen  proper  was  so  completely  atrophied 
as  to  have  reduced  it  at  least  seventy-five 
per  cent.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  al- 
most totally  destroyed.  The  small  bowels 
were  extensively  deprived  of  their  proper 
surroundinga  The  investigation  of  the 
case  was  here  discontinued. 

Stmftoms.  —  The  symptoms  attending 
this  man's  illness  had  been  by  no  means 
alarming  to  the  ordinary  observer.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  he  was  aitadced  by  se- 
vere vomiting,  during  which,  if  my  memo- 
ry serves  me  correctly,  there  was  conside* 
Fable  blood  ejected.  But,  having  strained 
very  much  in  his  efibrts  to  vomit,  the  mat* 
ter  was  regarded  with  indiflereace.  His 
health  remained  precarious  for  the  spaee 
of  a  year  or  so,  during  whvcb  time  he  was 
oocasionally  attacked  by  these  paroxysms 
of  vomiUng,  attended  with  a  degree  of  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  oonaderable  emaoiA- 
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tioD.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  be- 
gan to  go  abont  his  farm  agaiD,  and  to  do 
light  labor,  his  health  seeming  to  be  prettj 
good;  and  although  he  was  not  able  to 
perform  hard  labor,  jet  he  continued  to 
work  more  or  less  on  his  farm  until  six  or 
eight  months  previous  to  his  death. 

The  tunoor  was  discovered,  however, 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Its  sise  be- 
ing somewhat  fluctuating,  at  times  appap 
rentier  larger  and  at  other  times  smaller, 
the  food  seeming  to  digest  pretty  well,  and 
the  appetite  &r  it  pretty  good,  this  occur- 
rence was  also  passed  over  as  a  matter  of 
minor  consideration,  until  about  (as  before 
remarked)  six  months  previous  to  his  de- 
cease. The  tumor  then  began  to  attract 
more  attention,  and  to  excite  some  alarm. 
It  assumed  more  the  appearance  of  per- 
manency in  bulk,  and  began  to  increase  in 
sice.  The  pain  also,  in  the  epigastrium, 
became  more  persistent,  and  at  times  was 
very  acute.  The  digestive  apparatus  be- 
gan to  show  the  most  decided  symptoms 
of  derangement;  the  food  passed  off  much 
as  it  was  swallowed.  Alternate  constipa- 
tion and  diarrhea  supervened  Occasion- 
ally severe  attacks  of  vomiting  were  expe- 
nenced,  accompanied  by  severe  paroxysms 
of  pain.  The  dejections  from  the  stomach 
were  small  quantities  of  muco-purulent 
fluid.  The  urinary  secretions  were  mate- 
rially disturbed,  being  larger  in  quantity 
at  timef,  and  much  changed  in  quality. 
It  resembled  very  much  the  ejections  from 
the  stomach — ^was  perhaps  more  fluid,  and 
contained  flocculent  masses  of  mucua 

The  subject  of  the  foregoing  narrative, 
although  very  much  emaciated  and  quite 
anemic,  continued  to  help  himself,  and 
could  get  up  and  down  with  considerable 
facility,  to  all  appearance,  until  within  a 
very  few  hours  of  his  dea^.  When  the 
examination  was  made,  the  tumor  was 
found  to  be  perfect  No  rupture  having 
been  discovered,  it  was  not  supposed  to 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death,  but  the  remote;  having  doubtless 
been  the  excitmg  cause  of  the  multifarious 
pathological  condiUons  for  which  the  case 
was  peculiarly  distinguished. 


ARE  CATHARTICS  BENEFICIAL  IN 
THE  FIB8T  STAGE  OF  BILIOUS 
OR  PERNICIOUS  FEVER? 


BT  TH08.  F.  BUVBOLD,  X.  D. 


This  may  seem  rather  an  unimportant 
question  to  some  of  the  medical  profession, 
but  to  me  it  is  of  vast  importance,  for  t 
have  seen  such  deleterious  effects  follow 
the  use  of  cathartics  in  the  first  stage  of 
this  disease,  that  it  induces  me  to  ask  the 
above  question. 

In  the  West,  and  especially  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  the  disease  is  so  prevalent, 
that  the  most  successful  treatment  should 
by  all  means  be  made  known.  I  do  not 
wish  it  inferred  from  this  that  I  have  found 
the  best  mode  of  treatmant  for  the  above 
disease,  but  I  wish  to  give  my  knowledge 
and  experience,  so  that  it  may  be  corrected 
or  approved  by  the  anxious  and  studious 
physician,  who  has  always  the  welfare  of 
his  patient  and  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal reform  at  heart 

The  surface  of  the  body,  when  found  by 
the  attending  physician  at  the  first  call,  is 
invariably   exceedingly  warm,    dry  and 
husky,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  tinge; 
the  bowels  somewhat  extended,  occasion* 
ally  full  and  hard,  there  having  been  no 
alvine  action  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  previous— just  the  very  symp- 
toms the  old  school  think  indicate  calo- 
mel, which,  if  given,  will  produce  a  very 
distressing  diarrhea,  which,  if  not  checked 
soon,  causes  the  disease  to  assume  a  more 
malignant  form.    If,  instead  of  the  calo- 
mel treatment,  the  patient  is  given   the 
comp.  cath.  pills  of  the  Eclectic  Dispenaa- 
tory,  the  result  is  nearly  the  same,  but  not 
of  such  a  compound  nature,  there  being 
no  salivation  nor  mercurial  sores  to  treat, 
ailer  the  disease  is  checked    I  never  saw 
a  patient  recover  under  such  treatment 
any  faster  than  if  the  case  had  been  treated 
by  calomel,  with  the  exceptions  I  have 
stated,  t.  e.,  salivation  and  mercurial  sores. 
They  always  have  a  longer  convalescence, 
with  a  "weak  stomach  and  pain  in  the 
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small  of  the  baok/'  as  they  express  them- 
selves, showing  that  the  stomach,  bowels 
and  kidneys  were  inflamed  by  the  cathar* 
tic,  when  the  system  was  under  the  f^Ter, 
which  caused  them  to  be  more  than  at 
other  times  susceptible  of  injury.  I  have 
seen  cases  quite  as  bad,  and  some  a  great 
deal  worse,  recover  in  from  one-half  to 
one  eighth  of  the  time,  where  the  popular 
cathartic  was  not  given,  or  at  least  not  un- 
tO  fever  was  entirely  gone,  and  the  system 
left  in  a  loose  and  lax  condition,  which 
can  be  brought  about  in  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  when  taken  at  the  first 
start,  but,  if  neglected,  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  in  the  most;  then  the 
bowels  will,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases, 
operate,  bringing  away  bilious  evacuations 
without  the  cathartic.  The  kidneys  and 
all  the  secretory  organs  will  come  into  ac- 
tion at  once,  and  when  convalescence 
comes  on,  recovery  is  quick,  without  that 
"weak  stomach  and  back,"  or  any  other 
constitutional  difficulty.  If  the  cathartic 
ia  demanded,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  it 
can  now  be  given  without  that  mischievous 
effect  that  before  attended  it,  for  the  sys- 
tem is  free  from  the  liability  to  irritation 
which  it  labored  under  when  burdened 
with  the  fever. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  cases  as  illustra- 
tive of  what  I  have  asserted. 

Nov.  12th,  1856, 1  was  called  to  attend 
Albert  J.,  aged  26 ;  found  the  pulse  120 
per  minute;  had  been  complaining  for  a 
week  previous  of  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  in- 
disposition to  do  work.  He  had  some  of 
oar  comp.  catb.  pills,  that  he  got  from  me 
some  time  ago,  and  had  taken  six  of  them, 
one  morning  and  evening,  which  produced 
very  copious  evacuations  of  a  dark  brown 
color.  But  the  fever  increased  along  with 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
latter  being  very  painful  and  hard,  with 
all  the  symptoms  that  usually  attend  such 
diaease  greatly  aggravated.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  best  of  care  from  his  physician 
and  friends,  he  would  not  have  recovered 
at  alL  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
sixteen  days,  and  was  too  weak  to  do  work 
for  three  weeks  after  that 


The  next  case  of  that  kind  on  my  "medi- 
cal docket,"  is  James  W.,  aged  30,  who 
had  for  some  time  previous,  complained  of 
the  usual  pains  and  ills  that  indicate  the 
approach  of  bilious  fever.  He  called  a 
physician,  who  gave  him  a  dose  of  calo- 
mel, which  operated  "firstrate,"  as  the 
doctor  told  me,  but  the  fever  increased, 
with  all  the  other  symptoms  that  usually 
attend,  plus  salivation.  I  was  called  Not. 
22d  to  attend  him.  In  the  first  place,  I 
had  to  check  the  diarrhea,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  treat  a  really  aggravated  and  pro- 
longed case  of  pernicious  fever.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  days,  he  had  mercurial  sores 
on  difierent  parts  of  his  body,  which  were 
not  all  healed  up  for  three  or  four  weeka 

I  might  give  27  more  such  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  care,  but  it  is  useldbs 
to  repeat  them,  for  they  are  all  alike. 

Now  I  wish  the  reader  to  take  notice  of 
the  difference  of  success  in  the  dififerent 
modes  of  treatment,  which  I  take  from  my 
every  day  practice. 

Nov.  12th,  the  same  day  that  I  was 
called  to  see  Albert  J.,  I  got  noUce  on  my 
slate  to  bring  medicines  for  Michael  KcF. 
aged  22,  who  they  stated  had  the  ague. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  house,  I  found  his 
pulse  130;  had  eaten  scarcely  any  thing 
for  over  a  week ;  had  pain  in  his  ''bones," 
as  he  termed  it;  had  not  had  any  opera- 
tion from  his  bowels  for  over  twenty-four 
hours;  they  were  full,  but  not  painful; 
skin  of  yellowish  tinge,  dry,  and  exceed- 
ingly warm;  eyes  yellow  also;  had  shocks 
of  chill  and  heat  every  time  he  exerted 
himself.  A  moi'e  desperate  case  of  bilious 
fever  I  never  saw. 

I  at  once  ordered  his  body  to  be  washed 
all  over  with  one  gallon  of  rain  water,  hav- 
ing dissolved  in  it  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  salt  and  saleratus;  then  left  the  follow- 
ing medicme  for  him,  directing  him  to  use 
all  the  water  he  wished  to  drink,  but  in 
small  quantities,  so  as  not  to  produce  any 
sickness  or  irritation  of  the  stomach. 

Tjk  Chloroform,  3?s 

Gelseminum,       ^         3| 
Tine,  veratrum  viride,  3j.    1£ 

Pose  gtt  Vf  one  to  be  given  immediately, 
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another  in  half  an  dour,  then  a  dose  every 
hour,  80  aa  to  keep  the  system  under  its  in- 
fluence; its  effect  will  be  felt  in  from  one 
to  two  hours  after  the  first  taken.  This  is 
the  best  compound  I  ever  saw  used;  it 
quiets  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  sys- 
tem, subdues  the  excessive  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  relieves  the  tensity  of 
the  muscles,  and  brings  on  a  nice,  pleasant 
perspiration,  which  is  so  much  enjoyed  by 
the  patient,  and  desired  by  the  physician. 
I  called  on  him  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,four 
hours  aiter  I  first  saw  him,  and  found  him 
enjoying  the  effects  of  the  last  medicine ; 
then  left  him  the  antiperiodic 
^  Sulph.  qi^inia,  gr.  zig 
Ferri  phoe.  gr.  g.      M. 

To  be  divided  into  five  doses,  one  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours,  commencing  at  4 
o'clock  next  morning— directmg  the  use  of 
the  "anti-fever  drops"  as  before. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th 
I  called  again,  and  found  him  entirely  free 
from  fever,  but  very  weak.  During  the 
night  perspiration  was  very  profuse;  the 
yellow  tinge  of  his  skin  had  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  so  had  all  the  other 
symptoms.  His  bowels  moved  after  tak- 
'ing  the  second  anti-periodic,  bringing  away 
a  large  quantity  of  bilious  matter,  which 
was  extremely  fetid.  Ordered  the  "anti- 
fever"  drops  to  be  given  all  the  day,  so  as 
to  keep  him  under  their  influence.  At 
night  I  left  him  a  second  course  of  anti- 
periodics,  to  be  given  next  morning,  still 
directing  the  use  of  the  "anti-fever  drops." 

I  called  again  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  and  found  him  much  stronger ;  had 
no  return  of  the  fever;  bowels  and  kid- 
neys performing  their  proper  functions 
Directed  him  to  use  a  pint  of  gin  bitters; 
dose,  one  table^poonful  just  before  eating. 
Called  in  the  evening;  found  that  he  had  set 
up  in  bed  a  greater  part  of  the  afternoon ; 
left  him  one  dose  of  the  anti  periodic,  to 
be  taken  next  morning,  and  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  gin  bitters  until  all  of  the 
pint  was  used.  His  recovery  was  very 
rapid,  and  he  was  not  at  all  emaciated,  as 
is  vcty  common  when  they  are  treated  by 
the  first  use  of  the  cathartic.    Cases  of 


this  kind  of  success  might  be  repeated,  but 
it  would  only  take  up  time  and  room. 

I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  follow 
this  mode  of  treatment  "empirically,"  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  it  will  do  in  all  cases, 
whether  of  a  billions  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent character;  where  the  disease  assumes 
a  more  malignant  form,  then  stimulants 
are  required  in  connection  with  the  above 
treatment  If  the  patient,  when  first 
found,  is  trying  to  vomit,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  stomach  is  full  of  lately  taken 
food,  then  a  teaspoonftd  of  common  salt 
in  a  teacupful  of  blood-warm  water,  will  be 
a  quite  sufficient  emetia  Emesis  should 
not  be  provoked  any  more  than  catharsis. 
It  will  also  cause  irritation.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  found  with  the  diarrhea,  then  check 
it,  and  proceed  as  if  it  had  not  happened, 
but  convalescence  will  be  longer  delayed 
than  if  there  had  been  none. 


"  ^^^M»^^^^J^»^^%^^MMM»^^<^^ 


SCORBUTUS  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 


BT  J.  H.  HBXNnrO,  M.  2X 

This  disease  prevails  chiefly  in  cold, 
northern  countries,  especially  in  damp  sit- 
uations, frontier  settlements,  and  near 
marshes  or  large  quantities  of  stagnated 
water.  Sedentary  people  of  a  dull  melan- 
choly disposition,  are  most  subject  to  it. 

The  scurvy  is  occasioned  by  cold,  moist 
air,  altered  and  depressed  state  of  the  blood, 
salted  animal  diet,  to  the  exclusion  of  suc- 
culent vegetables,  or  any  kind  of  food  that 
is  hard  of  digestion,  and  ftirnish  little  nour- 
ishment for  the  system.  Suppression  of 
customary  evacuations;  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness; want  of  proper  exercise; confined  air; 
or  anything  that  vitiates  the  humors  of  the 
system,  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  disease. 

Symptoms. — ^The  first  notable  symptoms 
are,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  fetid 
breath,  unusual  weariness,  and  sometimes 
difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  after  mo- 
tion. The  patient  complains  of  lassitade, 
sore  mouth,  and   general  debility.     The 
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goma  become  spongy ;  ulcers  mnke  their 
appearancei  which  often  bleed;   hemor- 
rhage sometimes  takes  place  from  some  of 
the  Datara]-  openings,  especially  from  the 
nose ;  cedema  of  thelegs,  ankles,  and  some* 
times  the  arms,  frequently  takes  place, 
which  are  generally  attended  with  livid, 
yellow,  or  violet<olored  specks ;  they  are 
in  patches,  and  the  muscles  feel  hard  and 
firm.  Pains  are  manifested  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  in  the  bones,  breast, 
and  often  in  the  bowels.    Sometimes  a  dry, 
scaly  eruption  appears  all  over  the  body. 
The  pulse  is  slower  than  natural,  and  fee- 
ble throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  tho' 
in  some  oaaeSi  diarrhea^  but  it  is  not  often 
the  case.    Slight  scratches  of  the  skin  are 
difficult  to  heal ;  old  wounds  reopen  and 
become  painiuL     Appetite  is  generally 
very  good,  and  a  great  desire  for  acid  food, 
and  vegstablesL    Such  is  the  usual  chavac- 
ter  of  the  malady ;  but  there  is  sometimes 
presented  a  oompHoation  of  it  with  other 
fonns  of  disease.    For  instance,  women  in 
the  puerperal  state,  exhausted  by  lactation, 
and  restricted  in  their  diet,  become  tainted 
with  the  disease,  which  generally  requires 
a  close  diagnosis  by  the  practitioner,  for  a 
suoceesfol  treatment  of  his  patient    De- 
feotive   nourishmenti  if  long  continned, 
causes  general  weakness  of  the  functions, 
and  wasting  of  all  textures,  except  those 
of  the  nervous  system.    The  muscles  be- 
come thin  and  flabby.     And  finally  the 
blood  becomes  thin  and  easily  extravasa- 
tad    For  we  find  potash  to  exist  in  kige 
quantities  in  the  ash  of  muscle,  and  soda 
in  small  quantities;   and  in  the  ash  of 
blood  the  relation  is  reversed.    The  mus- 
cular system  requires  the  pvnenoe  of  pot^ 
aah,  and  when  there  is  a  defieieney  of  this 
baae,  the  effect  is  soon  manifested  in  the 
ftinetions  of  the  system;  this  we  find  to  be 
the  case  in  scorbatna 

TsBA.TMENT.-^In  the  incipieat  stage,  but 
iiUle  medical  treatment  is  required,  only 
veanoving  the  cause,  and  a  change  of  diet 
But  when  some  of  the  most  noted  symp- 
toms manifest  themselves,  as  pains  in  the 


hemorrhage,  prompt  and  judicious  treat- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  case.  If  the  patient  is  residing 
in  a  cold,  damp,  atmosphere,  he  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  dry  and 
warm  one.  Cleanliness  must  be  observed ; 
the  patient  should  be  bathed  in  cold  water 
and  a  small  quantity  ot  vinegar,  once  per 
day,  with  rubbing  and  friction.  Internally, 

9;  Hydrastis  canadensis,  3j 
Citric  acid,  Bss 

Water,  Jviij.  M. 

Dose,  3j  every  four  houra  Use  the  same 
as  a  gargle  for  the  mouth  and  throat  three 
times  per  day.  The  bowels  to  be  kept  in 
a  soluble  condition,  to  have  at  least  one 
motion  per  day,  by  the  the  compi  cath. 
pilL    As  4n  alterative: 

"St  Syrupus  rumecis  comp.  Oj 
Iodide  of  potassium,  3^*  ^* 
Dose  f3u  three  times  a  day,  in  a  little  wa- 
ter; to  be  taken  throughout  the  course  of 
the  malady,  until  every  taint  of  the  system 
is  removed,  and  the  patient  entirely  well. 
(For  formula  of  syrup  and  pill,  see  Am, 
Ec.  Disp,)  Use  a  farinaceous  diet,  such 
as  potatoes,  milk,  cabbage,  with  vinegar 
as  a  condiment,  and  other  vegetables;  and 
fresh  meat  should  not  be  withheld,  but 
salted  meat  must  be  avoided.  In  coiiglu- 
sion,  I  will  report  the  following  case  taken 
from  my  note-book. 

Case. — Q.  M.,  aged  28  years,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  I  was  summoned  to  see  him, 
May  15, 1856.  He  had  the  scurvy  for  the 
last  six  months,  but  was  only  confined  to 
his  room  for  the  last  few  day&  He  is  liv« 
ing  in  a  low,  marshy  district,  damp  air, 
house  not  ventilated ;  did  not  change  his 
apparel  fbr  two  or  three  weeks ;  being  a 
poor  man,  he  remarked  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  com  bread  and  salted  meat. 
The  symptoms  were,  fetid  breath,  gums 
spongy,  which  would  often  bleed,  general 
debility,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  some- 
times in  the  breast,  bowels  constipated, 
tongue  slightly  furred,  pale  countenance, 
pulse  sixty,  small  in  volume  and  feeble; 
oedema  of  the  right  thigh  and  leg,  and 
somewhat  contracted,  accompanied  with  a 
livid,  hue  color;  could  not  walk  across  the 


bowels,  breasts,  bones,    and    sanetiiiies  room  without  a  cane  or  crutch. 
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Treatment — After  the  patient  wa43  re- 
moved to  a  heaUhy  locality,  I  ordered, 

B?  Hydrastis  canad         SJ 
Citric  acid,  Bj 

Water,  Jx.     M. 

XfOBe  f3i  every  three  hours.    Gargle  the 

month  and  throat  with  the  same  three 

times  per  day.    Take  one  com.  cath.  pill 

every  night,  imtil  the  howels  are  more 

regular.     Bathe  the  surface  in  cold  water 

and  vinegar,  once  per  day,  with  rubbing 

and  friction.     Also  take  the  following : 

Br  Syr.  rumecis  comp.     5'^ 
Iodide  of  potassium    9i      K. 

Dose  f3ii  three  times  per  day,  in  a  little 
water.    Use  a  farinaceous  diet 

May  25. — Has  improved  well  under  the 
treatment;  thinks  his  leg  is  not  improving 
very  fast;  but  can  walk  pretty  well  with  a 
cane;  gums  look  better;  bowels  regular; 
pulse  stronger,  sixty-fit e  per  minute;  con- 
tinue the  treatment,  except  the  pills,  when 
needed.     For  his  leg: 

ft  Olive  oil  Sy 

Tine.  hydr.  can.  8*^ 

Tine,  camphor  3ii     M 

Bathe  the  leg  three  times  per  day. 

June  3. — Is  nearly  well ;  continue  using 
the  syrup  as  before;  omit  tlie  other  treat- 
ment, except  the  bath  twice  per  week. 

June  10,  discharged  cured 


Part  S-Progress  of  Medieal  Science 


TOPICAL  APPLICATION  OF  NI- 
TKATE  OF  POTASS  IN  CERTAIN 
ERECTILE  TUMORa 


"In  1814,"  says  Dr.  Mangenot,  "I  was 
brought  to  see  a  little  girl  affected  with  a 
congenital  cutaneous  nsevus,  which  had 
disappeared  under  the  influence  of  frictions 
with  nitrate  of  potash,  recommended  by  a 
person  unconnected  with  medicine.  Curi- 
ous to  verify  for  myself  this  curative  effect 
of  the  topical  action  of  this  salt,  I  did  not 
hesitate,  the  treatment  being  inoffensive,  to 
make  the  attempt  upon  my  own  child,  who 


had  a  similar  lesion.  This  tumor,  situated 
at  the  right  commissure  of  the  lips,  pre- 
sented at  birth  only  the  volume  of  a  gmn 
of  hempseed,  but  it  had  developed  itself 
by  degrees,  and  presented,  at  the  moment 
when  I  uifdertook  the  trial,  the  volume, 
form,  and  color  of  a  raspberry. 

"The  following  is  the  mode  by  which  I 
went  about  it:  During  the  sleep  of  the 
child,  the  mother,  after  having  moistened 
her  finger,  plunged  it  into  the  powder  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  then  rubbed  the  tamor 
rather  lightly,  in  order  not  to  awaken  her 
child.  Under  the  influence  of  this  friction 
there  formed  a  small  bulla,  resembling  in 
every  point  that  of  herpes  IMaUt,  under 
which  the  tumor  had  collapsed.  After 
the  ftdl  of  the  escharified  epidermis,  the 
skin,  from  the  deep  red  it  was  previously, 
had  assumed  a  rose-tint ;  but  as  Uiere  still 
remained  a  few  small  vessels  on  the  surface 
of  the  cicatrix,  and  as  besides  the  edges  of 
the  tumor  were  prominent,  I  repeated  the 
frictions.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  there 
remained  nothing  more  than  a  cicatrix, 
which  has  gradually  become  efl^used. 

'^he  same  results  have  been  obtained 
in  four  other  new-born  children  having 
niBvi  occupying  the  face. 

"Lastly  in  a  child,  aged  twelve,  the  tu- 
mor, of  four  centimetres  in  diameter,  oc- 
cupied the  shoulder,  and  the  friction  of 
the  chemise  caused  a  sanguinous  oozing 
therefrom.  After  two  months  frictions 
practised  with  the  nitrate  in  powder,  there 
remained  oniy  a  cicatrix  presenting  a  slight 
depression  of  the  cutaneous  tissue." — BviL 
Gen.  de  Tker. 


Brafovnra  Tmcoiis. — ^Dr.  Simpson's  plan 
of  operating  on  tumors  is  to  introduce  a 
hollow  acupuncture  needle  or  very  email 
trocar  into  the  tissue  of  the  tumor,  and 
inject  a  small  quantity  of  chlcmde  of  zibc, 
perchloride  of  iron,  creosote,  or  some  oth- 
er irritating  solution.  The  effect  of  Om 
operation  is  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
tumor,  and  allow  it  to  be  separated  by  a 
process  of  6nucleation.*-3fed.  Timet  <bm< 
Gas$tie. 
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Fr€m  the  N.  K  Medidol  Journal. 


Pabis,  Jan,  27, 1857. 

Dbab  Doctob  : — I  wrote  you  a  long  let- 
ter from  Edinborgf  and  one  from  Dublin^ 
and  will  now  commence  where  I  left  off. 
I  went  directlj  from  Dublin  to  London, 
where  I  had  a  busy,  buetling  month  of 
long  walks  and  omnibus  rides,  to  find  hos- 
pitals; through  mud,  fog,  thick  smoke, 
and  but  little  sunlight 

I  escaped  from  London  as  I  would  from 
hypochondria.  Many  times  after  spending 
a  long  time  to  get  to  the  operating  theater, 
—*'Akl  no  operation  to^ay.'*  But  by  per- 
severence  and  much  hard  work,  I  man- 
aged to  see  their  best  men  operate,  ris, 
Erichsen,  W.  Jones,  Fefgnson,  Lee,  Bir- 
kett,  Stanley  and  Paget ;  and  was  Airtunate 
enough  to  see  Erichsen  get  nicely  pnzxled 
in  an  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Neither  he  nor  three  of  his  assistants  who 
tried,  could  feel  the  stone  with  the  sound. 
It  passed  easily,  and  as  its  point  could  be 
felt  above  the  pubes,  he  proceeded  to  ope- 
rate. He  cut  down  upon  the  grooved  staff, 
and  muddled  away  a  long  time,  but  could 
find  no  stone,  and  concluded  he  was  not  in 
the  bladder,  took  out  the  staff,  introduced 
a  small  sound,  cut  down  to  it,  entered  the 
bladder,  and  brought  out  the  stone.  Tam- 
ing to  the  class  he  said,  "This  b  one  of 
those  accidents  that  will  sometimes  happen 
to  the  beet  of  Burgeons ;  I  cannot  explain 
it;  I  do  not  understand  it"  All  the 
Bounds,  catheters  and  staff,  had  of  coarse 
entered  a  lalse  passage.  The  patient  was 
a  boy,  6  years  old,  from  the  country,  where, 
Mr.  £.  says,  the  false  passage  was  made  by 
t]io«ie  who  had  examined  him.  Mr.  £. 
supposed  the  case  was  without  a  precedent, 
bot  the  next  day  heard  of  some  obscure 
person  who  had  done  the  same  I  saw 
the  boy  two  days  after,  when  he  was  saf- 
Icring  much  from  peritonitis,  and  will 
doobtless  die  from  the  mistake. 

I    saw  Kr.   Ferguson  operate  several 

times ;  once  for  lithotomy.    After  the  op- 
WHOLB  saant,  vol.  zvl— 29 


eration  he  brought  out  his  box  containing 
the  42  stones  which  he  had  extracted, — a 
vanity  common  to  lithotomists,  I  believe. 

I  saw  Dr.  Snow  administer  his  new 
Amalyne  in  three  cases.  It  operates  ad- 
mirably. The  patient  is  conscious  enough 
to  see  all  that  is  going  on,  without  feeling 
any  pain  or  apprehension,  not  even  a 
moan,  which  we  so  often  hear  from  the 
first  cut  when  chloroform  is  used.  In  each 
case  the  patient  got  off  the  table  and  walk- 
ed away  immediately  after  the  operation 
was  finished. 

I  arrived  in  Paris,  Sept  20th,  and  am  in 
perfect  raptures  with  it ;  but  more  of  Parts 
in  my  next        Yours  truly. 

J,  B.  Oreilt. 


CiTT  or  Paris,  IsiFeb,,  1857. 

Mt  Dbab  Doctob  :  —  Before  leaving 
home  I  experienced  much  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining such  information  as  I  desired  re- 
garding the  medical  opportunities  of  Paris. 
I  therefore  formed  a  resolution  in  my  own 
mind,  that  after  having  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  schools,  Ac.,  here,  to 
attempt  a  slight  description  of  them,  that 
would  be  useful  to  those  persons  who  in- 
tend to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
ecuting their  medical  studies,  and  now  af- 
ter having  spent  some  six  months  among 
the  hospitals  of  Paris,  I  feel  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  carry  out  my  resolution. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  ffoung  men  in 
the  "iSlatet,"  who,  after  obtaining  their  di- 
plomas, plunge  directly  into  the  practice  of 
medicine,  would  hesitate  before  taking 
this  almost  fatal  step  did  they  know  the 
immensity  of  the  field  here  for  medical 
and  surgical  observation,  the  free  and  libe- 
ral manner  with  which  it  is  dispensed  to 
all,  particularly  to  ^^Amerieans."  It  is  to 
these  young  men  that  I  would  address 
this  letter,  detailing  such  facts  only  as  ap- 
pear to  me  more  important  for  one  just 
entering  Paris,  to  perfect  his  medical  eda- 
cation. 

**Pari$"  is  the  great  intellectual  center, 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  European 
continent  and  of  the  world ;  from  its  pro- 
lific press  the  most  yaluable  publications 
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ftre  constantly  issuing;  it  takes  the  ]ead  in 
scientific  research  and  discovery,  and  has 
every  claim  to  be  considered  a  magnificent 
and  wonderful  city.  Its  superb  and  beau- 
tiful collections  of  ancient  and  modern 
art,  are  with  a  noble  spirit  of  generous  lib- 
erality thrown  gratuitously  open  to  foreign- 
ers at  all  seasons.  In  every  branch  of 
knowledge  lectures  are  delivered  gratis  by 
the  most  eminent  professors,  and  thie  stran- 
ger who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
fine  arte,  becomes,  on  arriving  in  Pans,  in 
some  measure  identified  with  theib.  Even 
the  public  amusements  are  of  a  nature 
that  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
and  the  advancement  of  civilization.  But 
amid  all  ijts  institutions,  that  of  Medicine 
stands  out — as  it  should — ^first  and  fore- 
most It  bas  ouUived  all  opposition,  and 
attained  a  perfection  almost  incredible. 
The  lives  of  such  men  as  "Dupujrtren"  and 
'Xouis"  have  not  been  in  vain.  Tkc^  not 
only  helped  to  place  the  science  of  medir 
oine  on  a  firm  basis,  but  have  left  behind 
them  that  laudable  siuritof  ambitioue  em*- 
Illation,  that  $kaU  go  on  working  out  new 
wonders,  and  enrolling  new  nam«s  among 
tbe  benefactors  of  mankind.  And  it  is 
here,  ueaf  the  ashes  of  these  great  noen, 
thiit  one  feels  more  tJb^n  ever  *^e  will  to 
do,  the  soul  to  dare." 

The  expense  of  a  medical  education  in 
Paris  is  trifling,  compared  with  that  of 
other  European  schools.  All  the  lectures 
at  the  ^'EcQle  de  Medicine,"  and  most  of 
tlkem  at  the  "Ecole  Pratique,"  ajre  public 
and  gratuitous ;  nor  is  any  payment  re- 
quired for  hospital  attendance.  A  medica) 
library,  containing  upward  of  3Q,000  vol- 
umes, and  an  immense  museum  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  are  daily  open  to  the 
BtadentB.  Gratuitous  lectures  are  also 
given  at  the  "Jardin  des  Plautes,"  th^ 
"College  de  France,"  and  the  "Sorbonne," 
on  subjects  relating  to  medicine.  The 
study  of  anatomy  and  operative  surgery 
alone  would  almost  pay  one  for  a  six 
months'  stay  in  Parjis.  By  the  payment 
of  twenty-five  francs,  a  supply  of  subjects 
for  the  whole  season  is  secured,  with  in- 
Itructioa   and  daily  demonstration.      To 


take  advantage  of  the  hospital  practice, 
you  must  have  made  up  your  mind  to  for- 
get comfort  and  pleasure  \  for  the  visita  of 
the  professors  are  mfMie  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  it  is  necessary  to  rise 
as  early  as  half-past  six.    And  as  you  can 
only  live  near  one  hospital,  you  will  some- 
times have  to  go  two  or  three  miles  to  at- 
tend the  service  of  some  favorite  professor. 
Ghreat  advantages  are  offered  in  the  study 
of  qiecial  pathology ;  hospitals  being  set 
apart  for  patients  a^icted  with  diseases  of 
the  skin,  those  peculiar  to  in&ocy  and  old 
age,  scrofula,  calculus,  syphilis  and  mental 
derangement      In  no  other  country  will 
the   student  have  equal  opportuaitiee  of 
observing  these  affections*    A  whole  sea- 
son may  indeed  be  well  spent  in  Hospital 
"8t  Louis,"  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe, 
and  chiefly  dedicated  to  cutaneous  and 
BcroAiloue  diseases.    The  «tudy  of  the  dia- 
eaaes  of  women  is  more  practiced  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world,  owing,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  absence  of  all  modesty  (wk«th- 
er  &lee  or  otherwise)  in  the  French  wo- 
men ;  they  resign  themselves  wholly  into 
the  bands  of  their  physician,  and  allov 
themselves  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  a  dia- 
eased  part  examined,  though  the  bed  is 
aurrounded  by  students.     In  labor  the  pa- 
tient is  wholly  uncovered  for  the  benefit  of 
those  around,  and  I  have  often  seen  more 
than  fifty  students  watdiing  this  psx>ce8a 
of  nature.    How  many  of  our  Amsrioan 
women  would  be  thus  willingly  esposed  ? 
I  am  proud  to  believe  nUone! 

An  American,  whos^  time  in  Eoiope  xt 
limited  to  a  year  or  so,  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  all  or  even  of  more  than  one  or 
twp  of  ik^  hospital  practices,  exoepi  by 
engaging  private  instrnctiofi  from  one  ol* 
the  internes  of  each  hospital,  which  is  the 
course  usually  adopted  by  Am^ariasujui ; 
though  this  is  somewhat  expensive,  it  is 
altogether  the  best  way  of  getting  at  the 
French  practice.  A  cla^s  is  usually  foriued 
of  four  or  five  persons,  who  engage  a 
teacher  in  the  different  hospitals,  at  the 
rate  of  about  200  francs  per  month  ;  bj 
this  means  they  are  enabled  to  visit  a  tlif 
ferent  hospital  each  alternate  hour,  smd 
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give  iheir  whole  aiteation  to  those  caees 
only  which  lure  interesting  und  instructive. 
]9ext  to  tkeaei  the  dinical  lessons  ol  some 
of  the  specialists  of  Paris  are  the  most  io- 
BtructiTe, — for  instance,  those  of  Deemar- 
res  and  Sichel  on  the  Eye,  those  of  Ca- 
ssaaz,  De  Paal  and  P^jot  on  Midwifery, 
thoee  of  Dapas  and  Barcos  on  Pathology, 
those  of  Guexsant  on  IDiseases  of  Children, 
and  Bernard  on  Experimental  Physiology, 
are  among  the  most  important  I  mention 
these  heeause  they  are  private,  and  one 
might  live  in  Paris  a  long  time  without 
hearing  of  them.  I  have  met  several 
Americans  who  had  been  in  Paris  a  year 
or  more,  but  from  ignorance  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  these  valuable  courses. 

The  expense  of  living  in  Paris  is  about 
the  same  as  in  Boston  or  New  York, 
though  it  can  be  made  to  accommodate 
any  extent  of  purse.  The  best  part  of  the 
town  for  one  staying  any  length  of  time  is 
near  the  ^^Jardin  de  Luxembourg;"  the 
"Hotel  Comielle,"  "Hotel  des  Rome," 
^'Hotel  des  Americans,"  are  all  good 
houses,  and  not  extravagant  In  regard 
to  the  language  T  should  advise  one  to  be 
well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the 
French,  Mrithout  even  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce it,  for  he  will  inevitably  pronounce 
badly,  and  it  is  much  more  di£Bcult  to  un- 
learn than  to  learn  correctly.  One  month 
among  the  French  will  do  more  for  his 
pronunciation  than  six  months'  hard  study 
at  home.  In  deciding  to  oome  to  Paris, 
let  not  the  pleasures  of  the  gay  capital  en- 
tice you;  think  not  to  ei^oy  the  Opera,  the 
Ball-Masque,  or  the  '^fe  Concerts,"  for  if 
you  are  intent  apon  the  great  object  of 
your  visit,  you  will  find  work  enough  to 
occupy  all  your  time.  Ay,  hard  workl 
This  will  perhaps  require  much  firnou^ess, 
much  self-denial ;  bat  come  prepared  for  it; 
work/  emulate  the  great  men  you  see 
around  you,  and  you  shall  help  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  *' American  student*' 
in  Paris,  while  you  greatly  multiply  your 
private  interest  Thot^e  Americans  who 
have  been  here  before  us  have  gained  a  re- 
putation for  indpstry  and  perseverence 
worthy  the  proud  land  of  freedom  from 


whence  they  came,  and  now  wherever 
there  is  anything  to  be  seen  which  apper' 
tains  to  the  science,  you  will  find  the  Amer- 
icana The  best  seats  in  the  Amphitheater 
are  called  the  "American  seat,"  as  they 
are  always  filled  by  the  Tanheei,  who  have 
secured  them  by  going  and  occupying  them 
long  before  the  lecture  commences.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset,  literally  speaking,  you 
will  find  the  American  engaged  in  the  close 
and  arduous  study  of  his  profession.  Hii 
attention  is  eagerly  turned  to  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Physiology  and  its  concomitant 
sciences ;  he  thinks  not  of  his  health ;  but 
all  his  mind  is  absorbed  in  that  one  love 
of  his  profession.  Yoo  will  see  him  where 
disease  is  making  its  most  irightfhl  rava- 
ges,— ^where  infection  and  oontagion  reign 
supreme.  You  will  also  see  him  making 
careful  explorations  of  Ihose  whose  dis- 
eases have  buflfeted  human  skill.  Come, 
then,  ye  who  have  youth  and  strength  oa 
your  side;  come  with  a  hearty  will,  and 
help  to  solve  this  great  problem  of  our 
lives  (disease),  which  has  already  yielded 
so  much  to  the  sturdy  strokes  which  have 
been  and  are  now  constantly  being  show- 
ered on  its  pitiless  head.  Prof  Simpson 
said,  in  his  address  to  the  graduates  in  Ed- 
inburg,  "Talk  not  of  the  heroism  of  him 
who  flies  to  arms  at  the  sound  <^  the  trum- 
pet, with  the  phantom  of  glory  beaconing 
him  onward ;  somewhere  for  him  in  the 
dim  future  there  may  be  honor  and  power, 
of  which  he  dreams  that  he  may  be  the 
possessor,  and  hope  whispers  that  he  shall 
bear  a  ohanned  life  midst  the  smoke  and 
din  of  the  battle.  But  it  beats  no  analogy 
to  the  hsroism  of  him  who  vi^luntarily 
gives  up  his  life  to  the  interest  of  human- 
ity, who  consents  to  die  that  others  may 
live,  and  makes  this  sacrifice,  not  that  he 
may  be  crowned  with  glory,  but  that  he 
may  by  suffering  death  himself,  bind  up 
other  broken  hearts,  and  heal  other 
wounded  spirits."  This,  then, is  the  prow- 
ess, and  these  the  noble  achievements, 
which  beacon  you  onward,  and  which  are 
to  reward  you. 

The  Hospitals  of  Paris  are  divided  into 
two  classes;  Ist,  General  Hospitalsi  which 
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are  open  to  all  thoee  complarntd  for  which 
a  special  hospital  is  tiot  provided;  2nd, 
Special  Hospitals,  devoted  to  the  sole 
treatment  of  particular  classes  of  disorders. 
Of  both  classes  there  are  26  in  number, 
and  the  total  number  of  beds  is  17,469. 
^  gentleman  having  a  diploma  fVom  any 
of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States,  is  admitted  to  these  hospitals  with- 
out charge.  (By  the  way,  do  not  forget  to 
bring  your  diploma,  or  you  may  be  sub- 
jected to  much  inconvenience,  and  be  una- 
ble to  visit  the  hospitals) 

General  hospitals: — "Hotel  Dieu,"  the 
oldest  and  largest  hospital  in  the  city,  and 
being  the  most  central,  is  the  most  fre- 
quented by  students.  The  physicians  are 
Drs.  Legro,  Heurteloup,  Piedaguel,  San- 
dras,  Guerand,  Grisolle,  and  Trousseau; 
Surgeons,  MM.  Laugier,  P.  Boyer,  and 
Jobert  "Hospital  Lariboisiere*'  is  a  new 
hospital,  the  finest  and  best  arranged  in 
Paris.  Physicians,  MM.  Hervez  de  Che- 
gion,  Pidouz,  Bourdon,  Tardieu,  and  Her- 
ard;  Surgeons,  MM  Voillemier  and 
Chassignac.  "Hospital  de  la  Pitie,"  Phy- 
sicians, Drs.  Marrotte,  Gueneau  de  Mussy, 
Gendrin,  and  Becquerei;  Surgeons,  MM. 
Michon  and  Maisonnenve.  "Hospital  de 
la  Charite,'' — in  charge  of  Drs.  Bernard, 
Rayer,  Pioriy,  Cruveilhier,  Bouillaud,  and 
Briguet;  MM  Velpeau  and  Jairin  are 
the  Surgeona  "Hospital  Beaujon,"^— Phy- 
sicians, Drs.  Barth,  Behier,  and  Oubler; 
Surgeons,  MM.  Huguet  and  Robert 
"Hospital  St  Antoine,' ' — Physicians,  Drs. 
Aran  and  Oulmont;  Surgeon,  M.  Richet 
"Hospital  Necker,"  —  Physicians,  Drs. 
Guillot  and  Bouley ;  Surgeon,  M.  Lenoir. 
"Hospital  Cochin,"  Physician,  Dr.  Beau ; 
Surgeon,  M.  Gosselin. 

Special  Hospitals :— "Hospital  St  Louis," 
which  I  have  alluded  to  befbre.  Physi- 
cians, Dra  Oazenave,  Devergie,  Gibert, 
Basin  and  Hardy;  Surgeons,  MM.  Den- 
onvilliers  and  Malgaigne.  "Hospital  du 
Midi,"  exclusively  for  syphilitic  male  pa- 
tients; its  Physician,  Dr.  Puche;  its  Sur- 
geon, M.  Richard,  who  is  an  American,  a 
native  of  Baltimore.  "Hospital  Lourcine," 
for  female  syphilitic  patients,  under  the 


care  of  Dr.  Bernaitz  and  Surgeon  Morel. 
"Hospital  des  Cliniques,"  appropriated  to 
Surgical  diseases  and  Midwifbry ;  the  Sui^ 
gical  department  under  M.  Nelaton,  and 
the  latter  under  Paul  Dubois.  "Hospital 
des  Enfants,"  as  Us  name  denotes,  is  devo- 
ted to  the  cure  of  diseases  of  children. 
Physicians,  Drs.  Bouvier,  Gillette,  Royer, 
Blache,  and  Bonneau ;  Surgeon,  M.  Guer- 
sant  There  are  many  other  hospitals  in 
and  around  Paris,  but  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  visit  them.      Yours  Truly, 

J.  B.  G. 


HEMATURIA    AFTER    SCARLET 

FEVER 


BT  DB.   BASHAM. 


Haematuria  after  scarlet  fever  is  no  un- 
common occurrence ;  it  is  always  associa- 
ted with  more  or  less  of  general  droppy, 
with  a  pasty,  spansemic  appearance  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  the  great  majori- 
ty of  cases,  it  is  a  morbid  condition,  per- 
fectly manageable,  quickly  yielding  to  ju- 
dicious treatment^  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  either  leading  to,  or  assobiated  with, 
permanent*  and  organic  mischief  of  the 
kidneys. 

A  question  of  much  pathological  inter- 
est arises  out  of  the  study  of  these  cases — 
namely,  whether  the  congested  or  impeded 
state  of  the  circulation  in  the  kidneys  is 
mainly  dependent  on  arrested  cutaneous 
function  during  the  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  or  Is  it  evidence  of  the  imperfect 
elimination  of  the  febrile  poison  during 
the  eruptive  stage,  and  therefore  a  sequel 
to  the  completion  thereof  through  these 
emunctories — the  kidneya  From  which- 
ever point  of  view  we  study  these  symp- 
toms, the  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  that 
of  inflammatory  congestion,  and  the  impe- 
ded renal  function  demands  the  same  re- 
medial measures. 

Of  the  many  cases  of  hsematuria  and 
dropsy  after  scarlet  fever  that  come  under 
treatment,  some  have  had  the  exanthem*- 
tous  fever  most  favorably,  and  its  diarac 
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tBiiBtic  0tag0B  have  been  well  marked,  but 

daring  conraleecenoe,  have  been  inoau** 

tioQffly  expoted,  and  the  proper  precau- 

turns,  with  veepeot  to  dothing  at  that  peri* 

od,  have  been  neglected.     In  these  there  is 

some  show  of  probability  that  arrested 

cutaneoiis  fanotions  may  suffice  to  explain 

Uie  sequela  of  dropsy  and  bloody  urine. 

But,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this 

secondary  condition  must  be  accepted  as 

evidence  of  the  imperf^t  elimination  of 

the  febrile  poison  during  the  antecedent 

exanthematous  stage,  arising  either  fh)m 

the  greater  intensity  of  the  poison,  or  the 

incompleteness  of  the  process  by  which  it 

is  released  ftrom  or  decomposed  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  amount  and  duration  of  httmaturia, 
as  a  secondary  affection  after  scarlet  fever, 
IB  very  variable  In  some  cases  the  renal 
hemorrhage  is  abundant,  and  gives  to  the 
wine,  for  some  consecutive  days,  a  mark- 
ed blood-red  appearance;  in  oUiers  the 
presence  of  blood  is  scarcely  recognized, 
except  by  a  certain  dusky  appearance,  as 
if  a  few  grains  of  soot  had  been  added  to 
the  urine.  Nevertheless,  whether  the 
henoorrhage  be  trifling  or  abundant,  there 
IB  always  at  the  commencement  of  this 
supplemental  stage  evidence  of  more  or 
less  febrile  disturbance,  dearly  expressing 
the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  secondary 
proceea  Anasarca  of  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
sometimes  with,  more  often  without,  serious 
accumulations  in  the  abdominal  cavity  ac- 
oompanies,  most  frequently  precedes,  the 
hismaturia.  The  pale,  pasty,  spaniemic 
aepect  of  the  patient  is  also  very  expres- 
sive of  this  disorder. 

Casb.< — John  D.,  ten  years  of  age,  admit- 
ted into  Bnrdett  ward,  in  August,  1855. 
tikis  child  had  scarlet  ferer  the  first  week 
in  August,  and  from  the  mother's  descrip* 
tion,  the  eruptive  stage  was  passed  favora- 
bly, there  being,  however,  troublesome 
sore  throat,  with  external  swelling  of  the 
neck.  By  the  14th  of  August,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  been  quite  well.  A 
few  days  since,  howeverf  his  face  and  eye* 
lidfl,  were  noticed  to  be  swollen  in  the 


morning ;  and,  on  admission  the  following 
symptoms  were  recorded : — ^The  whole  sur^ 
face  of  the  body  is  anasarcus,  more  evi- 
dent, in  the  fece  and  hands,  and  wrists,  feet 
and  ankles,  than  on  the  trunk;  the  abdo- 
men is  distended,  dull  on  percusion  at  the 
flanks,  and  affords  evidence  of  fluid  by 
succussion.  The  temperature  of  the  skin 
is  higher  than  natural ;  the  pulse  is  small 
and  fVeqnent;  the  tongue  pale  and  furred; 
the  chest  affords  no  evidence  of  disturbed 
functions.  The  urine  which  has  passed 
since  admission  is  of  a  dark,  blood-red  col- 
or, highly  albuminous  by  heat,  and  the 
sediment,  under  the  microscope,  exhibiting 
abundance  of  large-sized  fibrinous  casts, 
entangling  blood  disks,  and  many  free  cor- 
puscles. The  little  patient  complains  of 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  urgent  aching 
pains  across  the  loins.  The  lumbar  spaces 
are  painful  on  making  deep-seated  pres* 
sure.  He  was  ordered  to  be  cupped  to  six 
ounces  from  the  loins;  to  take  half  a 
drachm  of  the  compound  Jalap  powder ; 
to  have  a  warm  bath  each  night;  and  to 
have  the  diaphoretic  mixture  every  four 
hours,  the  action  of  which  was  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  child  being  clothed  in  flan- 
nel The  little  fellow  bore  the  cupping 
without  flinching  or  crying;  and  two  days 
after  we  find  the  swelling  in  the  abdomen 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  general  anasarca 
of  the  surfece  diminished.  There  is  less 
heat  of  skin ;  the  pulse  is  fuller  and  slow- 
er; there  is  no  thirst;  the  tongue  is  clean ;^ 
and  there  is  some  desire  for  food.  But  the 
urine  is  still  highly  charged  with  blood ; 
and  the  pain  across  the  loins  remains 
much  about  the  same.  Brisk  purging 
with  the  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  was 
continued;  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  a 
very  manifest  improvement  became  appar- 
ent The  amount  of  the  urine  began  to 
augment  in  qnantity,  as  soon  as  the  action 
of  the  purgative  ceased ;  but  the  hematu- 
ria continued,  although  less  abundant 
He  was  now  dry  cupped  over  the  loins, 
and  with  considerable  and  immediate  re- 
lief, indicated  by  the  abatement  of  the 
pain,  and  the  clearer  and  more  natural 
appearance  of  the  urine.    Its  specific  grav- 
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ity  was  aacertained  to  b«  1 016<  The  drop- 
sy by  the  tenth  day  from  admisaion  had 
nearly  disappeared;  the  abdomen  was  natr 
nral  and  free  from  any  indication  of  flnid; 
and  the  only  restige  of  the  anasarca  was 
some  slight  puffiness  of  the  eyelids  in  the 
morning.  The  heart  had  been  examined 
from  time  to  time,  and  found  free  from 
any  murmur.  The  urine  at  this  periodi 
under  the  microscope,  showed  fibrinous 
casts,  with  a  few  epithelial  cells  entangled 
therein ;  there  were  also  a  lew  scattered 
blood-diska  The  appearance  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  drawing  made  at  the  time ',  the 
casts  are  ail  large  sized,  very  granular, 
and  within  this  mould,  as  it  were,  are 
many  epithelial  cella  Another  drawing 
was  made  from  the  examination  of  the 
urine,  when  the  child  was  first  admitted, 
and  there  the  casts  were  of  the  same  char- 
acter, with  this  difference,  in  these  latter 
only  blood-disks  are  visible ;  none  of  the 
granular  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubes  are 
visible;  so  that  it  would  appear  that,  in 
the  early  stage,  the  microscope  reveals  a 
state  of  simple  hemorrhage,  the  oasts  of 
the  tubes  being  the  blood  coagulated  with- 
in them.  Later  in  the  disease  an  exuda- 
tion of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes  be- 
comes abundant,  and  may,  if  unchecked,, 
lead  to  serious  embarrassment  of  the  renal 
function,  and  permanent  organic  mischief 
in  the  kidney.  With  good  management, 
however,  this  condition  may  be  averted. 

By  the  fourteenth  day  material  improve- 
ment had  been  effected ;  all  traces  of  drop- 
sy had  disappeared.  The  appetite  was 
good;  no  thirst;  amount  of  urine  natural, 
but  it  was  still  albuminous.  There  was, 
however,  that  peculiar  pallid  look,  that 
evidence  of  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood,  which  is  so  universal  in  this  disease, 
and  which  tells  so  forcibly  of  the  morbid 
agencies  that,  from  the  primary  ezanthe- 
matous  fever  to  the  secondary  febrile  state 
with  renal  hemorrhage,  had  been  continu- 
ously deteriorating  this  fluid  in  its  most 
important  constituent  of  red  ^bules  that 
the  propriety  and  even  necessity  for  the 
.  administration  of  chalybeate  medicines 
must  be  apparent    He  first  took  the  ci- 


trate of  iron ;  but  a  week  afterward  the 
urine  continuing  albuminoiM,  and  the  mi- 
croscope still  exhitnting  blood^disks  and 
fibrinous  caats,  this  form  waa  ehanged  for 
the  tincture  of  the  aesquiohloride  which 
he  took  for  a  fortnight  in  ten*miflim  doses. 
It  cannot  but  have  been  remarked  by  yon 
how  rapidly  the  child  improved  in  appear- 
ance;   how  soon,  after  taking  this  moat 
valuable  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron, 
his  countenance,  and  the  surfaoe  of  the 
body  generally  indicated  aa  improved  qual- 
ity in  the  circulating  fluid.    Before  he  left 
the  hospital  we  had  the  satis&ction  of 
finding  that  the  urine  waa  quite  free  from 
albumen,  and  that  beyond  a  few  iaolatcd 
and  acattered  epithelial  cells  the  urine  pre- 
sented no  morbid  state  mider  the  micro- 
scopes 

^'I  have,"  I>r,  Baaham  proceeds,  "only  a 
few  words  to  add  respeetiag  the  period  at 
which  in  these  cases  it  is  proper  to  put  the 
patient  on  steel  medicinea  Your  best 
guide  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  febrile 
disturbance;  so  long  aa  there  is  thirst, 
anorexia,  a  quick  pulse,  and  hot  skin,  fe- 
brifuge medicines  and  local  depletion  are 
clearly  indicated ;  but  with  the  subsidence 
of  these,  no  time  should  be  lost  before  the 
influence  of  ferruginoua  remediea  should 
be  tried,  and  generally  in  these  cases  of 
renal  hemorrhage  and  albuminous  urine 
you  will  find  the  sesqnichloride  the  moat 
efficacious  and  best  adapted  for  this  class 
of  disordera 

'This  case  has  illustrated  the  chief  fea- 
tures both  of  symptoms  and  treatment,  of 
the  haBmaturia  and  dropsy  after  scarlet  fe- 
ver. They  may  be  summed  up  aa  follows: 
— Anasarca  of  the  surface,  aecitea,  acanfy 
urine,  renal  hemorrhage,  albuminoua  urine, 
with  symptoms  of  febrilediaturbance.  The 
principled  of  treatment  were  (o  alleviate 
the  local  congestion  and  impeded  fUnctioaa 
of  tfie  kidney ;  to  lessen  the  febrile  excite- 
ment; to  promote  the  action  of  tbe  skin; 
and  for  a  time,  while  the  tnflaBun&tory 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  continued,  to 
husband  the  renal  functions,  and  by  active 
hydragogue  purges  to  cleanse  the  system 
of  the  accumulated  fluid  which  the 
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barrMsed  kidneys  were  inadequate  to  ex- 
crete ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  results  had 
been  ftivorably  accomplished,  to  supply  the 
fboetions  of  assimilation  with  a  constitu- 
ent all-important  to  the  impoverished 
blood,  and  which,  co-operating  with  ani- 
mal fbod  and  well  regulated  diet,  soon  car- 
ried the  little  patient  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
valescence.— London  Lancel. 


TREATMENT  OF  LARYNGISlfuS 
STRIDULUS  BY  PARTIAL  NAR- 
COTISM. 


"If,"  writes  Mr.  Paget,  "we  have  been 
eonrect  in  fixing  upon  teething  as  th«  one 
exottrog  cause  of  laryngismus  elridulos; 
correct  also  in  concluding  that  it  becomee 
operative  only  through  the  excitability 
which  is  natural  to  inftincy,  but  obtains  in 
an  exaggerated  degree  in  certam  individu- 
als, it  rtttths  that  after  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause^  and  taking  care  that  no  ir- 
ritability of  the  visceral  nervee  shall  add 
ftiel  to  the  fire ;  in  fact,  after  lanoing  the 
gums,  effecting  a  clearance  of  the  bowels, 
and  contriving  a  prescription,  dietetic  and 
medicinal,  for  the  correction  and  preventa- 
tion  of  acrimony  in  the  bowels,  we  are  left 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  our  nioet  important 
otgect^  namely,  the  eubjection  of  nerve-ex- 
citement by  means  of  narcotics;  we  are 
left,  in  short,  to  deal  with  the  mainspring 
of  the  disease,  its  predisposing  cause.  Up- 
on the  narcotic  to  be  used,  upon  the  mode 
of  giving  it,  or  the  dose  required,  I  need 
lay  but  little  stresSi  especially  since  it  is 
well  known  how  varied  is  the  susceptibility 
of  individuals  in  reference  to  this  class  of 
medicines.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  drug 
I  have  most  used  is  opium ;  that,  begining 
with  small  doses,  and  cautiously  regulating 
them  according  to  their  effects,  I  do  not 
stop  short  of  producing  a  constant  drowsi- 
ness and  some  slight  pallor]  that  when 
tbia  state  is  obtained,  the  paroxysms  de- 
crease in  force  and  frequency,  the  infant  is 
calmly  sleeping  its  day  away,  no  longer 
devil -torn,  nor  are  its  friends  racked  with 


anxiety;  and  that  when  the  paroxysms 
have  failed  to  occur  for  some  Ibrty-eighf 
hours,  which  will  usually  happen  in  from 
three  to  six  days,  the  drug  is  gradually 
withdrawn,  the  quantity  taken  off  each 
dose  being  immediately  restored  if  the  at- 
tacks show  the  slightest  disposition  to  en- 
croach again.  I  may  say,  also,  that  to  at- 
tain to  the  required  effect  I  have  usually 
been  obliged  to  give  to  children  four  or  five 
months  old  (the  age  at  which  the  diHea.se 
most  commonly,  perhaps,  !nva<ie8)  from 
one  to  five  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  in 
a  dose  with  four  or  six  of  sal  volatile  two 
or  three  times  a  day;  or  if  in  enemata, 
five  to  seven  minima 

'The  prindple,  then,  I  would  enunciate 
as  the  object  of  treatment  after  the  more 
obvious  ones,  the  removal  of  all  causes  of 
irritation,  is  the  quieting  of  nerve-excita- 
bility— ^the  drowning  of  hyperflBsthesis  in 
a  guarded,  gentle,  yet  decided  narcotism. 
I  think  it  probable  I  may  find  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  treatment  itself;  that, 
in  fact,  others  have  for  years,  pursued  the 
same.  It  seems  to  myself  so  obvious  a 
course  that  I  should  be  almost  surprised 
to  find  that  It  had  struck  me  alone  as  the 
proper  one.  It  is,  however,  the  first  time, 
so  for  as  I  know,  that  this  prinffple  has 
appeared  in  public. 

"I  have  depended  upon  it  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years  and  more ;  I  cannot  add, 
without  losing  a  case;  but  I  can  say  that 
it  has  saved  many,  or  seemed  to  do  so ;  and 
with  the  strictest  investigation  memory  is 
capable  of  aff<Hxling,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  safety,  its  efficiency,  or  tlie  pru- 
dence of  continuing  it  I  therefore  adopt 
it  in  every  instance  that  presents  itself — 
British  Med,  Journal. 


^^^>^>^>^»^^^»^»^N^»^^^^^»^»^  ^  «^i*  rf 


TBEATMB^T  OF  CHOREA  BY 
SPLINTS. 


«0n  the  I9th  of  December,  1856,"  writes 
Br.  Monahan,  "I  was  requested  to  see 
Master  S.,  set  13,  who  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days  was  suffering  from  involuntary 
and  tremulous  motions  of  almost  all  the 
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voluntary  muscles.  The  parents  being 
greatly  alarmedj  a  consultation  was  agreed 
upon.  With  considerably  difficulty  the 
boy  was  taken  to  Dr.  Stokes.  He  and  I 
arranged  that  the  usual  anti-choreic  medi- 
cines should  be  tried;  in  addition,  the  pa- 
tient had  the  benefit  of  country  air  and 
tepid  shower-baths.  The  remedies  recom- 
mended were  regularly  administered  for 
over  three  weeks,  by  an  experienced  nurse, 
without  any  amelioration  of  symptoma 
I  then  had  recourse  to  splints ;  the  night 
they  were  applied  the  boy  slept  well ;  and 
on  their  removal  in  the  morning,  there 
was  scarcely  any  involuntary  motion  of 
the  muscles  observed.  By  using  the 
splints  for  a  few  days  and  nights,  the  boy 
was  restored  to  convalescence.  The  relief 
obtained  by  their  use  was  so  sudden  and 
striking,  that  ^^ either  the  parents  or  patient 
could  be  induced  altogether  to  dispense 
with  them,  lest  the  disease  should  return. 
The  above  is  the  only  case  of  chorea  in 
which  I  have  used  splints ;  they  proving 
efficacious,  after  the  failure  of  the  usual 
remedies,  induced  me  to  report  this  case." 
Dr.  Monahan  also  refers  to  a  former 
case,  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  results,  of  which  the  particulars 
are  given  in  the  ^'Dublin  HosfMtal  Gazette" 

for  December  1st,  1855. — Dublin  Hospital 
Gazette. 


TWO  CASES  OF  TONIC  SPASMS   IN 
THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 


On  the  12th  of  July,  1854,  Dr.  Tobiesen 
was  called  to  see  two  little  boys,  living  at 
a  short  distance  from  Farsund,  in  Denmark, 
who  were  stated  to  be  suffering  from  con- 
vulsions. 

Case  1.— The  boy,  A—,  set  8,  in  b^, 
crying,  with  pains  in  his  hands  and  feet 
His  hands  and  fingers  were  in  a  state  of 
constant  flexion,  and  the  flexors  were  tense 
and  hard.  On  any  violent  attempt  to  ex- 
tend them,  painful  contractions  came  on 
in  the  flexors;  but  he  thought  he  felt  relief 
from  moderate  extension;  and  therefore, 
kept  his  father  beside  him  engaged  in  this 


manoeuvre.    These  more  violent  and  pain- 
ful contractions  occurred  spontaneously,  at 
shorter  or  longer  intervals,  from  a  few  min- 
utes  to  half  an  hour,  and  again  passed  off 
in  the  course  of  from  five  to  t&x  minutes, 
leaving  behind  them,  however,  a  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  flexors.    The  feet  were  ad- 
ducted,  the  toes  were  inflected,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  .were 
hard  and  tense     All  these  muscles,  thus 
in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  painful  contraction  as 
the  hands,  but  with,  some  variation,  thus : 
— ^At  one  tiqae  the  limbs  were  all  contract- 
ed together;    at  another,  a  foot  and  a 
hand;    again,  both  hands  or  both  feet; 
again,  one  foot  or  one  hand  alone.    The 
power  of  motion  was  in  other  respects  un- 
impaired, that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  par- 
alysis, and  the  sensibility  was  normal,  un- 
less possibly  it  was  slightly  increased.     The 
temperature  of  the  hands  and  feet  was 
nortnal,    During  the  painful  contractions 
the  respiration  was  labored,  as  was  evident 
by  long,  asthmatic  inspirations;  the  coun- 
tenance ac(;(tiired  an  anxious  expression, 
somewhat  indicative  of  suffering,  but  oth- 
erwise presented  nothing  striking.     The 
temperature  was  normal ;  the  pulse  r^u- 
lar,  not  feverish;  the  color  of  the  face  was 
natural;    there  was  no  injection  of  the 
eyes,  nor  any  heat  of  head,  and  conscious- 
ness was  perfect ;  the  voice  and  deglutition 
were  natural.     No  abnormity  was  found 
on  examining  the  spine;  there  was  no  pain 
on  pressure  of  any  vertebra ;  motion  was 
free  in  all  directions,  and  was  unattended 
with  pain;  the  tongue  was  clean;   there 
was  no  thirst;  the  appetite  was  tolerable; 
the  bowels  were  regular,  and  there  was 

free  evacuation  of  clear  and  lightHiolored 
urine. 
Case  2. — The  boy  N — ,  set  6,  presented 

exactly  the  same  tonic  contraction  in  the 
hands  and  feet,  accompanied  by  the  same 
intercurrent,  more  violent  contractions : 
but  in  this  patient  the  latter  were  not  so 
painful,  nor  were  they  attended  with  dysp- 
noea, only  with  crying  and  moaning.  The 
other  functions  were  regular,  and  in  every- 
thing else  this  case  resembled  that  first  de- 
scribed. 
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The  father  stated  that  the  children,  who 
previously  had  always  been  healthy,  bath- 
ed, on  the  10th  of  July,  in  a  pool  or  pond, 
formed  by  the  rain  collecting  in  an  exca- 
vation in  dry  eand  outside  the  house.  The 
weather  was  at  the  time  extremely  warm, 
and  the  children  had  bathed  at  noon,  in 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  day,  though  it  was 
blowing  a  little,  as  is  always  the  case  at 
that  farm,  which  is  situated  close  to  the 
sea-ehore.  The  cramps  began  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  without  the  children  having 
complained  of  feeling  ill,  and  had  contin- 
ued uninterruptedly  in  the  same  manner, 
except  during  sleep,  when  the  limbs  re 
tained,  indeed,  the  same  contracted  condi- 
tion, but  were  at  rest 

During  the  following  three  days  the 
spasms  gradually  diminished  —  first  the 
jerkingsi  then  the  tonic  contractions — and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  weak- 
ness, the  recovery  was  perfect  in  about  ten 
days.  The  treatment  consisted  of  diapho* 
reticB,  small  doses  of  opium,  and  stimula- 
ting liniipaent  to  the  affected  parts. 

The  cases  are  accompanied  by  some 
speculative  remarks,  but  they  do  not  shed 
much  light  upon  the  matter.  -^  Dublin 
Quarterly  Jour,  of  Med,  Science, 


THE  MODE  OF  PREPARING  THE 
BRAN-LOAF  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
DIABETIC  PATIENTa 


Since  the  publication  of  his  paper  on 
the  *'Juvantia  and  liaedentia  in  Diabetes," 
Ifr.  Camplin  has  made  improvements  in 
the  preparation  of  this  important  dietetic 
agent     The  present  formula  is  as  follows: 

"Take  a  sufficient  quantity  (say  two  or 
three  quarts),  of  wheat  bran,  boil  it  in  two 
successive  waters  for  ten  minutes,  each 
ume  straining  it  through  a  sieve,  then  wash 
it  well  with  cold  water  (on  the  sieve),  until 
the  water  runs  off  perfectly  clear ;  squeeze 
the  bran  in  a  cloth  as  dry  as  you  can,  then 
spread  it  thinly  on  a  dish,  and  place  it  in 
a  alow  oven ;  if  put  m  at  night,  let  it  re- 
main until  the  morning,  when,  if  perfectly 


dry  and  crisp,  it  will  be  fit  for  grinding. 
The  bran  thus  prepared  must  be  ground 
in  a  fine  mill,*  and  sifted  through  a  wire 
seive  of  sufficient  fineness  to  require  a  brush 
to  pass  it  through  i  that  which  does  not 
pass  through  at  first  must  be  ground  and 
sifted  again,  until  the  whole  is  soft  and 
fine.  Take  of  this  bran-powder  8  ounces 
troy,  3  fresh  eggs,  1}  ounces  of  butter,  ra- 
ther less  than  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  mix 
the  eggs  with  part  of  the  milk,  and  warm 
the  butter  with  the  other  portion ;  then  stir 
the  whole  well  together,  adding  a  little 
nutmeg  or  ginger,  or  any  other  agreeable 
spice. f  Immediately  before  putting  into 
the  oven,  stir  in  first  35  grains  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  three  drachms 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  loaf 
thus  prepared  should  be  baked  in  a  basin 
(previously  well  buttered),  for  about  an 
hour  or  rather  more.| 

"Biscuit  may  be  prepared  as  above, 
<Mnitting  the  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  part  of  the  milk,  and  making  them  of 
proper  consistence  for  moulding  into 
shape. 

"If  properly  baked,  the  loaves  or  bis- 
cuits will  keep  several  days,  but  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,-  and  not  be 
prepared  in  too  large  quantities  at  a  time. 

"I  would  refer  your  readers  to  tlie  paper 
already  alluded  to,  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  was  led  to  the  use  of  this 
preparation,  and  I  do  this  with  the  more 
confidence,  as  subsequent  experience  es- 
tablishes the  importance  of  the  bran-loaf 
as  a  remedial  agent,  and  confirms  my  gen- 
eral opinion  on  the  treatment  of  diabetes." 

Mr.  Camplin  adds :  "If  a  proper  mill 
for  grinding  the  bran  is  obtained,  it  may 
be  easily  prepared ;  2  it  is  by  no  means  un- 

•  The  mill  I  used  was  made  by  Mr.  White,  of 
Holbom. 

fTbe  mixed  spioe  told  in  powder  by  the  gro* 
oen  answerB  very  wdl,  or  a  nw  caraway  iMds, 
bniiaed,  where  economy  ia  an  object. 

X  A  specimen  of  the  bran-loaf  thus  preparea 
was  exhibited  at  Dr.  Oarrod^a  lecture,  and  tested 
by  the  physicians  and  medical  practitioners 
present,  who  expressed  themselves  very  strongly 
as  to  its  pleasantnesa. 

I  The  ninding  of  the  bran^  which  in  the  only 
part  of  the  preparation  requring  labor,  might 
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pAlfttable,  and  as  it  ood  tains  scarcely  any 
stareh,f  it  at  once  checks  the  formation  of 
sugar,  and  arrests  the  whole  train  of  mor- 
bid actiona" 

"The  bran  biscuit  may  be  obtained  of 
Ur.  Smith,  baker,  of  Gower  street  North, 
and  bran-loaf  or  cake,  nearly  resembling 
the  above,  of  Mr.  Blatchley,  confectioner, 
near  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  street;  both 
tiiese  parties  prepare  a  biscuit  or  cake 
which  answers  well  medically,  but  is  not 
00  agreeable  as  that  prepared  under  my 
own  direction.  The  difference  is  probably 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their  not  hav- 
ing hitherto  used  mills  of  sufficient  fine- 
ness. I  have  reason  to  expect  that  they 
will  henceforward  remedy  this  defect" — 
Med,  ThneM  and  Gazette, 

ILL08TRATIONB  OF  THB  PATHOL- 
OGY  OP  CANCER 

BT  J.    K.    LAUSKXOIL 


In  the  first  part  of  this  pamphlet  we  find 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  res- 
pecting the  clasification  of  cancerous  tu- 
mors, and  particularly  respecting  two 
forms  which  the  author  proposes  to  raise 
into  the  rank  of  species  under  the  names 
of  nasvaid  and  enektrndromatous  cancer. 

Mr.  Laurence  allows  that  the  claims  of 
wtvoid  cancer  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
species  must  still  be  considered  as  doubt- 
fhl,  but  he  thinks  that  they  are  tacitly  al- 
lowed by  the  nomenclature  of  eminent  pa- 
thologists— as  the  Carcinoma  cirsaides  of 
MuUer,  the  Carcinoma  telangiectodes  of 
Virchow,  and  the  cavernous  cancer  of  Es- 

be  performed  in  most  of  the  hoepitsl  cums  by 
tfae  patients  themMlves. 

t  Oloten  bread,  if  prepared  with  oare  to  wash 
away  the  etaroh,  is  exeesitvely  diaagieeable.  and 
cannot  be  tieveeveied  in  for  anj  length  of  time. 
The  Frencn  fflnten  bread  is  not  bo  dieagreeable 
as  thatwhicn  I  have  had  made  at  home,  or 
which  has  been  pre|>ared  for  me  by  our  oeet 
pharmaoeatioal  obemists.  but  contains  20  per 
oent.  of  ataroh  (aooor^g  to  Boaohardat% 
whilst  a  Bpeoimen  of  bran,  prepared  as  here  di- 
rected, was  found  by  Dr.  Maroet  to  contain  only 
two  and  half,  and  of  oourse  the  whole  loaf  oon- 
tidiifi  scaroely  1  per  eent 


marck.  Mr.  Lanrence  has  met  with  one 
case  which  we  give;  amd  he  relates  two 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice 
of  MuUer  and  one  which  is  reported  by 
Cruveilhier. 

Mr,  Laurence* 8  case. — Edward  W— ,  «t 
61,  entered  the  Middlesex  hospital  some 
years  ago,  for  violent  hsematemesis,  and, 
some  time  subsequently,  for  equally  severe 
haematuria.  Ever  since  he  could  remem- 
ber, he  bad  had  a  number  of  vascular  tu- 
mors in  difFerent  parta  of  his  body.  Over 
the  outer  tliird  of  the  right  pectoral  mus- 
cle was  one  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut; 
above  it  were  two  smaller  ones ;  over  the 
right  deltoid  muscle,  one  of  about  the  size 
of  a  filbert  Above  the  right  clavicle  was 
one  larger  than  either  of  these.  He  had 
a  small  one  in  the  dorsum  of  the  cleft  of 
the  right  thumb,  and  one  over  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  left  ring  finger;  several 
small  ones  about  the  neck,  and  one  above 
the  left  clavicle  On  the  inside  of  the  left 
angle  of  the  Hp  were  one  or  two,  and  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inside  of  the 
che^s,  deep  back  in  the  mouth,  were  two 
or  three  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea  on  ei- 
ther side.  The  left  half  of  Uie  tongue  was 
irregularly  swollen  out  by  venous  growths. 
On  the  glans  penis  were  several  such  tu- 
mors, of  about  the  size  of  those  inside  the 
mouth. 

Curiously  enough,    although    sofifering 
fVom  the  eflfects  of  fistula  tn  ano,  when  I 
last  saw  him  in  the  hospital,  under  Mr. 
De  Morgan's  care,  he  had  never  had  bleed- 
ing from  the  rectum,  excepting  twenty 
years  ago,  but  appeared  now  to  be  subject 
to  prolapsus  of  the  anua     He  was  a  good 
deal  emaciated,  and  had  a  sallow  flabby 
look  about  his  face.     Numerous  minute 
varicose  veins  supplied  the  healthy  blush 
on  the  cheeks ;  in  tliese  were  several  very 
minute  vascular  prominences. 

The  naevoid  tumors  varied  considerably 
in  appearance,  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
cutaneous  structures.  Some  were  entirely 
beneath  the  skin,  under  which  they  felt 
like  rolling,  round,  encysted  tumors,  made 
but  Tittle  prominence,  and  were  rather  ap- 
preciable to  the  sense  of  touch  than  to    i 
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that  of  sight  Some,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  peculiar  pale,  venous-hlue  hue  of 
the  subcntaneons  n»vi  ot  children ;  whilst 
a  third  set  formed  rounded,  thin-walled, 
dark,  purple  tumora  They  could  all  be 
partially  emptied  of  their  blood  by  pres- 
sure, filHng  again  when  this  was  removed. 
l?one  pulsated  in  the  slightest  degrea 

Here,  then  we  have  a  multiplied  dissem- 
ination of  non-malignant  tumors,  which, 
by  their  presence,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
hoUow  Tiseera,  had  glvett  tise  to  severe 
local  efllicts,  but  yet,  after  existing  for 
years,  had  caused  none  of  that  undermin- 
ing of  the  general  health  so  often  observed 
in  oonjunction  with  a  sin^e  cancerous  tu- 
mor, to  all  appearancee,  comparatively  to 
these  veno^  growths,  Innocuous  by  its 
mere  local  eifects. 

The  daims  of  the  enehtndramaiem  can- 
eer  to  the  rank  of  a  species  Mr.  Laurence 
regards  as  settled  by  two  most  conclusive 
oases,  which  are  these: 

Cjsb. — Snelumdromaof&ieUitu:  operO" 
Hon:  deaik:  <Mltop$y:  Beeondary  enckofk' 
dromaimu  depomU  in  the  Ifmphaiie  and  wu* 
etiiar  ifttems^  and  m  tke  lungg.  Henry 
W^-,  et  37,  received  an  iijury  to  his  back 
and  his  right  thigh,  two  years  befbre  his 
admission  into  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
under  Mr.  Skey.  Some  swelling  of  the 
right  testicle  ensued ;  but  this  did  not  be- 
gin notably  to  enlaiige  till  a  year  afternirard, 
the  organ  got  bruised  by  an  iron  bar  fall- 
ing on  it  Before  the  patient  was  operated 
on,  the  testicle  had  attained  a  transverse 
circumference  often  and  a  half  inches; 
was  hard,  heavy,  and  tender.  The  sper- 
matic cord  was  similarly  affected.  After 
the  operation,  the  tumor  turned  out  to  be 
an  excellent  example  of  enchondroma  of 
the  testicle,  and  to  be  composed  of  "tortu- 
ous, cylindriform,  and  knotted  pieces  of 
cartilage."  The  epididymus  was  healthy. 
The  patient  recovered  well  firom  the  opera- 
tion, but  soon  returned  to  the  hospital,  fee- 
ble and  emaciated,  exhibiting  a  breathless- 
ness  which,  increasing,  cut  him  off  sud- 
denly in  three  months  after  the  operation. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the 


oontain  deposits  similar  to  those  in  the 
testicle,  and  "became  connected  at  their 
upper  part  with  a  swelling  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  hen's  egg — ^probably  a  diseased 
lymphatic  gland — which  adhered  to  the 
vena  cava  inferior—and  projected  into  the 
cavity  of  this  vein."  "Beyond  this  point, 
no  affection  of  the  lymphatic  system  could 
be  traced — the  growth  in  the  vein  was 
branched  like  a  stunted  leafless  6hru1>-« 
and  in  direct  contact  with  the  venoug 
blood.  Both  lungs  were  enlarged  by  tho 
formation  in  them  of  masses  of  cfutilage 
in  such  abuadaoce  that  the  two  lungs 
wttghed  eleven  pouaib  and  a  half.*'  "In 
many  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  puK 
monary  artery,  small  shrub^like  growths, 
like  that  in  the  vena  cava  inferior,  were  at* 
tached  to  the  lining  membrane."  No  oth* 
er  organ  of  the  body  was  found  diseased; 
"The  cartilage,  in  every  seat  of  its  growth^ 
was  of  the  true  or  hyaline  kind."  Pro£ 
Paget  very  kindly  showed  me  the  vanoaa 
preparations  above  referred  to,  and  also 
gave  me  a  section  of  one  of  the  lungs,  of 
which  I  subjoin  the  fc^lowing  description 
from  my  note-book:  'The  section  was 
crammed  with  cartilaginous  tumors,  of 
the  average  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  They 
were  connected  but  laxly  with  the  sur- 
rounding pulmonary  tissue,  and  could  be 
easily  and  cleanly  enucleated  with  one's 
fingera  Each  was  enveloped  in  a  thin 
pseudo-cyst  of  a  cellular  tissue,  which| 
branching  inward,  subdivided  each  tumor 
into  a  number  of  small  lobes.  The  car- 
tilage was  bluish  and  translucent,  cut  like 
other  cartilage,  and  agreed  essentially  in 
its  minute  characters  with  that  of  the  or- 
dinary cartilage  of  joints.  The  matrix  of 
the  cartilage-cells  was  finely  nebulous ;  the 
cells  themselves  exhibited  great  variety  of 
forms— round,  triangular,  elongated,  &c., 
and  filled  limited  lacunsd  in  the  matrix 
In  some  instances,  the  cell  occupied  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  lacuna,  in  others  it 
filled  it,  and  in  most  cases  each  lacuna 
contained  more  than  one  cartilage-cell. 
This  was  well  defined,  and  possessed  gen- 
erally a  round  dark  nucleus,  and  a  good 


spermatic  lymphatic  vessels  were  seen  to '  deal  of  coarsely  granular  matter." 
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The  second  case  was  under  M.  Bicbet, 
and  is  reported  in  the  '^Gazette  des  Hopi- 
taux/'  No&  71  and  95,  for  1855. 

Casb. — Enchondroma  of  the  $capida  i  ope- 
rcUian:  death:  autop$y:  seoofidary  encharh 
drama  of  the  lungs, — ^A  roan  et  34,  had 
had  a  tumor  growing  on  the  right  scapula 
for  four  years :  by  that  time  it  had  attain- 
ed the  size  of  a  child's  head.  M.  Bichet 
removed  it,  together  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  scapula.  "The  tumor  orig* 
inates  from  the  bone,  which  it  completely 
surrounds ;  it  does  not  rise  beyond  the  lev- 
el of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  It  is  en* 
closed  by  the  periosteum.  It  is  composed 
of  a  tissue  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  but 
of  the  consistence  of  somewhat  softened 
cartilaga  This  substance  is  homogene- 
ous, transparent,  tiiiversed  by  filaments  of 
fibroHsellular  tissue,  which  appear  to  sub- 
divide it  into  80  many  lobules  or  loculi. 

"The  microscopic  examination  made  by 

Messrs.    Giraldes,  Broca,  and  Yerneuilt 

proved  that  the  tumor  was  exclusively 

formed  of  large  cartilage-cells  and  nuclei" 

The  man  died  a  fortnight  after  the  op- 
eration. 
At    the    post-mortem  examination,  at 

least  thirty  tumors  were  found  in  the  sub- 
stance and  on  the  surface  of  the  two  lungs, 
some  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  the  largest 
that  of  a  nut  "This  latter  offered  all  the 
external  characters  of  an  enchondroma; 
it  was,  in  fact,  cartilaginous  tissue;  and 
the  microscopic  examination,  made  with 
the  greatest  care  by  Messrs.  Broca,  Giral- 
des,  and  Robin,  proved  that  these  tumors 
contained  nothing  but  cartilage-cells." 

Rokitansky,  without  offering  any  further 
explanation,  states,  that  "he  has  seen  it 
(encJumdroma\  on  several  occasions,  in  the 
lungs ;"  and  that  "enchondroma  is  benign, 
provided  it  does  not  enter  into  any  specific 
infectious  metamorphosis." 

In  the  other  parts  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Laurence  discusses  the  question  of  heredi- 
tariness,  and  decides  that  cancer  is  not  he- 
reditary ;  and  afler  this  he  considers  the 
relation  of  cancer  to  tubercle,  the  relation 
of  primary  to  secondary  deposits,  and  the 

nature  of  cancerous  diseases. — Ranking' s 
AbUract. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  BELLA1X}NKA  IN 
HOOPING-COUGH. 


BT  DK   L.   nrVKBULL. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  a  , 
paper  called  "Hooping-oough,  its  History, 
Nature,  and  successful  Treatment,"  which 
paper  was  read  before  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  March,  1855 : 

''During  the  whole  stage  of  the  disease," 
says  Br.  Tombull,  "demulcent  drinka 
should  be  freely  administered,  eudi  as  flax 
seed  tea,  barley  or  rioe  water.  When  ful- 
ly satisfied  that  the  inflammation  has  been 
subdued,  indicated  by  a  slower  pulse,  leas 
heat  of  skin,  and  no  active  congestion  of 
the  brain  or  lungs,  I  have  then  followed 
the  treatment  with  belladonna,  and  my 
success  with  the  remedy  has  been  most 
gratifying.  Before  administering  it  I  tried 
in  vain,  the  free  use  of  cochineal  in  com- 
bination with  alkalies,  assafcetida,  opium, 
alum,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &e.  In  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  system  was  fully 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  bella- 
dona,  indicated  by  dilation  of  the  pupil 
with  confused  vision  and  reddened  skin,  I 
was  enabled  to  check  the  annoying  cough 
and  hoop  of  thirteen  children  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1854,  and  seven 
cases  since  that  time,  making  twenty  cases 
in  all,  eight  males  and  twenty  females ,  the 
youngest  was  nine  months  and  the  eldest 
ten  years. 

"The  following  was  the  method  followed: 
the  syst^n  being  prepared  by  reducing  the 
inflammation  by  the  means  before  spoken 
of,  obtain,  if  possible,  English  extract  of 
belladonna,  fresh  and  good ;  let  the  extract 
be  triturated  with  water  or  simple  syrup; 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  add  a 
small  qnantity  of  alcohol.  The  dose  for  a 
child  three  months  old  is  the  sixteenth  of 
a  grain  every  three  hours:  to  a  child  one 
year  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  and  so  to  other 
ages  in  proportion. 

"Inform  the  parent  or  nurse  of  the 
change  it  will  produce  upon  the  eye,  also 
that  it  may  redden  the  skin.    When  full 
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dilation  of  the  pupil  is  brought  about,  the 
medicine  is  to  be  intermitted  until  it  has 
gone  off  again ;  the  belladonna  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  slightly  increasing  doses,  so 
as  to  keep  the  child  under  its  influence  for 
several  days  or  until  the  paroxysms  are 
checked,  which  will  usually  occur  toward 
the  sixth  or  eighth  day  of  the  second  stage. 

"In  the  twenty  cases  cured  by  the  use 
of  the  belladonna  the  cough  and  hoop  re- 
turned in  a  few  cases  on  exposure  to  cold, 
or  in  disagreeable,  windy  weather ;  but,  by 
combining  the  extract  with  syrup  of  ipe> 
cacuanha,  a  few  doses  soon  checked  the 
cough  and  hoop;  In  only  one  case  out  of 
this  number  was  it  complicated  with  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  this  case  re- 
covered, 

"The  average  duration  of  my  twenty 
cases  was  ten  days  after  the  hoop  had 
commenced,  when  the  case  was  free  from 
complications,  which  shows  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  treatment  The  ordinary 
duration  of  the  disease,  when  treated  in 
the  usual  manner,  is  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  and  a  half  months ;  even  by  prus- 
aic  acid,  or  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  average  given  is  from  two  to 
three  weeks.  It  is  stated  by  Dr  Gibb  that 
with  the  use  of  nitric  acid,  the  average  du 
ration  waa  only  six  or  seven  days.  Sever- 
al physicians  who  have  used  this  remedy, 
however,  do  not  And  such  favorable  results 
from  its  use." 


THE  USE  OF  PERCHLORIDE  OF 
IRON  AS  A  HEMOSTATIC  DU- 
RING OPERATION. 


A  correspondent  of  Man.  'de$  HopUaux 
states  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  sue- 
cesB  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  opera- 
tions  M.  Maisonneuve  is  famous  for  un- 
dertaking, is  the  remarkable  use  he  makes 
of  hemostatics  during  their  performance. 
He  cites  a  recent  case,  occurring  in  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  of  fbngous  tumor  of  the  dura 
mater,  the  growth  of  which,  after  having 
been  temporarily  arrested  by  ligature  of 


the  carotid,  increased  very  rapidly,  and 
was  accompanied  by  exhausting  hemor- 
rhages. M.  Maisonneuve  determined  upon 
its  removal,  but  the  tumor  bled  on  the 
slightest  contact,  and  the  patient  would 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  slightest  loss  of 
blood.  The  line  of  incision  extended  from 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  ear  to  the  sum- 
mit of  tlie  head,  and  descending  along  the 
nose,  was  carried  backward,  and  then  up- 
ward to  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  its  point 
of  departure.  A  great  number  of  arteries 
were  thus  divided,  five  or  six  of  which,  by 
reason  of  their  anastomotic  enlargement, 
had  acquired  almost  the  sise  of  the  radial 
artery.  Intelligent  assistants  immediately 
compressed  them  with  the  finger,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  thus  continue  the  dissec* 
tion  without  exposing  the  patient  to  the 
danger  of  death  from  syncope.  M.  Mais- 
onneuve therefore  applied  to  each  vessel  a 
little  pledget  of  charpie,  soaked  in  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron,  which  was  allowed  to  attach 
itself  to  tlie  wound.  At  every  stroke  of 
the  bistoury  or  scissors  he  applied  a  new 
plug,  so  that  during  the  operation  the  pa- 
tient scarcely  lost  a  drop  of  blood;  and 
when  the  tumor  had  been  entirely  removed 
the  entire  surface  of  the  wound  was  found 
completely  dried  and  tanned,  and  was  at 
once  dressed,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
application  of  a  single  ligature.  The 
brown  eschar  which  covered  the  wound 
was  detached  about  the  twentieth,  day  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  hemorrhage ;  and  al- 
though the  cure  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  prove  radical,  the  patient  for  the  pres- 
ent is  perfectly  well. 


SALT  IN  INTERMITTENT   FEVER. 


Dr.  Moroschkin  observes,  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  scorbutus  and  ague  in 
the  Transcaucasian  province  of  the  Black 
Sea,  quinine  sometimes  entirely  lost  its 
powers.  When  no  very  prominent  scor^ 
butic  affections  were  present,  he  adminis- 
tered 1  oz.  of  salt  in  water,  in  two  doses 
daily,  during  the  absence  of  the  apyrexia. 
In  patients  in  whom  the  paroxysms  were 
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inoomplete,  very  abundant  sweating  M* 
lowed,  the  akin  resumed  its  normal  ap- 
pearance, and  the  various  other  signs  of 
amendment  followed,  the  disease  becom* 
ing  cured  in  a  few  days,  and  the  dose  hay- 
ing to  be  diminished.  In  cases  in  which 
the  improvement  was  only  partial,  quinine 
now  became  more  efficacious.  Of  103 
cases  70  were  completely  cured,  and  the 
Others  ameliorated. — Smith's  Jahrb. 


ON  THE  USB  OP  BELLADONNA  IN 
ARRESTING  THE  SECRETION  OF 
MILK 

Mr.  Burrows'  case  is  anotjier  proof  of 
the  peculiar  power  of  belladonna  in  ar- 
resting the  secretion  of  milk. 

Casa — ^Mrs,  R — ,  st  26,  commenced 
the  weaning  of  her  second  child  on  March 
10th,  1857.  On  March  11th  I  saw  her. 
She  complained  of  great  pain  of  the  left 
breast,  which  was  inflamed,  much  distend- 
ed, and  very  hard.  She  directed  my  at- 
tention particularly  to  a  wide,  callous,  and 
painful  prominence,  that  resembled  a  thick 
convex  belt,  which  stretched  from  the 
mamma  to  the  daVide.  I  prescribed  the 
diluted  extract  of  belladonna,  and  directed 
it  to  be  applied  as  in  the  former  case,  1 
saw  her  again  on  the  following  day.  She 
said  her  breast  continued  distended  and 
painfUL  I  then  had  a  momentary  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  my  remedy.  No  sooner 
had  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  than 
she  said,  ,"I  washed  off  your  salve,  and 
put  on  sticking  plaster,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  female  fViend  of  considerable 
experience."  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  impro- 
priety of  calling  in  a  medical  man,  if  she 
would  not  follow  his  advica  She  felt  the 
remark,  and  replied,  "I  will  take  off  the 
plaster,  and  apply  your  preparation."  1 
urged  her  to  do  so  without  delay.  Having 
lost  some  valuable  time,  I  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  combine  with  the  application  of 
the  extract  the  administration  of  the  pur- 
gative mixture,  with  the  wine  of  colchi- 
cum.    Had  there  been  no  delay,  I  intend- 


ed to  test  the  aotilactific  power  of  th« 
remedy  alone,  without  the  combined  infla<- 
ence  of  any  other.  Time  having  been  lo8t| 
I  was  afraid  of  trusting  to  it,  lest  auppurar 
tion  should  ensue. 

Qn  March  13th  I  visited  her.  She  met 
me  with  a  smile,  and  exclaimed,  *'Hy 
breast  is  better;  the  pain  is  gone,  and  the 
fullness  reduced."  She  continued  the  ap- 
plication till  the  following  momix^,  when 
tho  breast  was  cool,  pale,  and  flaccid,  and 
the  elevated  hardened '  integument,  that 
stretched  from  the  breast  to  the  clavicle, 
diminished  in  sixe,  softer  to  the  touch,  and 
free  fh>m  pain.  The  secretion  of  milk  is 
arrested,  thore  being  no  spontaaeoua  drib- 
bling from  the  nipple,  nor  can  any  milk 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  breast-^Brdul 
Mtd,  JoumaL 


SEPARATION  OF  THE  SYMPHYSIS 
DURING  PARTURITION. 


^mr  L.  ynnrxBNS. 


On  the  10th  of  March  last,  I  was  called 
to  visit  Mrs.  M.,  aged  39,  whom  I  found  in 
labor  with  her  iBfth  child,  and  as  there  are 
some  circumstances  of  interest  connected 
with  this  case,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  them  be- 
fore the  medical  profession  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  journal  Mn. 
M.,  when  in  the  second  month  of  prsj^ 
nancy,  after  pressing  in  a  drawer  with  her 
foot,  felt  considerable  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  greatly  increased  by 
every  change  of  posture,  and  along  with 
this  she  complained  of  strangury.  She 
was  bled  and  purged,  and  kept  at  rest^  by 
which  means,  especially  the  latter,  she 
grew  better.  Bufc  in  the  two  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  the  symptoms  were  renewed, 
so  that  presently  she  could  neither  walk, 
nor  even  turn  in  bed,  without  great  pain  ; 
but  her  greatest  suffering  was  cauaed  by 
raising  the  legs  to  pull  on  her  stockings,  as 
then  the  bones  were  more  powerfully  acted 
on.  A  slight  degree  of  hectic  fevtf  now 
appeared.  H  er  deli  very  was  accom  pi  ish  ed 
easily ;   but  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
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day,  when  straining  at  stool,  after  having 
received  an  injection,  the  pain,  which  had 
troubled  her  little  since  her  labor,  returned 
with  as  much  severity  as  ever.  Cm  the 
filth  day,  the  pulse  was  very  weak  and  fre- 
quent She  sweated  profusely,  and  had  a 
wildness  in  her  countenance,  with  symp- 
toms of  appxomching  delirium.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, the  pulse  became  full  and  tense, 
with  vertigo,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries 
of  the  head.  The  pain  at  the  symphysis 
was  excruciating,  and,  although  she  was 
fomented,  and  bled  seven  times,  she  ob- 
tained no  relief.  On  the  eighth  day,  the 
pain  abated,  but  diffused  itself  over  the 
rest  of  the  pelvis,  particularly  affecting  the 
left  hip  and  the  sacrum.  On  the  eleventh 
day  she  died. 

On  opening  the  body  there  was  found  a 
separation  of  the  bones  at  the  pelvis,  but 
the  eapsule  was  entire,  and  much  distend- 
ed. It  contained  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  matter.  Whether  the  timely  evac- 
uation of  this  matter  might  have  saved 
the  patient,  is  a  question  worth  considersr 
tion.  X  am  disposed  to  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  in  justice  to  myself,  owing 
to  tke  easy  labor  of  the  patient,  I  did  not 
anspect  a  separation  of  the  pelvis.  Her 
paina  during  the  early  months  of  gestation, 
I  considered  of  a  neuralgic  character,  and 
I  cannot  now  believe  that  they  could  have 
been  produced  by  a  separation  of  the  sym- 
physis  at  that  time ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  separation  could  then  have  taken 
place.  I  throw  out  the  facta  in  this,  to  me 
singular  case,  hoping  that  some  one  more 
capable  than  myself  will  answer  the  quea- 
tion,  if  the  slight  ii^ury  the  patient  receiv- 
ed during  the  second  month  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  separation  of  the  aymphy- 
aia  as  found  at  the  postmortem  ezaipiiia- 
uou.— Medical  World, 


HISTORY  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL   UN- 
SUOCflSSFUL  LONDON  SUBGDON. 

Albert  Smith,  so  long  a  struggler  and 
etnggler  in  periodical  literature,  by  which 
be  earned  a  moderate  but  uncertain  in- 


come during  eighteen  years,  has  actually 

made  a  fortune  by  his  Overland  MaU  and 

Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  entertainments,  and 

seems  resolved  to  live  handsomely  on  it. 

At  Fulham,  dose  to  the  Bishop  of  Loo* 

don's  suburban   residence,  this  fortunate 

Smith  has  bought  two  or  three  acres  of 

land  (which  is  dear  enough  in  that  place)} 

and  has  nearly  completed  the  erection  of 

a  strange  looking  villa^  in  which  every 

known  order  of  architecture  is  set  at  defir 

ance,  and  a  new  composite  style,  which 

may  be  called  the  ComiiDrtable,  set  up  ift- 

stead.     This  mansion  is  to  be  not  only 

snug  but  oMg^iflcent  in  parts.    There  la  a 

ball-room  of  great  magnitude,  a  dining 

room  of  ample  dimensions;    a  library 

adapted  tar  10,000  volomes,  and  a  barraek 

room  to  aooommodate  80  to  100  bachelor 

guests  at  a  plneh.    Since  the  erection  of 

Abbotsiosd,  never  has  any  man  of  letters 

gone  so  largely  into  brick  and  mortar,  as 

Albert  Smith.    As  a  poor  man,  he  was 

harsh  and  haughty ;  as  a  rich  one,  he  is 

amiable  and  kind.     The  better  qualities 

of  his  nature  seem  to  have  been  brought 

out  by  prosperity,  which  too  seldom  has 
this  effect 

Albert  Smith,  who  was  41  in  May,  is  al- 
most a. cockney — Shaving  been  born  at 
Cherteey,  near  London.  A  eux|peon  by 
profession  (he  completed  his  studies  in 
Pans),  he  waa  compiled  by  want  of  praor 
tice  to  abandon  the  lancet  in  that  country 
for  the  pen  in  London.  At  the  age  of  25 
he  became  a  magazinist,  and  his  first  book 
('<The  Wassail  Bowl"),  oondsted  of  arti- 
cles whioh  he  had  contributed  to  the  peri- 
odicala  Then  he  dashed  into  ^Tnoeh" 
with  his  ^'Experiences  of  a  M  edical  Stu- 
dent,'* and  *'Tbe  Physiology  of  London 
Partiea"  In  tiiese  lastrn^med  sketches 
(which  s^ppeared  in  the  first  volume  of 
"Punch")  a  certain  Mr.  Ledbury  was  a  fa- 
vorite character.  Afterward,  *The  Ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Ledburry,"  ran  through 
Bentley's  Miscellaney  as  an  indepeudent 
story,  illustrated  by  Leech.  So  did  that 
striking  semi-historical  novel,  "The  Mar* 
phionesB  of  Brinvilliera.'*  Other  works 
were  published  separately  as  seriab;  these 
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were,  "The  Scatlergood  Family,"  "The 
Pottlcton  Legacy,"  and  **ChriBtopher  Tad- 
pole," this  last  being  very  autobiographi- 
cal. Beside  all  this,  Albert  Smith  edited 
more  than  one  magazine  of  his  own,  and 
held  "the  mirror  upTto  nature"  in  numer- 
ous farces.  All  this  was  done  in  eight 
years.  In  1849  going  to  Constantinople  as 
a  member  of  the  noble  Order  of  Dead- 
heads, he  wrote  a  little  book  of  travels, 
which,  early  in  1850,  he  turned  into  an 
entertainment — narrative,  songs,  and  dia- 
logue—called "The  Overland  Mail/'  This 
became  so  popular  that  he  sought  new  ma- 
terials, and  ascended  Mont  Blanc  in  Octo- 
ber, 1851,  on  which  he  founded  his  Mont 
Blanc  lecture  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  early 
in  1852.  Every  year  since  he  has  revisited 
Mont  Blanc,  so  as  to  introduce  novelties 
into  hiB  entertainment,  which  he  has  al- 
ready repeated  fifteen  hundred  timesy  and 
always  to  large  audience&  While  a  wri' 
ter,  Albert  Smith  also  tried  to  get  on  as  a 
dentist,  but  did  not  succeed,  though  his 
skill  is  said  to  be  considerable  in  that  line. 
His  last  literary  work,  published  in  1853, 
is  "The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc."  Since  then 
he  has  thrown  his  mind  exclusively  into 
his  public  entertainments.  In  about  five 
years,  beside  supporting  himself  and  liber- 
ally aiding  his  family,  Albert  Smith  has 
actually  laid  by  befWeen  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  pounda — Ihe  Medical  World. 
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DISARTICULATION  OF  THE  SCA- 
PULA FROM  THE  SHOULDER- 
JOINT. 


BT  JAIflfiS  SYMB,   F.B.8.B. 


This  case  is  one  which  will  probably 
tend  to  encourage  greater  freedom  in  ope- 
rating for  diseases  of  the  shoulder-joint 
as  well  as  scapula,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that  the  scapula  may  be  removed  without 
serious  loss  of  blood,  that  the  resulting 
wound  does  not  occasion  excessive  dis- 
charge, and  that  the  arm  becomes  after- 
ward a  serviceable  limb.  It  was  brought 
before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgieal 


Society,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1857. 

Case. — Janet    8 ,    nearly  seventy 

years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburg,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1856,  on  account  of  a  large  tu- 
mor involving  the  left  scapula.  In  sise 
and  form  it  resembled  a  cocoa-nut  In 
pome  parts  it  was  as  hard  as  bone ;  in  oth- 
ers, elastic  but  firm.  It  presented  a  dis- 
tinct bruit,  and  communicated  a  strong 
pulsatory  movement  The  tumor  was  first 
noticed  about  six  months  before,  when  it 
was  the  size  of  an  orange.  Considering, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  extension  of 
the  growth  into  the  axilla  rendered  relief 
by  a  partial  removal  of  the  bone  impossi- 
ble,— the  unsatisfactory  result  of  that  op- 
eration in  Mr.  Lieton's  recorded  case, — 
the  fearful  mutilation  which  it  would  in- 
volve,— and  the  small  hope  of  a  successftil 
issue  to  so  fbrmidable  a  procedure  at  her 
advanced  age ;  whilst,  on  Uie  other  band, 
the  ^  chief  obstacles  to  recovery  seemed 
likely  to  be  serious  hemorrhage  (which  it 
was  thought  might  be  prevented),  or  ex- 
cessive drain  on  the  patient's  strength  in 
the  subsequent  suppuration,  —  Mr.  Syme 
determined  to  remove  the  entire  bone. 
This  was  done  as  follows :  an  incision  was 
made  IVom  the  acromion  process  trans- 
versely to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  bone, 
and  another  from  the  center  of  the  first 
direetly  downward  below  the  lower  margin 
of  the  tumor.  The  flaps  thus  formed  were 
then  reflected.  The  scapular  attachment 
of  the  deltoid  and  the  connections  of  the 
acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  were  next  di- 
vided. With  a  view  to  prevent  the  most 
serious  source  of  hemorrhage,  the  subscap- 
ular artery  was  next  cut  across,  and  secuiv 
ed.  The  joint  and  circumference  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  were  next  divided ;  the  finger 
being  hooked  under  the  coracoid  process 
greatly  facilitated  the  division  of  its  at- 
tachments, and  enabled  the  operator  to 
poll  back  the  bone,  and  separate  its  re- 
maining attachments  with  rapid  strokes  of 
the  knife.  The  limb  was  supported  Ad 
retained  in  situ  by  a  bandage.  The  tumor, 
on  examination,  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
Dearly  uniform  expansion  of  the  bone  into 
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a  bag,  partly  membranous,  partly  oMeoue, 
containing  a  cerebriform  growth,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  Bpine  of  the  bone.  AH  seemed  to 
promise  well  after  the  operation ;  the 
wound  healed  rapidly.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  the  amount  of  discharge  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  stain  the  bandage. 
The  shoulder  assumed  a  very  natural  ap- 
pearance, and  it  seemed  that  by  the  sup- 
port afforded  by  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  deltoid,  together  with  the  action  of  the 
pectoralia  and  latissimus  dorsl,  the  limb 
would  be  able  to  execute  a  fair  degree  of 
motion, — indeed,  the  woman  was  with  dif- 
ficulty prevented  from  using  the  limb  too 
freely ;  but  the  patient's  strength  did  not 
improve  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  November  she  suddenly 

oank,  and  died  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber.— Lancet. 


THE  PAIN  OF  DEATR 


Dr.  Williams  thus  speaks  of  the  last 
Bcene  in  the  mystery  of  life.  When  the 
brain  is  originally  implicated,  and  death  is 
prodnced  by  apoplexy,  all  sensation  being 
destroyed,  it  cannot  possibly  be  connected 
with  pain.  In  asphyxia,  when  brought  on 
gradually  by  a  combination  of  causes,  the 
greatest  amount  of  agony  is  infiicted, 
which  we  are  capable  of  suff'ering.  I  say 
agony^  because  pain  does  not  compass  its 
horrors ;  no  sensation  can  equal  the  terri- 
ble struggle  attending  suffbcation.  True, 
sndden  asphyxia  prevents  continued  suffer- 
ing, but  the  pain  is  equally  intense,  though 
lees  protracted. 

In  syncope,  painfhl  sensations  are  expe- 
rienced in  the  first  stage  of  the  process, 
bat  an  entire  cessation  of  sensibility  so 
speedily  follows,  that  death  commencing 
at  the  heart  is  comparatively  tranquil.  In 
all  these  instances  we  perceive  that  the  ac- 
don  on  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  death, 
the  conclusion  therefore  follows  that  in 
artieulo  mortis  all  feeling  is  lost,  and  not 
the  slightest  physical  sensation  can  be  ex- 
parienced.    Excessive  pain  is  often  endured 

WHOLB  SSBIBS,  YOU  XYL--^ 


during  the  progress  of  disease,  but  when 

that  point  has  been  attained  which  is  to 

loose  the  Gordian  knot,  the  brain  has  been 

so  completely  destroyed,  as  a  necessary 

pre-requisite  to  produce  death,   that    no 

sensation  can  be  appreciated. 

Thus  ends  life.    Afler  having  struggled 

through  the  pain  and  turmoil  of  the  first 

existence,  and  endured  the  pangs  of  the 

last  conflict,  the  kind  hand  of  Providence 

draws  a  narcotic  mantle  over  the  writhing 

body,  anseshesia  spreads  a  last  sleep  upon 

the  sinking  frame,  and  all  is  hushed  in 
death. 


BEEB    DRINKING. 


The  greatest  lager  beer  drinking  city  on 
the  globe  is,  undoubtedly,  the  city  of  Mu- 
nich, in  Bavaria,  where  revolutions  are 
caused  by  the  slightest  rise  in  the  price  of 
beer.  On  the  Ist  instant  there  were  in  the 
different  vaults  28,769  Eimers  (about  521,- 
880  gallons)  of  winter-brewed  beer,  the 
"genuine  lager;'*  and  393,580  Eimers, 
7,  139,541  gallons,)  a  total  of  7,661,421 
gallons.  The  quantity  brewed  this  season 
exceeds  that  of  the  previous  one  by  42,739 
Eimera  Twenty-three  brewers  have  man- 
ufactured this  enormous  quantity  of  beer, 
which  will  just  suffice  to  supply  the  130,- 
000  inhabitants  of  Munich  fojc  180  daya 

STATISTICS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

Medical  statistics  appear  to  prove  thai 
ooDsumptioo,  where  prevalent^  originates 
as  often  in  summer  as  in  winter,  and  the 
beet  authorities  declare  that  it  is  more 
common  in  hot  than  in  cold  climatce, 
There  is  more  consumption  in  the  Tropi- 
cal Indies,  both  East  and  Weet,  than  in 
the  almost  arctic  Canadae.  The  number 
of  the  British  troops  attacked  with  this 
disease  in  Jamaica  is  annually  twelve  in 
one  thousand,  while  in  Canada  it  is  only 
about  six.  The  English  government  have 
accordingly  resolved  upon  sending  their 
consumptive  soldiers  to  a  cold,  in  prefei^ 
ence  to  the  warm,  climate. 
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Part  3.-Editorial. 


THE  NASHVILLE  MEDICAL  JOUR- 
NAL AND  THE  E.  M.  INSTITUTE. 


At  the  city  of  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,    there  is  a  medical    college, 
whose  organ,   the  Nasliville  Journal   of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  is  edited  by  two 
gentlemen  —  Messrs.  Bowling  and  Eve— 
of  some  pretensions  to  eminence,  and  wjio, 
no  doubt,  would  consider  themselves  great- 
ly aggrieved,  were  we  to  tell  them,  as  they 
did  j'iidge  Marvin,  they  are  (uses.    No, 
no,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  asses,  but  clever 
disciples  of  ^aculapias  most  miserably  de- 
luded by  the  ''fuss  and  feathers"  of  the 
American  Medical  Association— the  serfs 
of  a  medical  despotism  as  disgraceful  as 
ever  man  conceived,  even  in  the  field  of 
political   tyranny.     In  sober  earnestness 
we  have  set  us  down  to  read  these  gentle- 
men a  lecture  on  good  manners,  and  the 
essential   ideas  of  American  democracy. 
Nor  is  it  alone  for  their  benefit  that  we 
trouble  ourselves  enough  to  pen  an  article 
for  the  showing  up  of  as  grand  a  system  of 
assumption  and  "humbug"  as  ever  insult- 
ed an  honest  people. 

We  pretend  to  be  Americans,  and  to  be 
proud  of  the  relation  we  bear  to  our  gov- 
ernment   Citiiens.  of  a  free,  democratic 
government,  where  merit  and  truth  consti- 
tute  the    great   standards  of  worth,  we 
proudly  proclaim  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
old  world,  that  here  we  know  no  distinc- 
tions; no  such  thing  as  caste  and  class  are 
known,  and  we  are  here  '*free  and  equal." 
We  point  with  pride  to  our  Franklins,  our 
Fillmorcs,  our  George  Laws,  our  Casses. 
Ac,  &c.,  as  undeniable  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  equality.    We  con- 
tend that  every  man's  opinion  may  be  by 
him  freely  expressed ;  that  the  rights  of 
speech,  the  press,  and  the  conscience  shall 
not  be  trammeled;   in  plain  words,  that 
we  shall  be  protected  in  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature. 


Now,  in  America  there  are  hosts  of  men 
who  abide  in  this  faith.  It  expresses  th wr 
true  sentiments;  it  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  political  existence,  and  is  so 
recognized  by  law  and  by  public  opinion. 
And  one  would  think  that  a  heretic  to 
this  faith  would  not  be  tolerated  in  society. 
It  was  to  establish  this  free  union  of  con- 
federate states  upon  this  basis,  that  our 
worthy  sires  battled  through  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  American  Revolution.  Here 
in  this  virgin  soil  of  the  new  world,  "Lra- 
eety"  planted  her  standard,  and  hurled 
defiance  to  all  crafts  that  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  degradation  of  the  human  masaea. 
Here  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed  were 
invited  to  come  and  rest  safely  under  the 
protecting  shades  of  virtue,  patriotism  and 
truth. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  our  country  con- 
tains a  class  who,  forgetting  their  origin, 
and  the  lucky  adventures  by  which  their 
parents  enriched  themselves,  try  to  ape  the 
requirements  of  caste  and  class  as  read  of 
in  the  older  communities  of  Europe.  Vain 
toadyisto,  swelled  with  peacock  pride,  they 
strut  through  the  thoroughfares  of  Euro- 
pean cities,  too  ignorant  to  observe  them- 
selves ^he  laughing-«tock  of  men  of  sense, 
too  cjmceited  to  lower  themselves  to  their 
pr(>per  sphere,  and  in  their  ridiculous  at- 
tempts to  hide  the  head  of  the  goose,  show 
the  ears  of  the  ass.    The  self  importance 
of  such  people  is  positively  disguating  to 
the  common  peasants  of  Europe,  and  their 
"brag  and  swagger"  is  a  byword  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Liverpool;  from  the  halls 
of  the  Vatican  to  the  private  saloons  of 
Lloyda     These  people  try  to  import  the 
manners  and  customs  of  European  aristo- 
crats into  free  America,  and  for  their  pains 
occasionally  get  their  ruflSes  besmeared 
in  the  grease  and  anvil  dust  of  their  pro- 
genitors.   European  dress,  language,  vices 
and  follies,  are  in  high  repute  with  such, 
and  the  instances  are  not  a  few  in  which 
these  peacock  gentry  have  been  found  in 
the  heraldry  offices  in  searph  of  some  coat 
of  arms  by  which  to  show  their  affiinity 
to  the  upper  crust  of  the  European  states; 
nay,  more— there  are  a  few  foolish  enough 
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to  stick  these  relics  of  feudalism  on  their 
carriage  bodies,  and  now  and  then  to  their 
watch  seals.  In  private  they  think  them- 
selves made  of  clay  a  little  finer  than  com- 
mon men ;  that  their  blood  is  a  little  more^ 
scarlet,  and  that  their  tastes  are  a  little 
more  refined  In  short,  these  simple  peo- 
ple imagine  that  the  establishment  of  an 
aristocracy  in  the  United  States  is  a  possi- 
bility! Only  imagine  an  American  aris- 
tocracy I — a  democratic  oligarchy!  The 
thing  itself  is  absurd ;  it  is  an  insult  to 
our  Ameriaanism;  it  puts  to  shame  the 
republican  simplicity  of  such  men  as  Jef- 
ferson, Franklin,  Jackson,  Taylor,  and 
others.  It  is  a  strong  game  played  with  a 
weak  hand,  and  had  as  well  be  crushed 
now  as  at  any  future  time,  for  stopped  it 
vrill  be,  just  as  sure  as  virtue  and  truth 
are  more  excellent  than  vice  and  falsehood. 
Lawyers  are  much  abused,  but  as  there 
is  a  vital  loss  in  freedom,  and  a  horror  of 
slavery,  we  would  trust  the  keeping  of 
liberty  to  lawyers  rather  than  to  doctora 
Science  is  democratic  everywhere,  so  is 
virtue  and  truth  ;  but  will  any  one  point 
out  that  association  of  lawyers  which  has 
assumed  a  national  name,  and  sought  to 

erect  a  standard  of  legal  opinion  ?    It  can- 
not be  done. 

The  American  (f)  Medical  Association^ 
composed  largely  of  men  who  ape  £iun>- 
peanism,  has  attempted  to  fix  certain 
standards  of  belief,  and  like  the  Romish 
church,  to  anathematize  all  who  do  not  yield 
an  implicit  obedience  thereto.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  our  professio^h  has  become 
the  most  illiberal  and  tyrannical  branch  of 
American  society.  It  has  thwarted  the 
views  entertained  by  our  wise  and  patriot- 
ic sires, — it  has  led  to  division  and  discord 
— biased  the  judgment  of  the  physician, 
and  awakened  desires  which  ought  to  per- 
vade the  breasts  of  such  only  as  are  mon- 
archically  inclined.  It  has  driven  many  a 
good  man  out  of  the  profession,  lowered 
its  dignity,  perverted  the  ends  and  aims  of 
science,  and  given  a  loose  rein  to  the  most 
unenviable  of  human  passions.  It  has 
nursed  quackery,  sported  with  human  life, 
disgraced  our  claims  to  respectful  consid- 


eration, and  made  us  a  laughing  stock  for 
the  true  and  worthy  devotees  of  science 
everywhere.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civili- 
zation, a  lie  to  our  religion,  and  a  stigma 
upon  our  country.  We  repudiate  it  in  to- 
tik,  and  here  boldly  assert  that  there  is  but 
oAe  test  of  worth,  viz,  mmt,and  no  matter 
who  possesses  it,  he  is  the  equal  of  the 
highest  born,  and  the  superior  of  any 
crowned  head  in  Europe.  But  do  you  ask 
what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  Nashville 
medical  Journal?  We  answer,  much^« 
that  Journal  is  an  organ  of  that  disgrace- 
Ail  establishment,  and  serves  the  purposes 
of  its  members  most  admirably,  as  will  be 
seen  presently. 

Some  friend  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the 
Nashville  Medical  Journal  for  August, 
1857,  containing  an  article  on  the  247th 
page,  headed,  "Unprofessional  Practices," 
in  which  the  editor  pretends  to  answer 
some  letter  making  certain  inquiries ;  but 
we  give  the  article  entire,  together  with  a 
little  more  from  other  parts  of  the  same 
journal : 

"Ukprofessional  Praotioes. — We  are 
almost  every  week  receiving  letters  making 
inquiries  similar  to  those  below,  which  we 
copy  from  a  letter  (from  a  Southern  State), 
just  received. 

"Enquiry  1.  Does  the  Nashville  school 

receive  and  recognize  a  young  gentleman 

who  has  attended  one  course  of  lectures  at 

the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio  ?    Or,  in  other  words,  can  a  student 

graduate  in  your  school  next  winter  who 

attended  a  course  last  winter  in  the  above 

named  institution — ^he  being  well  qualified 
otherwise  ? 

"Answer.  No.  The  Nashville  school  does 
not  know  any  Medical  Institution  by  the 
title  mentioned. 

"Enq.  2d.  What  does  your  school  mean 
when  it  says,  that  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  the  applicant  must 
acknowledge  the  right  of  'the  Faculty  to 
revoke  it,  should  he  engage  in  irregular  or 
unprofessional  practices? 

"Ans.  It  means  what  it  says,  and  says 
what  it  means,  in  language  too  plain  to 
admit  of  simplification. 
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^*Enq.  3d.  What  do  you  ooneider  irreg 
ular  or  unprofessional  practices  ? 

'Mn*.  Whatever  the  code  of  Ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  consid- 
ers irregular  or  unprofessional  practices. 

"Enq.  4tL  Would  you  consider  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  graduated  in  your  school 
nrho  should  afterward  adopt  and  practice 
l^e  Eclectic  practicci  as  taught  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  acting 
un professionally  or  practicing  irregularly? 

^^Ans.  A  regular,  conscientious  practition- 
er gains  knowledge  from  all  sources,  not 
refusing  a  diamond  though  exhumed  fVom 
a  dung  hill.  Expansive  as  the  universe, 
his  circumference  is  everywhere,  his  center 
nowhere.  His  system  of  practice  is  the 
grand  aggregate  of  scientific  deductions 
and  the  enlightened  experience  of  the 
present  and  past  ages.  His  home  is  im- 
measurably above  the  miasmatic  medical 
isms,  tbe«e  ingenious  inventions  of  restless 
and  ambitious  spirits  which  have  disturbed 
the  profession  of  medicine  in  every  period 
of  its  history.  If  one  descend  from  the 
illimitable  heaven  of  professional  freedom 
to  be  nailed  to  an  ism,  even  by  a  star,  he 
forfeits  the  association  of  the  enlarged 
spirits  he  has  abandoned,  becomes  a  fix- 
ture— rooted  like  a  tree,  in  the  soil  of  his 
owner ;  is  a  slave  and  unfitted  for  mem- 
bership in  a  liberal  profession.  The  regu- 
lar physician  belongs  to  no  school,  to  no 
ism,  to  no  man — ^he  is  a  freeman.  Not  a 
Homoeopathist,  not  an  Eclectic,  not  a  Spir- 
itualist, not  a  Thomsonian — 

'No  pent  tip  Utica  bounds  his  view^ — 
he  is  a  Phvbigian.    To  be  more  he  can- 
not, to  be  less  he  will  not 

'*A  medical  man's  irregularity  consists  in 
making  himself  less  than  a  physician,  and 
his  unprofessional  practices  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  people  believe  he  is  more. 
The  true  physician  ignores,  scorns  and 
loathes  from  his  lofty  eminence  the  miser- 
able and  noisy  pretenders  who  are  jabber- 
ing about  schools  and  systems,  and  roots, 
and  calomel,  and  minerals,  and  v^etables, 
and  Eclecticism,  and  Homoeopathy,  and 
Thomsonianism,  and  Thermal  ism.  Hy- 
dropathy, and  Allopathy,  Aeropathy,  and 


Unapathy,  et  id  amne  genus.  We  say  the 
true  physician  ignores  these  term&  They 
never  escape  his  lipa 

"Being  sent  for  in  the  case  of  a  Northern 
illuminata  in  the  person  of  a  lady  sudden- 
ly seized  with  illness  at  one  of  our  hotels, 
immediately  upon  entering  her  room  she 
inquired  whether. we  were  an  Allopathist 
or  a  Homceopathist?  We  replied,  that  we 
did  not  belong  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  and 
did  not  unierstand  the  terms  employed  by 
politicians  in  referring  to  these  branches 
of  the  public  service.  She  stared  at  us  so 
wildly  as  to  betray  her  suspicion  of  our 
sanity.  We  recalled  her  to  herself  by  ask- 
ing if  Dr.  B.  had  been  sent  for  to  prescribe 
for  her?  'Well,*  said  she,  'I  must  know 
what  sort  of  a  physician  you  are  first' 
'Ah  I  but,  pardon  me,  madam,  you  must 
be  aware  that  you  can  only  learn  that  at 
the  last,  after  you  have  made  the  experi- 
ment 

''But  you  can  tell  me  first  to  what  party 
you  belong. 

"Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  do  not  belong 
to  any  party,  the  parties,  as  you  term 
them,  belong  to  me. 

"You  are  a  regular  then. 

"No  madam,  never  having  enlisted  nor 
nor  taken  any  bounty,  I  have  always  re- 
garded myself  a  volunteer, 

"Flease  tell  me  what  you  are. 

"I  am  a  physician,  at  your  service,  mad- 
am. 

"Of  what  school  ? 

"Of  the  medical  school,  madam. 

"What  do  you  give  your  patients  ? 

"Advice,  madam. 

"What  sort  of  medicine  ?  , 

"When  reduced  to  that  I  refer  them  to 
the  Apothecary. 

"Do  you  carry  in  your  pocket  a  little 
case  of  little  phials  filled  with  little  pilld, 
or  globulistic  medicaments  ? 

"Pardon  me,  madam,  I  am  not  an  apoth- 
ecary of  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  but 
only  a  physician.  Presuming  you  are  no 
lawyer,  and  assured  that  I  am  not  a  wit- 
ness on  the  stand,  but  only  a  physician,  I 
wish  you,  my  dear  madam,  a  very  pleas- 
ant morning." 
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He&urks  on  Quest  and  Answer  1.^ 
Here  clearly  was  a  gentleman  asking  a 
civil  question,  which,  from  a  gentleman, 
merited  at  least  a  civil  reply.  In  plain 
words,  the  student  asks,  if  a  young  man  of 
good  moral  character,  proper  literary  at- 
tainments, and  who  has  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  CiDcinnati,  can  graduate  in  the 
Kashville school?  Now,  is  not  that  polite, 
Cair,  and  in  good  faith  ?  Mark  the  answer: 
"No.  The  Nashville  school  does  not  know 
any  medical  institution  by  the  title  men- 
tioned." In  plain  English,  you  are  dis- 
graced and  damned;  you  are  anathema- 
tized and  cut  off,  because  you  were  fool 
enough  to  attend  a  medical  cpllege  where 
the  Professors  teach  that  it  is  every  man's 
right  to  think  and  act  for  himself— a  class 
of  men  who  deny  the  right  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  to'think  for  them — to 
place  gags  in  their  mouths,  and  dictate 
how  they  shall  cure  the  sick.  Now,  to  all 
this  we  say.  Bah  [  The  first  word  of  the 
answer  is  a  lie,  and  the  explanation  proves 
it.  We  wonder  if  Drs.  Bowling  and  Eve 
never  heard  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute? Did  they  never  see  our  published 
works,  our  journals,  our  catalogues,  etc.? 
Does  any  body  believe  it  ?  If  not,  how 
shall  we  explain  the  fact  of  so  many  of 
their  first-course  students  attending  their 
second  and  third  courses  here,  and  gradu- 
ating? Let  us  put  a  flea  in  your  eas,  Drs. 
Bowling  and  Eve :  Did  you  know  that  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  had  graduated 
hundreds  of  able  practitioners  long  before 
yours  had  an  existence?  Did  you  know 
^hat  our  college  is  established  by  spe- 
cial act  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  that 
over  eleven  thousand  persons  asked  for  its 
establishment,  while  your  own  is  but  the 
addenda  of  a  common  school  act,  and  en- 
joying no  advantages  over  any  seminary 
in  Ohio,  in  point  of  law  ?  Did  you  know 
that  we  have  had  a  vast  deal  more  patro- 
nage than  yourself?  and  again,  that  our 
institution  is  on  the  ad  eundem  list  of  all 
the  respectable  medical  eoUeges  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  our  students  are  admitted  ad 
eundem   gradwm  in  all   such.     Ahl  the 


truth  is,  somebody  about  Che  good  city  of 
Nashville  had  aspired  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  I 
Remarks  on  2d  Query  and  Answer, — 
Here,  again,  is  a  civil  question,  asked, 
as  it  appears,  in  all  candor;  but  observe 
the  bearishness  of  the  answer.  "What," 
says  tlie  student,  "is  meant  by  forcing  the 
student  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Nashville  sch(K)l  to  rescind 
the  honors  which  he  was  worthy  of  when 
receiving  his  degree  of  M.  D.?''  He  is  an- 
swered :  "It  means  what  it  says,  and  says 
what  it  means! "  Now  let  us  say  what  it 
does  mean.  It  means  that  when  a  young 
man  seeks  to  prepare  himself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  if  he  graduates  at  the  Nash- 
ville school,  he  must  lose  his  identity  as  a 
man,  and  become  a  serf  to  the  tyrannical 
laws  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion; that  he  must  no  longer  have  an  opin- 
ion of  his  own,  but  he  must  wear  the 
straight  jacket  of  "hunkerism,"  as  worn 
by  the  American  Medical  Association; 
that  reason  and  conscience,  truth  and  in- 
dependence, must  be  buried  under  the  as- 
sumed authority  of  the  American  Medical 
Association ;  that  if  he  dares  to  prescribe 
a  remedy  not  recommended  by  Wood  and 
Bache,  or  if  he  advertises  his  business 
through  the  public  press — if  he  does  his 
duty  to  humanity  and  himself— he  will  be 
excommunicated  and  anathematized  by 
the  American  Medical  Association !  That 
is  the  meaning,  and  in  language  plain  as 
it  can  be  written.  We  honor  dignity  in 
the  medical  profession,  but  if  that  dignity 
is  to  be  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  inde- 
pendence, the  right  of  private  judgment, 
virtue  and  honesty,  then  we  say,  away 
with  your  dignity.  Besides,  we  deny  the 
right  of  any  body  of  men,  aping  the  con- 
servatism and  tyrannies  of  Europe,  to 
place  fetters  on  American  society. 

Remarks  on  3d  Query  and  Answbr.^- 
"What  do  you  consider  cause  for  expul- 
sion?" T^  answer  caps  the  climax  1— 
"Whatever  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  considers 
irregular  or  unprofessional  practices."  The 
Faculty  of  the  Nashville  school,  then,  hare 
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no  opinions  and  rules  of  their  own :  what- 
ever their  oracle  says  they  abide  by. 
Shame  upon  any  American  gentleman, 
pretending  to  a  love  of  individual  liberty, 
who  would  make  such  an  admission  I  The 
hand  should  be  palsied  in  writing  such  a 
blighting  confession  of  perfect  nonentity. 
No  honest,  honorable  man,  who  has  a  cor* 
rect  idea  of  American  character,  would 
make  such  an  admission. 

Hemares  on  4th  Query  axd  Answer. — 
"Would  you  consider  a  gentleman  who  had 
graduated  in  the  Nashville  college,  who 
should  afterward  practice  the  Eclectic 
practice,  as  taught  in  tlie  Cincinnatt  Med- 
ical Institute,  acting  unprofessionally,  or 
practicing  irregularly?"  This  was  a 
stumper;  it  forced  the  gentlemanly  editors 
of  the  Nashville  Journal  to  the  mark. 
Bead  how  they  have  answered  it:  "A  reg- 
ular, conscientious  practitioner  gains  know- 
ledge Irom  all  sources."  That  is  what  we 
call  stealing  our  thunder,  as  Gen.  Cass 
would  say.  Is  not  that  the  meaning  of 
word  ^^Ecleetic  P  Now,  sirs,  show  us  your 
hands,  and  if  there  is  hair  in  their  palms, 
we'll  recognize  your  honesty.  But  listen 
a  little  further :  "His  system  of  practice  is 
the  grand  aggregate  of  scientific  deductions, 
and  the  enlightened  experience  of  the  pre- 
sent and  past  age&  His  home  is  immea- 
surably above  the  miasmatic  medical  isms, 
these  ingenious  inventions  of  restless  and 
ambitious  spirits,  which  have  disturbed 
the  profession  of  medicine  in  every  period 
of  its  history.  If  one  descend  from  this 
illimitable  heaven  of  professional  freedom, 
to  be  nailed  to  an  ism,  even  by  a  star,  he 
forfeits  the  association  of  the  enlarged 
spirits ;  he  has  abandoned,  becomes  a  fix- 
ture, rooted  like  a  tree  in  the  soil  of  his 
owner;  is  a  slave,  unfitted  for  membership 
in  a  liberal  profession." 

This  to  us  sounds  very  much  as  if  it  had 
been  written  by  an  Eclectic  physician ;  but 
as  it  was  not,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  the  writer,  ashamed  of  th«  mercenary 
character  and  ignorance  of  a  large  body  of 
his  professional  associates,  was  endeavoi^ 
ing  to  wash  his  hands  from  their  sins.  But 
let  any  honest,  unprejudiced  physician  see 


f  this  description,  free  and  conscientious, 
s  compatible  with  the  ethics  of  the  Amer- 
can  Medical  Association.  Let  them  ask 
f  it  is  a  "liberal"  association,  meting  out 
to  the  meritorious  only  their  honors. 

"A  medical  man's  irregularity  consists 
in  making  himself  less  than  a  physician, 
and  his  unprofessional  practices  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  people  believe  he  is 
more."     Amen  I    If  this  is  your  faith, Dr& 
Bowling  and  Eve,  why  not  act  on  it  ?   We 
think  that  man  the  best  physician  who  is 
most  successful  in  curing    disease.     No 
matter  how  it  is  done,  if  he  relieves  the 
aches  and  pains  of  humanity,  prolongs  life, 
and  restores  the  sufferer  to  health,  he  is  a 
good  physician.     Now,  Doctors,  let  us  de- 
fine the  quack :  a  man  who  pretends  that 
he  can  do  what  he  knows  he  cannot;  who 
gets  false  certificates  and  publishes  them; 
who  cares  not  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
so  he  but  be  able  to  get  the  money  of  those 
who  may  be  afl3icted.     His  knowledge  of 
medical  science  is  superficial;  self  interest 
weighs  down  the  sense  of  duty  he  owes  to 
his  fellow  men ;  and  when  he  uses  secret 
remedies,  and  withholds  them  from  the 
profession.    A  man  need  not  be  a  quack 
simply  because  he  advertises  his  business; 
we  think  Dr.  Eve  has  rather  a  long  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nashville  Medical  Journal 
for  August,  1857,  pp.  81  to  92.     Do  not 
attempt  to  get  us  to  believe  it  is  not  a  per- 
sonal puff,  for  the  thing  is  quite  apparent, 
and  we  do  not  object  to  it,  because  if  J>r. 
Eve  has  done  what  he  reports,  it  is  but 
right  that  the  world  should  know  it;  but, 

gentlemen,  do  not  attempt  to  bamboozle 
us. 

As  to  the  ethics  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  we  beg  to  inquire  if  it  has 
any  ?  Asa  body  we  deny  that  it  baa  any. 
It  has  certain  rules^  by  which  the  thing  is 
held  together,  but  we  seriously  doubt  if 
one-third  of  the  members  know  what  they 
are.  And  that  the  Nashville  college 
should  attempt  to  execute  such  monstrous 
rules  on  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession, we  are  really  surprised,  since  few 
could  be  induced  to  enter  the  trap  thus  set 
for  them.    And  as  to  a  medical  education, 
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we  Buppose  that  any  one  desiring  Allo- 
pathic instruction  would  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, Richmond,  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  various  little  concerns  at  various 
other  points,  instead  of  attempting  t^  get 
the  highest  honors  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  Nashville  college. 

The  truth  is,  young  men  about  entering 
the  medical  profession  are  getting  their 
eyes  open  to  the  fact,  that  Eclecticism  is 
not  synonymous  with  quackery;  but  that 
our  course  of  instruction  is  the  most  thor- 
ough of  any  institution  in  the  country; 
that  we  not  only  teach  all  that  is  known 
to  any  old  school,  but  much  that  is  known 
only  to  Eclectic  practitioners.  Nay,  not 
only  is  this  fact  becoming  apparent  to  the 
young  men  in  the  profession,  but  the  older 
men  thereof  are  falling  into  our  way  of 
thinking.  Our  remedies  are  being  sold  to 
them  in  large  quantities,  and  we  here  pre- 
dict that  in  ten  years  they  will  use  most 
of  OUT  remedies,  and  that  mercury,  arsenic, 
tartar  emetic,  blood-letting,  etc,  will  be 
regarded  as  relics  of  the  past 

Again,  what  right  has  any  college  or 
faculty  in  America  to  assume  the  title  of 
*^Endn€fUy  per  sef*  Does  the  Nashvelle 
school  claim  this?  Gentlemen,  we  fear 
that  you  have  miscalculated  your  powers; 
that  you  are  in  the  wrong  country  to  sue- 
cessfblly  humbug  the  people;  and  we  now 
aay,  once  for  all,  that  we  will  compare  re- 
sults of  practice  with  yon  any  day;  that 
we  will  put  system  against  system,  princi- 
ple against  principle,  and  promise  to  prove 
that  if  quackery  is  attached  to  either  the 
Eclectic  or  the  Allopathic  system,  it  will 
be  to  yours.  Pray,  in  what  do  we  differ  ? 
In  this:  in  place  of  using  certain  mineral 
poisons,  as  mercury,  lead,  gold,  arsenic, 
&a,  we  substitute  vegetable  remedies 
which  we  know  to  be  less  dangerous  and 
equally  as  efficient;  in  place  of  bleeding, 
we  use  other  appliances  for  equalizing  the 
circulation ;  and  in  place  of  swearing  men 
to  foUow  this  or  that  plan^  we  leave  them 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  judgments, 
and  we  call  them  good  physicians  as  they 


can  cure  the  sick.  Now,  Drs.  Bowling 
and  Eve,  do  you  know  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute? 
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Below  we  present  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  this  association,  and  in  so  doing 
we  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  shall 
be  happy  to  see  other  than  Ohio  physicians 
present  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Virginia,  are  contiguous  States,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  see  as  many  physicians 
from  those  States  present  as  can  find  it 
convenient  to  leave  their  business.  This 
association  was  organized  and  first  met  in 
the  hall  of  the  Eclectic  M^ical  Institute, 
Cincinnati,  in  1853. 

The  meeting  for  this  year  will  take  place 
in  the  same  hall  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 16th,  1857,  apd  we  think  we  may  pro- 
mise ourselves  ''a  good  time  in  this  re- 
union." Nothing  can  be  more  desirable 
than  to  cultivate  a  friendly  lacquainta nee 
in  our  profession.  We  meet  for  mutual 
improvement  and  a  general  consultation 
on  all  medical  topics,  and  we  trust  that 
this  will  not  be  less  interesting  and  in- 
structive than  the  sessions  heretofore  held. 
Let  our  friends  and  the  profession  exert 
themselves  to  be  present  on  the  16th  of 
December. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

For  the  better  organization  of  the  Ec- 
lectic Physicians  of  Ohio,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  general  cause  of  Eclecticism,  it 
is  deemed  proper  to  organize  a  State  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Association. 

The  Eclectic  Physicians  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  therefore,  organize  themselves  into  a 
State  Association,  and  adopt  the  following 
Constitution  and  By-Laws: 

Art.  I.  The  Society  shall  be  known  as 

the  Ohio  State  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Abt.  2.  This  Association  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  usual  Parliamentary  rules, 
and  shall  have  the  power  of  adopting  sucli 
measures,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  proper. 
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Art.  3.  The  officers  of  thia  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice 
Presidents,  one  Recording  Secretary,  one 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer, 
who  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  apper- 
taining to  their  respective  offices,  and 
who  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  for  the  general 
management  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  all  business  not  delegated 
to  special  committees. «  These  officers  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  annually,  at  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art.  4.  There  shall  also  be  committees 
of  three  each,  on  the  following  branches 
of  Medical  Science,  viz:  Theory  and 
Practice,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Materia 
Medica,  Medical  Bgtony,  and  Pharmacy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Medical  Sta- 
tistics, who  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  President  of  this  Association,  and  who 
shall  receive  from  the  members  of  this 
Association,  and  from  all  friends  of  Medi- 
cal Heform,  on  their  respective  branches, 
all  interesting  cases,  discoveries,  improve- 
ments, suggestions,  and  other  useful  mat- 
ter in  relation  to  Medical  Heform,  and  who 
shall  annually  report  the  same  to  this  As- 
sociation. 

Art.  5.  The  Association  shall  meet 
and  hold  their  meetings  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  appointed  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

Art.  6.  No  alteration,  amendment,  or 
addition  can  be  made  to  this  Constitution, 
except  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Art.  7.  All  Eclectic  Physicians  residing 
within  the  State  may  become  members  by 
signing  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
this  Association.  And  Physicians  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  State  may  become 
corresponding  members  by  complying  with 
the  same  regulations. 

BT-LAWS. — Article  L 

Seot.  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  this 
Association  shall  be  held  at  such  proper 
times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  upon  by 
this  Association. 


Sect.  2.  The  President  may  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Association  when  he 
shall  deem  its  interests  to  require  it,  or  if 
twenty  resident  members  shall  petition  for 
the  same. 

Sbot.  3.  Twenty  resident  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Article  IL — Officers. 

Sbwt.  1.  The  President  shall  preside  and 
enforce  a  due  observance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  appoint  committees  and 
see  that  they  perform  their  duties,  give  the 
casting  vote,  sign  all  official  documents, 
and  perform  all  other  duties  customary 
for  such  an  officer  to  perform. 

Sect.  2.  Ihe  Vice  President  shall  assist 
the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, and  shall  preside  in  his  absence. 

Sect.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall 
keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
meeting,  notify  officers  of  their  appoint- 
ments, and  state  their  duties,  certify  to  all 
official  acts  requiring  the  same,  receive  in- 
itiation fees,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the 
treasurer,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  {HTOperly  required  of  him. 

Sect.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary 
shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Association,  and  report  at  the  regular 
meetings  such  parts  as  may  be  of  import- 
ance to  the  Association. 

SfiOT.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  the  Association  and  pay  all 
bills  endorsed  by  the  President  and  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  make  a  full  report 
of  the  condition  of  ihe  treasury  at  each 
meeting. 

Article  IIL 

Sect.  L  The  initiation  lee  shall  be  one 
dollar. 

Sect.  2.  Vacancies  in  office  shall  be 
filled,  "ad  interim"  by  the  President 
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HISTORY  OF  ECLECTICISM. 


Owing  to  some  inadvertence,  we  have 
mislaid  the  fifth  chapter  of  Bickley's  Hia> 
tory  of  Eclecticism,  which  ought  to  have 
appeared  in  this  number.    We  hope  to 
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find  it  in  time  for  our  next  Prof.  Bicklej 
authorizes  us  to  say  to  those  who  have 
already  ordered  the  work,  that  they  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  him  their  ad- 
dresses, as  many  of  their  letters  came  to 
hand  during  his  severe  illness  in  the  spring, 
and  their  names  are  now  lost  The  money 
will  be  returned  to  such  as  ordered  the 
work,  upon  the  reception  of  their  addresses. 
The  state  of  his  health  does  not  warrant 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  at  pre- 
sent, but  it  will  appear  regularly  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal 


PAINFS  EPITOME  OF  AMERICAN 
ECLECTIC  PRACTICE. 


At  no  time  since  the  settlement  of  our 
country,  has  the  field  of  medical  reform 
been  so  clearly  defined  as  at  the  present 
moment  Never  were  the  bulwarks  of 
exclusive  systems  so  shattered  and  palpa- 
bly weak  as  to-day ;  nor  did  we  ever  be- 
fore see  the  people  so  eager  to  lend  their 
assistance  in  strangling  those  mighty  er- 
rors, which,  for  ages,  have  been  impose^ 
on  them  by  a  profession  which  has  been 
tutored  to  assume  the  control  of  medical 
opinion,  and  which  has  set  up  for  itself 
the  grand  prerogative  of  fixing  a  standard 
of  faith  and  practice.  Without  denying 
that  our  profession  has  always  contained, 
here  and  there,  a  true  ^sculapian,  we 
must  beg  to  coincide  with  the  very  popu- 
lar belief,  that  knavery  has  too  often  in- 
truded upon  the  rights  of  medicine,  in 
blindly  clinging  to  opinion  for  mere  anti- 
quity's sake.  Such  a  course  of  belief  and 
thought  was  more  adapted  to  the  aristo- 
cratic ages,  than  to  that  new  state  of  soci- 
ety which  we  denominate  democratic. 
Then,  whatever  had  the  stamp  of  age  upon 
it,  was  sure  to  pass  into  establishment  and 
practice,  without  doubt  or  comment;  now, 
the  same  stamp  of  age,  is  a  aufificient  cause 
for  calling  in  question  the  infallibility 
thereof.  This  is  true  in  medicine  as  well 
as  in  religion,  politics,  law  or  mechanics. 
Nothing  should  be  regarded  as  established, 


until  we  can  confidently  say  that  progres- 
sion has  been  stopped  by  the  attainment 
of  perfection.  As  the  mind  shakes  ofiT  the 
chains  of  usage  and  custom,  and  strikes 
out  in  the  unexplored  field  of  undiscovered 
truth,  it  will  oflen  find  itself  confronted  by 
the  sharp  angles  of  errors  grown  grey  in 
the  service  of  the  destroying  angel.  The 
science  of  life,  though  made  up  of  very 
many  parts,  is  nevertheless  a  unit :  disar- 
range one  part  of  its  machinery,  and  all 
will  be  correspondingly  affected.  By  all 
this  we  mean,  that  the  progress  and  ana- 
ly ticism  of  to-day  had  its  rise  with  the  re- 
formation set  on  foot  by  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon.  The  tide  of  free  thought  rolled 
westward,  and  developed  the  American 
revolution.  That  revolution  gave  a  char- 
ter to  free  thought,  and  has  led  to  the 
progress  we  see,  turn  wheresoever  we  will. 
In  all  branches  of  human  industry,  in  all 
fields  of  thought,  in  all  human  pursuits, 
the  results  have  been  most  astonishing. 
In  medicine,  the  revolution  has  been  most 
complete  and  triumphant  New  systems 
have  risen  upon  the  fall  of  the  old ;  but, 
as  is  too  oflen  the  case,  the  revolutionists 
have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  so 
that  were  there  no  intermediate  conserva- 
tism to  guide  and  direct  this  new  order  of 
things,  it  would  be  very  questionable  whe- 
ther society  had  gained  any  thing  by  the 
change.  The  one-ideaism  of  certain  par- 
ties is  equally  as  foreign  to  the  perfection 
of  the  sciences,  as  that  more  universal  and 
delicate  blending  of  truth  and  error  which 
we  observe  in  old  medicine.  The  same 
laws  governing  the  science  of  politics  are 
found  to  apply  to  the  sciences  in  general 
The  French  revolutionists,  though  they 
committed  many  sad  mistakes,  neverthe- 
less removed  the  scoria  from  the  face  of 
society,  and  prepared  men  to  look  dispas- 
sionately on  the  horrible  system  which 
they  had  before  tolerated.  So,  while  the 
medical  reformers  have  not  always  acted 
wisely,  they  have  indubitably  shown  the 
horrors  of  old  physic 

A  mean  between  the  two  extremes  has 
always  been  most  desirable;  but  from 
whence  should  we  expect  that  mean  7  Cer- 
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tainly  not  from  oM  Phyaic,  for  prejudice 
had  blinded  ita  eves ;  not  fVom  new  one- 
ideaisms,  for  they  were  too  contracted  and 
circumscribed  to  look  abroad  in  the  vast 
domain  of  discovery.  But  could  some 
conservative  body  —  some  intermediate 
link  between  these  medical  antipodes — set 
calmly  and  dispassionately  in  judgment 
on  the  writings  and  doings  of  both  the  old 
and  new,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
winnowing^  a  siftmg  out,  and  the  retention 
of  the  worthy  and  truthful  Such  a  school 
of  conservatism  is  that  of  Eclecticism;  its 
founders  deserve  all  praise  for  siding  with 
neither  the  old  or  the  new,  but  for  adopt- 
ing that  which  was  true  and  worthy  from 
all,  and  for  the  liberal  spirit  which  they 
manifested  in  giving  to  each  all  the  credit 
deserved.  This  school,  then,  is  the  umpire 
in  medicine ;  it  scrutinizes,  tests  and  dem- 
onstrates. It  examines  theories,  strips 
them  of  their  sophistry,  and  applies  to 
practice  that  which  is  purely  truthful  and 
positive.  In  materia  medica,  it  does  not 
80  much  present  new  remedies,  as  it  pre- 
sents old  ones  in  new  forms,  stripped  of 
their  inertness,  and  applied  on  correct  the- 
ory. Itijs  not  pretended  that  American 
Eclecticism  is  perfect,  any  more  than  it  is 
contended  that  American  Democracy  is 
perfect  While  democracy  confers  very 
many  blessings  on  the  great  mass,  it  also 
introduces  many  evils  of  which  the  old  or- 
der of  things  was  ignorant  So,  while  Ec- 
lecticism aseerta,  in  the  majesty  of  truth, 
the  right  of  every  man  to  think  and  act  for 
himself,  governed  by  right  reason,  it  also 
grants  a  license  for  much  error.  But,  as 
we  hope  that  time  and  experience  will  rec- 
tify our  political  errors,  so  we  think  they 
will  enable  us  to  circumvent  the  errors  in- 
cident to  Eclecticism. 

If  Eclecticism  is  right — if  the  principle 
is  founded  in  true  philosophy — if  the  inter- 
ests of  man  demand  its  adoption — what, 
then,  is  the  plain  duty  of  all  truth-loving 
physicians?  Simply  to  educate  the  people 
thereto.  This  can  be  done  effectually  only 
by  the  publication  of  books.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been 
written  many  fine  essays  on  the  subject  of  ^ 


Eclecticism.  Between  the  work  of  Beach 
and  Paine's  Epitome,  the  leap  is  long,  yet 
in  every  part  the  connection  has  been 
maintained  by  the  regular  publication  of 
many  able  journals,  and  heavy  tomes, 
which  do  credit  not  only  to  Eclectic  au- 
thors, but  to  the  American  press.  King, 
Jones,  Newton,  Bickley,  Massie,  Powell, 
Morrow,  Calkins,  Buchanan,  and  others, 
are  well  known  authors  who  have  labored 
in  the  interspace  referred  to. 

Without  referring  to  all  those  great 
works  which  constitute  the  literature  of  the 
Eclectic  medical  profession,  or  even  enter- 
ing into  a  minute  exposition  of  the  great 
principles  of  Eclectic  practice,  we  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
work  IB  hand.  It  will  not  be  supposed 
that  Prof.  Paine  has  attempted  to  displace 
tlie  works  of  Newton  and  Powell,  of  Jones, 
Morrow,  and  Beach ;  the  name  guards  him 
against  such  a  supposition,  but  he  has  en- 
deavored, in  a  small  space,  to  present  some 
of  the  more  important  features  of  the  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  neat  little  volume  of  some 
400  pages,  gotten  up  in  the  best  style  of 
the  printer's  art,  and  is  published  by  H. 
Cowperthwait  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  author  in  his  preface  says:  "It  is 
designed  as  a  note-book  for  the  profession, 
in  which  is  recorded  many  valuable  facts 
relative  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  as  an  assistant  to  the  stu- 
dent in  his  medical  acquirement;  also,  as 
a  guide  to  domestic  practice  for  families. 
My  object,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
has  been  to  record,  in  a  condensed  form, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  true  relative  to  the 
present  condition   of  practical  medicine, 
and  to  give  the  American  Eclectic  treat- 
ment of  disease,  which  has  proved  so  sig- 
nally successful  in  my  hand&     Also  to  en- 
able the  public  to  judge  more  correctly  of 
the  respective  merits  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  medicine." 

Prof.  Paine  opens  his  work  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  nine  prominent  principles, 
and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  denounced  by  the  Allopathic 
school  of  practitioners  upon  the  same  ba£is 
that  was  employed  by  their  brothers  in  de- 
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nouDcing  Harvey  for  preaching  the  idea 
of  the  circulation.  He  shows  how  Pare 
waa  denounced  by  his  contemporaries  for 
using  the  ligature  to  tie  an  artery;  how 
cinchona  was  denounced  because  it  was  in- 
troduced by  a  Jesuit;  how  lady  Mon- 
tague was  opposed  by  the  Faculty  when 
she  attempted  to  introduce  inoculation; 
how  Jenner  was  ridiculed  for  introducing 
vaccination;  how  Mondini  was  persecuted 
by  the  profession  for  attempting  to  estab- 
lish the  utility  of  dissecting  the  human- 
body.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  the  use  of 
ipecacuanha,  matico  and  lobelia  were  op 
posed.  Passing  from  these  instances,  the 
author  enters  into  a  very  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained  by  physicians 
of  eminence  in  all  agea  He  begins  with 
Centaur  Chiron,  who  was  the  father  of 
.£8culapiu8,  whom  the  Greeks,  Asiatics, 
and  Africans,  worshipped  as  a  god.  Hip- 
pocrates is  shown  to  have  been  the  first 
medical  reformer,  and  that  while  his  sys- 
tem was  necessarily  imperfect,  the  prac- 
tice of  Eberle  and  his  followers  iu  the 
present  day  has  advanced  but  little  beyond 
what  was  achieved  by  this  old  prince  of 
doctors.  Our  author  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  some  of  the  evils  and  errors  of 
bloodletting,  salivation,  &c.,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  reproduced  here,  for 
want  of  space.  The  Professor  goes  on  to 
enumerate  some  eighteen  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  those  who  desire  to  render 
medicine  more  positive  and  scientifia 
These  principles  are  within  themselves  of 
intrinsic  merit,  and  to  their  adoption 
we  eay,  amen!  After  some  examination 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  other  sys- 
tems of  medicine,  we  are  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  antidotes  to  poisons,  which 
will  be  found  beneficial  to  practitioners. 
In  a  condensed,  though  remarkably  clear 
style,  we  have  next  an  epitome  of  practice 
in  a  few  of  the  more  important  diseases, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  studies  of 
the  student  These  principles  are  not  new 
to  our  readers,  or  we  should  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  present  some  of  them.  At  page 
295  commences  a  list  of  some  of  our  lead- 


ing remedies,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  book.  Indeed  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  to  give  a 
true  idea  of  the  character  of  our  promi- 
nent remedies,  space  is  required;  however. 
Prof  Paine  has  done  as  much  as  could  be 
done  in  the  space  before  him.  Under  the 
head  "Diflferent  Systems  of  Practice,"  we 
have  an  abstract  of  Allopathic  practice, 
which,  however,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
some  of  its  horrible  results;  after  which 
there  is  a  general  showing  up  of  that  pre- 
cious humbug,  Homoeopathy.  We  say 
humbug,  because  we  do  not  even  believe 
ita  advocates  can  possibly  entertain  faith  as 
to  its  efficiency  in  the  removal  of  disease. 
Hahnemann  gives  the  formulas  for  pre- 
paring their  medicines :  Take  one  grain 
of  mercury  (e.g.),  put  it  in  a  mortar,  add 
thirty-three  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  stir 
with  a  spatula,  and  then  triturate  «tx  min- 
utes. Scrape  up  four  minutes,  and  tritu- 
rate again  six  minutes.  Scrape  again,  add 
thirty*three  grains  more  of  sugar  of  milk, 
triturate  another  six  minutes,  and  scrape 
up  fouTf  tlien  add  another  thirty-three 
grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  which  you  can 
rub  and  scrape  for  ten  minutes  more. 
You  then  have  a  medicine  which  is  the 
hundredth  of  itself;  you  are  to  mark  this 
1-100,  which  denotes  it  to  be  of  the  first  po- 
tency. You  then  obtain  the  second  poten- 
cy by  taking  one  grain  of  this  first  potency, 
and  after  a  similar  manipulation,  adding 
thirty-three  grains  to  one  for  three  times, 
which,  when  properly  triturated,  you  mark 
1-10000.  To  get  the  third  potency  you  take 
one  grain  of  the  second,  and  add  thereto, 
as  in  the  former  instances,  ninety-nine 
grains  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  mark 
your  powder  1-100,000,  that  is,  in  plain 
English,  one  grain  of  mercury  to  one  ndU- 
ion  of  sugar  of  milk.     Hahnemann  says : 

''From  the  millionth  degree  of  tritura- 
tion, the  dilutions  in  the  various  degrees 
may  be  chained  by  dissolving  these  tritu- 
rated substances  in  alcohol  or  water.  Chem- 
istry is  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  that, 
all  substances,  after  having  been  triturated 
up  to  the  millionth  degree,  can  be  dissolv- 
ed in  either  alcohol  or  water.  Sugar  of 
milk  cannot  be  dissolved  in  pure  alcohol ; 
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this  is  the  reason  why  the  first  dilution 
ehonld  be  composed  of  one-half  water,  and 
one-half  alcohol.  To  one  grain  of  the 
millionth,  you  add  fiily  drops  of  distilled 
water,  and  turn  the  vial  several  times 
around  its  axis ;  by  this  means  the  sugar 
of  milk  becomes  dissolved :  then,  you  Md 
fifty  drops  of  good  alcohol,  and  shake  the 
vial  twice,  first  carrying  the  arm  up  and 
then  down.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  vial 
should  be  filled  with  the  solution," 

Again  he  says : — 

"Frequent  observation  has  convinced  me 
that  it  is  better  to  shake  the  vial  twice  on- 
ly, in  order  to  develop  the  medicinal  vir^ 
tue  of  the  drug  just  enough  to  effect  the 
disease  in  a  proper  manner.  By  shaking 
the  vial  ten  times,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  oi 
doing,  the  proportion  between  the  progress- 
ively developed  intensity  of  action  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  drug,  and  the 
decree  of  potency,  were  destroyed.  The 
object  of  the  dynamizing  process,  is  to  de- 
velop the  intensity  of  action  of  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  drug,  at  the  same 
time  as  that  action  is  reduced  to  a  milder 
tone.  Two  shakes  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  due  proportion  between  these  two 
effects." 

Now,  thou  man  of  science,  can  you  de- 
ny the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  ar- 
rived ?  Was  the  necromantic  medicine  of 
the  dark  ages  more  absurd  than  this  ?  The 
first  attenuation  of  homoeopathic  medicines 
is  really  as  powerful  as  any  medicines  in 
use.  Suppose  it  be  strychnine.  To  one 
and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  there  will  be 
found  one  grain  of  strychnine.  But  of 
the  12th  attenuation  not  so ;  in  this  degree 
we  have  one  grain  to  a  body  of  alcohol 
six  times  as  large  as  the  Mediteranean 
Sea !  Suppose  you  drop  one  grain  of  tar- 
ter emetic  in  the  center  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  allow  it  time  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  in  all  its  waters,  still  this  mixture 
would  be  stronger  than  their  13th  attenu- 
ation I  There  is  a  very  poisonous  sub- 
stance cast  out  from  the  human  body,  call- 
ed urea,  with  the  nature  of  which  all 
physicians  are  acquainted.  Now,  should 
any  one  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  urinate 
at  Pittsburg,  he  would  destroy,  on  homoso- 
pathic  principles,  all  the  people  of  all  the 
towns  between  the  AUeghenies  and  the 
Balize !  Does  any  one  pretend  to  believe 
that  such  mixtures  are  potent  in  the  re- 


moval of  disease  ?  No  sane  man  believes 
it  And  yet,  from  this  same  extreme  of 
homoQopathy,  the  Eclectics  have  gained 
some  valuable  truths;  they  have  taught  us 
the  power  of  the  system  to  expel  disease 
when  the  physician  pursues  a  "masterly 
in  activity."  That  a  grain  of  quicksilver 
will  prove  more  efficient  in  its  work  of  ir- 
ritation if  rubbed  up  with  one  hundred 
grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  than  when  given 
alone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  irrita- 
tion may  not  be  as  intense,  but  it  will  be 
more  general  But  the  worst  feature  in 
homoeopathic  practice,  is  that  their  medi* 
cines  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be— 
they  are  often  exceedingly  strong — concen- 
trations of  the  most  powerful  agents,  and 
we  believe  that  few  homoeopathic  physi- 
cians would  think  of  employing  medicines 
reduced  to  the  12th  attenuation.  The  rest 
of  Prof  Paine's  book  is  devoted  to  hydro- 
pathy, chrono-thermalism,  some  observa- 
tions on  fever,  and  a  glossary.  The  work 
taken  as  a  whole,  deserves  patronage,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  meet  with  a  wide  cir- 
culation. 


^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^ 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 


Cincinnati  has  been  very  healthy  this 
summer  and  fall,  and  we  trust  will  so  con- 
tinue this  winter.  In  fact,  the  city  has 
never  been  nnhealthy,  except  during  the 
prevalenoe  of  some  epidemic  Medical 
students  visiting  the  city,  therefore,  need 
have  no  apprehensiona  Last  winter  we 
had  some  small-pox  in  the  city,  but  this 
has  entirely  disappeared,  we  hope  to  return 
no  more,  as  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Board  of  Health  are  now  very  perfect 


COOK'S  SURGERY. 


In  our  next  ifisuc,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
present  a  critical  notice  of  this  work, which 
came  to  hand  too  late  for  notice  in  this 
number.  Besides,  before  we  can  speak 
knowingly  of  a  book,  we  must  have  read  it 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  UNION  ECLEC- 
TIC MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


By  Boroe  mail  failare,  the  following  pro- 
oeedingfi  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  an 
earlier  insertion : 

FoRKSTViLLB,  0.,  July  11,  1857. 

Union  Eclectic  Medical  Society  met 
pursuant  to  adjournment  J.  S.  Martin, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  read 
and  corrected  to  read  as  follows : 

Excoriatum  of  ike  Neck. — Case  reported 
by  Dr.  Martin.  Had  used  iodide  of  potas- 
sa  398,  aqua  JJj;  gave  gtts  viij  three 
times  a  day,  and  increased  gtts  iij  a  day 
nntil  gtts  zvj  were  given  each  day. 

Note. — ^The  above  was  incorrectly  pub- 
lished in  the  June  No.  of  the  College 
Journal  of  Medicine.  (Secretary.) 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Kelly,  the  minutes 
were  adopted  as  corrected. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Ridgway  read  an  interestmg 
report  on  surgery,  reciting  several  interest- 
ing cases  as  treated  by  himself.  Report 
placed  on  file. 

Brmchocele  or  Goiter. — Prof  Kelly  made 
some  interesting  remarks  concerning  the 
peculiarities  of  this  disease.  His  treatment 
consisted  as  follows:  Apply  locally  the 
irritating  plaster.  Give  internally  the 
com.  syr.  stillingia  and  iodide  of  potassa 
alternated  with  tinct  muriate  of  iron. 

Dr.  Ingalls  remarked  that  he  also  used 
the  comp.  syr.  stillingia  and  iodide  of  pot- 
assa internally;  and  externally  he  had 
used  the  iodine  ointment,  and  had  found 
it  an  ezc^ent  article. 

Go$t&rrhea. — Dr.  Ingalls  gave  the  follow- 
ing as  his  treatment: 

9f  Senecia, 

Hydrastin  aa         grs  vig. 
Iodide  of  potassa  grs  xxx  M. 

Divide  in  powders  vj.  Give  one  three 
times  a  day. 

Dr.  Ridgway  said  he  generally  used  a 
solution  of  zinci  sulphas  as  an  injection. 

Dr.  Martin  stated  he  generally  uses 
balaam  copaiba  and  sweet  spir.  of  nitre. 
Prescribed  bathing  in  all  cases  of  this 
oharacter. 


Prof  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Censors,  reported  the  name  of  J.  H.  Day, 
M.  D.,  as  duly  qualified  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society. 

On  motion,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
by  signing  the  constitution. 

Syphilis. — Several  cases  reported  by  Dr 
Ridgway,  accompanied  by  interesting  in- 
formation  in   regard  to  its  treatjnent — 
Generally  uses  the  following  : 

Ijc  Cloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  grs.  ij. 
Syr.  prunis  virginica,  f3  iij. 

Give  fj  j  three  times  a  day. 

In  one  case  reported,  used  the  following 
locally : 

Ijc  Nit  acid, 
Tinct  opii, 

Tinct  aconite,  aa  fS  j. 
Aqua  rosflB,  fj  vj. 

Apply  with  equal  parts  of  honey  to  the 

throat  as  a  gargle. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ingalls,  the  Society 

adjourned  to  1}  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Aftbbnook  Sbssiov,  1}  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
President  in  the  chair. 

Prof  Kelly  reported  the  names  of  Dra* 
Gerard,  Woodruff,  and  Benjamin  F.  Slye, 
as  suitable  persons,  and  qualified  to  become 
members  of  this  Society,  and  offered  a 
motion  for  their  acceptance,  which  was 
adopted. 

Dr.  Marsh  then  read  an  essay  upon 
invermination  or  worms,  giving  symptoms, 
treatment,  &c ;  also  scrofula,  reciting  cases 
as  treated  by  him. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Kelly,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  Drs.  Ridgway  and 
Marsh  for  their  reports,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  be  placed  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Ingalls  presented  an  interesting 
paper  upon  the  use  of  podophyllin  as  a 
remedial  agent;  also  giving  a  series  of 
experiments  in  combining  it  with  other 
agents  in  order  to  modify  its  drastic  pro- 
perty.   Paper  placed  on  file. 

Dr.  Marsh  reported  an  instance  where  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  accompanied  by 
two  children,  were  walking  in  the  woods, 
and  finding  some  ginseng  growing,  gather- 
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ed  and  ate  a  quantity  of  it  They  felt  no 
unpleasant  sensation  from  its  use,  notwith- 
standing, by  the  next  morning,  the  lady 
had  discharged  about  seventy  worms,  and 
the  children  about  fifty  between  them. 
They  were  the  ascaris  lumbricoides.  Not 
being  apprised  of  any  anthelmintic  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  ginseng,  the  question 
seemed  to  be,  what  property  it  was  that 
produced  so  copious  a  discharge  of  worms 
from  the  three  persons  at  the  same^time? 

Prof.  Kelly  remarked,  that  the  above 
reminded  him  of  a  case  to  which  he  was 
called  some  time  since,  that  was  supposed 
to  be  poisoned  by  eating  polk  root  Found 
his  patient  with  considerable  fever,  and 
uneasiness  in  the  bowela  Learned  from 
one  of  the  children  that  it  was  not  polk 
root  they  had  been  eating,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  produced  a  root  of  the  same.  Upon 
examining,  it  was  found  to  be  ginseng. 
Administered  a  cathartic ;  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  a  copious  discharge  of  worms 
followed.  Is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
stimulating  property  of  ginseng  produced 
the  effect  upon  the  worms. 

Dr.  Marsh  also  reported  two  cases  of 
tape  worm  as  coming  under  his  notice. 
One  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  had  eaten 
A  large  quantity  of  sugar,  and  soon  alter 
discharged  sixteen  feet  of  tape  worm.  The 
other  was  that  of  a  man,  who  was  directed 
to  eat  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  (in  view  of 
the  above)  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its 
merits  in  his  case.  He  thinks  he  ate  over 
a  pound;  and  in  about  five  hours  discharged 
twenty-two  feet  of  tape  worm. 

Prof.  Kelly  remarked,  that  he  had 
noticed  in  the  use  of  pink  and  senna  with- 
out the  sugar,  its  action  was  not  so  prompt 
and  efficient  as  when  used  with  it  Thinks 
the  sugar  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  use 
of  the  above  agents. 

Prof.  Newton,  of  Cincinnati,  being  pre* 
sent,  made  some  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  treatment  of  tape  worm. 

Dr.    Ingalls  stated  that   he   generally 

prescribed  the  following  for  worms : 

Br  Podophvllin,  grs.  (. 
Leptandrin,  grs.  \j. 
Xanthoxylin,  grs.  j. 


The  above  to  constitute  one  powder.   Give 
one  three  times  a  day. 

Dr.  Ingalls  offered  the  following  resola- 
tion,  which  was  adopted: 

jResolvedy  That  the  President  appoint  a 
committee  of  one,  to  report  at  our  regular 
meetings  on  the  nature  and  modus  operandi 
of  our  concentrated  remediea 

Uterine  Hemorrhage, — Prof.  Newton  re- 
commended  the  oil  of  erigeron  as  an  excel- 
lent article  in  such  cases.  Had  given  it  in 
doses  of  fifteen  drops  every  half  hour. 

Prof.  Kelly  remarked  that  he  generally 
prescribed  the  ^inct.  veratrum  viride  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
Had  given  the  oil  of  erigeron  in  doses  of 
eight  drops  every  half  hour.  Also  had 
used  a  wet  bandage  and  compress.  Re- 
commended the  above  tinct  in  rigidity  of 
the  uterus. 

Dr.  Marsh  said  he  had  used  the  oil  of 
erigeron  and  a  wet  bandage  with  marked 
benefit  Would  not  be  without  the  oil  in 
any  case  whafever  of  uterine  hemorrhage 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
committees  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Societv. 

On  Obstetrics — J.  H.  Day,  M.  D. 

On  Medical  Practice — J.  F.  Ridgway, 
M.  D. 

On  Surgery— Prof.  Kelly,  K  D. 

On  Concentrated  Remedies. — ^W.  M. 
Ingalls,  M.  D. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Kelly,  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  was  established  at 
Amelia. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Marsh,  the  Society 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Amelia,  on  the  10th 
of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

J.  S.  MARTIN,  M.  D.,  Pree. 

R  Marsh,  Sec'y. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Society, 
Prof.  Newton  addressed  a  large  and  re- 
spectable audience  upon  the  rise  and  pio- 
gress  of  the  medical  profession.  A  good 
number  of  ladies  were  present,  with  their 
smiling  countenances  and  approving  looks, 
showing  that  there  was  some  respectability 
belonging  to  the  profession  at  least 

Sbobbtakt. 
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LETTER  TO  DR  C.  H.  CLEVELAND. 


Sir: — ^You  aak  of  me  the  nature  and 
contenta  of  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to  R.  8. 
Newton.  At  the  time  I  anewered  you  I 
did  not  recollect;  I  am  now  able  to  state 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  letter  referred 
to.  I  simply  stated  to  R.  S.  Newton  that 
I  had  received  a  rery  slanderous  pamphlet 
and  sent  it  to  him,  for  him  to  see  what  pri" 
rate  advantages  the  bogus  Faculty  were 
taking  of  the  Eclectic  Faculty.  The  rea- 
son why  I  did  so,  was  simply  this:  I  have 
always  condemned  calumny  and  detraction. 
You  were  endeavoring  to  make  a  false  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  and  that,  too,  by 
statements  that  I  knew  to  be  false.  Now, 
if  you  had  have  kuown  it,  you  could  have 
spared  yourself  the  trouble  of  sending  me 
anything  danderous  of  the  Eclectic  Facul- 
ty, for  two  reasons :  1st,  I  do  not  believe 
anything  from  you,  because  I  have  read 
all  that  has  been  written  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  ever  since  the  first  breach  of 
friendship  up  to  the  present;  I  knew  the 
statements  to  be  false,  that  were  made  in 
relation  to  Newton  and  Freeman's  expul- 
sion, I  also  knew  the  other  statements,  in 
relation  to  Newton's  incompetency,  to  be 
equally  false.  I  have  his  work  on  Surgery 
(vis.,  Newton  &  Syme's  Surgery),  which  is 
one  of  the  best  works  in  the  world.  I 
have  also  Newton  &  Powell's  Practice  of 
Physic,  which  is  one  of  the  best  works  on 
practice  now  extant  You  represent  him 
as  morally  depraved,  (via.,  you  say  he  can- 
not be  relied  upon)  if  that  be  so,  he  is  bad* 
]y  indexed  in  his  portraiture  exhibition. 
Now  you  stated  to  me  in  your  letter  that 
the  Faculty  would  grant  me  a  diploma  for 
fifty  dollars,  now  you  can  save  yourself  of 
that  trouble,  for  I  would  not  now  have  a 
diploma  from  your  bogus  concern;  you 
are  very  ignorant,  or  think  that  I  am;  you 
really  suppose  that  I  do  not  know  the 
principle  of  a  diploma  after  receiving  three? 
Now  I  knew  you  supposed  that  you  could 
get  fifty  dollars,  but  you  are  quite  mista- 
ken. I  am  offered  a  diploma  from  New 
York  University  gratuitously.     So  I  am 


from  Philadelphia.  You  certainly  were 
non-compus-mentus  when  you  wrote  that 
letter.  Now  you  may  save  your  paper  for 
better  purposes,  we  are  too  well  posted  in 
the  South  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  op- 
erators as  the  bogus  fraternity.  Men  that 
would  keep  in  their  employ  a  negro-stealer 
or  harborer,  are  not  countenanced  in  this 
country.  No  young  man  would  think  of 
receiving  a  medical  education  in  a  school 
where  the  Faculty  had  a  negro-stealer  for 
their  publisher.  You  had  better  join 
Walker  in  Kansaa  You  need  never  issue 
another  bogus  advertisement;  you  cannot 
rise  with  it  in  the  South,  where  people  are 
informed.  My  counsel  to  you  is,  that  you 
cease  the  detestable  work  of  detraction, 
and  endeavor  to  rise  upon  your  own  merit, 
and  not  by  the  down&ll  of  others,  Ac 

L  J.  M.  G08& 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  first  preliminary  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered to-day  (Oct  1),  to  more  than  the  usu- 
al number  of  students.  The  regular  course 
will  commence  on  Monday,  October  12, 
and  f^om  the  present  indications,  we  shall 
hive  a  class  much  larger  than  usual  We 
always  believed  that  truth  and  right  would 
triumph  over  falsehood  and  fraud,  and 
hence  our  success.  The  females  having 
evacuated  our  halls,  the  gentlemen  who 
attend  may  expect  a  full  and  legitimate 
course  of  leeturss,  without  the  annoyances 

incident  to  the  presence  of  "hoops"  in  the 
lecture  room. 


THE  SCALPEL. 


This  sterling  quarterly,  edited  by  our 
friend,  Ed.  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  42  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  filled  with  its  usual  racy, 
good  sense  articles,  is  before  us.  We  al- 
ways hail  the  Scalpel  with  pleasure,  for  we 
know  that  in  its  pages  we  shall  find  a  rich 
feast  It  is  a  quarterly  of  64  pp.  at  $1  per 
annum.  Send  and  get  it,  for  no  dollar  can 
be  better  spent 
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METROPOLITAN    MEDICAL    COL- 
LEGE, NEW  YORK. 

The  next  course  of  lectures  will  com- 
mence on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Not  em- 
ber, and  continue  fourteen  weeks. 

H.  S.  Lincoln,  Professor  of  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence. 

J.  D.  Friend,  Professor  of  Midwifery 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

H.  A.  Archer,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Pathology. 

H.  M.  Sweet,  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 
ica,  Therapeutics  and  Botany. 

0.  H.  Coffran,  Professor  o(  Medical  and 
Operative  Surgery. 

J.  T.  Bnrdick,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Fees — For  tickets  to  all  the  lectures,  $70, 
matriculation,  15;  graduation,  $20;  Grad- 
uates of  Reformed  medical  colleges,  $5; 
Graduates  of  other  colleges,  $10. 

H.  M.  Sweet,  M.  P.,  Dean, 


SUSPENSION  OF  LECTURES  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


In  these  days  of  suspensions,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
American  Medical  College  found  them- 
selves protested,  reducing  them  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  shutting  up  shop.  We  condole 
with  those  interested,  but  beg  to  take  this 
occasion  to  remark  that  We  foresaw  this 
long  since,  and  predicted  this  result  It 
required  but  little  prophecy  on  our  part,  to 
point  out  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  sixth 
or  seventh  medical  school  in  Cincinnati. 
The  first  and  second  have  found  the  labors 
they  had  to  perform  quite  heavy  for  the 
remuneration;  and  if  this  is  so  with  classes 
of  hundreds,  what  should  we  expect  when 
the  classes  are  numbered  by  tens  f  The 
''American"  never  had  much  foundation, 
and  when  the  sewer  of  Cleavelandism  was 
turned  into  its  foundations,  it  fell,  like 
mush  in  a  quagmire.  We  trust  that  those 
who  have  lost  money  in  the  attempt  to 


establish  the  American  Medical  College, 
may  have  gained  enough  experience  to 
compensate  them  for  the  collapsed  purses 
which  are  incident  thereto.  This  is  not 
only  the  case  with  the  ''American,"  but 
will  be  so  with  others  of  whom  we  wot 
At  any  rate,  the  college  is  dead,  and  we 
trust  that  though  extinct,  its  friends  will 
give  it  a  decent  burial  Now,  death  may 
be  tolerable  when  the  dead  one  knows  that 
he  will  sleep  in  good  company;  but  to  be 
buried  in  the  Potter's  Field,  would  make 
almost  any  man  shrink  from  dissolution. 
Perhaps  the  Faculty  that  was,  will  under- 
stand this  remark. 


"THE  WORCESTER  SCHOOL.** 


We  learn  fVom  a  correapondent,  that  this 
establishment  had  a  class  of  some  six  or 
seven  at  the  last  session,  and  that  th« 
Faculty  thereof  graduated  several  females 
who  had  been  rejected  in  the  Female  Med- 
ical School  of  Boston.  Thia  is  coming 
down  a  la  CUao^and.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Pro£  Bumham  got  out  from  the  midal 
of  the  petticoats  to  piuraue  the  kgitimate 
path  of  his  profession. 


CLINIC  LBCTURK8. 


The  Lectures  in  the  Clinical  department 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  will  he 
of  more  than  common  interest  this  winter. 
Here  the  student  learns  practically  how  to 
prescribe ;  besides,  he  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  witnessing  many  major  and  minor 
surgical  operationa  No  student  should 
neglect  this  important  department  of  in- 
struction. 
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COMINGS'  PRACTICE. 


In  our  last  issue  we  noticed  eonie  ex* 
tracts  of  this  work,  and  shall  take  occaaion 
to  present  its  claims  to  support  as  eOon  aa 
convenient 
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Part  l^-Original  CommunicaUom 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND 
POPULARITY  OF  MEDICAL  RE- 
FORM. 

ST  PBOT.  L.  X.  J0KB8. 


Bead  before  ike  Eighth  Annual  Qmvention 
of  the  NaUaaai  EcUetie  Medical  AMOci- 
oHen^  ai  Chtehmaiij  June^  1857. 

B^iog  appoioted  bj  your  honorable  body 
at  its  last  meeting,  to  prepare  and  read  to 
you  at  this  time,  an  essay  on  the  present 
sfate  of  the  reformatory  schools  of  medi- 
cine, medical  literature,  the  probable  num- 
ber of  physicians,  comparative  success  of 
the  practice,  and  its  popularity,  I  beg  leave 
to  report  as  follows,  reversing  the  order  of 
the  subjects  in  their  consideration. 

The  popularity  and  comparative  success 
of  the  practice  are  most  encouraging.  From 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  we  receive  the 
most  flattering  evidences  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  practice,  notwithstanding 
certain  causes,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
allude,  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
retard  it,  and  render  the  course  of  medica- 
tion less  efficient  and  less  successful.  It  is 
truly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  reform,  to 
learn  of  the  success  and  popularity  of  the 
cause  wherever  introduced  by  able  and 
efficient  representativea  Its  popularity  in 
many  parta  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
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practice,  while  it  is  increaising  In  all  mc- 
tions  of  country.  It  has  pronred  itself  emi- 
nently snccessfbl  as  a  mode  of  medication. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  ererf  form 
of  complaint,  and  proved  reliable,  not  only 
in  the  milder  forms  of  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  but  likewise  in  flie  grare  and 
most  formidable  of  all  epidemics,  including 
Asiatic  cholera  and  typhus  icterodes.  Such 
are  facts  which  we  are  enabled  to  establish 
by  the  most  ample  testimony.  Its  success 
in  many  of  the  most  dreaded  epidemics, 
has  inspired  fUU  confidence  in  its  efficacy 
in  all  places  where  it  has  been  judiciously 
practiced. 

As  to  the  number  of  Eclectic  and  other 
physicians  of  the  reformatory  schools,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  definitely. 
We  believe  the  number  exceeds  four  thou- 
sand. It  may  not  be  so  great,  it  may  be  ^ 
more.  Many  are  engaged  in  the  practice 
who  have  never  attended  lectures  in  any 
of  the  Eclectic  or  reformatory  collegea 
Many  have  abandoned  the  practice  for 
their  ease  t— for  more  lucrative  or  more 
congenial  pursuits.  Some  have  embraced 
Allopathy,  Hydropathy,  Homoeopathy, 
Animal  Magnetism,  Psychological  Medi- 
cine, or  some  other  modes  of  medication 
or  speculation,  not  more  tangible  than 
some  of  those  just  named.  To  counter- 
balance these  losses  we  have  the  saUsfao- 
tion  of  knowing  that  a  far  larger  number 
have  surrendered  their  allegiance  to  Allo- 
pathy and  other  systems  of  practice,  and 
attached  themeelves  to  the  ranks  of  reform. 
Whilst  many  Allopathic  physiciaQS  hare 
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boldly  proclaimed  their  attachment  to  Ec- 
lecticism, and  full  confidence  in  ite  superior 
eiBcacy,  many  thousands  have  become 
partially  converted  to  it,  and  are  now  test- 
ing it  as  a  system,  and  its  new  and  health- 
ful remedies;  so  far  as  their  experience 
has  gone,  so  far  have  they  heceme  con- 
firmed that  the  remedies  are  reliable,  and 
the  system  superior.  The  simplicity  yet 
potency  of  the  Eclectic  practice  addresses 
itself  to  the  common  sense  of  all  candid 
minds.  Sentiments  of  medical  reform  are 
taking  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  former 
opponents,  and  although  many  may  still 
adhere  to  Allopathyi  and  with  that  con- 
servative attachment  heretofore  so  stroogly 
manifested,  yet  a  more  liberal  spirit  is  be- 
ing infused  into  the  minds  of  many,  and  in 
time  they  will  endorse  the  safety  and  reli- 
ability of  oitx  system  of  practice.  Time, 
careful  tests,  and  ample  experience,  can 

not  fail  to  convince  them  of  its  safety  and 
superiority. 

Amongst  the  many  publications  which 
have  emanated  from  the  Eclectic  branch 
of  the  medical  profession,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  works  of  Dr.  W.  Beach,  includ- 
ing his  three  large  volumes,  styled  his 
American  Practice  of  Medicine^  his  Obstet- 
rtcij  Lexicon^  Physiology^  &c;  Jones  and 
Morrow's  Practice^  Potter  s  Compendium  of 
Eclectic  Practice^  Newton  and  PowelFs 
0  Practice ;  Chapman  on  Ulcers,  by  Prof.  R. 
S.  Newton ;  Syme's  Surgery^  by  the  same 
author;  ffilts  Eclectic  Surgery;  Physio- 
logical Botang  and  Positive  Medical  Agents, 
by  Prof.  Bickley;  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Sanders ;  a  work  on 
Mhteria  Medica,  Domestic  Medicine,  and 
Howards  Practice^  by  Dr.  J.  Kost ;  a  work 
on  Materia  Medica,  and  another  on  Ob- 
stetricsy  by  Dr.  J.  King.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  volumes,  others  of  a  reform- 
atory character  have  been  published,  and 
are  on  the  eve  of  publication,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  medical  periodi- 
cals, including  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jow' 
ndl,  Newton's  Express,  the  Southern  Medv 
col  Reformer  and  Revimo,  the  Memphis 
Journal  of  Medicine,  the  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Reform,  and  the  Middle  States  Medicut 


Reformer,  The  various  medical  works 
have  met  with  ready  sales,  while  the  med- 
ical journals  of  merit  have  been  liberally 
patronized. 

Eclectic  and  other  reform  medical  col- 
leges are  now  found  in  several  States;  one 
of  which  exists  in  PhiUdelphia,  another 
In  Boston  (formerly  located  in  Woroeater, 
Mass.),  another  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  an- 
other in  New  York,  and  another  in  Ma- 
con, Ga.;  to  all  of  which  I  have  written 
for  statistics  concerning  their  organization, 
the  number  of  students,  present  and  future 
prospects,  literature,  Ac,  but  as  yet  have 
received  answers  to  but  two  of  my  commu- 
nications. I  am  therefore  unprepared  to 
give  the  required  information.  From  in- 
telligence received  from  other  sources,  I 
believe  all  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair 
degree  of  prosperity. 

Rbform  Mkdical  Collbob,  ) 
Macon,  Go.,  May  25, 1857.      ) 

Pbop.  L.  £.  JoNBS  : 

Dbab  Sir — ^Tours  of  the  11th  insL  was 
duly  received,  and  I  will  give  you  as  early 
a  reply  as  my  duties  will  allow. 

Our  college  was  oi^niaed  and  the  fiiBt 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  1839,  and 
our  charter  obtained  in  1840.  We  have 
but  one  session  per  annum  of  four  montba, 
from  November  to  February  inchisiv^e. 
Our  classes  have  varied  from  fifleen  sta- 
dents  to  seventy.  The  last  five  years  have 
showed  us  a  gradual  increase  every  year, 
and  our  prospects  are  indeed  flattering  for 
the  future.  We  have  a  large  work  on  the 
Reform  Practice  now  passing  through  the 
press  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pages  a  week, 
which  will  be  on  sale  by  the  opening  of 
our  session  in  November  next  This  work 
is  under  the  supervision  of  our  Faculty. 

We  estimate  two  hundred  reform  pbysi- 
cians  in  this  State,  and  in  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama  an  equal  number.  The  suc- 
cess attending  our  physicians  has  beeti 
such  as  in  many  sections  to  give  us  nearly 
the  whole  business;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  our  profession  is  as  popular  throughout 
this  State  as  the  Allopathic.  The  sucoeaa 
of  our  college  in  obtaining  two  approprim- 
tibns  from  the  State^  clearly  shows  that 
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liaye  a  «lrong  hold  on  popalar  ftiTor  in 
Oeorgia. 

RenpeetAilIy  and  tnily  yoan  for.  trae 
mtdical  reform,  I.  M.  Coanxoa. 

Nmr  YoBK,  Juira  2, 1857. 

Paor.  Joim— DaAa  8ik:  I  hayeyoars 
of  the  25th  ultimo,  and  proceed  briefly  to 
reepond  to  yonr  inqniriea. 

1.  The  only  Reftyrm  medical  college  in 
this  State,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  Me- 
tropolitan Medical  College,  located  in  this 
city.  This  school  has  held  six  sessions. 
It  was  organized  under  what  is  termed  the 
^H^neral  Act"  in  1852.  Poring  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  it  receiyed  a  spe- 
cial act  of  incorporation,  granting  all  the 
powers  and  priyileges  that  are  conferred 
upon  the  other  medical  colleges  in  this 
State.  During  the  last  year  thirt]H>ne  stu* 
dents  have  attended  lectures  in  this  insti- 
intion — graduates,  twelye.  The  number 
of  professors  is  sisL  The  students  of  this 
college  are  admitted,  without  charge,  to 
Bellyue  and  Ward's  Island  Hospitals,  and 
to  other  kindred  public  and  private  insti- 
totions  of  the  city  and  yicinity.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  lectures  upon  med- 
ical jurisprudence,  midwifery  and  diseases 
€»f  women  and  children,  theory  and  practice 
and  pathology,  materia  medica  and  thcra- 
pentica  and  medical  botany,  anatomy, 
physiology,  saigery,  and  cfaenistry. 

2:  The  FaauJty  issue  a  monthly  period!- 
calf  the  Joufnol  of  Medieai  Re/anm,  It  is 
now  in  its  fifth  year  of  publication,  and  is 
mdcr  the  editorial  charge  of  Prof.  Friend, 
who  is  also  preparing  a  work  for  poblica- 
tion  on  midwiferyi  etci 

3.  The  number  of  Reform  medical  and 
£eleetac  pbysieians  in  this  State  is  not  far 
ftosB  three  handrsd  la  this  city  and  its 
iBMDsdiate  Yiciaiiy,  about  seyeaty.  In  the 
Stale  of  Conaeoticot  there  are  two  State 
medical  sedetiss— the  Botaaico-Xedical 
and  the  Selectie  Medical  Socie^  Both 
of  these  afe  iaeorporaled  bj  special  act  of 
Ilia  IcgMatiitci.  Ko  States  perhaps,  has  a 
Btons  inteilifsot  and  sucossstVil  class  of  re- 
Ibru  physicians  than  Goaaecticat,  and 
coaaeqasntly  thepraotice  Is  freHy  popalar. 


In  regard  to  New  Jersey,  I  haye  not  sufi- 
cient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  anawer 
to  your  inquiry.  There  are  a  goodly  nium- 
ber  of  our  physicians  in  the  State,  but  I 
have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  success  of 
the  practice,  or  the  popularity  of  the  cause. 

4.  The  reform  medical  physicians,  judg- 
ing from  personal  obseryation,  and  the  tea- 
timony  of  their  friends  and  patrons,  are 
highly  suocessftil  in  practice.  It  is  a  rare 
circumstance  to  hear  of  an  intelligent  and 
well  informed  physician  of  our  school  los- 
ing a  case  of  scarlatina,  yarida,  or  typhus 
feyer;  and  their  usual  round  of  practice 
shows  results  which  are  not  only  gratify- 
ing, but  such  as  reflect  credit  on  the  medi- 
cal principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

5.  This  inquiry  is,  perhaps,  suflSciently 
responded  to  by  the  aboye. 

Our  medical  principles  are  gradually 
making  their  way  among  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. We  are  not  losing  ground,  but  are 
steadily  adyancing  in  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  community.  Public  senti- 
ment no  longer  responds  with  unanimity 
to  the  claims  of  what  was  once  recognized 
as  the  "regular  practice ;"  it  is  diyided  be- 
tween the  yarious  medical  sectsi  The  for- 
mer is  no  longer  regarded  by  State  author- 
ity as  the  only  rightfiil  and  legitimate 
practice  of  medicine;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  different  sects  in  medicine  in  this 
State,  who  claim  to  be  ''medical  refbrm-  ' 
ers,"  outnumber  those  who  are  stifl  at- 
tached to  the  "Allopathic"  profession. 

The  Reform  Medical  and  Pathological 
Society  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is  an 
organization  which  brings  us  together 
twice  a  month.  Its  objects  are  indicated 
by  its  title.  The  meetings  are  replete  with 
interest  and  instruction;  their  yalne  and 
importance  to  us  all  can  scarcely  be  oyer- 
stated.  A  bond  of  union  and  mutual  pro- 
teeiUm  has  thus  been  formed,  which  our 
brethren  throughout  the  country  might 
practically  imitate  without  disparagement 
to  their  own  interests  or  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Had  "arganizaiian*' 
been  one  of  the  elements  in  the  past  histo- 
ry of.  medical  reform,  our  cause  would  to- 
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^y  bft  far  in  lidvanee  df  deposition  which 
itoooufHea. 

In  regard  to  the  "present  and  fature 
proripeotoof  our  oauae  and  college,"!  wouM 
•ay,  we  have  no  preaent  eouree  of  diecour- 
'agemeot,  and  the  fnture  is  full  of  promise. 
I  do  not  say  this  thoughtleesly  or  siipply 
to  give  expression  to  a  hope  which  has  no 
real  basis*  Every  where  throughout  the 
Siat6  there  is  a  determination  manifestly 
to  emulate  the  labor  and  zeal  which  first 
served  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the 
claims  of  medical  reform.  The  meetings 
of  the  New  York  State  Botanical  Society, 
within  the  laat  two  or  three  years,  have  been 
largely  attended,  and  its  twenty-second  an- 
nual meeting,  which  occurs  on  the  9th 
inst,  will,  beyond  doubt,  be  the  largest 
which  has  been  held  in  many  years 

The  prospects  of  the  Metropolitan  Med- 
ical College,  since  its  charter  by  the  State, 
are  gratifying  to  all  who  are  concerned  in 
its  management  Its  trustees  and  Faculty 
are  determined  that  nothing  on  their  part 
shall  be  done  to  lower  the  standard  of 
medical  education.  We  trust  that  we  are 
all  adequately  impressed  with  the  import 
tance  of  a  thorough  medical  training  to  all 
who  seek  to  enter  the  profession,  and  as- 
Aume  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Hoping  that  the  approaching  session  of 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association 
may  be  .one  of  profit  to  its  members,  and 
redound  t^  the  success  and  elevation  of  the 
cause  of  medical  reform, 

I  reptain  ver^  truly  your  friend, 

H.  M.  Sweet. 


I  now  come  to  notice  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute.  This  institution  was  char- 
tered in  1845.  The  number  of  its  matric- 
ulants up  to  this  date  is  about  2,555,  giving 
a  yearly  average  of  nearly  213  students, 
ftt>m  the  time  of  its  incorporation  to  the 
present  period. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  patronage 
of  the  Institute,  yet  there  have  been  causes, 
as  I  believe,  which  have  retarded  its  pro* 
gress,  and  seriously  afi^ted  the  reputation 
of  our  cause,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Eclectic  practice.'    I  deem  it  proper  to  sub- 


mit a  brief  notice  of  thobe  eavaes  to  the 

consideration  of  this  Association.  I  allude 
to  the  doetrines  tanght,  both  in  his  public 
and  private  lectures,  and  likewise  in  a 
monthly  periodical  and  volume  on  Anthro- 
pology, by  ex-Prof.  Joseph  K  Buchanan. 
I  conceive  if  the  doctrinfes  which  he  incul- 
cated are  true,  then  is  practical  Bclecticism 
false,  and  medical  reform  a  hombug.  Af- 
ter presenting  a  few  extracts  from  his  pnb- 
Itshed  works,  and  making  a  few  comments, 
I  shall  leave  the  con veniion  to  form  its  own 
condttsioBs  as  to  the  truth  or  "errdr  of  my 
positiona 

In  his  Journal  of  Man,  page  413,  he 
says:  "Those  of  a  high' grade  of  impressi- 
bility arc  capable  of  feeling  the  character- 
istic influence,  even  when  the  medicine  ia 
enveloped  in  paper,  or  contained  in  a  glass 
vessel  hermetically  sealed.** 

On  page  416,  he  says:  **He  [man]  is  en- 
abled to  determine  your  health,  and  locate 
and  describe  your  disease.  ♦  ♦  Thus 
we  have  a  most  important  means  of  diag- 
nosis for  the  investigation  of  disease,  and 
bnt  for  the  injurious  effects  of  the  exami- 
nation upon  the  subject,  the  method  would 

undoubtedly  become  one  of  general  appli- 
cation." 

A  convert  to  this  doctrine  eaqMnenesd 
the  sensation  of  pin  worms  in  hn  own  rec- 
tum at  diflferent  times,  by  taking  the  hands 
of  several  infants  (his  patients),  and  akso 
that  of  a  young  lady,  into  his  own  for  but 
a  moment  He  flnlilly^ found  himself  cona- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  profession  of  his 
choice,  owing  to  the  effect  of  thia  teacliiBg, 
as  he  imagined  bimmlf  so  extremely  im- 
pressible as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  praetioe 
of  medicine. 

On  page  219,  he  assarts  -  Aat  medicine 
need  not  be  ihtrodused  into  thestooMudi, 
applied  to  the  surlkoe,  or  smdlad,  "for  if 
the  medicine  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  rial 
hermetically  sealed,*'  the  saoiie  reanlta  fol- 
low ;  ^^for  the  gtasa  interposes  no  great  ob- 
strudtion."  If  this  doetarioe  be  inie,  why 
not  direct  the  patient  to  hold  a  vial  in  hk 
hand  contaiining  thereiitttTed  medietae, 
(whether  powder  ot  tineCare,)  and  tb«a 
alkNf  hhn'to  escape  *1he  paniahjiiaiii  of 
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BwsllowiDg  it  7  Would  not  ft  vial  conlain- 
ing  saw-diMt^  iMvmetuially  scaled,  if  held 
Id  tke  hand,,  amwer  the  same  curative 
furpoae,  aa  one  filled  wiUi  lobelia  or  jalap? 
If  this  doetrioe  be  true,  doea  it  not  follow 
that  every  epeciea  of  our  food  would  prove 
equally  nutritious  and  auataioing  to  our 
bodies,  were  it  adminieftered  by  holding  a 
vial  in  the  hand  oooftaioing  it,  tbia  being 
also  hermetically  eealed  ?  If  .aach  doc- 
trinoa  be  true,  are  they  not  fiEbtal  to  practi- 
cal medicine  7  Certain^  any  $ub$iam€€  in 
the  form  of  a  drug  is  unnecessary,  and  its 
exhibition  superfluous  and  cruel 

On  page  329  he  eays/'Huge  doses  of 
drastic  medicines,  proAise  purging,  de|^ 
tion  by  the  lancet,  and  other  measures 
which  might  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
rude  constitutions  of  a  bsyrberous  age,  are 
entirely  unnecessary  as  well  aa  iigurious, 
and  that  thegaatlerageataof  the  Materia 
lledica,  the  delicate  appliancea  of  homoeor 
pathia,  animal  magnetism^  and  psycholo- 
gical medicine  are  entirely  sufficient  for 
the  treatraent.of  disease." 

Gentlemen,  if  "eAe  delicate  appliances  of 
^ommcpathia,animalma§netitm,  Ondjnycho* 
logical  mtdiein^  are  entirely  mffieienifor  Me 
treatment  of  di$ea$e"  then  is  it  not  barber- 
ona  and  absurd  to  torture  the  siek  with 
nauseous  and  diaslic  drugs  f  If  these 
doctrines  be  true  aa  taught,  by  Dr*  Bu- 
efaanan  for  ten  years  past  in  this'college, 
then  does  not  the  whole  superstructure  of 
medicine  fall  to  the  ground?  Are  they 
not  subversive  of  medical  reform,  and  in- 
deed, of  all  positive  medication?  These 
doctrines  are  certainly  antagonistic  to  those 
inculcated  by  the  founders  of  this  Institu- 
tion, and  to  the  entire  system  of  active 
practical  medication  which  Eclectics,  as 
-well  as  all  rational  medical  men,  have  ad- 
woated  and  pursued.  If  the  prosperity  of 
liie  college,  and  the  success  of  its  gradu- 
srtea,  depend  npon  Sound  practical  instruc- 
tion, then  certainly  these  doctrines  have 
been  calculated  to  blight  both.  They 
hare  caused  disrepute  and  shanie  to  weigh 
down  the  success  of  the  eolfege,  the  repu- 
tation of  ita  graduates,  And  the  cause  of 
Xciectieism,  in  proporticii  to  the  extent  of 


their  influence  and  fallacious  character. 

On  the  subject  of  ''Impressibility"  he 
says,  (see  Anthropology,  p.  43):  "Touching 
Disease"  (one  of  his  neurological  organs), 
"he"  (the  experimenter)  "leela  a  debility 
and  pain  diffusing  through  his  syatem,  ds* 
veloping  latent  morbid  symptoms,  and  se- 
riously injuring  his  health.  Laying  hia 
band  on .  the  region  of  Firmness  and 
Health,"  (two  other  neurological  Of^hs  on 
the  back  and  ahoulderp,)  ^*he  receives  a 
strengthening  and  beneficial  influence." 

The  first  portion  of  this  paragraph 
dearly  shows  why  the  convert  to  this  do(h 
trine  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  prad* 
tice  of  medicina.  The  woruM  in  the  bow* 
els  of  hia  infant  patients,  and  in  those  of 
the  young  lady,  so  seriously  affected  his 
own,  t-hat  he  was  driven  from  the  profea> 
sion ;  aad'.aueh,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
the  case  with  many  more,  if  not,  indeed, 
with  all  the  proselytes,  to  those  futile 
dootrinea 

Again^  he  affirms,  (see  Anthropology, 
p.  44),  that  "he  can  place  his  hand  upon  a 
letter  and  feel  from  it  the  nervaura  iia- 
parted  by  the  writer."  He  also  says  he 
can  comprehend  the  disease  of  the  palieai 
by  "touching  the  appropriate  oigana" 
**There  is  another  striking  display  of  im- 
pressibil ity  in  the  use  of  medido ea  With* 
out  swallowing,  tasting,  or  sroeHing  the 
medicine,  simply  by  holding  it  in  the  hand 
or  upon  the  surfkce  of  the  body,  its  whole 
effects  may  be  realiaed  and  aocumtely  dee* 

dcsorihed.    But  eren  contact  is  not  nsssa 

sary-" 

This  is  bat  a  repetition  of  the  doctrines 
published  in  his  Journal  of  man.  If  true, 
then  it  is  not  only  folly,  but  worse  than 
useless,  to  punish  our  patients  by  drench- 
ing them  with  active  drugs? 

Again,  he  saya  (see  page  374)  "Ip  these 
animal  conditions  there  is  a  great  physio- 
logical value,"  (that  is  when  man  assumes 
the  distinctive  charaolsristios  of  "fidi  and 
reptiles,"  "birda,"  the  "dog  or  horse,")  "as 
they  are  highly  applicable  to  the  treatment 
of  disease.  The  aquatic  or  cold  blooded 
condition '  is  especially  valuable  as  an  an- 
tiphlogistic agent  in  caseaof  inflanmatopy 
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irritatioD,  or  excefisive  activity  in  the  brain 

and  lunge.   It  sooth ee  and  tranquilizee  the 

respiratory  organs  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner." 

Gentlemen,  is  this  Eclecticism?  Are 
these  Eclectic  '*antiphIogi8tics"--£clectic 
tranquilisersofthe  inflamed  lunge?  What 
is  it  that  is  so  valuable  as  an  antiphlogis- 
tio?  What  is  it  that  soothes  and  tranquil- 
ins  the  inflamed  lungs? 

Dr.  Buchanan  informs  us  that  it  is  the 
aquaiiej  or  cold  blooded  tondition  of  the 
flab,  frog)  toad  and  serpent,  that  is  snch  a 
potent  antiphlogistic  But  what  Is  a  con- 
ditionf  certainly  nothing  material,  nothing 
that  can  be  touched  or  handled ;  but  a 
mere  state  of  something — an  ideal  thing 
or  state  only.  How  can  it  be  obtained'— 
how  administered — or  how  applied? 
Should  the  condition — ^the  cold  blooded 
oondUion-^f  "fish  and  reptiles"  be  swal- 
lowed whole  or  in  halves,  or  applied  to  the 
surface  to  relieve  phrenitis  and  pulmonitis? 
Should  that  prescription  be  made  out  in 
due  form  and  sent  to  a  druggist,  in  what 
bottles,  jars, '  or  drawers  would  he  find 
eight  ounces  of  ^*the  aquatio  or  cold  blooded 
cmnNHonf  May  not  the  physician  and 
teacher  of  medicine— ^e  professor  and  in- 
structor of  youth  in  a  medical  college,  as 
wril  talk  of  catching  and  exhibiting  or 
applying  the  rays  of  moonlight — the  shad- 
ow of  a  comet— the  eondUion  of  the  shad- 
ow of  the  ghost  of  the  ancient  Gx>liath  of 
€kkth,  or  thecofu/teion  of  the  hard  heart  of 
Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt,  aa  to  inculcate 
the  unmeaning  doctrine  that  the  "cold 
blooded  condition,'*  of  *'flsh  and  reptiles," 
(not  the  flsh,  snakes,  toads,  and  lizzards 
themselves,  nor  the  water  or  mud  in  which 
they  abound,  but  their  condition,)  will  cure 
disease  ?  Have  these  doctrines  any  mean- 
ing? Will  any  good  grow  out  of  thefr  in- 
culcation ?  Will  they  afford  the  physician 
support  at  the  bed-side  of  the  siolc;  or 
will  they  vanish  like  the  shadow  of  a 
ghost,  and  like  all  other  dreamy  delusions, 
when  something  reliable  is  most  imperi- 
ously demanded  ? 

Freed  fh>m  these  withering  influences 
and  sources  of  heart-lelt  mortification,  with 


an  energetic  practical  faculty,  with  a  cause 
so  meritorious  and  a  practice  so  popular, 
who  can  doubt  the  vigorous  reactit'e  pow- 
ers of  '^Young  Physic?"  It  will  recover 
from  the  reproach  and  odium  which  such 
silly  and  senseless  doctrines  have  brought 
upon  it,  and  erelong  shine  as  brightly  as 
though  never  encumbered,  overshadowed 
and  disgraced  by  such  darkneas,  and  such 
abominable  vapory  delnsioaa 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  will  quote  the 
language  of  the  founder  of  this  Institution, 
the  lamented  Moitow ;  in  reply  to  the  let- 
ter of  a  confidential  friend,  he  said: 

'1  also  agree  with  you,  that  Prof  Bu- 
chanan's extravagant  notions  of  phrenolo> 
gy  and  mesmerism  are  doing  much  harm. 
His  receiving  letters  from  all  points  of 
the  country,  and  passing  them  over  the 
skulls  of  his  brainless  dupes,  and  thereby 
pretending  to  delineate  human  character, 
is  a  consumate  hoax,  and  one  which,  how- 
ever embellished  in  his  mysterious  Journal 
of  Man,  is,  nevertheless,  a  dark  stain  on 
the  fair  fabric  of  Eclecdcism.  *        * 

«  *  «  ttj^g  y0|]  suggest,  his  Tagaries 
and  hypothetical  doctrines  tend  to  miatify 
and  blind  the  minds  of  students,  and  make 
them  anything  but  practical  men." 

Let  «very  true  firiend  to  medical  reform, 
rejoice  that  the  wishea  of  Dr.  Morrow  are 
finally  conaumated,  and  that  this  Inatita- 
tion  is  now  ttetd  from  this  '^consummate 
hoax,'*  and  '^di^k  stain  on  the  fair  fabric 
of  Eclecticism." 


FEMALE    MEDICAL  COLLEGES- 
PURE  AND  MIXED. 


BT  PBOF.  O.  W.  L.  BtCKLBT. 

Some  months  ago,  I  did  myself  the  pli 
sure  to  pen  several  articles  on  Female 
Medical  Education,  in  which  I  atieaipied 
to  show  up  the  theme  >in  its  right  light 
Causes  which  need  not  be  here  enumerated 
drew  me  from  my  post  and  labors  Ironi 
March  until  a  short  time  since.  Upon  my 
return,  I  find  on  my  table  a  pamphlet  mod 
a  quarto  newspaper:  the  one  emanatiof 
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from  the  Female  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvaniai  and  the  other  from  an  obscure 
village  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
one  is  the  regular  eighth  annual  announce- 
meat  of  a  pure  female  medical  college. 
The  other  is  the  vehicle  for  the  small  talk 
of  the  Middletown  gossips.  Both  are  hon- 
orable publications  in  their  way ;  the  one 
is  legitimately  entitled  to  respect,  and  the 
other  to  notice.  Now,  with  the  assent  of 
our  friends,  male  and  female,  I  propose 
to  see  what  may  be  said  of  these  respecta- 
ble documents.  The  pamphlet  I  have 
read  with  deep  interest,  because  it  tells  me 
of  a  wise  attempt  to  educate  females:  over 
the  other  I've  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
amazonian  attempt  of  a  "strong  minded 
woman"  to  demolish  my  argumenta  This 
is  a  queer  old  world  of  ours — plenty  of  fun 

and  excitement,  if  one  only  knows  how  to 
elicit  them. 

With  feelings  of  the  most  kindly  char- 
acter, I  shall  enter  into  a  brief  dispute 
with  the  worthy  champion  of  the  Sihyl, 
wliich  is  published  semi-occasion  ally  for 
the  perpetration  of  those  notions  incidental 
to  dress  reform.  Mrs.  Dr.  Lydia  Sayer 
Hasbrouck — mercy  I  madam,  1  can't  Dr. 
Hasbrouck — pshaw!  I'm  not  writing  to  a 
man.  Mrs.  Hasbrouck — nonjiense!  Tm 
writing  to  a  doctor.  What'll  I  do?  Lydia, 
my  dear  madam! — ^ahl  that's  it;  that 
sounds  to  me  like  the  name  of  a  lady,  and 
therefore  I'll  do  the  fair  thing,  by  treating 
you  with  all  the  deference  your  sex  can 
claim  at  my  handa  Should  you  be  so 
unkind  as  to  force  me  to  recognize  you  as 
a  doctor^  I  shall  then  be  under  the  pafnfVil 
necessity  of  treating  you  as  I  would  other 
M.  D.'s.  How  natural  it  is,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Lydia,  for  people  to  mistake  vulgarity  for 
nobility,  to  receive  a  counterfeit  as  the 
genuine  article.  In  your  caustic  applica- 
tion to  my  views  on  female  education,  you 
apeak  of  recording  the  thoughts  which 
'^emanate  from  the  vulgar  mind,  as  well 
as  from  the  high-toned  and  noble  thinker.'* 
Now,  fair  madam,  permit  me  to  suppose 
that  you  have  yourself  erected  the  Stodd- 
ard of  nobility;  does  it,  thereft>re,  foU6w 
that  you  are  right  ?    A  Mormon  says  none 


are  noble  who  repudiate  Mormonism ;  flree- 
lovers  think  none  noble  who  do  not  con- 
form to  their  standard  of  ethics,  etc.;  does 
it  therefore  follow  that  the  conclusion  is 
correct?  Now  I  would  not  be  so  ungal- 
laut  as  to  attempt  to  fix  a  standard  of 
medical  ethics,  and  then  demand  that  yon 
should  conform  to  them,  any  more  than  I 
would  contend  for  the  right  to  decide 
whether  you  should  wear  **panta]oons"  or 
the  more  appropriate  robes  of  our  mothers. 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  vou  have  an  nn- 
doubted  legal  right  to  rail  at  legislatures 
for  not  letting  you  vote,  or  canvass  the 
county  for  the  sheriffieklty,  but  I  roust  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  it  will  be  some 
time  in  the  indefinite  distance,  before  you 

will  succeed  in  gaining  the  public  sanction 
to  your  wishesL 

Yon  take  iasae  with  me  upon  what  you 
are  pleased  to  terra  ''the  exploded  idea 
that  man  honors  woman  not  because  she 
is  handsome,  bat  because  she  is  weak  and 
gentle,  and  relies  upon  him  for  protection 
and  support"  But  I  am  far  fVom  being 
convinced  that  the  idea  i$  exploded;  I 
think  it  full  of  truth,  and  as  such  it  will 
stand  all  the  bombarding  which  even  the 
SyhU  can  hurl  against  it  I  well  remem- 
ber this  to  have  been  the  argument  of 
a  female  student  of  medicine,  before  whom 
I  was  once  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  lec- 
turer, and  I  must  do  her  the  credit  to  say, 
she  confirmed  my  remark,  plainly  telling 
the  class  that  she  did  not  want  roan*8  pro- 
tection ;  she  could  take  care  of  herself,  kt,; 
and  though  she  had  been  treated  by  the 
class  with  deference  to  her  sex  and  ita 
weakness,  she  soon  found  herself  dropped, 
"like  a  hot  potato."  Perhaps  we  are  mu- 
tually misunderstanding  each  other;  if  so, 
I  will  ask  to  explain.  Between  physical 
and  moral  strength  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence. The  weakest  female  physically, 
may  be  morally  a  Samaon ;  but  that  the 
physical  Samson  is  also  a  moral  Samson, 
I  hold  to  be  very  rarely  true;  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things.  I  do  not  re- 
gard Catherine  II  as  weak;  the  was  mor- 
ally so,  but  physically  she  was  a  hero  in 
her  own  way.    Hannah  Moore  was  phyai- 
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callj  weak,  but  morally  she  waa  a  giaDt  of 
strength.  The  physical  man  is  governed 
by  instincts^  the  moral  man  by  reason. 
Now  how  comes  it  that  the  most  delicate 
lady  can  traverse  our  countr}'  to  and  fro  in 
every  direction,  unharmed  by  the  rude  in- 
sult of  her  physical  superior?  Certainly 
not  because  his  instincts  are  held  in  check 
by  fear  of  her  personal  prowess ;  but  be- 
cause he  instinctively  feels  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  protect  and  defend  the  weak,  whether  it 
be  woman  or  child. 

But  when  the  bias  of  fanaticism  leads 
woman  to  set  herself  up  in  the  place  of 
man,  relying  on  her  own  strength  and 
will  to  propagate  her  opinions  on  some 
political  question,  she  finds  her  protectors 
have  abandoned  her.  I  remember  travel- 
ing from  New  York  to  Gleaveland  in  com- 
pany with  a  lady  whose  beauty,  gentleness 
and  dignity,  won  for  her  the  esteem  of  all 
Every  gentleman's  seat  was  at  her  com- 
mand; every  dainty  was  first  passed  to 
her;  she  always  found  some  one  to  hand 
her  out  and  in  the  cars,  to  procure  water, 
or  in  shorty  to  do  her  any  service  Every 
thing  passed  on  smoothly  enongh  till  we 
came  near  Painesville,  when  a  wheel  gave 
way,  and  we  found  ourselves  brought  to  a 
stand  in  the  woods,  with  no  prospect  of 
immediately  getting  on  A  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  Paineaville  to  telegragh  for 
an  engine  from  Gleaveland,  while  we 
busied  ourselves  in  strolling  round  the 
cars.  Our  fair  friend  uow  showed  her 
Golors,  by  leveling  her  artillery  at  the  en- 
gineer and  railrqad  men  in  particular,  and 
men  in  general.  This  led  into  a  general 
conversation,  in  which  our  lady  composed 
one  party,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
the  other.  Step  by  step  she  was  led  on  to 
divulge  her  "faith  and  practice,"  until 
some  one  more  bold  than  the  rest  asked 
if  •  she  was  in  truth  an  advocate  for  the 
popular  delusion  of  "woman's  rights?" 
She  not  only  answered  the  interrogation  in 
the  affirmative,  but  she  went  into  a  gene< 
ral  exposition  and  defence  of  the  same. 
She  took  your  side  of  the  question,  and 
maintained  it  with  great  vigor.  It  afibrded 
us  an  abundance  of  amusement,  gratified 


her  vanity,  and  put  a  flea  in  our  ears.  We 
were  finally  sent  up  to  Painesville  in  car- 
riages, where  we  spent  the  day  in  strolling 
round;  and  while  every  other  lady  found  a 
companion  to  assist  and  serve,  Mr&  "Wo- 
man's Rights"  stood  alone,  grandly  mag- 
nificent in  her  solitude,  shunned  by  all, 
discontented  with  herself,  and  for  once,  at 
least,  taught  that  that  crowd  believed  not 
as  she  did.     I  afterwards  saw  no  one  ofier 
her  a  seat,  no  one  get  water  for  her,  no  one 
hand  her  in  or  out;  and  why  was  this  so? 
Not  a  word  indicating  that  she  was  other- 
wise than  a  lady  escaped  her  lips;  not  an 
act  but  which  was  irreproachable.     Ah! 
we  knew  her  to  be  one  of  the  ''strong 
minded,"  who  did  not  need  our  assistance. 
Now,  Mrs.  Lydia,  you  brand  my  view  of 
this  matter  as  a  "circulating  He^  and  say, 
"it  is  this  which  has  done  more  to  blight 
and  curse  the  dignity  and  self-reliance  of 
our  girls  and  women  than  any  other  one 
thing."     Why,  bless  me!  madam,  in  no 
part  of  the  globe  are  women  so  self-reliant 
as  in  America.  She  believes  herself  strong, 
and  thinking  as  you  do,  that  she  will  be 
respected  for  her  strength,  she  afiTects  it; 
before  she  is  sixteen,  she  can  knock  the 
heart  clear  out  of  a  man  by  the  fire  of  her 
eyes.  An  American  woman  thinks  she  can 
sway  the  world,  and  in  contests  from  which 
grey-haired  men  shrink  in  fear,  she  boldly 
contends  for  her  rights  in   the  race   for 
championship.     I  am  no  stickler  for  con- 
ventional etiquette — in  fact,  I  hate  formal- 
ity, and  love  beyond  measure  the  warm 
impulses  of  a  generous  woman,  who  will 
not  faint  merely  because  she  catches  me  in 
my  shirt  sleeves.     I'm  afraid  of  cold,  dis- 
tant women,  and  love  such  as  meet  me 
half  way,  not  to  grab  my  breeches,  but  to 
tell  me,  "I  am  your  helpmate;  let  us  pass 
happily  through  life,  I  in  my  sphere,  and 
you  in  yours :  on  the  common  ground  we 
are  equals."    Against  all   those  silly  and 
foolish  practices   which    destroy    female 
hejtj^h,  I  inveigh  as  strongly  as  you ;  but 
ll^|[^fiuse  one  is  healthy  and  robust,  must 
shetjquit  her  household  duties,  and  clamor 
for  admission  into  tlie  medical  profession, 
to  the  bar,  pulpit,  army  or  navy  ?    Men 
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wfll'Derer  ob^t  to  jent  good  ktalth,  but 

they  win  object  to  eee  jon  more  oat  of 

yoxrt  sphere.    Yon  My,  "wekoow  there  is 

eomethitig  horrifying  and  awlhl  hanging 

aronnd  the  atmosphere  of  a  etrong  minded 

woman."    80  do  I,  Mrs.  Lydia,  and  it  is 

the  contaet  with  that  horrible  awfalnese 

that  men  fear.    Deliver  me  from  a  woman 

whom  I  have  cause  to  fear;  I'd  as  soon 

&ce  a  tornado,  armed  with  a  writ  of  ktibeas 
corpus. 

Do  not  imagine,  dear  madam,  that  I  am 
an  advocate  for  fashionable  foppery;  far 
be  it  from  me.  1  never  yet  believed  that 
there  most  necessarily  be  found  more  virtue 
under  a  silk  than  tinder  a  linsey  gown; 
yon  would  indeed  mistake  me,  did  yon 
suppose  such  a  thing;  nor  do  you  admire 
moral  strength  in  a  female  more  than  I — 
I  invefgh  only  against  her  disposition  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  her  sphere,  when  she 
does  what  I  call  'hinsezing  herself,"  and 
what  you  are  pleased  to  term  "more  vigor- 
ous, practical  and  resolute." 

As  your  review  of  my  strictures  on  Fe- 
male Medical  Ddncation  is  mostly  turned 
to  your  own  special  field  of  reformation,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  say  thus  much 
which  I  conceive  to  be  quite  foreign  to  my 
purpose.  I  must  do  you  the  credit  to  say, 
you  have  been  very  fair  in  presenting  my 
▼lews  along  with  your  opinions  of  the 
same,  and  as  I  now  come  to  canvass  the 
point  at  issue,  I  hope  you  will  find  me  dis- 
posed to  treat  your  opinions  with  all  the 
serious  consideration  which  they  deserve. 

''We  have  attended  a  course  of  study  in 
a  school  where  both  sexes  were  educated, 
and  have  failed  to  note  the  heathenish 
propensity  of  male  students,  such  as  Prof 
B.  accuses  them  of."  (Bibyl.)  But  human 
nature  is  human  nature,  find  it  in  Egypt, 
Japan,  or  New  York.  It  is  the  same  every 
where,  though  educational  bias  may  mod- 
ify its  language  in  different  localities.  I 
have  already  canvassed  the  circumstances 
which  bring  the  sexes  together,  and  need 
not  here  repeat  them. 

''We  viewed  the  human  organs  as  the 
most  perfect  work  of  God,  from  which 
alooe  we  could  learn  the  desired  good^  and 


fit  oorseltes  for  fbtnreuaefhlnessL"  (SibyL) 
Is  the  beauty  of  organs  external  or  inter- 
nal ?  Are  they  more  beautified  as  a  whole 
and  perfect  completion  of  the  divine  will, 
or  does  beauty  belong  alone  to  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  which  the  organ  is  composed? 
Does  the  bright  blush  of  health  and  vigor 
detract  from  the  beaut>  of  the  organ,  or  is 
it  more  delicate  in  the  paleness  of  death, 
with  the  evident  odors  of  putrefiustion 
stimulating  at  least  one  of  the  external 
senses  ?  If  yon  shall  answer  that  the  or- 
gan is  more  beautiful  as  a  whide,  that  the 
blush  of  healthy  vigor  adds  to  its  charnu, 
then  I  ask  why  not  examine  a  live  organ- 
ism,  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  a  living 
being.  If  I  sought  the  anatomical  rooms 
in  search  of  beauty,  I  shonld  confine  my 
observations  to  the  dissector,  and  not  to 
the  dissected.  Physicians  dissect  the  hu- 
man body  to  learn  its  structure,  the  con- 
nection of  parts,  and  their  use  in  the  ani- 
mal economy;  not  to  gase  on  the  beauty 
of  the  haman  organs  merely.  The  whole 
truth  and  philosophy  of  the  ambition  di^ 
played  by  females  to  enter  the  medical 
profession  as  general  practitioners,  may  be 
easily  explained.  It  is  only  one  feature  of 
a  common  rule,  many  examples  of  which 
are  to  be  fbund  in  the  history  of  all  ages. 
Love  oi  notoriety  aceonnts  for  all  the 
phases  of  female  eccentricity  of  the  age. 
I  need  not  run  over  the  early  Jewish  rec- 
ords to  establish  this  fact,  for  from  profane 
history  the  material  is  roost  abundant  I 
might  commence  with  the  career  of  Tha- 
lestris  and  her  people,  but  that  it  could 
serve  no  useful  end  in  the  attainment  of 
the  object  in  view,  as  I  should  be  told  that 
in  those  distant  ages  we  are  to  make  great 
allowances.  I  admit  this,  but  the  motives 
to  action  hate  remained  as  immovable  as 
the  principle  of  intellection  itself  Joan 
of  Arc  caused  many  a  bitter  sigh  to  escape 
from  female  warriors;  and  in  whatever 
capacity  any  woman,  by  accident  or  other- 
wise, has  attained  notoriety,  others  have 
followed  in  their  wake.  When  Miss  Black- 
well  studied  medicine,  and  got  a  real,  gen- 
uine diploma,  the  press  noised  it  abroad, 
and  others  followed  in  her  wake.    When 
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Mm.  Stowe  wrote  and  acquired  the  Doto^ 
riety  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/'  what  a  awarm 
followed  in  her  wake.  Examples  of  these 
cases  could  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite 
extent  But  time  is  wasted  by  further  par- 
leying; who  ever  knew  a  man  to  have  the 
last  word,  in  a  spat  with  one  of  the  fair? 
Leaving  Mrs.  Hasbrouck,  of  the  Sibyl,  to 
persue  her  own  way,  I  now  beg  to  dismiss 
her  paper,  except  in  so  far  as  the  following 
may  apply  to  her  case. 

Admitting  now,  as  ever  betfbre,  that 
those  who  intend  to  practioe  midwifery 
should  be  edacated,  the  question,  **Where 
is  that  to  be  accomplished?"  naturally 
suggests  itself  In  previous  articles  on 
this  subject,  I  took  the  ground  that  female 
medical  education  and  female  i^actice 
should  be  confined  to  obstetrics,  and  such 
of  the  collateral  branches  as  would  enable 
her  to  practice  this  art.  I  reiterate  the 
same,  and  add  that  since  the  establishment 
of  the  FemaU  Mtdieal  College  of  Penueyl- 
vania^  with  special  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, no  female  ought  to  entertain  such  a 
thought  as  that  of  attending  a  medical 
college  wnere  the  class  is  of  the  opposite 
sex.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  and  shall  here  leave  the  subject, 
wishing  that  all  faculties  who  have  to  labor 

before  a  mixed  class  may  have  a  good 
time  of  it 

1  have  before  me  the  Eighth  Annual 

Announcement  of  the    Female    Medical 

College  of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  229 

Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and  I  observe 

among  the  names  of  its  corporators  thoee  of 

many  well  known  citizens  of  PbiIadelphil^ 

and  also  I  notice  that  the  Professors  of 

Physiology,    Anatomy,  and    Anatomical 

demonstration,  are  females,  so  that  the 

very  organization  of  that  college  susteins 

the  position  already  taken.     If  not,  why 

place  ladies  in  those  chairs  ?    There  have 

been  graduated  in  that  school  one  hundred 

and  sixty-six  females,  and  the  reflection 

comes  strongly  upon  me,  how  many  of  that 

number  will  realize  their  hopes  ?    I  think 

the  fair  ones  who   have  underteken  the 

practice  of  physic  will  soon  learn  that  they 

have  got  into  deep  water.     However^  that 


is  no  bnstoeis  of  mine.  "Iiet  every  tub 
stand  on  ito  own  bottom/'  Of  the  niuner- 
otts  females  who  have  graduated  at  our 
school^  few  are  now  resident  here,  though 
many  have  made  the  attempt  And  as  to 
any  pegasion  quarrel  the  ladies  may  fasten 
on  me,  I  can  only  say,  Pulehrum  eU  accu- 
$ari  ab  OGctteondia, 


AN     OBSTETRICAL     CASE     WITH 
COMPLICATIONS. 


BT  I.   X.   U.  0088.,  X.   D. 

I  have  just  had  several  complicated 
cases  of  accouchment,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
I  will  report  one  I  was  called  in  great 
haste  to  Mra  M/  K  W.;  on  arriving  I 
found  her  in  labor,  and  I  learned 
that  she  had  been  for  about  24  or  30  hours, 
attended  with  feeble  uterine  contraction, 
but  very  dangerous  hemorrhage.  On  ex- 
amination, I  found  the  OS  tincea  sufficiently 
dilated,  and  I  immediately  commenced  the 
administration  of  caulophyllin  and  macro- 
tin,  to  increase  the  expulsive  power  of  the 
uterus,  and  thereby  to  restrain  the  flooding 
— which  had  continued  already  too  long ; 
but  for  a  considerable  time,  the  contraction 
seemed  but  slightly  increased,  and  conse- 
quently, hemorrhage  continued.  So  I 
commenced  examining  my  pocket-case,  for 
the  oil  of  erigeron,  but  found  none;  it  was 
a  considerable  distance  to  my  residence, 
and  I  deemed  it  impracticable  to  await  un- 
til I  could  send  and  get  some  of  the  erige- 
ron. I  finally  concluded  to  make  the  beat 
shift  I  could,  so  I  took  up  a  vial  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  made  out  a  dose,  and  gave 
with  a  few  grains  of  com  p.  powder  of  opi- 
um. I  continued  Uiis  for  several  houre, 
but  tlie  flooding  now  became  really  alarm- 
ing; I  thought  I  should  lose  my  patient, 
and  that  for  the  want  of  one  single  reme- 
dy; I  finally  concluded  to  search  my  sad- 
dle-bags, which  I  did,  and  to  my  great  sat- 
isfaction, I  found  a  mixture  of  nitrous  a^er 
and  oil  of  erigeron  that  I  had  prepared, 
and  had  forgotten  it    I  now  commenced 
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hggjb  doMft  of  tkit^  and  io  4  dbort 
time,  tnooeeded  in  amsiiag  Um  faemor^ 
rhage^    I  intrcMed  the  dose  of  caulophyl* 
Jin,  adding  a  email  quantity  of   eigot, 
which  now  b^gan  to  intenei^F  the  pains, 
or  to  increase  the  bearing  down,  as  the  wo- 
men call  it.    I  soon  was  able  thus  to  ter- 
miaate  the  expulsion  of  the  fistus,  hot  I 
foaad  (he  flooding  again  to  set  in,  so  I 
gave  more  caulophyllin  and  eigot,  and 
compressed  the  nmbilious  to  produce  con- 
traction, bat  to  no  porpcsa    I  applied 
cold  cloths  to  the  nates  suddenly,  and  oc- 
casionally prodaeed  gentle  toraotton  upon; 
the  funis;  all  ihiled.    I  now  grasped  the 
utems  in  my  hand  as  firmly  as  I  could 
withont  risk  of  damage,  aad  in  this  way  I 
finally  produced  contraction  sufficient  for 
expulsion  of  the  placenta.     The  hemcr-> 
rhage  seemed  now  to  cease,  and  the  ufteftts 
to  contract,  and  the  child  being  yb^  feeble, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  that,  as  the  pa- 
rents seemed  very  anxious  that  it  should 
be  relieved,  as  it  was  their  first    I  charged 
the  lady  to  inform  me  if  she  should  feel 
any  return  of  the  flooding.      After  the 
child  appeared  reliered,  I  returned  to  the 
mother,  and  asked  if  she  was  flooding,  but 
she  said  not;  but  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  she  complained  of  feeling  sick,  and 
being  blind.    I  concluded  that  the  uterus 
was  not  contracted,  so  I  grasped  it  in  my 
hand,  and  immediately  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  blood  gushed  out     I  now  gave  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  erigeron,  and  applied 
the  wet  cloth  again  to  the  nates,  and  thus 
by  first  grasping  the  uterus,  and  then  ap- 
plying suddenly  the  cold  cloth  to  the  nates 
and  thighs,  1  succeeded  in  producing  per- 
manent contraction,  and  a  ceHsation  of  the 
hemorrhage.     I  thought  all  was  now  well, 
but  suddenly  I  was  again  summoned  to 
the  patient,  who  was  very  pale  and  threat- 
ened with  syncope.     I  applied  ammonia 
to  the  nostrils  but  that  failed  to  give  much 
relief,  so  I  gave  a  fbw  drops  of  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  whey;  this  I  had 
to  continue  through  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  she  appeared  so  revived  that  I 
left,  with  instructions  that  if  any  unusual 
egrmptoms  presented,  I  wished  to  hear  as 


soon  as  possible.  All  went  on  well  until 
evening,  the  woman  began  to  feel  great 
pain  m  the  region  of  the  pelvis,  and  on 
inquiry,  I  found  that  the  bladder  had  not 
been  emptied  since  she  was  delivered.  So 
I  introduced  the  catheter  and  drew  a  large 
quantity  of  very  offbnBive  urine.  On  in- 
troducing the  catheter  I  fbtittd  no  stricture, 
60  I  remained  until  morning,  hoping  that 
she  would  be  able  to  evacuate  the  bladder 
herself,  but  I  found  her  still  unable  so  to 
do.  She  said  she  felt  no  desire  to  urinate, 
but  the  bladder  felt  distended  and  painfUl ; 
she  was  again  relieved  by  catheter.  I  lefY, 
telling  them  if  she  did  not  urinate  through 
the  day,  to  let  me  know  in  the  evening, 
which  they  did,  and  again  I  drew  the  wa- 
ter, and  thus  I  continued  to  do  for  several 
days,  notwithstandmg  I  gave  uva  ursa, 
biichu,  and  pipsissawa  regularly,  and  had 
the  hips  rubbed  with  a  strong  liniment 
three  times  a  day.  The  woman  gained 
strength,  but  the  bladder  still  seemed  pal- 
sied ;  I  now  determined  to  try  nux  vomica, 
the  tincture  of  which  I  gave  from  20  to  25 
drops,  three  times  a  day,  with  the  muriate 
of  iron ;  this  restored  the  bladder  to  its 
wanted  sensibilhy  and  muscular  contrac- 
tility. The  lady  is  now  up  and  doing  well, 
though  I  often  thought  she  was  doomed  to 
die. 

Thus  we  see  what  science  and  experience 
will  accomplish.     Hail  to  Eclecticism  t  If 
I  had  here  depended    tipon    Allopathic 
remedies,  I  should  have  lost  my  patient. 
The' achate  of  lead  seemed  to  do  no  more 
good  than  that  much  saw-dust,  but  oil  of 
erigeron  arrested  the  floodiiig  Instauter. 
The  Eclectic  remedies,  concentrated   as 
they  are  now,  really  seem  to  act  like  magic 
in  many  instances.     I  write  this  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  just  entered  the 
area  of  professional  responsibility,  that 
they  may  profit  by  my  experience,  for  in- 
deed this  was  a  critical  case,  although  it 
was  saved  by  careful  management 


Thb  truth  of  Eclecticism,  like  the  falla 
of  Niagara,  thunders  the  downfall  of  med- 
ical crrw  every  where. 
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BT  J.  JL  wnnnsa,  m.  o. 


The  symptoms,  diagnosiSi  and  prognosis 
in  this  maladj,  are  all  well  known  to  the 
profession,  and  to  give  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  this  article  would  be  only 
superfluous,  and  occupy  more  space  than 
designed ;  hence  I  will  pass  on  and  give 
the  history  of  the  following  case. 

A.  H.,  aged  40.  A  tolerably  fair  speci- 
men of  the  sanguine-bilious-lymphatic 
temperament  JBe  was  taken  July  10,  '56, 
with  a  common  catarrhal  affection  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  accompanied  with  lassi- 
tude, chilliness,  slight  cough,  a  sense  of 
tightness  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  pain 
in  the  forehead,  wltli  some  little  febrile  ex- 
citement toward  evening.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  these  symptoms  increased,, 
with  laborious  respiration,  attended  with  a 
rattling  or  wheezing  sound,  as  if  the  air 
were  passing  through  a  small  aperture 
clogged  with  a  viscid  iluid.  At  this  stage 
of  the  disease  Dr.  T.,  the  family  physician 
(a  regular  Allopath ist),  was  called  to  treat 
the  disease,  and  attended  him  four  weeks, 
without  any  beneficial  result  whatever,  but 
was  growing  worse  under  the  treatment^ 
and  consequently  the  doctor  was  discharg- 
ed. August  10, 1  was-  summoned  to  see 
him.  Upon  examining  the  case  closely,  \ 
found  the  above  were  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  at  present  congestion,  of 
the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  with 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Be- 
•piration  somewhat  hurried  and  oppressed, 
and  more  difficult  in  the  recumbent  than 
in  the  erect  portion;  pain  in  the  right  side 
and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea; 
would  cough  considerably,  and  the  expecto- 
ration was  of  a  viscid  and  purulent  char- 
acter; coughing  would  occur  in  fits  of 
considerable  violence  and  increase  the 
pains  in  his  breast  and  forehead ;  bowels 
were  irregular;  urine  scanty  and  high 
colored,  occasionally  supi^resaed;  pulse 
100,  small  and  contracted ;  tongue  some- 
what red  at  the  tip  and  margins;  skin  dry 


andi^usky.  Oonsicletable  drowsiness  would 
oeoar-wheii  the  secretion  of  mucus  in  Ike 
bronchi  was  very  copious  and  reS|nration 
obstructed. 

Trsathknt.— •OUomel  asd  vwMseciioii 
weve  administered  in  this  case,  and  what 
other  medkiDcs  were  used  I  could  not 
learn.     The  patient  remarked  that  the 
dd  school  system  was  hisfliyoBitcone,aAd 
always  condenmed    Edcoticisnif  but  at 
pcesent  would  yield  to  any  treatment,  if 
my  opinion  was  that  it  woald  restore  him 
toheaiih..    A'  young  phyacian  must  not 
promise  too  much  in  such  or  similar  cases, 
and  always  ask  for  suffioieat  time. 
.  1  first  commenced wilh  thecompi  powd. 
of  lobelia,  to  produce  ftee  emesis;  it  opera- 
ted well  and  was  highly  indicated  in  this 
case    To  move  hia*bowelS)  and  produce  a 
ft«e  action  6f  his  liver: 

Hk  Podophyllln 

^angttin'aria  aa.    gra  Iv  ^ 
:Leptandrin  grs.  viij     M. 

Divide  iq  ten  powders,  take  one  powder 
every  four  hours  until  there  is  a  free  evao- 
ua^oa  of  the  bowels.    Fot  an  expectorant : 

S;  Tinct  lobelia 

Syrup  ipecac  aa^     Ji^ 

line,  sanguinaria  Sj         ^• 

Take  3j  every  two  hours,  to  produce  free 

expectoration  and  slight  nausea.     For  & 

diuretic : 

|tr  Balsam  capaiba  $y 
Sweet  spte.  nitre  Jti 
Oiljunipcr  3U         M- 

Take  3j  three  times  per  day,  A  warm 
pediluvia  at  night,  with  sinapisms  to  the 
breast  and  nape  of  the  neck. 

l^.  Found  him  a  great  deal  better,  and 
improving  in  every  respect.  Pulse  80,  full 
and  soft  Tongue  clean,  but  slightly  red ; 
pain  in  the  breast  and  forehead  have  left 
him.  Free  expectoration  of  a  purulent 
character,  not  so  tenacious  as  it  was  a  few 
days  ago.     For  an  expectorant: 

.    9r  Syrup  seneca 

*'      ipecac  aa^     Sy 
Tine,  sanguinaria   Jj         M. 

Take  3j  every  two  hours.  Continue  taking 
the  diurstic  drops.  The  patient  is  rather 
of  an  enemic  habit,  therefore  ordered 
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tt  Pn^  curb,  of  iron    8^'  * 

Takefjj  lote  tiines  per  da^r  :  Gbntmne 
ibe  warm  iptdililvki  at  night,  and««p9O0Uig 
the 'entity  inicfiMte  with  Iridioo.  - 

18.  To-day  hat  bMnabie'to  wakkahbat 
the  Toote)  and  aeme  Utile  oat4abft ;  alear 
€i  fiatn  in  lua  body ;  rests  well  at  aight; 
aptietite  n^teately  good,  bowele  r«giikur ; 
ooogh  onWdhig  rery  fast  Coiitiniia  the 
last  tieatoieiit  at  longer  tnierVaU. 

28.  la  about  iwell  and  attending  taaome 
bofiiiesa  Ccoitinae  liihing  the  eatpeoto- 
xmntand^empi  ayr.  stOllngiatfora  law  daya 

We  avt  feeooBmerided  by  Prof,  fib^rk, 
ia  thia  ibfm  of -diieate,  a  highly  aniitihlo- 
giatio  tNatment^  which  genenAly  eonaistB 
of  bleeding,  pHrgih^,  laeveilrialfaalioni  Ac 
With  what  propria^  aikoh  txeatment  ia  re- 
ooaUnaaded^  I  eonfees  I  do  not  ooupre* 
hand ;  but  my  eapeiienqa  tacbea  tae,  that 
ont  efforta  ahoirid  he  to  produoe  oentri- 
fugal  action  in  the  system,  and  a  atroi^  de- 
fMiiAting  one  on  the  part  of  the  .kidneys, 
liver  and  akin ;  and  by  acting  upon,  these 
dapntatiag  apparatus,  we  will  relieve  the 
bronchi  of  this  labor,  and  they  return  to 
their  natural  functions. 


LETTER  FBOM  BR  BUiRR  TO  BR. 
T.  W.  YOUNG. 

TMoiaAWAs  CoumT/Ottio, ) 
AuffuH  M,  1857.     j 

I>BAB'13ia :  I  have  just  read  the  proceed- 

inga  of  the  Scleotio  Msdieal  AssoaiaAiDn  of 

Indiana.    I  write  .to.'GOngiatalaie  you  on 

the  monreraantv and  toeapress  lihe  desire 

that  -eaoh  of  ita  members  {in  oommon  with 

the  body  of  medical  refonnars  of  your 

Btate)  may  penevariiigly  keep  v^  and  ex- 

tflod  yoar  ocganiaalions,  and  by  «eonoartof 

Mliaa  1)0  ndutaally  benefitted;  and  tafccfa 

tfiht  more  ppogmedve  spirit  of  htekar  JLl- 

lopaAh^fiHiich  has  long  clahntod  pra^mi* 

nenee  (if  not  perfectioii),  tlvattltaia  ii  merit 

ahd  phacaof^y  without  the  imle  of  ita 

^ognatisnand  loutiaa  ptaetlcei    Bni  l»r 

4ha  jaflBeiiaaof  iiMdicaliafort%  Ailhyathy 


taould  to^ay  be  a  lils-time  behind  its  .pres- 
ent oondition.  Who  amoag  them  now  as 
fbrnterly  Ueedf  saUvate,  vesicate,  and  with 
evtey  poisoning  remiedy  (ad  nailed)  within 
their,  power  or  reach,  seek  to  suppress  and 
control  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  vis 
miuHciUtix  naiuroB^  under  the  delusive  sup- 
positioa  that  they  weve  combatting  patho- 
logical condiU»>ns  ?  Have  they  voluntarily 
abandoned,  to  some  degree,  the  almost  in- 
discrimiaate  use  ^  their  formerly  most 
dangetoos.  and  vaunted  weapons?  Far 
from  ii.  They  hav^  fought  and  violently 
opposed  evei^  innovation  and  improvement 
in  theory  and  priuitiee,  even  when  emana- 
ting from  their  own  ranks,  and  if  possible, 
with  stUl  more  vindicUveacss  if  from  with- 
out. Then  why  haVe  even  old  school  med- 
ical men  made  some  progress  of  late  years? 
Simply  from  the  ibroe  of  popular  views 
and  aeatimentSb  And  why  have  the  peo- 
ple demanded  a  more  aafe  and  sanative 
medication  ? 

Jju,  1.  Because  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  always  revolted  at  the  preposter- 
ous practice  of  letting  out  part  of  the  life 
blood;  then  with  mercury,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, eta,  vitiatinjg  the  balance,  and  de- 
ranging the  whole  man  in  order  to  cure 
him.  , 

Z  Medical  reformers  of  various  grades 
and  schools  have  done  much  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind,  through  their  private 
teachings  among  the  people,  through  the 
papers  and  periodicals  of  the  day,  tlirough 
the  neiorm  medical  press  in  an  emincsit 
degree^  and  also  throng  their  numerous 
and  respectable  schools  and  colleges;  but 
above  idl,  by  prevta^  to  the  peo|»leby  their 
praeUoey  that  there  is  a  more  excellent 
way  than  that  of  following  in  the  onsac- 
esesful,  but  long  beaten,  track  of  illiberal 
and  proasrtptive  allopathy.  But  whilst 
recountmg  some  of  the  ndble  renults  of  en- 
Itf^ttcned  and  liberal  medical  reforai,  it  is 
bni  Justice  to  others  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  been  much  aided  by  many  of  the 
moK  progressiva  minds,  pens  and  presses 
in  the.  other  departmenta  of  literary  and 
sciantifle  aociaty.  The  ministry,  the  bar, 
ibat  pertu^a  ahova  all,  hava  we  baaa  aided 
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by  phrenoldgisto  in  bringmg  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  this  hmmmb  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  funotiens  of  the  bimiii  and  nenrons  tjB* 
tern,  praetioally  applied  and  oleaidy  dem- 
'  onstrated  by  the  laws  of  physiology,  hygi- 
ene and  therapeutioa 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  liberality 
manifeeted  by  your  society  toward  all  the 
reform  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere. 
They  eaeh  and  all  hare  merits  and  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  themselves  as  well  as 
common  to  reformers  generally,  and  a  med- 
ical society  riiould  be  oerefol  not  to  pai^ 
alyse  any  thing  meritorious  In  any  depart- 
ment of  reform.  Perhups  nothing  has 
done  more  to  retard  the- progress  of  ra- 
tional medicine,  than  the  discordant  con- 
duct of  its  professed  fKends.  If  the  bel- 
Itgerant  Faculties  of  Cincinnati  and  else- 
where, are  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  spend 
their  strongest  efforts  in  traducing  and  de- 
fluniag  eaoh  other,  let  their  iniquity  and 
its  consequences  rest  upon  their  own  bod- 
ies; but  may  our  State  and  local  medical 
associations  in  Reform,  stand  aloof  from 
their  impolitic  conduct,  recognizing  and 
approving  all  that  is  truly  meritorious  in 
each ;  and  if  hope  of  reformation  can  be 
entertained  in  reference  to  any  or  all  of 
them,  aid  them  in  all  laudable  underta- 
kings; or  if  hopeless  cases,  administer  to 
them  a  merited  rebuke,  and  refuse  all  in- 
tercourse mi  til  they  prove  themselves  wor- 
thy thereof. 

A  •  partisan  or  sectarian  feature  should 
never  find  conntenanoe  by  a  mhrm  medi- 
cal iwsociation,  bat  tta  terms  of  member- 
slilp  should  bo  liberal  and  aecessible  to  all 
true  reformers,  imspcettv«  to  minor  dif- 
ferences of  theory  and  praotice.  The  laws, 
rules,  aad  regulations,  of  such  medical  as- 
sociadons,  should  be  as  liberal  and  g^Mrol 
in  their  nature  as  possible,  avoiding  all  pe- 
culiarities held  by  some,  but  not  endorsed 
by  others.  During  my  36  yean  peaetice, 
I  have  had  some  experienoe  and  observa- 
tion in  getting  up  and  maintaining  medi- 
cal associations,  and  wouM  suggest  to  you 
the  propriety  of  graded  memberahip;  a^y 
members  in  Ml,  to  be  medical  men  (or 
wwaen,  if  woUhy  and  quaHAsd)  alone; 


also  oollfliteral  or  koaorary  membm 
Every  seolion  of  our  country  abounds 
with  literally,  libeial  minded,  and  progres- 
ssvepevsbns^  who  would  deem  it  an  honor, 
and  find  it  ploasaniand  profitable  to  them* 
selves,  t0  holdsflnne  relation  to  such  socie- 
tiea  Admit  sneh  (all  thiiiga  dae  being 
correct),  to  an  honorary  relation,  without 
any  pecuniary  liability,  and  peormit  them 
to  move  any  appropriate  mailer,  partioi- 
pate  in  ail  diseossious,  aad  ei^joyall  in 
oommoD  with  the  members  in  fidl,  exeept 
voting  on  final  adoption,  and  the  ereatiOD 
ot  ollleem;  and  .thus  you  will  enlist  madi 
4aknt,  ftunoe,  aad  inflnenooia  iivor  of  med- 
ical teform,  thereby  doing  good  and  get- 
ting good  more  extensively  than  a  more 
restricted  policy  would  easqrei  In  this  I 
speak'  iVom  experienoe. 

Membets  of  any  Roform  assomatioo, 
(especially  so  in  medicine)  should  be  tol- 
erant and  liberal  in  every  sense,  and  espe- 
cially so,  pecimiarihf;  sd^eacrifleing  and 
devoted  men  are  the  ones  to  give  life  and 
permaniinoe  to  all  each  enterprisea 

Joe.  a  BuBR. 


REVIEW   OF   BUCHANAN'S    AN- 
THROPOLOGY. 


BT  piuMf.  L.  ■:  jenfes. 

7 he  Qmnderation  of  the  ^^ Combative  and 
Deettuctwe  Region,*'  Omdmded,  Afigr- 
ther  Bffiee  etf  the  Auihor'e  RidicJUna 
AbsurduUe  and  Contradtctume. 

In  resmning  the  consideration  of  the 
^^Qmhmiweand  Deelrueiiw  Regianj"  I  pro- 
pose exhibiting  to«ome  extent,  what  I  eon- 
ceive  to  be  the  most  positive  and  olenxly 
demonstrable  proposition:  To^wH;  the 
gross  errors,  and  glaring  absurditiaa  of  the 
text;  so  gross  indeed  arethay  aa  to  prove 
the  system  ntteriy  Ihise^  and  totally  ^void 
of  all  okUm  to  scientiio  pretention,  nnd  the 
merast  diimara  aad  vapory  delnrion  of  a 
wieak  and  sieldy  brain. 

Ihopai  to  satisfy  tha  inciiiiriag  aatnd  in 
sesordh  of  tmdii  timt  Uiese  doetriaaa  are 
■Mpttivl  aiMi  oontraaiotQSjr  in  too  axlicmc 
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*'Hope/'  (one  of  his  neurological  organs) 
appears  as  a  "sqaatter"  on  the  right  side 
of  Peggjr's  thorax,  just  below  the  claTiole; 
am!  corresponding  with  it  in  locality,  hnt 
on  the  left  breast,  is  seen  the  organ  of 
"Mortality."  Is  it  not  absurd  to  locate 
''squatters''  whose  offices  differ  so  widely 
on  different  sides  of  the  body  at  precisely 
the  same  points  ?  May  we  not  as  well 
talk  of  different  kinds  of  sight,  hearing, 
ta^te,  smell,  feeling,  Ac.,  as  right  and  left, 
when  the  organs  of  both  sides  are  perfect- 
ly healthy?  In  other  instances,  instead  of 
locating  different  "squatters"  on  corres- 
ponding parts,  he  "pre-empts,"  and  thus  lo- 
cates three  or  four  "squatters"  by  the  same 
name  on  three  or  four  different  "claims," 
unless  the  soil  is  pre^^ccupied.  For  exam- 
ple, he  locates  *'Combativen€$s"  on  Dinah's 
left  posterior,  and  again  on  the  back  of 
Peggy's  left  forearm ;  it  is  also  seen  on  the 
head,  making  three  different  and  remote 
localities  for  the  same  organ.  Now  did 
the  same  organs  occur  on  opposite  sides, 
(which  appears  not  to  be  the  case)  then 
each  human  being  would  be  favored  with 
six  of  these  combative  creatures.  Again, 
"HoMtility"  is  located  on  Dinah's  led  fore- 
arm, covering  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
arm  and  tame  surface  on  which  "combat- 
iveness"  appears  on  Peggy's  arm.  Again, 
"Adhesiveness"  appears  as  a  "squatter"  on 
three  different  "claims ;"  first,  on  the  front 
aspect  of  Dinah's  right  forearm  |  second, 
on  her  back  below  the  shoulders;  and 
third,  on  the  head ;  and  if  the  three  ex- 
ist on  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  then  man 
most  have  six  organs  of  "Adhesiveness." 

On  carefully  examining  Anthropology, 
duplicates  or  triplets  will  frequently  be 
found ;  different  organs  occupying  corres- 
ponding spaces,  or  a  specified  organ  occu- 
pying a  given  spot  on  Dinah,  and  a  differ- 
ent organ  occupying  precisely  the  same 

spot  on  the  surface  of  Peggy,  are  not  un- 
common. 

The  organ  of  'Kilalorification"  is  located 
halfway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis, 
and  immediately  after  he  fixes  this  "squat- 
ter^ in  the  hypogastric  region.  The  au- 
thor has  abo  located  "Calorification  or 


Ardor''  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  ehia. 

He  infimns  his  readers  on  page  368, 
'Hhat  along  the  matgin  of  the  ribs  we 
have  Irritability,  Fear,  Melancholy,  Ac," 
and  on  page  870  he  says,  "Baseness  lies 
along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  between  the  ribs  and  ilium,  oon- 
neefing  above  with  IrrHabiUty,  and  below 
with  Mektneholy,  Ae,"  The  reader  will 
observe  that  he  has  just  positively  asserted 
on  page  368,  that  MtkmeMy  is  found 
along  the  margin  of  the  ribs  with  Irrita- 
bility and  Fear,  while  on  page  370,  he  as 
positively  asserts  that  *  ^Baseness"  extends 
flrom  the  ribs  above,  (the  exact  location  of 
"Insanity,  Fear,  and  Melancholy")  down* 
ward  to  the  ilium  connecting  "Mow  wUk 
Mdaneholy''  Here  it  will  be  perceived, 
our  author  creates  two  organs  of  "Melan- 
choly" in  the  abdomen — one  in  the  upper 
part  along  the  ribs — another  in  the  lower 
part;  while  a  third  is  located  on  the  angle 
of  the  left  jaw.  Thus  it  appears  neunrfo- 
gy  has  revealed  the  existence  of  three  or- 
gans, of  *Velancholy"  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  and  if  the  same  are  found  on  the 
other,  then  there  must  be  six. 

Neurology  makes  the  same  develop- 
ments as  to  the  different  regum$.  The 
'Combative  and  Destructive  Begion,"  in- 
cludes the  left  poMierior  of  Dinah,  extend- 
ing from  the  anus  upward  to  the  left  infe- 
rior ribs,  or  thereabouts ;  the  "Begion  of 
Crime  and  Selfishness"  covers  the  right 
posterior  of  Dinah,  commencing  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  ontis,  and  extending 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  "Combative 
and  Destructive  Region"  of  the  left  side. 
What  a  fireak  in  science!  how  manv 
freaks  appear  in  the  reputed  science  of 
our  author !  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  these  paipahle  contradictions.  Is 
there  no  unifbrmity  in  science — no  order — 
no  equality  as  to  the  numbers  of  organs— 
as  to  points  of  location,  and  meets  and 
bounds  7  If  not,  then  the  Architect  of  man 
has  maniibsted  a  want  of  unifbrmity,  and 
a  disregard  of  order  not  observed  in  any 

other  arrangement  in  the  works  of  his 
hands. 

Onr  amllior  often  piles  two  or  ners  or- 
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l»osite  fiidea  of  th«  body.    Three  org^ne  of 


the  amne  oanie  and  functipo.iwe.  oiUn  are  nmned  ?    Do  oot  the  nee  of  such  teems 


by  th^'wiclfed  boott  Dp  npt  iDquiriee  of 
this  kiad  ari^e  io  the  nuod  of  every  man 
when  the  tejrme  combat  and  destruction 


found  on  different  an4  leipote  iwr^.of  |he 
body,nnd  if  the  author  $qd|  eaeli<fide  of 
the  body  supi^Ued.  with  the  s^npia  oj^^as, 
(which  appears  to  be  the  /case  io  saaQy  in- 
stances) jittmberlng  two,  fouri  or  ^x,  is 
there  a^y  ^ood .  Feasoi)  wiiy  hp  may.  not 

.  lAoreaae  tbem  to  ten,  or  tw^ot:y  ?  Is  this 
ooience  ?  Is  it  ponimon  sens^  ?  fHd  P^ity 
create  00  many 'quadrMples  and  sextoples 
in  the  organs  pf  man's  bpdyi  or  i^Jt  the 
independent  workananship  of.  ax-PrpC  .Jo- 
seph R.  Buchanan  ?  Can  ttieseuo^gana  be 
seen,  felt,  or  appreciated  by  any  one  but 
the  author  of  Anthropology?    jn  their 

.  creation  the  author  committed  many  blun- 
ders, and  perpetrated  many  contradictions 

.  in  the  indiscriminate  ■  Qveslappiog^  muUi- 

.  plying,  transposing,  &c.,  as  is  iully.evi- 

.  denced  by  hia  great  Ifzt-hodc  o«  JBqlepti- 
ci&m. 

This  science  is  anomalous^-an  idiosyn- 
cracy  among  sciences.  The  more  irration- 
al and  improbable,  the  more  trathful,  prac- 
tical, and  valuable,  appears  to  be  the  motto 
of  the  author. 

But  to  return  to  the  tes^t:  What  evidence 
have  we  that  this  r^ion  (the  .back  and 
hipa)  is  either  ft  "compative  or  destructive 
region?"  Is  it  more  disposed  to  combat 
error,  make  war,  use  deadly  weapons,  or 
make  unprovoked  assaults,  than  any  other] 
pfirt  of  Dinah?  In  what  ways  does  it 
manifest  belligerant  instincts?  Is  the  com- 
bative spirit  that  was  aroused  by  the  re- 
lentless boot  applied  to  this  ^e^ion  satis- 
factory evidence  tha^  it  is  more  ^'combative 
and  destructive"  tl^i)  the  foot  that, applied 
the  boot?  Had  th^bo^t  been  forcibly  ap- 
plied to  any  other  portion  of  the  body, 
might  we  not.  have  expected  .that  a  spirit 

,  of ''combat  a.nd  destruction",  would,  have 
bee^,  aroused  ?    If  it  if^  a  "combative  and 

^  destructive  region,"  who  , are. its  enemies? 
whfkt  does  it  combat,  and  what  destroy? 

,  Are  npt  the  arms  .and  feet  a»  pugilistic 
and  as  quick  to  destroy  ?    How  nu^.  it  be 


presuppose  a  mjind,  a  will,  a  mental  org^n, 
to  resolve  on  a  combat  or  the  destruction 
of  something?  Is  the  buttock  and  adja- 
cent parts  a  mass  of  reasoning  or  calculat- 
ing brain?  And  again,  if  created  boUi 
"combative  and  destructive,"  it  must  have 
weapons  and  its  own  peouljar  mode  of 
warfare,  must  it  not  ?  What  acts  indicate 
a  combative,  or  destructive  disposition? 
With  what  would  it  assail  a  foe? — fist,  feet, 
or  boot?  Does  it  act  through  the  brain, 
or  the  brain  through  it,  in  demonstrations 
of  hostility,  or  do  they  act  jointly  in  the 
command  of  forces,  and  in  the  i^se  of  their 
implements  of  war  ? 

Silly  as  such  queries. may  seem,  are  they 
Dpt,a]l  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
.when  he  sees  earnest  and  apparently  hon- 
est declarations  in  print,  affirming  that 
either  the  disposition,  faculty  or  function 
of  "combat  and  destruction,"  are  located 
on  or  in  the  buttocks  or  neighboring  parts? 
If  Dr.  Buchanan  has  absoluteljf  proved 
the  existence  an^  location  of  these  warring 
elements,  as  he  states  he  has,  he  has 
Goubtless  found  the  weapon  of  warfare  and 
combat  in  use  by  them,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  hlundertnuBy  loaded  with  light 

carburetted  hydrogen,  oHat  neurological 
gas. 

But  in  what  strticture,  tissue,  or  part,  are 
tiiese  thirteen  neurological  organs  found? 
In  what  parts  do  these  two  regions  (com- 
bative and  destructive)  consist?  Our  au- 
thor will  admit  it  would  be  stupid  io  locate 
them  in  the  lifeless  cuticle;  nor  will  he  lo- 
cate them  in  the  cuUs  vera,  for  that  la  but 
a  simple  covering  for  the  entire  body,  and 
alike  in  all  its;  parts;  nor  win  be  locate 
them  in  the  muscles  of  this  region,  for  aome 
have  tlieir  origin  ontside,  and  others  with- 
in it — some  end  in  it,  and  others  pass 
through  it  or  out  of  it,  and  h^  dara  not 
locate  them  on  muscles  out  of  theae  boaniis, 
aiid  it  cannot  be  possible  he  woold  locate 
an.  oigan  of  mentality  (and  these  are  moet- 


9Sfiim\)»  Qp^iat jaii4  4est"mign|  i;iecptUy,  of : fi&at  Ji^indj^  oa  the  atuba  (»f  mfscieai  a 
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short  eeetioni  or  in  a  part  of  ita  flln«&  The 
ikaeiA  and  fatty  tisnies  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  habitation  of  mind.  The  bones  are  a 
simple  chemical  combination,  alike  in  al) 
parts,  and  affording  no  residence  for  rea^ 
soning  facnltiea  The  vessels  are  mere 
tabes,  serving  as  conduits  to  convey  fluids, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  tenements  of 
reason.  The  nerves  are  but  the  telegraphic 
wires  for  the  transmission  of  nervous  influ- 
ence from  the  nervous  center,  the  great 
galvanic  elaborating  apparatus  of  animal 
electricity,  or  that  pervading  sensitive  prin- 
ciple or  motor  force  which  exists  in  every 
structure  of  the  body;  therefore,  as  the 
nerves  of  all  parts  transmit  the  same  prin- 
ciple from  end  to  end,  our  author  would 
not  cut  out  a  section  of  the  wire,  and  call 
it  '^Combativeness  and  Destructiveness," 
and  then  again  make  ten  or  fifteen  divi- 
sions or  sub-organs,  which  he  says  exist 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  ^'Combative- 
ness  and  Destmctivenesa" 

Then,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  mental 
state  of  ''Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
nesB*'  canaot  exist  in  any  of  these  organic 
elements,  in  what  does  it  exist?  Neither 
length,  breadth,  depth,  nor  the  exact  local- 
ity of  any  of  these  thirteen  sub-oigaas  is 
9ven  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  His 
description  is  quite  as  indefinite  as  that  of 
a  geographer  who  would  chalk  out  a  fe- 
male on  canvass,  covering  the  surface  of 
the  naked  body  with  nsurologieal  organs, 
and  then  flip  a  copper,  shouting,  ''Heads 
I  win,  tails  yon-  lose,"  and  then  locating 
and  naming  them  in  accordance  with  the 
Ml  of  the  copper.  If  the  reader  examines 
the  text  he  oaan«t  flul  to  see  the  duality  of 
orgiuifl  on  the  same  square  inch,  triple  or- 
gans, or  double  sets  of  triple  organs,  and 
they  on  three  difierent  parts  of  the  body, 
remote  from  each  other,  as,  fbr  instance, 
"Ardor**  on  the  chin  and  below  the  navel; 
"Hebmoholy"  in  contact  with  the  ribs  and 
then  below  the  top  of  the  ilium,  or  in  the 
pelvis,  and  likewise  in  the  brain;  ''Com- 
hativeaess"  on  the  back  and  hips,  back  of 
thel<»rearai,aiftdm  thehrain;  "Adhesive- 
oo  the  baok,  forearm  and  head,  kc 
WHOLa  sams,  tol.  xyl — 32 


An  organ  of  one  fVinction  on  the  right  side, 
and  one  of  a  different  kind  (if  names  ex-> 
press  ideas)  at  the  same  point  on  the  left 
Thus  the  reader  will  find  the  confusion 
and  senseless  jargon  at  every  step.  Is  not 
the  conclusion  irresistible,  that  ''Irritabil- 
ity," "Profligacy,"  "Selfishness,"  "Hatred," 
"Baseness,"  "Mental  Derangement,"  "Fel- 
ony," "Desperation,"  "Vitality,"  **Nutri. 
tion,"  "Reproduction,"  Ac,  are  all  located 
with  no  more  regard  to  certainty  or  reality, 
latitude  or  longitude,  or  even  evidence  of 
existence,  than  there  is  of  those  marked 
on  the  sur&ce  of  Dinah  and  P^gy,  deter* 

mined,  though  they  may  be,  by  the  toss  of 
the  copper  ? 

How  deep  does  this  region  extend  ?  The 
dotted  perpendicular  lines  indicate  to  a 
point  half-way  from  the  spine  to  the  navel, 
and  downward  to  the  center  of  the  anus; 
thence  upward  in  a  straight  (though  ima- 
ginary) line,  corresponding  in  length  with 
those  upon  the  surface,  including  the  left 
posterior  quarter  of  the  body. 

The  reader  has  already  observed  that 
our  author  disregards  the  entirety  of  bones, 
muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  Ac,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  neurological  organa  They  cover 
the  surfiice,  and  appear  to  extend  down- 
ward to  the  center,  or  until  they  meet  the 
antagonistic  organs  of  the  opposite  side ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  locate  a  neurological  organ  in 
the  lifeless  cuUcle,  or  in  any  particular 
structure  beneath  it,  as  all  parts  contribute 
to  make  up  a  unit,  the  anatomy  of  the 
part  It  is  apparent  (and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  text  to  the  contrary,  and  indeed  the 
authoi^s  dotted  lines  seem  to  confirm  the 
proposiUon)  that  these  mental  neurologi- 
cal organs  of  the  "combative  and  destruc- 
tive region"  must  dip  down  and  embrace 
one-fburth  part  of  the  anus,  rectum,  and 
the  left  posterior  portion  of  the  intestines, 
including  the  left  kidney  and  a  part  of  the 
uterus  and  bladder,  especially  when  the 
former  is  enlarged  and  the  latter  distended. 
The  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  his 
lines  must  include  a  portion  of  the  intesti- 
nsl  convolutions,  nor  can  he  flu!  to  see 
that  to  fbllow  them  up  and  down,  hadk- 
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ward  and  forward,  as  they  more  f^m  one 
portion  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other,  muat 
be  fatal  to  an  exact  ecienoa  To  locate 
neurological  oi^gans  in  or  on  the  different 
convolutions,  would  be  to  encroach  upon 
other  territory — to  treepaae  upon  the  "{»«- 
emption  claim"  of  other  organs — ^which 
would  prove  it  no  science,  and  the  whole 
story  a  fiction.  Then  to  confine  this  re* 
gion  of  combat  and  destruction  to  the  parts 
of  Dinah  indicated,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  many  sections  of  the  intestinal 
tube  must  follow,  for  the  lines  of  separa- 
tion between  the  anterior  left  quarter  and 
the  posterior  right,  are  planes,  forming 
exact  boundaries  on  the  front  and  right 

side  of  the  "combative  and  destructive 
region." 

The  term  science  presupposes  exactness 
in  the  subject  matter,  and  consequently 
ibrbids  the  indefinite  crossing  of  boundary 
lines.  The  different  territories  are  inhab- 
ited by  different  races  of  neurological  or- 
gans If  permitted  to  cross  the  fixed  point 
of  separation:— the  exact  line  from  which 
true  science  would  *^not  suffer  a  departure, 
they  become  trespassers  upon  their  neigh- 
bor's domain.  They  prove  the  whole  sys- 
tem as  to  localities,  boundaries,  &c.,  to  be 
unfixed,  indefinite,  and  uncertain.  Does 
not  this  vague  mode  of  presentation  prove 
the  doctrine  but  a  vapory  delusion,  and 
the  votk  of  a  high-wrought  imagination? 
If  there  is  nothing  fixed,  and  absolutely 
certiun  as  to  the  length,  breadth,  and 
dq>th  of  these  neurological  oigans,  or  this 
reputed  science  of  Sarcognomy,  then  the 
whole  must  fall  to  the  ground,  it  being  to- 
tally deaUtute  of  a  scientific  basis.  He 
who  claims  to  have  developed  a  new 
science,  should  make  no  such  pretensions 
until  he  can  demonstrate  it  beyond  all 
doubt — ^until  he  can  establish  the  truth  of 
every  question  mooted  and  every  principle 
involved  without  continued  contradictions. 

Has  Dr.  Buchanan  established  the  truth 
of  a  solitary  proposition,  which  he  claims 
to  be  original,  in  the  minds  of  a  thinking, 
sober  public  ?  I  fearlessly  assert  that  he 
has^no^apd  I  challenge  the  prool  I  ask 
him  for  9k  single  instance  in  which  a  think- 


ing sober  mind  has  adopted  as  truth,  his 
deluaiona.  If  he  has  proof  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  conversion,  I  call  upon  him  to 
adduce  it  I  would  remind  him  thai  nei- 
ther mock  dignity,  a  haughty  reserve,  nor 
silent  contempt,  are  evidence  of  truth,  nor 
will,  they  convince  the  public  that  his  doc- 
trines are  either  truthful,  scientific,  or  phi- 
losophia  Subnut  your  dreamy  condu- 
si<ms  and  vapory  delusions  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  profoundly  scientific,  and 
to  the  most  philosophic  minds  of  this  age, 
and  ask  an  investigation,  and  a  report! 
Dr.  Buchanan,  you  dare  not  do  it  1  Do  you 
not  remember  ProfsL  Agassiz  and  Henry? 
Have  you  forgotten  a  submission — ^an  ex- 
amination—and a  most  mortifying  result? 
''How  is  the  proud  and  mighty  fallen  1" 


DISEASE:    WHAT    IS    IT?— HOW 
SHOULD  IT  BE  TREATED? 


BY  J.  W.  FAIK,  X.  D. 


To  the  mind  of  man,  the  contemplation 
of  the  sublime  and  varied  scenery  of  na- 
ture, with   its  myriad  movements,  gires 
pleasure  and  eatisfhction.     Its  limitless 
machinery  rolls  on  its  mighty  cycles  to 
the  music  of  creation's  dawn,  and  thai 
music  is  the  song  of  order,  of  law,  yem,  of 
God  himself.    From  the  smallest  cell  of 
the  most  minute  oi^nism,  to  the  mighty 
mass  of  universal  matter,  is  seen  the  sore 
and  steady  march  of  arrangement — the 
oeaseless  roll  of  systemixed  Divinity. 

Immutability  of  action  is  stamped  on 
every  movement  made,  and  the  boundarr 
of  ''thus  fhr  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,*' 
is  arranged  by  immutable  fiat  Millions, 
though  these  actions  be,  circumstances  re- 
maining the  same,  the  efifect  or  sequenee 
is  ever  the  same. 

This  is  the  grand  Ibondation  axiom  «p- 
on  which  all  reason  standa  Destroy  this, 
and  universal  existence  fhUs  into  ehaoa 
Beauty,  order,  form,  would  all  t^e  into 
blackest  night,  and  annihilation  itself  would 
be  (hs  doom  of  nature  and  natare'a  God. 
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AH  aedon  is  but  motioii  or  change ;  and 
all  motion  or  change  is  goremed  by  law; 
Ibia  most  be  conceded,  for  its  negative  can 
not  exist  From  our  flxet  or  major  axiomi 
and  from  experience  also,  we  arrive  at  an- 
oiher,  to  wit:  when  an  action  is  going  on, 
and  the  attendhig  cirenmstances  change, 
the  action  itself  changes.  Thns  we  hare 
arrived  at  the  point  from  which  we  wish 
to  start  in  the  discussion  of  onr  suliject 

Strictly  speaking,  all  matter  is  vitalized; 
but  from  a  difference  in  its  motivity,  we 
call  some  animate,  and  some  inanimate 
matter:  the  one  vitality,  the  other  simple 
existence.  Of  vitalized  matter,  we  have 
animal  and  vegetable.  From  the  micro- 
scopic animal  cell  up  to  man  extends  the 
chain  of  animal  life.  Man,  the  highest 
link  in  that  chain — vitalized  animal  mat- 
ter— ^in  a  state  of  disease,  will  now  engage 
onr  attention. 

Oar  question,  What  is  disease  in  man  f 
we  are  not  yet  ready  to  answer,  for  we  must 
first  ascertain  what  health  is;  for  health 
is  the  normal  condition  of  lift,  whilst  dis- 
ease is  its  reverse.  Bones,  muscles,  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  etc,  constitute  the  frame- 
woric  and  machinery  of  this  organism. 
Within  the  fabnc  is  found  three  great  mo- 
tive powers,  which  keep  all  this  machinery 
in  modon.  These  motive  powers  are  !«(► 
piration,  drenlation,  and  innervation,  fbnn- 
ing  a  correlated  chain,  any  link  of  wbioh 
being  broken,  destroys  the  power  of  the 
dther  links,  each  one  seeming  dependent 
Qpou  the  others  fbr  its  continuanoei 

This  machinery  and  these  motive  pow- 
ers, have  inherent  in  them  at  their  cfear 
tion,  certain  laws  to  control  them,  and  the 
normal  play  of  these  laws  constitutes  what 
we  call  health.  For  instance,  the  human 
fltomach  is  a  hollow  organ,  placed  within 
the  body,  intended  tar  the  reoqition  of  mat- 
ter, and  so  constituted  as  to  derive  from 
that  matter  certain  principles,  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  growth  or  susfeenanee 
of  the  body  within  which  it  is  plaoed.  The 
same  of  the  heart  for  circulating  the  blood, 
the  lungs  fer  decarbonising  and  reoxygeik* 
ising  it,  and  the  skin,  with  other  organs, 
Ibr  throwing  oat  from  Um  body  eilile  and 


waste  matter.  These  certain  effects,  then, 
being  the  sequence  of  the  action  of  the  or- 
gans, show  and  constitute  health. 

When,  from  any  cause,  the  onward 
march  of  healthy  life  is  interrupted,  a  new 
play  of  laws  commences  in  the  system,  and 
then  begins  also  the  reign  of  disease. 

Disease,  then,  is  the  departure  from  the 
normal  action  of  the  human  organism. 
This  departure  may  have  a  thousand 
shades,  from  that  of  the  slightest  variation 
to  that  condition  which  is  wholly  destruo> 
tive  of  the  organism  itself,  and  the  last  r^ 
suit  is  what  we  call  death.  Hence  as  ev^ 
ry  portion  of  this  organism  has  oertaia 
definite  i^incUons  allotted  to  it,  and  as  de* 
parture  firom  this  constitutes  disease,  all 
disease  is  departure,  and  consequently  dis- 
ease Is  unity. 

G^mplified  start-points  are  necessary  in 
so  complex  a  subject  as  this,  in  order  to 
understand  it  Health  is  normal  Ife ;  die* 
ease  is  abnormal  life,  and  death  is  the  cee- 
satSon  of  life.  Thus,  in  these  diree  ideas, 
we  have  comprehended  the  whole  oham  of 
existence,  firom  He  first  dawn  to  its  floal 
termination  in  inorganic  matter.  So  dis- 
ease constitutes  or  covers  all  the  groand 
between  health  and  death.  The  exploring 
of  diis  territory,  the  finding  of  the  secret 
streams  that  roll  through  it,  and  the  turn* 
ing  of  these  into  their  proper  channels, 
constitute  the  work  of  the  physksiao.  To 
do  this,  he  most  know  those  prqMr  chan* 
nels,  with  all  their  minnte  meaaderings; 
hence  the  absolute  necessity,  to  the  medi* 
cal  student,  of  a  complete  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phyaiolo^* 
Without  this,  it  is  the  merest  quaekery, 
the  sherest  hambuggery,  to  pretend  to  be 
a  i^ysioian.  As  well  talk  of  an  idiot  co»- 
trolling  a  univcrae.  And  if  these  lines 
should  be  instromental  in  causing  one  per^ 
son  to  make  more  thorough  acquisitions  in 
theee  departments  of  medical  sdenoe,  I 

would  be  wen  repidd  for  the  work  of  pen- 
ning them. 

Disease  now  being  defined  as  dqtariur^ 

fiim  ksaUhf  er  notmal  Kfy  my  next  ptopc^ 

Heie  I  SMUit  be  albwed  the  prevaee  of 
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differing  from  a  great  many  Btandard  wri- 
lera  It  ib  the  peculiar  right  of  an  Ameri- 
can to  think  for  himaelf ;  more  particu- 
larly should  it  be  of  the  medical  student ; 
and  most  of  all  of  one  who  claims  to  be  an 
EclectiCi  for  upon  their  banner  is  the  motto 
that  calls  for  thorough  exambation  of 
erery  subject  that  comes  in  their  path; 
and  if  a  candid  inquiry  results  in  the  con^ 
trarention  of  the  ojnnions  of  any  man  or 
set  of  men,  to  throw  them  aside. 

But  to  the  point :  Disease  is  judged  of  in 
two  ways:  first,  where  organic  lesion  is 
sufficient  to  give  evidence  to  tactile  or  ocu- 
lar examination ;  second,  from  functional 
derangement,  which  I  shall  call  abnormal 
oiganic  sequence. 

.  In  the  first  case,  organic  lesion,  it  will 
be  conceded  by  all,  that  in  it,  disease  is 
organic^  It  is  in  the  second  instance — 
fiinctional  derangement,  or  abnormal  or- 
ganic seqnenco^-that  I  differ  from  some 
writers,  for  they  make  a  division  of  disease 
into  argwne  and  /uncHonalf  making  tl\e 
latter  a  different  thing  from  the  former, 
when  there  is  no  difference,  only  in  degree. 
Thns,  they  get  up  a  conftision  in  the  mind 
of  the  student,  at  his  first  approach  to  the 
subject,  firom  which,  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  he  must  afterward  extricate  him- 
self. As  a  conventional  term,  it  might  do 
in  theorising;  but  to  the  practical  physi- 
cian, who  must  have  practical  ideas,  the 
division  I  consider  a  bad  one.  Every  or^ 
ganism  is  constituted  of  organs;  every  or- 
gan performs  an  action,  which  we  call 
f\inction ;  fiinction,  then,  is  but  organic  ac- 
tion, the  sequence  of  acting  organic  mattei; 
hence  there  can  be  no  fVinction,  or  organic 
aetkm,  without  an  organ  to  perform  it  Ab 
long  as  the  organ  remains  in  tMta  quo,  or 
its  normal  condition,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  its  action,  or  function.  Now, 
according  to  our  axiom,  circumstances 
remaning  the  same,  function  can  not 
clumge ;  but  let  there  be  a  change  in  func- 
tion, there  must  consequently  have  been 
previously  a  change  in  circumstances,  or  in 
the  organ,  for  function  is  but  ^t  manifos- 
tation  of  organic  action,  and  no  action  can 
ihange  unless  there  is  a  change  ia  the  ma- 


chinery which  produces  ii     Hence  tbe 

conclusion  is  self-evident,  that  all  disease 

is  organic;  and  functional  derangement,  or 

functional  disease,  as  some  call  it,  is  one  of 

the  strongest  proofk  of  this  conclusion; 

Hence  our  definition :  DUeoM  ig  crgamc 

derangemeiUy  varying  in  degree  from  the 

slightest  deviation  from  normality  to  that 

state  where  vitality  and  matter  sepamte, 
or  death. 

No  disease  can  exist  in  the  system,  and 
run  its  course,  or  act  upon  it,  without  be- 
ing in  its  effects  depressing  or  lowering  ap- 
on  the  amount  of  normal  vitality.  Again, 
no  disease  can  exist  in  the  system  without 
some  organ  or  set  of  organs  being  excited 
to  a  degree  of  activity  more  than  is  natural 
to  Uiem. 

Here  let  it  be  understood  that  I  use  the 
word  disease  in  its  usual  acceptation;  and 
after  a  person  has  become  conversant  with 
what  disease  is,  these  divisions  are  useful, 
both  in  the  study  of  the  specialties  of  dis- 
ease)  and  their  treatments 

Disease  now  being  reduced  to  unitj-^ 
derangement — the  physician's  duty  is  plaioy 
that  is,  to  correct  this  derangement  To 
do  this,  he  must  know  what  has  caused  the 
derangement,  for  it  is  but  the  sequence  or 
effect  of  some  acting  cause.  In  ninety* 
nine  cases  in  the  hundred  Uiis  cause  will 
be  found  to  be  obstruction,  and  this  ob- 
struction itself  is  always  the  effect  of  a 
cause  which,  in  a  great  many  cases,  haa 
ceased  to  act  80  when  a  physician  is 
called  to  treats  case,  he  will  always  find 
this  secondary  cause  existing,  and  in  many 
cases  the  primary  one  also.  If  one  or  both 
exist,  let  him  remove  them  by  those  means 
which  reason  and  experience  have  decided 
to  be  the  best;  and  unless  the  derangement 
has  been  so  severe  as  to  produce  oi^gsmin 
death,  the  various  organs  which  were  de- 
ranged will  commence  their  normal  actioa 
again,  and  the  patient  soon  be  in  the  poa> 
session  of  health. 

Now,  in  all  cases  of  disease,  where  or- 
ganic lesion  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  cr> 
ganic  life  or  action,  the  sum  of  the  oi^gana 
of  the  body  will  always  be  found  in  one  o€ 
two  conditions,  to  wit:  either  the  whoia 
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exdtation,  and  others  of  depression.  In 
the  first  case,  the  treatment  should  be  ez- 
oiting,  stimnlating,  and  recaperatiVe.  In 
the  second  case,  organs  that  are  depressed 
should  be  relieved  of  the  cause  or  causes 
of  depression,  and  those  which  are  excited 
should  be  treated  with  calming,  sedative 
agenta  By  these  means  the  vitality  of  the 
system  will  be  equalised ;  and  this  being 
done,  there  will  soon  be  a  normality  of  ac- 
tion in  the  various  organs,  which  normal- 
ity is  health.  Thus  we  have  the  whole 
duty  of  the  physician  in  treating  disease, 
which  is  to  bring  about  or  produce  equal- 
ity of  organic  action. 

For  the  mind  to  grasp  any  subject,  it 
must  have  it  reduced  to  some  sort  of  ar- 
rangement, and  the  fewer  fbndamental 
points  there  is  in  that  arrangement,  or  the 
more  nearly  it  approaches  to  unity,  the 
easier  is  it  comprehended.  In  conclusion, 
let  us  sum  up  our  argument 

In  regard  to  Disease. — First,  All  disease 
is  but  derangement,  or  abnormality.  Sec- 
ond, All  disease  is  organic. 

In  regard  to  treatment — ^Equalize  vitality 
by  first,  stimulation,  excitation,  &c.,  when 
there  is  universal  depression ;  second,  by 
excitation  and  sedation  appropriately  ap- 

5 lied,  when  there  is  both  excitement  and 
epression. 

Boansbormtgh,  Texas^  SepL,  1857. 
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The  day  haa  arrived  when  we  may  turn 
ajid  look  at  our  work — ^we  can  now  see 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  theEclec- 
tie  movement  We  can,  in  many  instances, 
demonstrate  the  influence  of  Eclecticism 
on  the  general  practice  of  medicine,  and 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  the  errors  incident  to  Old 
Physic,  will  not  find  an  open  advocate. 
Those  who  have  tried  to  keep  aloof  from 
OS,  or  to  carry  fire  in  both  hands,  are  be- 


gining  to  cast  aside  their  timi<fity,  and  to 
come  out  squarely  in  the  advocacy  of  those 
facts  for  the  establishment  of  which  we 
have  labored  so  long,  and  it  seems,  so  ef- 
fectively. If  we  look  for  the  reformation 
which  has  been  urged  in  the  use  and  abuse 
of  the  lancet,  I  think  we  shall  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  our  land-marks  so  as  to 
clearly  define  the  boundaries  of  our  work. 
Have  we  not  almost  driven  the  lancet  from 
the  field?  Where  are  we  to  find  those 
sanguinary  practitioners  against  whom  we 
used  to  war?  Not  among  respectable  prac- 
titioners anywhere.  The  lancet,  like  Rush's 
theory,  is  laid  aside  as  a  relic  of  the  past 
Where  are  those  surgical  slashers  whom 
we  formerly  met  at  every  comer?  They  are 
driven  firom  the  field  of  legitimate  surgery 
by  the  propagation  of  more  correct  surgi- 
cal principles.  Where  now  are  those  who 
conceived  it  to  be  impossible  to  rid  the  sys- 
tem of  syphilis  without  the  aid  of  mercu- 
ry— ^who  conceived  that  no  agent  or  com- 
bination of  agents  could  so  alter  any  se- 
cretion— that  certain  hepatic  and  dermoid 
affections  could  not  be  controlled  except 
by  the  use  of  mercury  and  arsenic  ?  They 
are  falling  in  the  back  ground,  and  no  lon- 
ger dare  to  face  the  enlightened  public 
with  such  preposterous  notions.  What 
now  say  those  who  denounced  podophyllum 
peltatum  as  dangerous  or  valueless  7  Look 
to  the  prescriptions  of  medical  Journals, 
and  find  everywhere  podophyllin,  &c,  by 
those  very  persons  who  so  recently  de- 
nounced the  May-apple.  The  fact  that 
our  labors  have  been  successful  to  a  great 
extent,  can  no  longer  be  denied ;  the  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  turn  wherever  we  will. 
The  advocates  for  the  knife  in  the  cure  of 
cancer,  are  no  longer  found — they  admit 
the  inutility  of  the  knife,  and  say  that 
from  the  caustic  treatment,  if  from  any 
source,  we  are  to  look  for  a  radical  cure. 
A  few  days  since  we  saw  Dr.  Stevens  in 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  Observer,  introdu- 
cing tinct  aconite  in  the  treatment  of  eer* 
tain  nervous  diseases;  need  we  tell  any 
Eclectic  that  this  has  been  done  by  Eclec- 
tics years  ago  ?  Look  in  our  works  on  prac- 
tice, and  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Stevens  is 
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onlj  falling  into  the  common  iden  of  £o- 
lecticiam.  The  doctor  at  last  condeacende 
to  aak  'hnay  we  not  have  stored  away  up- 
on our  ehelves  many  valuable  agenta  whoee 
pvopertiee  are  now  unknown  7^  Ay,  doc- 
tor, many,  very  many,  and  you  will  find 
them  out  either  by  penuiag  our  works,  or 
by  testing  the  agents  in  the  sick  room. 
Now,  we  care  not  who  claims  the  discove- 
ry of  either  an  agent  or  a  principle,  so  it 
but  effect  the  end  for  which  the  Eclectics 
have  been  laboring,  and  we  shall  equally 
honor  all  such  as  admit  the  truth  and  ne- 
cessity of  reform,  no  matter  to  what  school 
they  may  belong  These  remarks  have 
been  elicited  by  the  following  article,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal  for  Aug.  13th,  1857. 


Absbkio  akd  Stillinou  IK  Disnms  op 

nuB  Skin. 

[Besd  hefbve  the  Suffolk  Dtotriet  Uedicsl  Soeiety, 

Jaly  26th^S57,  and  conunuaicated  for  the 

Boaton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

BY  WK   B.   OORNBLL,  M.   D. 

The  case  of  impetigo  presented  at  a  late 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  lor  med- 
ical improvement,  together  with  its  arseni- 
cal constitutional  treatment,  has  suggested 
to  the  writer  the  following  thoughts,  and 
they  are  now  presented  to  this  meeting, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  the  treat- 
ment in  that  particular  case,  or  the  usual 
treatment  in  the  whole  tribe  of  cutaneous 
diseasea  The  writer  is  aware  that  arseni- 
cal preparations  have  long  been  the  preva- 
lent and  orthodox  treatment  in  this  class 
of  diseases,  as  the  mercurials  formerly 
were  in  syphilis  and  iritis,  and  still  are  to 
some  extent  But  he  must  be  allowed  to 
differ  somewhat  widely  from  such  routine 
practice.  Custom  may  lead  to  bad,  as 
well  as  to  good  practice.  Within  the 
memory  of  some  present^  it  was  customary 
to  use  venesection  in  a  hundred  cases, 
where  it  is  now  employed  in  not  more  than 
a  single  case.  Then,  no  physician  could 
omit  the  letting  of  blood  in  a  case  of  se- 
vere injury,  or  of /ntfumonia,  or  in  most 
fevers,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of 
being  an  "irregular   practitioner,"  or   a 


"Thomsonian,"  or  receiving  aome  other 
quackish  epithet  Now — that  is,  within 
the  last  few  years— Dr.  Badeley,  of  tha 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  in 
his  Lumleian  Lectures,  has  dared  to  come 
down  upon  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  to 
denounce  Dr.  Bush,  with  whom  that  prao- 
tice  m  America  q^ecially  originated,  as  pe- 
culiarly "blood-thirsfy ;"  and  Dr.  John 
McCall,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  his  addr^ 
delivered  in  1855  before  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society — a  most  respectable 
body  of  medical  men~<Lared  to  say,  ''It  is 
now  just  fourteen  years  this  month  since  I 
have  bled  a  patient  by  the  arm,  or  abstract- 
ed  blood  in  any  way,  except  in  a  few  cases 
by  cupping  and  leeching  The  good  peo- 
ple of  Utica  have  no  blood  to  lose,  except 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  I  trust 
no  such  occasion  will  occur  in  my  day." 
But  this  may  suffice  for  venesection,  aa 
but  few  among  us  now  resort  to  it  on  any 
occasion. 

As  to  cutaneous  diseases,  arsenic  has 
long  been  the  general  constitutional  reme- 
dy. That  this  medicine  may  be  given  for 
a  series  of  months,  possibly  for  years,  with- 
out any  permanent  izgury,  to  some  patients, 
and  that  under  its  use  the  cutaneous  dis- 
ease may  disappear,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  I  have  still  as  little  doubt  but  that 
in  other  cases  it  infliots  lasting  injury  upon 
the  patient,  without  removing  the  onginal 
disease ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  we 
are  not  quite  as  likely  to  succeed  in  remov- 
ing that  disease  with  other  and  less  injuri- 
ous agents,  as  with  this  potent  remedy.  I 
have  long  believed  such  to  be  the  fact,  and 
will  now  adduce  some  of  the  proof. 

In  1846,  what  is  now  called  lUe  Charles- 
ton  Medical  Journal^  was  started,  and  was 
then  called  Iht  Southern  Journal  ofMadir 
cine  and  Pharmacy,  In  the  first  volume, 
page  617,  we  have  an  article  by  IL  R 
Frost,  M.  D.,  of  Charleston,  upon  the  al- 
terative properties  of  StiUingia  Sglvaiica 
(Queen's  Delight).  Dr.  Frost  says,  "this 
article  has  been  in  use  many  years,  and 
reports  of  its  effects  still  reach  our  ean 
from  legitimate  and  illegitimate  souroes" 
He  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
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phint  "G1»M  HoacBcia  Monodelphia. 
Nalaral  order,  Saphorbiace^  Boot- 
large,  woody,  perennial.  Stan — ^herbaoe- 
ona  Iwo  to  three  feet  high.  Grows  in  dry 
sandy  soils,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
The  part  emi^ed  is  the  root  It  grows 
in  abnndanoe  in  South  Carolina  and  Qtor- 
gia.  Few  vegetable  productions,  in  their 
recent  state,  exhibit  more  power,  conoen- 
Irated  in  a  small  compass,  or  exercise  an 
influence  more  energetic  upon  the  particu- 
lar organs  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
through  them  to  the  system  generally.  So 
powerftilly  is  this  action  exerted  upon  the 
capillary  and  secreting  yessels,  in  changing 
their  morbid  states  or  conditions,  and  there- 
by disposing  to  a  new  and  more  healthy 
action,  that  in  this  respect  it  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  mercury,  exerting  an  influence  little 
inftrior,  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  great- 
ly to  be  preferred.  It  is  the  power  which 
mercury  possesses  to  change  the  action  of 
the  secreting  vessels,  which  renders  it  so 
valuable  an  agent,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
StiUingia  is  not^yery  far  its  inferior.  The 
operation  of  this  article  extends  farther— 
it  exertq  an  influence  upon  the  lymphatic 
vessels  which  mercury  cannot  equal,  and 
is  therefore  an  important  medicine  in  its 
diseasea"  "If  we  open  a  drawer  in  which 
the  recent  root  has  been  kept,  we  are  sensi- 
ble of  an  odor,  extremely  strong  and  acri- 
monious, and  rather  of  a  disagreeable 
character.  Its  taste  is  also  pungent,  and 
leaves  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  fau- 
ces an  irritating  and  biting  impression,  ex- 
citing a  flow  of  saliva.  The  juice  of  the 
root,  applied  to  the  surihce,  and  rubbed 
upon  it,  occasions  smarting  and  irritation. 
If  we  remain  in  a  close  room  where  the 
root  is  being  boiled,  and  the  vapor  passes 
into  the  room,  a  sense  of  sickness  at  the 
stomach  is  excited,  with  a  disposition  to 
discharge  saliva,  with  headache  and  other 
unpleasant  symptoms." 

"From  the  above,  we  recognize  that  the 
plant  will  present  a  close  alliance  to  the 
most  active  of  the  Euphorbiaceaft.  In  its 
irritating  operation  upon  the  surface,  it  is 
not  much  inferior  to  tiie  oil  of  Oroton  Tig* 
limn,  and,  in  its  emetic  and  cathartic  ope- 


rations, superior  to  the  Euphorbia  Ipecac- 
uanha and  the  Euphorbia CoroUata.  From 
its  alliance  with  these  plants,  its  activity 
might  be  inferred,  and  this  has  been  fully 
verified  by  experiments." 

"It  possesses  considerable  emetic  power, 
and  is  usually  resorted  to  on  this  account 
by  the  residents  of  the  country.  A  single 
transverse  slice  of  the  recent  root,  about 
the  size  of  sixpence,  chewed  and  swallow- 
ed, is  followed  by  considerable  heat  in  the 
mouth  and  fiftuces,  extending  down  the 
oesophagus,  with  burning  in  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The 
uneasiness  continues,  and,  in  persons  who 
sre  susceptible  to  the  operation  of  emetics, 
vomiting  followa" 

It  has  a  itimidant  and  aUeratwe  opera- 
tion. It  has  proved  valuable  in  scroAila^ 
It  has  been  administered  in  substance,  ia 
pills,  or  a  thin  transverse  slice  of  the  root, 
or  in  infbsion,  sweetened  with  sugar  or 
syrup,  and  in  the  form  of  tincture.  As 
the  article  loses  its  virtue  by  keeping,  these 
modes  of  administration  are  objectionable. 
The  i^an  which  has  been  found  most  effi- 
cacious  to  inreserve  its  strength,  and  most 
agreeable  for  administration,  is,  to  extract 
the  juice  of  the  recent  root,  by  pounding 
the  same,  expressing  and  straining,  mixing 
in  determinate  proportions,  with  the  best 
treacle,  bottling,  and  preserving  for  use. 
The  dose  to  be  administered  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  effects. 

It  is  in  ehr^me  duaues  and  ekrofdc  m- 
/lammaUone  that  the  efficacy  of  the  stillin* 
gia  is  best  manifested,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, in  the  long  train  of  consequences 
which  follow  «3pAt/t«,  and  ia  cases  where 
the  blood'  has  become  contaminated,  ils 
reputation,  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
forms,  is  well  sustained,  and  of  the  many 
boasted  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  these 
cases,  few  will  be  found  more  deserving  of 
atrial. 

Dr.  Thomas  Y.  Simons  has  also  given 
us  the  following  case  of  this  disease,  in 
which  the  StUlingia  was  beneficiaL  "The 
patient  was  a  little  girl,  who  had  an  en- 
largement of  the  tibia,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  deprive  her  of  all  power  of  motion. 
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Enlaigemente  also  existed  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  body,  resembling  nodes ;  upon 
the  olecraDOQ  process,  upon  the  head,  and 
one,  in  particular,  upon  the  forehead,  of 
the  size  of  an  egg.  The  bones  of  the  nose 
were  much  affected,  insomuch  as  to  cause 
a  considerable  depression.  The  condition 
of  this  patient  was  in  a  high  degree  dis- 
tressing ;  seated  in  a  chair,  with  the  limbs 
contracted  and  swollen,  she  bid  fair  to  pass 
A  miserable  and  protracted  existence,  a 
burden  to  herself,  and  a  source  of  anguish, 
distress  and  trouble  to  her  parenta  Vari- 
ous remedies,  alterative  and  mercurial, 
had  been  tried  by  a  physician  long  in  at- 
tendance, with  but  little  benefit  Dr.  Sim- 
ons being  at  length  consulted,  determined 
upon  a  trial  of  the  stillingia.  The  infu- 
sion was  employed,  fk  Recent  Stillingia 
root,  3iv.;  water,  fl>L,  simmered  till  one- 
third  was  dissipated.  This  quantity  was 
drunk  during  the  twenty-four  hours  in  such 
doses  as  not  to  nauseate  the  stomach  in 
any  degree.  The  medicine  was  continued 
some  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  sev- 
eral, she  was  so  much  improved  as  to  be 
able  to  move  about  with  the  aid  of  a  stick, 
have  the  free  use  of  her  limbs,  and  the 
swellings,  particularly  that  on  the  fore- 
head, considerably  reduced.  The  patient 
has  every  appearance,  at  the  present  time, 
of  being  speedily  restored  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  health." 

An  excellent  diet  drink,  mueh  improved 
upon  the  old  ''Decoction  of  the  Woods,'' 
may  be  made  of  the  following  articles.  1^ 
Stillingia  xoot  recent,  Jiv.;  sarsaparilla, 
out  fine,  lb  i.;  spruce  shavings,  lb  iss.;  sas- 
safras root,  S^i*;  water,  one  gallon,  Boil, 
in  a  dose  vessel,  a  sufficient  time  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  the  articles.  Water 
may  be  added  as  it  evaporates,  and  it  may 
be  finally  reduced  to  two  quarts.  To  this, 
sugar  or  treacle  is  added,  and  the  whole 
simmered  to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 

The  saturated  tincture  of  the  Stillingia 
may  be  added  to  the  decoction  of  the  oth- 
er ingredients,  after  boiling  them,  as  its 
virtue  consists  very  much  in  a  volatile 
principle.  The  dose,  for  an  adult,  will  be 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 


In  the  third  volume  of  the  same  Jour- 
nal,  we  have  an  article  upon  the  virtues 
of  the  Stillingia  root  by  Dr.  Thomas  Y. 
Simons,  Fort  Physician  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of.  Charleston,  8.  C. 
In  this  paper  he  refers  to  one  which  he 
published  in  iht  Ammean  Medical  Becor- 
der,  Philadelphia,  in  April,  182a  Dr. 
Simons  here,  more  than  oomfirms  the  fa- 
vorable report  of  Dr.  Frost,  respecting  the 
medicinal  value  of  this  article. 

I  have  used  it  in  a  large  number  of  cu- 
taneous and  other  chronic  diseases,  and,  I 
think,  with  decided  benefit  I  have  em- 
ployed it  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  oases  of  loss 
of  tone  in  the  stomach,  in  general  debility, 
and  in  numerous  diseases  of  the  skin ;  and 
I  fully  concur  in  the  following  declaration 
of  Dr.  Simons,  who  says,  "I  have  used 
this  plant  for  twenty  years,  and  have  found 
it  the  best  vegetable  alterative,  separate  or 
combined  with  sarsaparilla,  especially  when 
mercury  is  inadmissible,  or  to  counteract 
the  ill  effects  of  mercury." 

I  would  not  say  that  it  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  mercury  or  arsenic,  but  in 
my  hands  it  has  done  well,  and  it  is  not 
open  to  the  objections  which  are  made,  and 
often  justly  made,  to  their  use,  and  I  think 
we  are  bound  to  use  the  safest  article,  if  it 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

I  have  referred  to  the  practioe  of  bleed- 
ing, which  was  once  general  but  is  now 
mostly  discontinued.  I  might  refer  to  oth- 
er  changes  in  medical  practice,  for  instance 
as  it  respects  the  use  of  mercury.  Time 
was,  when  it  was  believed  that  mercury 
was  the  only  resource  in  iritis  ^  but  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  has  shown  that  this  may 

be  safely  treated  and  removed  without  mer- 
cury. 

For  the  year  or  two  past,  I  have  given 
the  SHUingia,  prepared  from  this  root  as 
the  quinine  is  from  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  is  given  in  alterative  doses,  of  from 
one  to  two  or  three  grains,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day.  This  is  the  dose  for  adults,  and 
proportionally  smaller  doses  for  children, 
according  to  the  age.  In  this  form,  it  has 
been  a  successAil  medicine,  and  one  which 
I  think  the  members  of  this  Society  will 
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find  faHy  worth  a  trml,  whew  ml  mlieraHvi 
niadioiiis  v  needed. 

I  havte  releirred  to  the  ehange' of  treat' 
meni  fay  I>r.  Williains  in  trtlw,  and  1  now 
oloee  this  article  by  qootinf^  the  fdkming 
fW>m  hia  able  paper.  ^^Whoerer  propoeee 
an  important  deriation  from  thecanonteal 
preoepta  of  oar  profeeeion,  is  bonnd  to  jaa» 
tify  hie  innovation  by  more  than  a  mere 
array  of  statietieB,  given  on  hie  own  an* 
thority,  stating  that  a  given  cooise  hae 
been  porsued  in  a  given  number  of  casee, 
with  ench  and  sneh  resnlta"  In  the  jast> 
nees  of  this  remark,  I  folly  eonenr,  and  in 
the  beneficial  nee  of  the  Stillfngia  have 
given  the  twenty  years'  ezperieaoe  of  Dr. 
Simons,  and  the  corroborating  testimony 
of  Dr.  Frost,  with  my  own  experienoeL 

The  wisdom  of  the  following  remark 
from  the  same  writer  will,  I  think,  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all:  "If  we  eon  wfAy 
spare  our  patients  the  infliction  of  hermc 
remedies,  from  the  effects  of  which  they 
may  be  months  in  recovering,  we  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  them,  and  obtain  another 
triumph  for  our  profession." 


!^?ow  if  we  are  not  sustained  in  our 
opinion  of  the  progress  of  Eclecticism, 
then  we  do  not  know  how  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  instancea  It  would  seem  that  Ec- 
lecticism must  absorb  Allopathy,  or  Allo- 
pathy must  absorb  Eclecticism — ^we  care 
not  which.  If  the  Old  School  will  use  our 
remedies,  and  prescribe  on  our  principles, 
we  are  content  to  know  that  the  incidental 
errors  thereof  will  soon  vanish.  If  they 
quit  and  come  over  to  us,  they  will  find 
that  we  prescribe  for  disease  as  they  do, 
eju^ept  we  have  a  more  correct  Pathology, 
and  a  more  positive  Materia  ICedica.  The 
profession  in  America  vitMt  become  Edeo- 
tic  The  sanitary  character  of  Eclecticism 
is  spreading  itself  everywhere.  Dr.  Cornell 
will  find  that  Beach  and  others  recognised 
the  Stilliugia  as  early  as  1825,  and  that 
country  practitioners  had  used  it  at  an 
earlier  date;  but  we  care  not  who  firrt 
used  it,  .so  the  enlirs  profession  is  brought 
to  acknowledge  its  vixtuea 
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or  Boston. 


[Dr.  Warren  communicates  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  had  received,  to  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Vdotva,  Jult  1, 1857. 

Dbas  Sim — I  must  beg  you  not  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  sire  of  the  letter  I  send 
you ;  when  one  is  not  confident  of  making 
his  subject  interesting,  he  is  apt  to  make 
up  in  quantity  what  is  lacking  in  quality. 
If  what  I  send  you  proves  to  be  a  dose  of 
that  sort,  I  beg  you  to  throw  it  under  your 
table,  as  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to 
marginal  notes  on  college  themes,  to  be  at 
all  troubled  by  such  an  occurrence.  Mean- 
while, considering  the  richness  of  the  sub- 
ject, my  letter  is  very  short,  and  conse- 
quently superficial 

I  have  for  some  time  had  it  in  my  head 
to  send  you  an  account  of  the  Vienna  Medr 
ical  Institution,  with  which  every  student 
who  partakes  of  its  advantages  is  so  de- 
lighted ;  but  the  want  of  time,  and  the  lack 
of  courage  to  try  to  put  it  into  a  proper 
form,  have  thus  far  prevented  me.  When 
I  say  the  Medical  Institution,  I  mean 
rather  the  General  Hospital;  for  I  have 
had  moi«  to  do  with  the  clinics  and  pri- 
vate courses  in  the  Hospital,  than  with 
the  lectures  at  the  University. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  hospitals  at 
Vienna,  but  the  General  Hospital  is  by  for 
the  most  extensive;  I  doubt,  in  fact,  if 
there  is  another  hospital  in  the  world  as 
extensive.  The  average  number  of  patients 
is  2,000,  but  in  times  of  epidemic  it  is  not 
rare  to  find  3,000  within  ite  walla  Besides 
this  large  number  of  patients,  it  furnishes 
residences  for  four  or  five  of  its  professors^ 
all  the  asMStants,  internes,  Aa,  and  of 
course  for  the  ward  tenders,  nursee,  k^ 

The  buildings  of  the  hospital  art  two  or 
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tliree  stories  in  hight,  and  of  a  very  simple 
style  of  architecture.  They  form  a  suo- 
ceasion  of  squares,  containing  oonrts  beau- 
tifally  laid  out  in  walks  and  streets,  lined 
with  hedges,  linden  and  horse-chestnut 
trees,  and  which  lead  to  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  hospital.  Some  dozen  foun- 
tains are  alw  fbund  in  the  dli!tei«Bt  courts, 
which,  besides  serving  as  ornaments,  fur- 
nish water  to  the  whole  establishment 
The  hospital,  as  its  name  denotes,  receives 
all  kinds  of  adult  patients,  and  in  the  mid 
wifery  department  women  are  received 
afler  the  seventh  month  of  their  pregnan- 
cy, and  at  any  time  previous,  if  the  woman 
presents  any  special  interest  in  her  case — 
fbr  instance,  a  deformed  pelirts,  a  previous 
miscarriage,  &e.  The  dinici  are  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  entire  day,  so  that  one 
may  go  from  the  medical  wards  into  the 
midwifery  wards,  and  from  there  Into  the 
surgical,  Ac.  Not  to  speak  of  other  ad- 
vantages, this  single  arrangement  enables 
one  to  pick  up  as  much  medical  know- 
ledge in  Vienna  in  six  months,  as  in  a 
year  or  more  at  Parle,  where  all  the  clinics 
take  place  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. Of  course,  where  the  subject  is  the 
game,  there  is  not  so  much  regard  had  to 
diillerent  houra  For  instance,  all  the  med- 
ical dinica  occur  at  the  same  hour,  and 
both  the  surgical  clinics  at  one  hour; 
toeanwhile,  care  is  also  taken  by  assist- 
ants and  others  giving  private  courses^  not 
to  have  their  hour  interfere  with  the  lec- 
tures of  the  professors. 

At  the  clinics,  matters  are  arranged  in 
the  following  way:  Each  student  who 
wishes  is  charged  with  the  care  of  a  pa- 
tient, whom  he  visits  at  least  twice  a  day. 
On  the  Arst  day  of  the  patient^s  entrance, 
the  student  examines  him  and  writes  out 
the  result  and  the  history  of  the  case  gen- 
erally. In  this  he  is  guided  by  the  d^de 
din^ue^  who  points  out  the  main  features 
of  the  case,  teaches  him  to  percuss,  aus- 
enlt,  Ac  The  following  day  the  student 
reads  the  account  of  the  case,  as  written 
off,  to  the  professor  at  the  bedside,  who 
then  examines  the  patient  himself,  and  af- 
terward questions  the  student,  la^g  espe- 


cial stwaa  upon  ihe  meana  of-  arriving  at 
the  diagnosia  The  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  lecturing,  instead  of  jnat  examining  the 
patient  and  retiring  to  the  lecture  room  to 
enlarge  upon  the  case,  as  in  Paria  and  with 
ua,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Any  points 
whtefa  the  patient  ought  not  to  hear,  aoch 
ae  an  unfevoraUe  prognosis,  ACf  are  given 
in  Latin.  The  eases  tot  the  dinkia  are 
chosen  by  the  professors  from  ail  the  pa- 
UenU  admitted  to  the  hospital;  ao  that  the 
clinical  ward  w  filled  with  the  interesting 
cases  only,  while  the  others  arc  1^  to  the 
assistant  physidans. 

The  clinics  of  Oppolser  and  Skoda  have 
the  greatest  reputation  here,  and  they  are 
in  feot  the  only  ones  of  the  medical  diaica 
which  are  frequented  to  any  extent  Op- 
pdaer,.  as  you  must  know,  ei^oys  perhaps 
the  greatest  reputation  as  a  diaieal  leeta- 
rerinOermany.  If  I  am  any  judge,  there 
is  no  man  in  Paria  to  be  mentioned  at  the 
same  time  with  him.  He  seems  to  take  a 
real  delight  in  kdnring,  and  will  make  no 
visit  outside  the  hoepital  until  he  haa  fin- 
ished his  clinic  and  apent  some  time  in  the 
pathological  laboratory  in  the  examina- 
tion of  urine,  fteces,  Stc^  which  are  carried 
there  from  the  different  warda  It  ia  not 
unusual  to  hear  him  lecture  two  hours  on 
one  case,  beginning  with  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  exterior  of  the  body;  then 
come  percussion  and  auscultation  of  the 
thoracic  organs,  percussion  of  the  abdomi- 
nal organs,  &c.  He  seldom  omits,  also,  to 
examine  the  urine  on  the  spot,  there  being 
in  the  ward  a  little  desk  containing  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  rte^agenta  A  fine 
microscope  in  the  ward  is  also  put  to  fre- 
quent use  in  the  examination  of  the  apnta 
and  faeces;  and  to  show  with  what  care 
this  is  done,  I  will  state  that  one  morning, 
while  examining  the  freees,  Prof.  O.  said, 
''here  you  will  see  an  egg  of  the  ttid^e- 
pktdui  disfiar"  A  few  days  later  he  called 
this  fact  up  at  the  autopsy,  and  directed 
the  worm,  which  you  know  is  quite  slen- 
der and  only  about  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
length,  to  be  looked  ibr.  This  was  done, 
and  a  mide  and  female  were  ftoad  in  th^ 
usual  habitat,  the  eoectttt.    After  having, 
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fay  tk«  exanimUion  of  which  I  hare  spo- 
ken, Mtiafied  himself  of  the  nature  of  the 
oase,  Prof  0.  continiua  hy  patting  ques- 
tions to  the  student  who  has  the  case  in 
charge,  answering  his  own  questions  each 
time  the  student  hesitates^  ^us  he  runs 
through  all  the  maladies  which  may  ex- 
hilut  symptoms  analogous  to  the  case  in 
question,  and  then  hy  successiye  exclusion 
authorized  hy  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
want  of  ooncomitant  symptoms,  ike.,  he 
leads  the  student  to  the  formation  of  his 
diagnosis  Treatment  is  discussed  by  Pro£ 
Q.  erith  great  care;  for  although  he  has 
very  little  belief  in  medicine  as  a  spedflo, 
he  does  not  fitil  to  combat  symptoms,  and 
pay  great  regard  to  the  comfort  of  his  pa- 
ttenta.  He  also  dwells  much  upon  the 
pathological  appearances  which  siroilar 
caaes  to  the  one  under  consideration  pre- 
aent,  and  in  doing  this  he  enters  into  da* 
taila  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prove  that  he 
ia  a  pathological  anatomist  of  no  mean 
pretensiona  At  the  reading  of  the  autop- 
siea,  which  takes  place  in  the  ward,  Prof 
O.  renumerates  with  great  care  the  points 
ia  the  case,  and  compares  the  yarioua 
ayoiptoms   which    presented   themselves 

during  life  with  the  appearances  found 
pa$i  mortem. 

From  what  little  I  have  told  you,  yon 
lomj  imagine  what  a  treat  Oppoleer's  clinic 
ia;  every  thing  that  he  touches  upon  he 
haa  a  happy  fiumlty  of  making  interesting. 
Not  a  small  feature  in  hie  ward  is  the  fact 
ihmi  the  beds  are  low,  and  that  the  studenta 
are  allowed  to  sit  upon  them.  Prof.  0. 
apeaka  so  loudly  and  distinctly  as  to  be 
heard  the  whole  length  of  the  ward. 
.  Prof  Skoda's  clinic  ia  also  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  one,  although  his  manner 
ia  not  as  well  calculated  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion  of  his  hearers  as  that  of  Prof  Oppol- 
zer.  He  reasons  upon  every  thing,  and 
aeems  to  r^ect  what  does  not  yield  to  his 
logia  He  nevertheless  occupies  himself 
moch  with  experiments  in  the  trial  of  med- 
icines, and  especially  such  as  appertain  to 
hia  fovorite  study  of  auscultation  and  per- 
cnaaion,  and  his  work  on  this  subject  shows 
with  what  fiuthfUlness  such  experiments 


are  mada  He  does  not  speak  less  of  the 
treatment  than  Prof  Oppolser;  but  after 
running  over  all  those  remedies  which 
would  be  recommended  in  similar  cases 
by  others,  he  generally  ends  by  rejecting 
the  whole  of  them.  His  universal  treat- 
ment of  all  acute  diseases  is  quiet,  depri- 
vation of  all  but  necessary  food,  and  pro- 
motion of  sleep  by  opium,  which  he  also 
uses  much  as  a  narcotia  I  do  not  say 
that  he  does  not  employ  occasionally  the 
various  remedies,  but  he  does  this  merely 
to  prove  that  they  do  not  have  any  effect 
on  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  pleurisy 
and  pneumonia,  he  rarely  employs  bleed- 
ing, never  calomel  or  tartar  emetic  with 
any  hope  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease ;  and  no  sinapisms  or  blisters,  with 
the  hope  of  promoting  absorption  of  exu» 
dations.  To  this  end  he  also  rarely  resorts 
either  to  purgatives  or  diuretica  The  only 
antiphlogistic  he  recognizes  is  cold.  Par* 
ttcerUesii  thoracis  he  employs,  as  also  does 
does  Prof  Oppolzer,  only  in  extreme  cases, 
where  sufibcation  is  threatened,  or  where 
the  presence  of  a  large  effusion,  for  a  length 
of  time,  would  be  likely  to  leave  behind  a 
deformed  state  of  Uie  chest;  and  then  he 
advises  the  removal  of  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid,  and  by  other  means  than 
its  forcible  removal  by  the  pump  For- 
merly Prof  &  punctured  quite  often,  after 
his  first  case  resulted  favorably,  but  he 
has  since  found  reasons  for  giving  up  the 
practice  in  all  but  extreme  casea  At  his 
clinic.  Prof  S.  enters  into  the  same  roinu* 
tise  in  the  examination  of  cases  as  Prof. 
Oppolzer  does,  and  even  to  a  greater  de- 
gree when  the  case  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs 
or  heart  It  is  only  unfortunate  that  his 
slow  manner  of  speaking,  and  his  toti^ 
abstinence  from  any  pleasantry  which 
would  serve  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  hia 
style,  is  i|0  liable  to  induce  a  relaxation  in 
the  attention  of  his  hearera  I  think  I 
have  never  but  once  heard  fVom  him  a  de» 
viation  from  his  serious  tone  of  language. 
He  was  speaking  of  his  favorite  medicine, 
opium,  by  the  side  of  a  patient  who  had 
fbr  some  nights  been  deprived  of  sleeps 
Just  as  he  waa  closing  his  remarks,  he 
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happened  to  cast  a  glance  down  npon  the 
patient,  who,  not  having  found  the  lectare 
particularly  enlivening,  had  gone  fast 
to  sleep.  Without  stopping  in  his  discourse, 
Prof.  8.  continued,  "You  will  see,  however, 
gentlemen,  bj  looking  at  the  patient,  that 
there  are  other  efficacious  somnorifics  be- 
sides opium ;"  and  then,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  little  round  face,  he  passed 
to  the  next  bed. 

Prof.  Hebra,  teacher  of  diseases  of  the 
skin,  I  would  like  to  describe  to  you,  but 
hardly  know  how  to  do  it  With  mudi  of 
the  skepticism  as  to  therapeutical  agents, 
which  characterises  Prof  Skoda,  and  with 
the  same  rotundity  of  face  and  figure,  he 
is,  in  his  manner,  quite  the  opposite.  He 
comes  into  the  lecture  room  with  a  "How 
are  you?''  steps  up  to  the  table,  puts  his 
hand  in  his  pockets,  and  says  something 
funny  immediately;  he  couldn't  help  it,  if 
he  tried.  He  is,  in  a  word,  a  happy  com- 
pound of  science  and  good  humor.  Sar^ 
casm,  however,  he  is  rather  fond  of,  espe- 
cially when  speaking  of  the  medical  men 
of  Paris,  and  certainly  there  is  good  ground 
for  much  of  his  prejudice,  if  what  he  says 
of  his  visit  to  that  place,  a  few  years  since, 
be  true.  Prof.  H.'s  course  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  can  not,  I  am  sure,  be 
equaled  any  where.  He  lectures  upon  a 
raised  platform  in  the  middle  of  a  ward, 
and  the  students  sit  in  a  half  circle  around 
him,  on  benches  rising  one  above  another. 
The  patients  are  called  to  this  platform, 
stripped  to  the  skin,  and  made  to  mount 
upon  the  table,  when  Prof.  H.  examines 
every  part  of  the  body,  points  out  the  vari- 
ous morbid  appearances,  makes  the  diag- 
nosis, and  then  sends  the  patient,  still 
stripped,  to  the  students,  who  examine 
him  in  their  turn.  The  microscope  is  also 
made  frequent  use  of  in  the  examination 
of  parasites,  etc  After  the  exainination 
of  the  newly-arrived  patients  as  above. 
Prof.  H  lectures  an  hour,  exemplifying  the 
disease  under  consideration  by  colored 
plates,  plaster  casts,  and  by  patients  from 
the  different  wards  of  this  department 
Anecdotes  serve  to  enliven  the  hour,  and 
Prof.  H.'s  peculiar,  humorous  style  of  re* 


lation  is,  of  itself,  a  suffide&t  gaaraatee  of 
the  success  of  the  story.    The  daanfica- 
tion  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  given 
by  Willan,  Bateman,  and  Casenare,  has 
been  abandoned  by  Prof  H.,  as  being  too 
complicated  and  fiimctful,  and  a  new  one 
formed  much  more  simple  and  natural 
This  simplicity,  indeed,  characterises  his 
whole   system.      He   has,   for   instance, 
thrown  out  impetigo,  and  also  ecthyma, 
from  the  list  of  distinct  diseases,  insisting 
that  they  are  the  result  of  mechanical  irri- 
tation of  other  diseases — eosema,  scabies, 
etc    An  abundance  of  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  follicles  of  the  scalp  is  the  so- 
called  pUyriasU'  etqntU,    PiiyriasU  rubra 
is  the  preceding  and  dosing  stage  of  ecze- 
ma.   Lepra  is  psoriasis  healing  from  the 
center.    On  the  morbid  appearances  just 
referred  to  as  consequent  upon  mechanicd 
irritation  in  affections  of  the  skin  induced 
by  animal  parasites,  and  also  in  eczema 
and  prurigo.  Prof  H.  dwells  at  great  length. 
Patients  suffering  from  animal  paradtee 
are  wonderful  common  here,  and  the  dif* 
ferent  forms  of  eczema,  impetigo  and  ec- 
thema,  as  a  result  of  scratching  merely, 
are  traced  back  to  their  proper  cause,  and 
not  allowed  to  pass  as  distinct  diseases,  as 
other  authors  have  been  hidined  to  ooi^ 
sider  them.     In  the  three  hours'  cure  in 
scabies,  Prof  H.  does  not  bdieve;  he  says 
patients  thus  treated  always  come  back  to 
him  in  a  week.    Sulphur  ointment  un- 
mixed he  rejects,  as  causing  an  ecsemap 
tons  eruption ;  he  unites  with  the  aalj^nr 
nitrate  of  potash  and  tar  oil.     Lupus,  in  all 
its  forms,  is  a  common  disease  in   and 
about  Vienna,  and  Prof  H.  has  made  this 
disease  an  object  of  special  study.     In  con* 
junction  with  Dr.  Ellfinger,  the  artist,  he 
has  published  some  magnificent  plates  of 
this  disease,  adding  also  remarks,  which, 
however,  are  rather  brief     His  treatment 
of  the  ulcerating  form  is  cauterization  with 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver ;  not  superfidally, 
but  deeply.     He  sharpens  the  stick  down 
to  a  point,  bores  down  till  he  arrives  npon 
healthy  tissue,  and  then  burrows  about 
I  with  the  stick  in  every  direction.     PatientB 
I  thus  treated  do  wonderfully  well.     In  the 
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fotin  of  Inpbs  whieh  he  calls  erythematous, 
he  employe,  with  good  result,  a  roixtare  of 
iodide  of  potasrinm,  pare  iodine  and  gl jce- 
line  In  all  exudative  diseases  of  the  skin 
— ^fbr  instance,  psoriasis,  prurigo,  and  ec- 
lema  with  infiltration — Prof  H.  makes 
use  of  a  soft  soap,  consisting  of  some  oil,  it 
matters  not  of  what  kind,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  caustic  potash.  The  effect  of 
its  use  IS  to  remove  the  epidermis  and  ex- 
cite a  healthier  growth  of  the  sama  1 
have  seen  many  extremely  satisfactory  ef 
fccts  of  this  soap,  especially  when  followed 
up  by  the  tar  oil,  which  he  also  uses  plen- 
tifully. In  Virchow's  series  of  ^Special 
Pirihohgy  OMl  Therapeutic*,''  Prof  H.  is 
announced  to  edit  the  part  on  "Acute  Exan- 
themata and  Diseases  of  the  Skin."  It  will 
be  a  valuable  thing,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
considered  the  standard  work  in  this  hith- 
erto complicated  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence; 

Prof  Slgmund  is  the  Ricord  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  his  material  is  much  richer 
than  that  at  Paris,  comprising^  as  it  does, 
patients  of  both  sexes,  the  number  of  each 
being  abont  equal  The  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  disease  of  which  he  treats,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  male  patients,  is  superior 
to  that  m  Pans;  since  the  patients  are 
stripped  and  placed  on  a  raised  platform 
in  the  center  of  the  circle,  as  at  Prof  He- 
bra'a  In  the  female  wards  the  patients 
are  first  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  are  after- 
ward required  to  mount  a  stand,  where 
they  lie  on  their  backs,  are  exposed,  and 
drawn  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  stand. 
In  this  way  they  are  examined,  first  exter- 
nally and  then  per  vaginam,  by  the  profes- 
sor, who  points  out  the  features  in  the  case, 
and  then  leaves  the  students  to  examine 
ihem  in  turn.  This  is  at  his  clinical  lec- 
tnre;  At  his  morning  visit,  he  goes  through 
liis  different  wards,  visits  ail  those  patients 
who  are  confined  to  their  bed» — for  exam- 
ple, those  with  open  buboes — ^and  then  re- 
tires with  his  assistants  to  a  side  room, 
where  all  the  other  male  patients  are 
jaarched  before  him,  each  stripped  to  the 
akin.  ProC  8.  next  retires  to  the  female 
d^iartmeat,[where  the  patients  are  marched 


before  him,  stripped  to  the  waist,  each  with 
a  spoon  in  her  hand  to  serve  as  a  spatula. 
They  are  then  ordered  to  the  stand,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  from  which  they 
form  a  single  file,  extending  the  length  of 
the  ward.  The  moment  the  examination 
of  the  first  is  completed,  she  descends  the 
steps  on  the  opposite  side,  and  number 
two,  who  is  already  on  the  upper  step, 
takes  her  place,  while  number  three  takes 
the  upper  step,  and  those  after  her  mount 
one  step  higher.  In  this  way,  an  immense 
number  of  patients  can  be  examined  in  an 
hour.  The  total  nember  of  patients  in 
Prof  S.'s  wards  averages  over  200. 

Prof  8.  differs  from  Ricord  on  some 
points;  for  example,  he  believes  in  the 
oommunination  of  syphilis  from  secondarj 
appearances,  such  as  the  plaques  nmqueui- 
e«,  &c,  I  have  myself  seen  him  produce  a 
true  chancre  by  inoculation  from  a  plcique 
muqueuse.  He  does  not  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  the  Hunterian  chancre  as  Ricord 
does,  insisting  that  constitutional  syphilis 
is  by  no  means  always  preceded  by  an  in- 
durated chancre,  especially  in  females. 
He  says  it  is  an  every  day  oocurrence  for 
females  to  enter  his  wards  with  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  and  a  chancre  quite  free 
from  induration ;  and  he  thinks  if  Ricord 
had  seen  as  much  of  the  disease  in  females 
as  he  himself  has,  he  would  have  become 
convinced,  of  this  fact  Both  Prof  8.  and 
Prof  Hebra  prefer  the  external  use  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  in  both  secondary  and  ter* 
tiary  syphilis,  to  all  other  treatment.  The 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  the  employment 
of  mercury.  Professors  8.  and  H.  find  in 
the  less  frequent  returns  of  the  affection, 
and  the  rarer  occurrence  of  salivation. 
Ftom  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  are  rub- 
bed daily  into  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  Ac    [to  bb  ooiitinubd.] 


SUSTAINING    IRREGULAR    MEDI- 
CAL   PRACTICE. 

Some  few  weeks  ago,  this  journal  had  a 
page  of  comments,  based  on  the  represen- 
tation that  a  medical  college  in  Geoi^gia 
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had  decided  to  revoke  its  diplomas  in  caae 
those  Qpon  whom  thej  had  been  oonferred, 
should  depart  from  the  system  of  praotioe 
in  which  they  had  been  educated.  By  re- 
ferring back  to  Ko.  10,  page  183,  vol.  II., 
the  reader  will  find  an  argument,  of  a 
character  not  to  give  offense,  and  yet  pre- 
senting a  dignified  opinion,  that,  legally, 
no  such  revocation  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  chartered  institution.  To 
swear  a  pupil  never  to  depart  fh>m  the  ex- 
act letter  of  instruction  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, would  put  a  stop  to  all  scientific 
progress,  and  chain  the  mind  to  dogmas 
that  might  as  often  be  false  as  true,  since 
men  of  learning  differ  essentially  in  their 
views,  although  each  and  all  are  presumed 
to  be  honestly  expecting  to  accomplish  far 
more  than  any  of  them  may  realie. 

But  the  same  pleasant  State  of  Geor- 
gia, in  which,  according  to  the  paragraphs 
that  have  been  floating  through  the  jour- 
nals, the  legislature  has  acted  singularly, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  highest  conserva- 
tive medical  sentiment,  in  1842,  granted 
$5000  to  the  Southern  Botanic  Medical 
College;  and  when  the  edifice  was  des- 
troyed by  fire,  so  lately  as  1854,  it  was  re- 
built, in  part,  by  liberal  subscriptions ;  and 
in  1856,  the  legislature  appropriated  anoth- 
e  *  sum  of  $5000.  This,  therefore,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  genuinely  educated  medi- 
cal gentleman,  is  an  unblushing  recogni- 
tion of  downright  quackery,  since  Thomp- 
son ism  is  positively  regarded  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  irregular  practice,  at 
several  points  of  compass. 

Now.  the  wonder  very  naturally  arises, 
how  happens  it  that  while  numbers  of  the 
profession  are  exerting  themselves  to  ele- 
vate the  study  of  medicine,  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  are  pursuing 
a  course  diametrically  opposite  ?  In  Has- 
sachusetts  all  kinds  of  medical  schools  are 
chartered, — ^but  no  money  is  given.  They 
are  left  to  quarrel  among  themselves  in  an 
open  field,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  without 
molestation.  And  farther,  no  one  order  of 
physicians  has  a  legal  advantage  over  an- 
other in  the  collection  of  their  dues,  In 
short,  there  are  no  close  corporation  privi- 


leges accorded  to  any,  but  equal  protection 
by  law  granted  to  all 

This  is  ft  singular  feature,  considering 
the  tendency  of  an  old  State  to  rule  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  perpendicularity, 
especially  where  corporations,  like  individ- 
uals, are  perpetually  grasjHng  for  more 
power  and  privileges. 

One  of  the  certain  correctors  of  error, 
whether  political,  moral  or  medical,  is  free, 
unembarrassed  discussion.  Allow  the  low- 
est  order  of  quacks  to  oi^ganiae  for  instrae- 
tion,  and  their  identity  would  soon  be  lost 
The  very  measure  they  might  adopt,  as  ah 
institution,  for  perpetuating  one  idea,  would 
enlarge  their  sphere  of  thought  as  well  tSB 
aspirations,  and  in  a  very  few  removea  firotn 
the  original  stock,  they  would  be  lost  sight 
of,  in  consequence  of  gradually  coalescing 
with  their  opponents.  Again,  any  legislar 
tive  effort  to  sustain  a  particular  class  of 
medical  practitioners,  to  the  n^lect  of 
others,  whether  ignorant  or  learned,  in  thia 
democratic  country,  would  prove  their  ra- 
in and  final  social  extinction. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  by  the  gradual 
process  now  going  on  in  the  United  States 
for  'elevating  the  whole  by  difitising  the 
blessings  of  universal  education,  there  ia 
nothing  to  fear,  but  an  abundance  to  hope 
for  by  tolerating  and  sustaining  the  diiFep> 
ent  schools  of  medicine.  —  The  Medictd 
World, 

i 

FATAL  CASE  OF  POI8ONIN0  WITH 
ELIXIR  PAREGORIC. 

BT  a   8.   WOOD,  M.  U 


A.  R,  aged  nine  months,  a  strong  healthy 
child  during  the  ftnt  three  months,  had 
taken  small  doses  of  this  par^oric  to  qniet 
restlessnesp.  During  the  space  of  one  we^ 
previous  to  its  death,  it  had  been  teething, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  diarrhea,  and  un- 
easiness in  consequence.  At  last,  the  rest- 
lessness became  so  great  that  at  1  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  the  mother  arose,  and  filled  a  tea- 
spoon with  sugar,  on  which  she  poured,  as 
she  supposed,  a  few  drops  of  poragoric, 
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And  gave  the  child.  The  child  lay  eleep- 
ing  and  throwing  its  arm*  aboat  as  it  wae 
wont  to  do.  At  7  it  was  taken  np,  but 
could  not  be  arouaed.  At  8,  A.  M.,  I  was 
called,  and  fonnd  the  child  perfectly  un- 
conseioos,  and  incapable  of  swallowing,  or 
being  in  the  least  aroused ;  pupils  contract- 
ed and  immovable ;  hands  and  feet  coldi 
with  bluenees  of  the  skin;  intermittent 
poise,  aad  deep  stertorioue  breathing.  Af- 
ter endeavoring  in  vain  to  produce  vomit- 
ing iritik  ipecac  and  sulphate  of  anc,  ene- 
nsata  were  reiotted  to,  which  produced  co- 
]»oiis  disohargesi  bat  without  affording  the 
least  reliet  The  child  lingered  until  12, 
P.  M.,  and  died 

All  that  IS  singular  in  the  ceee,  is  the 
aasall  amount  of  opium  which  destroyed 
life;  admitting  even  that  the  sugar  in  the 
spoon  was  perfectly  saturated  with  the 
medicine  (which  probably  was  i^ot  the 
caae),  and  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
ita  effects  ehould  be  so  great,  since  one 
ounce  of  the  paregonc  contains  less  than 
two  grains  of  opium. 

[Such  powerfiil  effects  following  so  small 
a  dose  of  the  medicine  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  laudanum  might  possibly  have  been 
given  instead  of  par^orie  in  this  oasei-« 


ON  THE  KEMEBY  OF  STRICTURE 
BY  EXTERNAL  INCISION, 

vr  Ftor.  jAMn  snni 

The  treatment  of  stricture  by  external 
incision  being  now  established  as  the 
proper  lemedy  for  cases  that  prove  inco- 
jraVe  by  dilatation,  it  is  no  longer  necee- 
aary  forme  to  notice  the  misrepresentations 
and  fitlsehoods  with  which  this  proposal 
waa  of^inally  assailed,  and  which  are  still 
employed,  through  the  medium  of  adver- 
tiaements,  to  deter  patients  from  obtaining 
the  relief  that  has  been  placed  within  their 
xaach.  The  members  of  my  profession 
may  now  anticipate  the  juii^gment  of  pos- 
teritjf  lAd,  if  they  do  not  give  credit  f^ 


promoting  improvement,  will,  I  trust,  at 
all  events  r^ard  with  indignation  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who,  for  their  own  unworthy 
purposes,  have  endeavored  to  retard  it 
But  there  are  some  points  of  practical  im- 
portance that  required  time  and  extensive 
observation  for  their  complete  elucidation, 
in  respect  to  which  I  b^  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing observationa 

One  of  these  is  the  question  as  to  the 
permanency  of  relief  afforded  by  incision, 
which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered 
at  an  early  period  of  this  procedure.  The 
first  case  in  which  I  divided  a  stricture  at 
the  bulb,  was  the  most  obstinate  and  dis- 
tressing that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation. It  had  existed  twenty  years, 
and  resisted  all  the  then  known  means  of 
remedy,  until  the  patient,  wasted  to  a  sha- 
dow, longed  for  death  as  the  only  termina- 
tion of  his  sufferinga  But  this  gentleman 
has  now,  for  fifteen  years,  enjoyed  the  most 
exuberant  health,  and  never  required  the 
introduction  of  a  bougie.  Other  cases,  of 
an  equally  encouraging  character,  origi- 
nally led  me  to  believe  that  the  operation 
would  always  prove  equally  effectual,  so 
as  to  render  unnecessary  any  further  treat- 
ment; and  when,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tion, relapses  afterward  occasionally  oo- 
curred,  I  attributed  them  to  some  imper- 
fection in  the  pvoeess,  either  as  to  the  per- 
fonnaace  or  the  subsequent  management 
The  bad  results  of  catting  without  a  guide, 
although  most  unfisiirly  attributed  to  my 
procedure,  had,  of  course,  no  bearing  upon 
the  question ;  but  I  thought  that  even  when 
the  operation  was  performed  upon  proper 
principles,  its  effect  might  vary  with  the 
extent  of  incision  through  the  urethra,  the 
mode  of  healipg,  by  adhesion  or  granula- 
tion, and  the  care  that  was  taken  to  main- 
tab  dilatation  during  the  period  of  recov- 
ery. Without  going  into  the  details  of 
many  trials  and  observations  that  were 
made  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  sur- 
miseS|  I  may  state,  as  their  general  result, 
my  persuasion,  that  while  the  free  division 
of  a  stricture  may  afford  not  only  com- 
plete but  permanent  relief,  without  the 
•aplofment  af  bongieaaubaeqaent  to  re- 
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CO  very,  it  ia  not  possible,  by  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  process  or  treatment,  to  ensure 
against  all  tendency  to  future  contraction. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  satisfkcto- 
riiy  ascertained,  that  the  simple  precaution 
of  passing  a  Aillndzed  instrument  occasion- 
ally, as  once  in  two  or  three  months,  will 
effectually  prevent  any  risk  of  relapse ;  and 
as  when  the  canal  is  free  fVom  obstruction, 
the  patient  may  readily  do  this  for  himself 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  danger, 
the  permanency  of  relief  may  thus  be  se- 
cured at  the  expense  of  very  little  inconve- 
nience. 

Many  people  have  been  deterred  (Vom 
adopting  my  proposal  by  the  theoretical 
objection,  that  a  wound  of  the  urethra, 
like  one  of  the  skin,  must  heal  either  by 
adhesion  or  granulation,  so  as,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  to  restore  the  old  contraction, 
and,  in  the  latter,  to  form  another  of  per- 
haps greater  firmness  by  the  resulting  cic- 
atrix. But,  next  to  statistics,  analogy  is  the 
most  misleading  guide  to  good  surgical 
practice,  and,  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer, 
"one  grain  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  rea- 
soning," as  is  well  shown  in  regard  to  the 
question  at  present  under  consideration. 
T'or  no  one  can  now  deny,  that  the  most 
tightly  contracted  urethra  has  remained 
perfectly  patent  after  the  division  of  the 
strkture,  so  as  to  permit  the  exit  of  urine 
and  introduction  of  instruments  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  It  has  also  been  fbund, 
on  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  several  years  after  the  operati6n, 
that  the  canal,  so  far  from  being  contract- 
ed at  the  part  where  the  disease  had  ex- 
isted, was  actually  wider  than  natural, 
and  in  respect  to  the  surface  or  texture  of 
its  lining  membrane,  not  distinguishable 
from  the  neighboring  portion  which  had 
been  free  from  derangement  But  the  most 
satisfiEustory  information  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  may  be  derived  from  those  cases  in 
which  the  stricture  is  seated  at  the  very 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  where  the  effects  of 
division  admit  of  being  ascertained  beyond 

the  posttbility  of  doubt,  by  actual  inspec- 
tion. 

A.  B.,  fit  34^  an  engineer  in  Dtmtnum, 


had  suffered  firom  stricture  of  the  urethra 
for  seven  years,  and  latteriy  so  severely  as 
to  leave  his  employment  aud  return,  in 
quest  of  relief,  to  this  country,  where,  for 
twelve  months,  it  had  been  attempted  by 
dilatation  and  caustic,  which,  so  fiur  fVom 
alleviating,  aggravated  (he  symptoms. 
He  applied  to  me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  with 
hardly  any  hope  of  recovery.  I  fbund  the 
penis  swelled  and  deformed  by  abscesBea 
and  fistulous  openings,  Of  which  one  was 
midway  between  the  glans  and  serotom, 
and  several  were  in  the  glans  itself,  which 
allowed  the  urine  to  escape  as  if  from  a 
watering-pan.  The  stricture  was  seated  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  where  it  formed 
a  dense  ring,  presenting  a  small  round  ori- 
fice, which  admitted  bougies  Of  only  the 
second  or  third  smallest  sise,  and  grasped 
them  tightly  when  wiUidrawn,  Prom  pr^ 
vious  aoquatntanoe  with  similar  cases,  I 
knew  that  a  free  division  of  the  contracted 
part  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  an  ef* 
fectual  remedy,  and  therefore  accomplish- 
ed this  without  delay,  by  inserting  a  small 
bistoury  into  the  canal,  and  bringing  oat 
its  point  beyond  the  stricture,  <m  its  lower 
side,  near  the  frtenum.  Instraments  of 
(he  laigtst  sise  could  dien  be  introduced 
without  any  difficulty,  and'  the  only  treat* 
ment  consisted  in  placing  a  piece  of  lint 
between  the  cut  edges.  Three  days  after 
this  was  done,  the  patient  came  to  the  hoe- 
pital,  declaring  that,  *'he  felt  quite  a.  new 
man,"  with  the  organ  nearly  natural  in 
gard  to  form  and  texture,  and  all  his 
ter  passing  by  the  natural  channel.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  a  week,  the  wound  had 
healed  completely,  so  that  it  discharged 
neither  blood  nor  matter,  and,  in  respect 
to  shape  as  well  as  surface,  could  not  be 
distinguished  fh>m  the  natural  orifice  of  a 
urethra.  In  another  week  he  ftlt  so  well 
as  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies. 

l^ow,  this  case,  in  the  first  place,  ilhis- 
trates  the  unyielding  disposition  of  some 
strictures  to  dilatatioh^  since  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  contraction,  instead 
of  being  at'the  orifice,  had  existed  farther 
baek,  it  would  equally  have  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  remedy  it  by  such  means,  whik 
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Uieir  failure  might  have  been  attributed  to 
unskillfulnead  of  the  operator,  which  could 
hardly  be  Bupposed  when  tlie  disease  was 
within  view.  But  the  speedy  healing  of 
the  wound,  without  either  adhesion  or  con- 
tracting cicatrization,  affords  a  still  more 
useful  lesson,  by  showing  how  the  space 
obtained  through  incision  may  remain  un- 
diminished, and  thus  completely  answer- 
ing the  argument  against  division,  which 
has  been  founded  upon  the  assumed  anal- 
ogy between  skin  and  mucous  membrane 

in  respect  to  the  reparation  of  their 
wounds. 

In  originally  proposing  this  method  of 
treating  obstinate  strictures,  I  expressed 
tlie  opinion,  that  as  it  could  be  conducted 
so  as  to  prevent  either  hemorrhage  or  ex- 
travasation of  urine,  the  results  of  its  em- 
ployment would  prove  free  from  danger; 
and  a  very  large  experience  now  enables 
me  to  maintain  thM  persuasion.  It  is  true 
that  death  may  occur  to  the  extent  of  one 
per  cent  or  so,  just  as  from  any  other  op- 
erative interference,  on  account  of  some 
peculiarly  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
patient;  but  if  the  process  is  conducted 
In  strict  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  I  have  explained,  it  will  be  found 
one  of  the  safest  in  surgery. 

In  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which 
strictures  of  the  oldest  standing  are  reme- 
diable by  external  incision,  I  may  mention 
the  case  of  J.  B.,  set  56,  who  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  on  the  first  of  January 
laitt.     He  stated  that,  upward  of  forty 
jears  ago,  when  serving  as  a  drummer  boy 
in  Spam,  under  the  Buke  of  Wellington, 
he  contracted  a  gonorrhea,  which  was  ibl- 
lowed  by  stricture  of  the  passage  and  pro- 
l^ressive  annoyance  ever  since  that  time. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  being  again  in 
Spain  as  a  soldier  of  the  "Legion,"  he  suf- 
fered fVom  complete  retention  of  urine,  for 
Uie  relief  of  which  both  French  and  Span- 
i/fh  surgeons  endeavored,  without  success, 
to  introduce  instruments.    Suppuration  in 
Ibe  perinnum  then  took  place,  and  led  to 
A  fistulous  opening,  through  which  his  wa- 
kpsd  with  increasing  (Ireedora,  until 
of  it  passed  through  the  natural 
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channel  In  this  state,  his  life  having  be- 
come very  uncomfortable,  he  applied  to 
me.  At  the  second  or  third  attempt,  I 
succeeded  in  passing  a  small  bougie  into 
the  bladder,  so  as  to  make  way  for  the 
grooved  director,  upon  which  I  divided  the 
stricture  on  the  7th  of  January,  On  the 
9th,  the  catheter  was  removed.  On  the 
13th,  the  urine  passed  in  equal  proportions 
by  the  wound  and  by  the  urethra  On  the 
28th,  it  had  entirely  resumed  its  proper 
course,  and  the  patient  felt  completely  free 
from  his  complaint  of  forty-two  years  du- 
ration.— Edinburg  Mtd,  Journal, 

[This  subject  is  viewed  at  great  length, 
and  in  all  its  bearing,  in  S^me*s  Surgery  by 
NeuUon,  The  above  is  only  confirmatory 
of  his  previous  articles  and  arguments. — 
£o.] 
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Messrs.  Editors. — Suppose  you  were  to 
receive  a  letter,  filling  flil]  three  pages  of 
fair  fools-cap,  and  reciting  all  the  ftw^ts  (lo 
the  writer)  of  a  case,  reporting  the  treat- 
ment, and  finally  asking  an  opinion  and 
an  advice — but  containing  neither  fee  nor 
postage  stamp.  What  would  you  do? 
Would  you  read  it?  Suppose  you  do  read 
it,  but  can  really  make  no  opinion,  either 
of  diagnosis,  prognosis  or  treatment, 
would  jfou  answer  iit 

Again.  Suppose  you  receive  another 
letter  ft-om  another  source,  wUhotUanf  en- 
closure. Suppose  you  can  form  an  opin- 
ion about  the  disease,  and  might  recom- 
mend a  treatment  Do  yon  feel  bound  to 
answer  it?  One  largely  afilicted  brother 
in  this  way,  impatiently  waits  an  answer. 

Xkhophow. 

With  regard  to  Xenophon's  first  ques- 
tion, we  think  the  practitioner  is  not  bound 
to  take  notice  of  a  letter  containing  nei- 
ther fee,  postage  stamp,  nor  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  case.  He  may,  if  he  ple*- 
ses,  put  the  letter  in  the  fire.  We  should 
read  it,  but  should  not,  under  ordinary  cir^ 
cumstances,  answer  it 
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As  to  the  second  query,  we  should  with- 
hold ftu  opinion  until  the  /ee  were  paid,  if 
the  request  came  from  an  unknown  party. 
We  should  not  feel  bound  to  answer  it 

A  person  writing  a  description  of  a  case, 
and  requesting  in  answer  aif  opinion  or 
advice,  is  bound  to  enclose  in  his  letter  the 
usual  fee,  or  to  ask  the  amount  owing,  and 
to  transmit  it  by  return  of  mail.  (The 
fee  for  a  letter  of  advice,  established  by 
the  Boston  Medical  Association,  is  from 
fiot  to  Un  dollars).  It  is  always  under- 
stood that  a  business  letter  requiring  an 
r  ,;;\ver  (except  between  regular  corres- 
pondents) should  contain  a  postage  stamp. 

We  state  our  opinion  in  general;  of 
course  there  are  exceptions.  A  former 
pupil  or  a  personal  friend  has  a  right  to 
ask  an  opinion  without  being  expected  to 
pay  for  it;  but  this  privilege  is  not  to  be 
abused,  especially  in  a  case  really  requir- 
ing a  consultation,  the  patient  being  able 
to  pay.  When  the  patient  is  too  poor  to 
pay  the  fee,  if  this  is  distinctly  stated,  the 
party  giving  the  opinion  will  ask  no  com- 
pensation. In  short,  a  letter  of  advice  is 
the  same  thing  as  a  consultation,  and  the 
writer  is  not  only  entitled  to  his  fee,  but 
ought  to  insist  on  receiving  it,  where  the 
advice  is  regularly  sought,  and  the  patient 
able  to  pay. — Baton  Med,  Journal. 

(The  above  is  a  good  suggestion,  and 
we,  in  common  with  others,  wish  it  was 
generally  adopted.  To  answer  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry now  and  then  is  a  small  matter,  but 
when  one  is  receiving  many  such  letters 
every  day,  all  of  which  require  answers 
longer  or  shorter,  we  think  they  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $5,  else  the 
letter  should  not  be  answered  Physicians 
will  never  complain  of  this  arrangement, 
and  to  secure  themselves,  let  them  charge 
the  consultation  to  their  patient  In  this 
way  no  one  is  imposed  upon,  and  all  par- 
ties will  be  satisfied—Ed.  E.  H.  J.  ] 


DEATH    OF    MARSHALL    HALL. 


Chloboiobm  IV  8ba-Sickns88. — It  is  sta- 
ted that  oat  of  twenty  cases,  eighteen  were 
cured  by  a  single  dose. 


[This  distinguished  man  has  finished  his 
earthly  career,  but  he  has  left  behind  him 
a  monument  that  will  defy  the  finger  of 
time.  We  quote  from  the  London  Lancet 
a  biographical  notice  of  him :] 

Death,  that  most  unsparing  of  tv rants, 
has  exacted  from  the  greatest  physiologist 
of  the  age  the  last  debt  of  nature.  Slow- 
ly, surely,  and  relentlessly,  disease  lias 
been  undermining  the  earthly  tabernacle 
of  a  mind  which,  for  vast  powers,  high 
purposes,  and  indomitable  energy,  has 
found  no  superior  in  its  native  land  in  the 
present  half-century.  On  the  11th  of 
August  last,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  died  at 
Brighton,  aged  67  yearp. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  this  melan- 
choly event  without  feelings  of  the  deep- 
est sorrow.    The  loss  is  one  which    all 
must  feel  most  keenly  who  have  a  rever- 
ence for  high  endeavors,  for  earnest  devo- 
tion to  science,  and  for  all  the  sterling 
qualities  which  can  adorn  a  man.    Science 
has  lost  the  worthiest  of  her  sons,  medi- 
cine has  lost  a  great  master,  and  philoso- 
phy a  great  thinker.    The  clear  and  vivid 
intellect  of  this  celebrated  man  has  steadi- 
ly and  successfully  risen  superior  to  the 
depressing  influences  of   disease  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.    Even  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  when  confined  to  one  room,  hia 
chamber  has  been  a  scene  of  intellectual 
activity.     Physical  debility,  which   robs 
most  men  of  their  power  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  had  not  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  his  wonderful  mind.    Clear  and  pene- 
trating, and  impelled   by  a  wide  philan- 
thropy, the  last  contribution  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  to  science  has  been  a  pre  emi- 
nently useful  one  to  the  cause  of  huroanitj. 
It  is  thus  tliat  great  men  should  die.    There 
is  a  grandeur  in  such  a  life-end,  to  which 
the  mere  external  grace  of  a  falling  Csassr 
is  not  for  one  moment  comparable. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  was  born  at  Bashfonl, 
Nottinghamshire,  in  the  year  1790.  His 
father  was  a  manufacturer,  and  a  man  of 
no  small  capacity  and  information,  and 
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had  the  merit  or  being  the  firat  person  to 
perceive  the  value  of  chlorine  as  a  decol- 
orising agent)  and  applying  it  on  a  large 
scale.  The  pda  of  intellect  were  beitowed 
with  no  sparing  hand  in  this  family.  The 
ikther  and  two  sons  fally  vindicated  their 
claims  to  high  intellectual  endowments. 
But  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  eclipsed  his 
less  brilliant  relations;  what  in  them  was 
acumen  and  sagacity,  was  developed  in 
him  into  genius.  There  was  in  hini  that 
rapid  and  far  searching  intellectual  vision 
which  travels  into  regions  fiir  beyond  the 
common  ken  of  man,  visible  and  apprecia- 
ble only  to  the  eagle-glance  of  an  almost 
prescient  inquirer. 

The  history  of  such  a  man  cannot  fail 
to  present  numerous  points  of  interest 
The  investigation  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  a  mind  which  has  ever  been  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  science,  must  afford  many 
good  and  useful  lessona  No  fitful  glare 
can  be  recognised  in  this  life — no  charla- 
tanio  attempt  to  pluck  a  crown  of  laurels 
which  was  not  deserved ;  but  a  stern,  con- 
scientious, and  faithful  continuance  of 
patient  scientific  toil,  and  the  solid  re- 
ward of  a  vast  reputation. 

The  first  step  in  Br.  Marshall  Hall's  ed- 
ucation was  taken  at  Nottingham  Acade- 
my, then  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blanch- 
ard.  From  this  school  he  wen  t  to  Newark, 
where  he  acquired  some  elementary  medi 
cal  and  chemical  knowledge.  But  the 
first  salient  point  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  was  his  matriculation  at  Edin- 
burg  University,  in  the  year  1809.  For  a 
rigorous  and  apt  mind,  no  better  school 
could  then  have  been  chosen.  In  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  the 
enthusiasm  which  inspired  Edinburg  at 
that  tiniei  There  were  giants  in  those 
daya  Enthusiasm,  indeed,  is  almost  too 
tame  a  word.  There  was  a  furor,  an  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  united  influence 
of  a  complete  galaxy  of  talent  It  was 
impossible  but  that  such  men  as  OuUen, 
Home,  Rutherford,  Gregory,  Hamilton, 
Bell,  and  Barclay,  should  kindle  in  the  ar- 
dent minds  of  a  vast  concourse  of  students 
a  flame  which  should  bum  with  answering 


brightness  to  their  own.  From  the  school 
of  that  time  we  know  many  great  men 
have  sprung.  It  is  unnecessary  to  partic- 
ularize names  which  are  '^familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  worda"  In  that 
genial  atmosphere,  then,  did  Marshall  Hall 
first  imbibe  that  enthusiastic  love  of  science 
which  has  been  his  most  marked  charac- 
teristic With  youthjfhl  impetuosity  he 
plunged  into  the  study  of  chemistry.  Not 
content  with  merely  assimilating  the  ac- 
cepted doctrines  of  the  science,  he  boldly 
endeavored  to  push  its  boundaries  ikrther. 
With  wonderful  power  of  generalization 
for  so  young  a  man,  and  with  such  small 
materials  as  then  existed  for  the  purpose. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  grand  distinction  between  all  chemi- 
cal bodies,  which  ruled  their  chemical 
affinities.  He  showed  that  this  distinction 
was  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen. 
That  oxygen  compounds  combined  with 
oxygen  compounds,  and  compounds  not 
containing  oxygen  with  compounds  simi- 
larly devoid  of  that  element;  and  that 
the  two  classes  of  compounds  did  not  com- 
bine together.  He  believed  that  this  gen- 
eral law  would  eluddate  other  chemical 
doctrines,  and  might  prove  valuable  in  the 
prosecution  of  still  more  recondite  princi- 
ples. But  a  mind  of  such  soaring  aspira- 
tions was  not  likelv  to  confine  itself  even 
to  sudi  a  comparatively  wide  field  as 
chemistry.  The  vast  domain  of  medicine 
was  before  our  student,  rich  in  unexplored 
regions,  abounding  in  all  that  could  excite 
his  eager  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  reward  his 
love  of  definite  resulta  It  was  exactly  at 
this  period  in  the  history  of  modem  medi- 
cine, that  physicians  were  taking  stock,  as 
it  were,  of  their  old  principlea  Morbid 
anatomy,  pursued  in  close  connection  with 
clinical  medicine,  was  showing  the  defects* 
ofdiagnosia  With  the  sagacious  eye  of 
one  who  was  capable  of  seeing  that  the 
great  necessity  of  the  day  was  a  science  of 
diagnosis,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  threw  him- 
self into  the  prosecution  of  this  immensely 
important  department  of  medicine  at  once. 
Here,  again,  we  find  fresh  evidence  of  his 
eminently  progressive   spirit    No   mere 
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fystemaiixiog  of  what  other  men  had 
gathered,  bnt  an  original  and  coraprehen- 
aire  treatise  resnlted  from  the  labors  of 
his  student  life  and  earlj  years  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

In  1812  Marshall  Hall  took  his  degree 
of  1L  D.f  and  shortly  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  much  coveted  post  of  house 
physician  under  Dra  Hamilton  and  Spens, 
at  the  Boyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  In 
the  following  year,  we  find  Dr.  Hall  lec- 
turing on  the  principles  of  Diagnosis  to  a 
class,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
and  Prof  Grant  It  was  from  this  course 
of  lectures  that  the  treattse  on  Diagnosis, 

which  was  first  published  in  1«$17,  took  its 
origin. 

In  1814,  Dr.  Macshall  Hall  left  Edin- 
burgh, after  a  residence  there  of  &ye  yeara 
Great  as  was  the  individuality  of  this  re- 
markable man,  we  cannot  but  point  out 
that  he  was  reared  in  a  great  school,  taught 
by  great  men,  and  infected  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  pervaded,  in  some  degree,  all 
who  came  within  its  magic  circle.  Before 
entering  upon  his  career  as  a  private  prac- 
titioner, Dr.  Hall  determined  to  visit  some 
of  the  continental  schools.  We  find  him, 
therefore,  shortly  after  his  departure,  suc- 
cessively in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen. 
The  journey  was  made  partly  on  foot,  and 
armed.  At  Gottingen,  Dr.  Hall  became 
acquainted  with  Bhimeabach. 

In  1815,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  settled  at 
Nottingham  as  a  physician,  and  he  speed- 
ily acquired  no  small  reputation  and  prac- 
tice. After  a  time,  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  the  General  Hospital  there 
was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  that  sphere 
he  labored  until  his  removal  to  London, 
about  ten  years  after  his  first  settlement 
at  Nottingham.  Of  his  work  on  Diagnosis 
•it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  now  to  speak 
in  terms  of  praise.  Comprehensive,  lucid, 
exact  and  reliable,  this  work  has,  in  the 
main,  stood  the  test  of  forty  years'  trial 
A  better  has  not  been  produced.  It  was 
at  this  period  of  his  career,  too,  that  Dr. 
Hall  made  his  researches  into  the  efiects 
of  the  loss  of  blooJ,  the  result  of  which 
was  embodied  in  a  pa^  read  before  the 


Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in 
1824  This  paper  and  another  in  1832, 
detailing  Dr.  Hall's  '^Experiments  on  the 
Loss  of  Blood,"  were  published  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society."  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  in- 
quiries. They  revolutionised  the  whole 
pracUce  of  medicine.  A  new  light  broke 
in  upon  the  medical  world.  A  distinction, 
not  recognised  before,  was  drawn  between 
inflammation  and  irritation.  It  was  point- 
ed out  that  delirium  and  excitement  were 
by  no  means  necessarily  declaratory  of 
cerebral  or  meningeal  inflammation,  or 
even  congestion.  Loss  of  blood  was  shown 
to  be  at  the  root  of  much  that  had  passed 
before  for  various  grades  of  inflammation. 
Practical  rules  were  educed  both  fbr  treat- 
ment and  diagnosia  It  was  shown  that 
active  inflammation  produced  a  tolerance 
of  bleeding  from  a  free  opening  in  the  up- 
right posture;  and  the  rare  merit  of  sap- 
plying  at  once  a  rule  of  treatment  and  a 
rule  of  diagnosis,  was  Dr.  Marshall  Hair& 
Other  works  came  forth  from  his  pen  about 
this  time,  for  his  mind  was  teeming  with 
ideas,  and  his  activity  as  an  observer  was 
unparalleled.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  enu- 
merate all,  but  in  1827  came  the  ''Com- 
mentaries  upon  various  Diseases  peculiar 
to  Females" — a  work  which  may  still  be 
consulted  with  advantage. 

It  was  in  1826  that  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
sought  this  great  metropolis  as  the  umbili- 
cus  of  the  world.  So  active  and  earnest 
a  mind  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  its 
eager  cravings  in  a  provincial  town.  It 
was  here,  in  this  mighty  city,  that  he  de- 
termined to  measure  himself  again 
numerous  competitors,  and  to  win,  if 
sible,  all  the  honor  and  all  the  rewards 
that  fortune  can  give  to  those  who  woo  her 
stoutly.  The  mind  of  this  great  man  mu 
essentially  metropolitan  and  liberaL  A 
fair  field  and  no  favor,  and  victory  to  the 

strongest,  were  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind. 

The  next  onward  step  in  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  career,  was  a  series  of  researches 
into  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
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minnfte  vMsels  of  batrachuL  A  great  Btep 
in  physiology  resulted  from  these.  It  was 
shown  that  the  eapiilarj  vessels,  properly 
so  called,  are  distinct,  absolutely,  both  in 
stnietare  and  fanetion,  from  the  smallest 
arteries  or  Teios ;  that  the  capillaries,  or 
wuAamaia^  are  the  vessels  in  which  the 
nntritive  changes  in  the  economy  are  car- 
ried on. 

Bot  the  great  sonree  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  honor,  the  basis  vpon  which  his 
fiune  must  rest  in  all  time  to  come,  was 
yet  undeveloped ;  his  paramount  claims  to 
the  admiimdon  of  his  contemporaries  and 
of  posterity  consiste  in  his  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  nervous  system.  Like  all  really 
importent  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
those  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  have  had  great 
practical  cffeeta.  The  soundest  theory  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  best  foundation  for 
practice.  That  stupid  heresy  that  there  is 
a  vital  distinction  between  the  theoretical 
and  practical  man,  was  never  more  com- 
pletely disproved  than  in  the  cose  of  Mar- 
shall Hall.  But  we  must  endeavor  to 
trace  the  progress  of  his  researches.  While 
engaged  on  the  essay  on  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  it  happened  that  a  triton  was 
decapitated.  The  headless  body  was  divi- 
ded into  three  portions:  one  consisted  of 
the  anterior  extremities,  another  of  the 
posterior,  and  a  third  of  the  tail.  On  irri- 
tating the  last  with  a  probe,  it  moved  and 
coiled  upward;  and  similar  phenomena 
occurred  with  the  other  segments  of  the 
body.  Here,  then,  was  a  great  question. 
Whence  came  that  motor  power?  To  set 
at  rest  that  question,  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem, has  been  the  great  labor  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall's  life. 

The  establishment  of  the  reflex  functions 
of  this  spinal  cord ;  in  short,  the  whole  of 
the  excito-motor  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  is  the  sole  work  of  Marshall  Hall. 
And  not  only  this,  but  he  has  shown  that 
there  are  in  reality  trrek  great  classes 
into  which  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  resolve  themselves;  the  cerebral, 
or  sentient  voluntary;  the  true  spinal,  or 
exctto-motor,  and  the  ganglionic.  This 
was  the  real  unraveling  of  that  perplexed 


and  landed  web  which  none  had  befbre 
been  able  to  accomplish. 

The  true  idea  of  a  nervous  center  could 
never  be  said  to  have  existed  before  the 
time  of  Marshall  Hall.  The  ideas  of  cen- 
tric and  eccentric  action,  of  reflexion,  ete., 
so  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  nerve- 
physiology,  were  unknown  before  the  lar 
bors  of  this  great  discoverer.  But  these 
physiological  discoveries  were  not  mere 
barren  fticts.  How  rich  a  practical  fund 
of  therapeutical  measures  naturally  follows 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  ex- 
cito-motor  system,  every  well  informed 
physician  can  testify.  Two  departmente 
of  medical  practice  have  gained  incalcu* 
lably.  The  success  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  was 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  a  rigid  appli- 
cation of  his  own  physiological  discove> 
ries  to  their  pathology  and  therapeutics. 
Obstetricians  have  found  their  art  elevated 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  medicine. 
In  the  place  of  uncertain  and  empirical 
rules,  there  are  now  definite  and  scientific 
principles  upon  which  to  fall  back,  with 
the  unhesitating  assurance  that  they  will 
stand  in  good  stead.  The  most  complica- 
ted of  all  physiological  acts,  viz:  the  act  of 
parturition,  has,  by  the  aid  of  the  czcito- 
motor  system,  been  unraveled  and  reduced 
to  beautiAil  harmony,  if  not  simplicity.  In 
like  manner,  many  of  the  diseases  of  preg- 
nancy are  explained  and  illuminated  by 
the  same  physiological  knowledge.  Innu- 
merable symptoms  of  other  diseases  are 
rendered  intelligible  and  rational,  which 
before  were  obscure  and  empirical.  But 
to  follow  out  the  influence  of  Dr.  Marshall 
HalVs  discoveries  through  their  numerous 
and  important  ramifications  would  be  al- 
most to  write  a  volume  on  the  principles 
of  medicine.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when 
we  shall  cease  to  find  some  new  and  im- 
portant application  of  his  discoveries  to  the 
great  art  of  healing. 

We  cannot  pass  by  this  period  of  Dr. 
Marshall  II all's  life  without  remarking 
upon  the  di8grace(\il  treatment  he  received 
from  the  Royal  Society.  The  days  of  per- 
secution had  happily  passed  by,  but  the 
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day  of  dull  obstruetiTeDeas  still  remained. 
The  Rojal  Society  ihooght  Dr.  HaH's  me- 
moir '*0n  the  true  Spinal  Marrow  and  the 
Kzcito-Motor  System  of  Nerves"  unworthy 
of  publioationl  So  much  for  the  aeamen 
of  this  Society.  A  very  different  verdict 
has,  however,  been  given  since  by  the  great 
body  of  scientific  men;  and  the  Society, 
which  formerly  received  t^is  great  man's 
eontribntion  coldly,  now  mourns  the  loss 

of  its  brightest  and  most  illustrious  mem- 
ber. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  his  researches 
upon  the  nervous  system,  Br.  Marshall 
Hall  has  been  principally  occupied  with 
extending,  applying,  and  developing  them 
in  every  possible  direction.  The  admira- 
ble success  with  which  he  indoctrinated 
the  profession  at  large  with  his  views  must 
be  attributed  as  well  to  his  native  lucidity 
as  to  their  inherent  truth. 

During  the  time  of  Palmer's  trial,  it  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Hall  to  institute  a  physiolo- 
gical test  for  the  recognition  of  strychnia. 
As  if  to  show  the  absolute  correctness  of 
his  views,  and  how  unlimited  were  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  scrutinies  they 
would  bear,  he  found  that  a  frog  immersed 
in  water  containing  1-5000  part  of  a  grain 
of  strychnia,  would,  in  i»'ocess  of  time,  be 
thrown  into  tetanic  convulsions.  For  the 
details  of  these  experiments,  we  must  refer 
to  the  Lancet  of  last  year.  The  physiolo- 
gical test  was  found  to  be  far  more  deli- 
cate than  the  chemical.  Here  was  an  in- 
atance  of  sagacity  and  precision  of  thought 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  man 
in  the  flower  of  bis  age. 

The  last  and  crowning  effort  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  in  the  cause  of  science  and  hu- 
manity has  been  his  discovery  of  what  is 
now  universally  known  as  the  "Marshall 
Hall  Method"  of  restoring  asphyxiated 
persons.  How  completely  and  irrefraga- 
bly  he  has  proved  the  inutility  and  danger 
of  the  practices  hitherto  in  vogue  for  the 
resuscitation  of  asphyxiated  persons  I 
Space  prevents  us  fcoowgoing  into  the  the- 
oretical details  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's 
method;  but  our  columns  have,  for  any 
Ume  these  last  six  months,  contained  over- 


whelming proofs  of  its  truth  and  adaptation 
to  practice.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  this 
last  labor  of  a  great  mind  has  been  a  labor 
of  love,  something  added  to  the  stock  of 
human  happiness,  something  taken  away 
from  the  bitterness  of  life.  It  is  singular 
enough  that  in  the  very  place  where  Mar* 
shall  Hall  has  drawn  his  last  breath,  two 
cases  have  lately  occurred  illustrating  the 
superiority  of  the  "Marshall  Hall  Method" 
over  the  empirical  rules  of  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society.  In  one  case  of  drowning 
the  warm  bath  was  administered ;  in  an- 
other the  "Marshall  Hall  method"  was  re- 
sorted to:  in  the  first  case  death  was  the 
result;  in  the  second,  restoration  to  life. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  number 
of  our  journal  should  be  recorded  three 
more  examples  illustrative  of  the  sncceaa- 
ful  application  of  the  "Marshall  Hall  me- 
thod" of  treatment.    It  is  curious,  too,  that 

one  of  them  should  have  occurred  at  Not- 
tingham. 
In  the  practice  of  bis  prfoession,  Dr  . 

Marshall  Hall  was  very  successful.    He 
linked  himself  early  and  resolutely  to  a 
great  subject,  and  rose  into  fame  upon  hia 
development  of  it     He  realized  an  ample 
fortune  as  the  reward  of  a  life  of  unremit- 
ting toil.     We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
competency  was  hardly  earned  under  such 
conditiona    Such  a  man  would  have  been 
less  than  happy  in  a  different  sphere.    L»a- 
bor  was  to  his  restless  and  indomitable 
spirit  a  necessity.    Even  now,  when  we  are 
recording  the  death  of  this  illustrious  and 
lamented  physician,  there  is  a  volume  in 
the  press — a  recent  effort  of  his  prolific 
mind;  and  until  within  two  months  be- 
fore his  dissolution,  the  mental  energies  of 
this  extraordinary  man  were  engaged  in 
preparing  for  publication  in  the  Lancet^  a 
series  of  papers  entitled,  "The  Complete 
Physiology  of  the  Nervous  SysteoL" 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  never  held  the  office  of 
physician  in  a  hospital  in  London.  He 
was  only  physician  to  a  dispensary  for  a 
short  time.  He  lectured  at  the  Aldera> 
gate  street  and  Webb  street  School  <^ 
Medicine,  and  also  at  St  Thomas's  Hospi> 
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tal  Medioftl  School.  He  wm  a  candidate 
for  the  Profeeeorship  of  Medicine  at  Uni- 
▼ereitjr  College  on  one  occasion ;  but  ow- 
ing, it  ie  believed,  to  some  improper  influ- 
ences, matters  assumed  such  an  aspect  as 
to  induce  Dr.  Hall  to  retire  from  the  field. 
We  have  thus  far  considered  Dr.  Hall 
as  a  man  of  science.  In  other  relations  of 
life  he  was  equally  deserving  of  onr  high- 
est respect  As  a  politician,  he  was  liberal 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  a  strictly 
moral  man,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  a  practieal  cul- 
tivation of  religion.  That  which  he  thought 
right  to  do  he  did,  with  unswerving  hon- 
esty and  courage.  All  subterfuge,  trickery, 
quackery  and  guile,  were  utterly  foreign  to 
his  nature.  So  simple  and  childlike  was 
he  in  disposition,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to 
imagine  in  odiers  the  guile  which  had  no 
home  in  his  own  breast  He  was  a  kind 
husband,  a  most  indulgent  father,  and  a 
faithful  n-iend.  He  married,  in  1829,  Char- 
lotte, second  daughter  of  Valentine  Qreen, 
Esq.,  of  Norman ton-le-Heath,  Leicester- 
shire. Mrs.  Marshall  Hall's  maternal 
grandfather  was  M.  P.  for  Shaftsbury,  and 
son  of  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  physician 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  fhther  of  George 
III.  Throughout  the  protracted  illness  of 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  the  assiduous,  devoted, 
and  unremitting  attentions  of  an  affection- 
ate wife  were  probably  never  surpassed. 
This  testimony  is  due  fh>m  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  fact  The  deceased  has  left 
one  son,  who  has  relinquished  the  profes- 
sion for  the  rural  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. 

We  must  now  close  our  notice  of  one 
over  whose  name  we  would  fain  linger. 
Melancholy  as  it  is  to  say  he  wag  amongst 
us,  our  sorrow  is  stayed  by  the  reflection 
that  he  did  not  live  in  vain.  All  that  a 
grateful  profession  has  to  give  to  his  mem- 
ory will  be  given.  We  shall  still  think  of 
him  with  affectionate  respect  as  a  father 
in  medicine,  but  as  a  child  in  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  his  mind.  Though  no 
title  has  adorned  the  name  of  the  great 
Marshall  Hall,  we  who  are  left  behind 
will  esteem  him  as  one  who  would  have 


graced  rather  than  have  been  graced  by 
honors  however  exalted.    The  title  which 
he  preferred  above  all  others,  was  that  of 
the  English  physiologist 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  distinguished 
man  were  removed  from  Brighton  to  Not- 
tingham, where,  we  believe,  a  post-mortem 
examination  has  been  made  by  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Mr.  Higginbottom,  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Higginbottom,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Ransom, 
physician  to  the  Nottingham  General  Hos- 
pital. It  is  believed  that  the  death  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  was  caused  by  exhaustion 
produced  by  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
of  many  years'  standing,  accompanied  lat- 
terly, it  was  considered  by  many  eminent 
surgeons,  with  malignant  ulceration  of  the 
part  Dr.  Alfred  Hall,  of  the  Old  Steyne, 
Brighton,  was  one  of  the  chief  medical  at- 
tendants of  the  deceased  in  his  last  illness. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  had  long  since  pro- 
nounced the  malady  from  which  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  was  suffering,  to  afford  no  hope 
of  the  application  of  any  permanent  rem- 
edy. 


TREATMENT     OF     FROST     BITES 
AMONG  THE  ESQUIMAUX 


An  Esquimaux  Lad  his  leg  frozen  above 
the  knee,  stiff,  colorless,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances, lifeless.  He  was  placed  in  a  snow- 
house  at  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  be- 
low zero.  The  parts  were  tlien  bathed 
with  ice-cold  water  for  about  two  hours, 
then  enveloped  in  furs  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Then  frictions  were  used,  first  with 
Uie  feathery  side  of  a  bird  skin,  then  with 
snow,  alternately  wrapping  the  limb  in 
furs,  and  rubbing  it  for  nearly  24  hours. 
It  was  then  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  snow  houFc  elevated 
by  lamps  above  zero.  On  the  third  day 
the  patient  was  taken  to  his  house  (where 
they  have  often  a  temperature  of  70  or  80 
degrees),  and  in  70  hours  he  was  walking 
about,  with  only  a  slight  fh>stbite  on  one 
of  his  toes — ^Db.  L  J.  Hats,  before  Ohio 
Med,  Sac, 
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Part  3.-EditoriaL 


EMINENCE  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 


Eminence  is  a  pretty  sure  guarantee  for 
eompetence,  though  not  necessarily  so, 
since  one's  charities  may  be  so  open  as  to 
keep  him  continually  poor  in  pocWet,  al- 
though he  may  have  mental  riches  enough 
to  purchase,  at  fair  exchange  rates,  every 
gold  hoarder  in  Christendom.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  to  suppose  there  is  no  other 
wealth  than  that  of  gold,  or  that  mental 
riches  are  less  fraught  with  the  elements 
of  true  happiness  than  worldly  accumula- 
tions; and  while  gold  may  be  stolen, 
houfes  burned,  and  land  titles  prove  spu- 
rious and  lose  their  value,  the  capital 
which  is  stored  up  in  the  brain  cannot  be 
taken  from  us ;  it  never  burns  or  depreci- 
ates in  value.  And  though  one  shall  have 
neither  a  palace  to  shelter  him,  a  bed  of 
down  on  which  to  repose,  glaring  mirrors 
to  reflect  its  arrangements,  splendid  coaches 
to  air  himself,  nor  means  to  fete  his  friends, 
yet  if  he  has  cultivated  the  mind,  if  he  has 
stored  his  brain  with  true  learning,  if  he 
has  accustomed  his  ears  to  Nature's  melo- 
dy and  opened  his  heart  to  her  genial  in- 
fluences, he  is  not  poor.  A  den  is  to  him 
a  palace,  the  green  sward  is  a  soft  couch, 
nature  is  a  magnificent  mirror,  the  learned 
and  good  of  all  ages  are  his  guests,  and 
wisdom  is  the  fare  of  his  board.  He  is 
never  alone,  and  though  restless  and  im- 
patient, he  can  never  be  really  unhappy. 
Is  he  moody,  he  flies  to  his  books;  is  he 
melancholy,  Vanity  Fair  arouses  him ;  is 
be  disappointed,  Shakspeare  tells  him  why; 
is  he  in  love,  the  lute  reaches  the  vibra- 
tions of  his  heart;  if  he  becomes  careless 
of  life,  his  microscope  reveals  the  coming 
change;  does  he  doubt,  hope  points  her 
finger  to  the  grand  drama  beyond,  cheering 
him  with  her  merry  smiles,  and  tempting 
him  with  her  golden  promisea  Then 
there  is  no  earthly  chance  of  cheating  the 
fltudent  of  the  wages  of  his  toil. 


The  young  man,  fresh,  aa  it  were,  from 
the  hand  of  hie  God,  in  eearch  of  know- 
ledge, is  one  of  the  moet  interesting  studies 
that  we  can  contemplate.  With  his  studies 
a  new  era  opens  on  him,  and  we  feel  for 
him  as  when  a  ohiki  receiving  hia  fint  im- 
pressions of  nature's  panorama.  As  we 
honor  and  cherish  such,  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  guard  them,  in  eome  measure, 
against  the  errors  which  are  so  apt  to  dis- 
tort and  mar  their  «ma  Nothing  can  be 
gained  without  exertion  and  severe  mental 
traioiag.  To  gain  our  bread  by  tlie  sweat 
of  our  brows  applies  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  "early  bird  gets  the  worm,"  is  a 
trite  maxim,  and  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  student  Let  his  studies  not  begin 
until  he  can  apply  himself  assiduously; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  the  physical  man 
must  be  educated,  exercissd,  as  much  as 
the  mental  man. 

Having  chosen  the  professioD  (medkane, 
law,  theology,  or  any  other)— medicine, 
for  Uie  sake  of  illustration — ^let  the  student 
first  learn  how  to  study,  what  to  study,  and 
where  to  begin  his  studies.  Be  not  over- 
anxious to  complete  them,  or  you  will  ran 
too  rapidly  over  every  thing  to  learn  much 
of  any.  Begin  at  the  very  elements  of  the 
science — begin  with  anatomy,  and  do  not 
be  satisfied  when  you  can  locate  and  name 
every  organ  and  tissue,  but  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  microscopic  character 
of  these  organs  and  tissues,  their  chemical 
composition,  and  comparatively  their  re- 
lations to  animals,  fishes,  &c.,  in  general. 
When  the  names  of  parts  are  known,  do 
not  be  satisfied  to  stop  there,  but  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  this  naming — know 
what  was  meant  by  those  who  gave  names 
to  organs  and  tissues,  and  endeavor,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  read  the  different  works  on 
that  part  of  the  science,  note  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  branch,  and  those  who 
have  most  contributed  to  its  perfection,  &c. 

ITien  take  up  the  subject  of  chemistry, 
treat  it  in  the  same  way,  and,  as  fkr  as  pos- 
sible repeat  all  experin-ents  that  you  find 
in  your  chemical  works;  institute  others, 
and  here,  as  before,  make  yourselves  mas- 
ters of  the  technicalities  of  the  science ; 
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read  its  abbreviatiooB  a»  you  would  your 

alphabet,  and  examine  more  partievlarly 

those  parts  of  the  science  which  are  more 

of  a  medical  character.     Let  meteorology, 

electricity,  Ac,  receive  careful  study,  until, 

in  fact,  yon  feel  that  you  are  a  master  of 

the  science  of  chemistry.    And  here,  as  in 

the  case-  of  anatomy,  trace  the  rise  and 

progress  of  the  ecience  since  the  days  of 

Alchemy,  become    acquainted  with    the 

masters  of  the  science,  and  see  when,  where 

and  how  it  has  receired  new  aids  and 

ligfata    Thus  having  mastered  these  two 

sciences,  you  may  next  begin  your  physio- 
logical studies. 

Here,  too,  you  must  commence  at  the 
▼cry  elements  of  the  science — make  your- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cell, 
its  mode  of  development,  its  laws  and  ca- 
pacities, how  and  why  it  dies — how  new 
ones  are  produced,  the  different  kinds,  &c 
Inquire  into  the  function  of  every  organ 
and  tissue,  every  fluid  and  solid.  Make 
yourself  acquaiated  with  the  various  vital 
processes,  repeat  tliem  artificially,  study 
all  disputed  points,  examine  the  physics  of 
life,  the  various  phenomena  of  life — decay 
and  waste,  nutrition,  excretion,  etc. — in  a 
word,  master  all  that  is  really  known^  of 
static  physiology,  and  then  apply  yourself 
to  the  investigation  of  its  dynamics,  its  so- 
cial mechanics,  etc;  trace  out  the  causes 
of  national  decay,  tlie  diflerences  of  color, 
mental  capacities,  id iosyncracies,&c.  Here, 
too,  understand  the  terminology  of  the  sci- 
ence, its  history,  rise,  progress,  literature, 
Ac,  and  the  names,  character  and  labors 
of  its  great  masters. 

Having  accomplished  this  much,  you 
are  then  prepared  to  begin  the  study  of 
pathology.  Your  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical knowledge,  your  chemical  acquire- 
ments and  your  microscope,  will  reveal  to 
you  the  astounding  fact,  that  you  have 
only  to  learn  the  different  functional  action 
of  the  organism,  and  to  read  these,  to  diag- 
nose correctly  any  derangement  of  the 
system.  For  these  conditions  you  will 
look  to  the  foaces,  urine,  saliva,  sweat,  Ac, 
and  with  your  microscope  and  chemical 
reagents,  predicate  the  abnormal  conditions 


as  easily  as  though  they  existed  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  body.  You  look,  for 
example,  in  the  (csees,  and  find  the  egg  of 
a  particular  worm,  and  though  no  other 
signs  are  present,  you  know  to  a  certainty 
that  the  worm  is  there.  Your  reagents 
show  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
and  you  predicate  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions with  mathematical  precision. 

Next  you  turn  your  attention  to  thera- 
peutics, and  here  you  find  that  your  previ- 
ous chemical  and  physiological  training, 
leads  you  at  once  to  the  real  action  of 
medicines  in  the  economy.  This  depart- 
ment, of  course,  applies  to  classes  of  agents 
more  particularly,  and  you  do  not  master 
the  subject  perfectly  until  you  have  studied 
the  materia  medica,  with  which  you  should 
not  be  satisfied  until  you  can  gather,  name 
and  classify  all  indigenous  plants.  Here, 
too,  chemistry  comes  to  your  aid,  and  by  a 
little  trouble  you  attain  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  the  agents  used  in 
medicine.  Thus,  if  the  system  be  in  a 
pathological  condition,  knowing  the  chem- 
ical properties  of  your  agents,  you  know 
what  is  physiologically  or  therapeutically 
demanded.  You  are  thus  led  to  adminis- 
ter medicines  rationally. 

Surgery  becomes  easy  after  such  a  train- 
ing in  anatomy,  pathology  and  physiology, 
and  the  study  of  the  art  only  is  reqnired. 
This  study  is  most  beneficial  by  the  side 
of  an  operator,  who  is  actually  at  work. 
But  neitlier  the  mere  study  of  the  princi- 
ples or  the  art  of  surgery  can  make  a  com- 
plete master  of  this  department;  both 
must  be  conjoined,  and  you  must  exercise 

your  own  judgment     The  same  is  true  of 
Obstetrics. 

Now,  what  has  been  said  of  any  one  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  medicine,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  any  special  subject  ol 
any  of  the  departmenta  The  study  of  the 
physiology,  pathology,  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery of  the  eye,  is  all-sufficient  to  engage 
tlie  utmost  exertions  of  the  most  studious 
and  determined  intellect;  so  of  the  ear, the 
stomach,  the  kidneys,  etc. 

Those  who  have  risen  to  great  eminenee 
in  the  profession  of  medicine,  have  done 
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BO  from  haying  bent  all  their  energies  to 
the  investigation  of  some  special  part  of 
the  science,  and  we  Tentare  to  aflSrm  that 
eminence  will  always  attach  to  him  who 
has  mastered  really  any  department  of  sci- 
ence. It  is  by  the  labors  of  special  inves- 
tigators that  medicine  has  attained  its  pre- 
sent proud  eminence. 

But  all  these  studies  are  not  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year  or  two,  or  three.  Time 
and  application,  a  well  organized  brain, 
health  and  perseverence,  can  alone  give 
promise  of  success.  The  great  fault  with 
American  students  is  that  they  are  too 
anxious  to  get  to  practice.  The  possession 
of  a  diploma  is  all  that  is  sought  for,  and 
when  it  is  obtained,  the  young  practitioner 
then  learns  for  the  first  time,  that  it  re- 
quires something  more  than  a  mere  sheep- 
skin printed  in  Latin,  to  make  him  a  phy- 
sician. Many,  as  soon  as  this  fact  rises  to 
view,  either  quit  the  profession,  or  re-com- 
mence their  studies,  which  never  more 
cease;  for,  strange  to  say,  after  getting  in- 
to the  real  depths  of  the  science,  they  be- 
come fascinated  with  it,  and  when  they  are 
least  aware  of  it,  are  attaining  an  eminence 
that  is  truly  lasting. 

If  we  ever  desire  the  American  profession 
to  attain  a  high  standard  of  eminence,  we 
must  encourage  students  to  occupy  a  lon- 
ger time  in  preliminary  studies,  and  to 
master  each,  or  at  least  some  particular 
branch.  We  must  teach  them  facts,  and 
discard  theory,  unless  we  can  prove  the 
theory  to  be  founded  and  based  in  fact 
They  must  have  libraries,  museums,  illus- 
trative lectures,  the  best  books,  large  hos- 
pital experience,  and  a  thorough  inter- 
change of  opinion. 

The  medical  schools  in  this  countr}' 
ought  to  be  re-organized,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, and  we  beg  to  offer  some  suggestions 
in  this  way.  Bay  that  one-half  the  medi- 
cal colleges  merge  into  the  other  half; 
divide  the  science  into  its  full  natural 
divisions,  say  into  twelve  departments,  and 
let  the  faculties  be  composed  of  the  best 
teachers  only,  each  of  whom  lectures  only 
three  times  a  week,  on  alternate  days. 
Have  every  lecture  experimentally  demon- 


strated, if  possible,  and  let  the  sessiona  be 
six  months  in  length.  Require  the  atadent 
to  comprehend  the  language  he  is  to  speak ; 
to  be  grounded  in  all  the  departments; 
and  make  each  one  attend  until  he  is  an 
accomplished  physician,  whether  that  be 
one  year  or  ten.  Of  course  we  only  attempt 
an  outline,  and  leave  others  to  examine 
the  subject  in  detail  A  college  organized 
upon  the  above  basis  would  very  soon  at- 
tract to  its  halls  all  who  ought  to  practice 
medicine,  or  force  other  schools  up  to  the 
same  standard.  A  diploma  from  such  a 
school  would  really  be  worth  something, 
and  the  possessors  of  such  diplomas  would 
very  soon  put  down  quackery.  At  present 
the  most  superficial  man,  if  he  but  have 
the  element  of  .policy,  soon  rises  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  eminence,  but  which 
dies  with  or  before  himself  To  prevent 
speculation,  the  tuition  fees  should  be 
placed  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  session, 
and  every  student  should  be  rigidly  exam- 
ined in  every  department  before  honored 
with  a  diploma.  The  present  system  of 
conducting  examinations  is  altogether  too 
careless  and  superficial.  No  student  would 
object  to  this  rigid  discipline,  if  he  really 
desired  emintnce;  and  whether  such  shall 
ever  be  thus  subjected  or  not,  they  will 
find  that,  when  honors  have  settled  around 
their  brows,  they  will  court  rather  than 
shun  such  examinations. 

The  colleges  at  present  chartered  require 
to  have  their  charters  so  amended  as  to 
accommodate  the  above  suggestions ;  and 
though  we  may  never  live  to  see  such  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  they  will  never- 
theless exist  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
the  ^ner  the  better.  And  we  say  to  eve- 
ry student,  study  well  what  has  been  said, 
and  if  we  have  spoken  truly  let  him  ope- 
rate upon  our  suggestiona 


NEW  MEDICAL  BOOKa 


We  are  happy  to  observe  the  growing 
interest  manifested  by  physicians,  to  give 
their  opinions,  observations,  and  experi- 
ence to  the  profession.  We  know  of  aeveral 
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large  works  now  in  presB — worka  on  dia- 
eascB  of  women,  ganaral  practice,  dieeaaea 
of  children,  anrgery,  Ac  Tbia  apeaka  well 
for  the  induatry  of  the  profeeaion,  if  it  doea 
not  promise  advance  in  aeience. 

We  have  received  advance  aheeta  of  Pr. 
Cominga'a  new  work  on  Practice,  which 
will  be  a  large  book,  if  we  may  judge  by 
finding  acarlatina  on  page  1008.  We  foi^ 
bear  to  aay  much  of  the  work  until  it  hae 
been  completed,  and  we  have  had  time  to 
examine  ita  real  merits.  I>r.  G.  will  no 
doubt  produce  a  book  creditable  to  himself 
and  the  school  to  which  he  belonga. 

ANOTHER  MAL-PRACTICE  CASE 


The  following  came  to  us  direct  from 
Judge  K.,one  of  our  most  eminent  jurista 
On  old  Negro  woman,  some  three  years 
ago,  waa  in  the  Judge's  office  seeking 
charity.  At  the  time,  she  was  afflicted 
with  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  Judge  K., 
being  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity, 
set  to  work,  and  in  a  few  moments  raised 
$160,  which  was  given  to  the  old  woman. 
Soon  afterward,  she  applied  to  one  of  the 
editors  of  this  journal,  Prof.  R  S.  Newton, 
to  be  treated  for  cancer.  The  Doctor  took 
her  to  his  clinic,  furnished  her  a  room  and 
board  for  several  weeks,  and  treated  her 
before  the  class  of  the  Eclectic  Medi' 
cal  Institute,  and  finally  discharged  her 
cured.  For  all  this  no  charge  waa  made, 
and  every  one  acquainted  with  the  caae 
supposed  she  was  dead,  aa  she  waa  old  at 
the  time  he  treated  her. 

Some  four  weeks  ago  she  dropped  into 
the  Judge's  office  again,  thia  time  desiring 
him  to  institute  suit  against  Dr.  Newton 
for  mal-practice. 

Judg0  K,    How  is  your  cancer? 

Old  Woman.  Cancer!  Oh  I  that'awell 
long  ago ;  but  when  Dr.  Newton  cured  me 
he  put  pieces  of  strings  with  knots  in  them, 
powdered  rocks,  pieces  of  brick-bats,  sand, 
qaickailver  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  into 
vay  lunga,  and  now  Vm  apitting  them  up 
every  day. 


Judge.  No  matter;  if  you  are  cured  of 
the  cancer,  you  ought  to  feel  thankful. 

out  Woman,  Thankful  I  I  could  tear 
out  his  heart  His  old  strings  and  dirt  are 
killing  roe ;  if  I  don't  sue  him  I  shall  die. 

The  Judge  seeing  her  dementation,  and 
supposing  some  one  had  been  trifling  with 
her,  asked  what  she  had  done  with  the 
money  he  had  given  her.  'K)!"  said  she, 
**rve  got  most  of  it,  and  mean  to  spend  it 
on  that  Doctor."  *^But,  my  good  woman, 
you  say  the  Doctor  has  cured  you ;  why, 
then,  should  you  desire  to  annoy  him  T 
**Because  his  strings  and  dirt,  his  quick* 
silver  and  brickdust,  are  killing  me,  I  tell 
you !"  "Now,  let  me  tell  you,"  said  the 
Judge,  "if  any  one  offers  to  bring  such  a 
suit  againat  Dr.  Newton  for  you,  he  will 
steal  your  money.  You  go  home,  keep 
your  money,  and  in  a  week  or  two  call  in 
and  see  me  again."  The  old  woman  con* 
sented,  but  in  due  time  she  called  on  the 
Judge  again,  as  determined  as  ever  to  bring 
her  suit  The  Judge  endeavored  to  reason 
her  out  of  such  a  notion,  and  she  left  piling 
anathemas  on  the  head  of  the  Doctor,  and 
vowing  vengeance  on  him  for  filling  her 
lungs  with  strings,  dirt,  &c 

So  much,  then,  for  the  kindness  shown 
a  sufferer.  We  suppose  she  may  find 
some  body,  claiming  to  be  a  lawyer,  who 
will  be  silly  enough  and  mean  enough  to 
bring  a  suit  in  order  to  get  her  money. 
Truly  the  medical  man  has  a  hard  road  to 
travel. 


HARD  TIMES  AND  THE  COLLEGEa 

The  financial  crisis  has  affected  every 
thing  and  every  body.  Buaineas  of  all 
sorts  seems  stagnant,  in  comparison  to 
what  it  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
there  is  no  peculiar  pressure  in  the  money 
market  The  effect  of  the  aaspenaiona  this 
fall  haa  been  felt  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent 
by  every  institution  of  learning  in  the  city, 
indeed  of  every  city  in  the  Union.  The 
remuneration  for  teaching  in  thia  coontry 
ia  alwaya  amall,  and  no  daas  feel  any  mo- 
ney presaore  more  than  teachersL    Never- 
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thelefls,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Inetitate, 
every  man  is  at  his  post,  and  laith fully  dis- 
charging his  dnty.  Our  class  numbers 
only  about  100,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  160  or  180.  It  will  probably  reach 
130,  but  it  coght  to  have  reached  200,  and 
no  doubt  would,  had  money  matters  been 
easier.  We  know  of  many  who  intended 
to  be  in  attendance  this  winter,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  defer  leaving  home  lill 
the  opening  of  the  spring  session.  With 
other  colleges  matters  are  worse,  and  we 
are  surprised  that  some  of  them  do  not 
suspend  rather  than  lecture  to  the  few  that 
are  in  attendance. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  UNION  ECLECTIC 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Amelia,  Oct.  11, 1S57. 

Union  Eclectic  Medical  Society  met 
pursuant  to  adjournment  in  the  office  of 
W.  M.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  J.  &  Martin,  M 
D.,  in  the  Chair.  Minutes  of  previous 
meeting  read,  and  on  moUon  of  Dr.  In- 
galls,  were  adopted  as  read. 

By  request  of  the  President,  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  Society  were 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Marsh,  W.  M.  Robin- 
son, M.  D.,  was  invited  to  participate  in 
the  exercises  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ingalls,  the  order  of 
buHiness  was  suspended,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  then  duly 
elected : 

President — W.  M.  Ingalls,  M.  D. 
Vice  Pre$ident^B.  Blttrs,  M.  D. 
Secrelary-^Df.  R.  Marsh. 
7teaiurer--J.  a  Martin,  M.  D. 

Prof  A.  J.  Howe,  of  Cincinnati,  being 
present,  was,  on  motion  of  Dr,  Martin, 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Blythe  read  an  interesting  essay  on 
pelvic  presentations,  giving  a  number  of 
cases  in  practice,  also  statistics  showing 
the  average  number  of  deaths  in  such 
oases.    Paper  placed  on  file. 

Dr.  Ingalls  presented  an  iaterestiog  case 


of  strangulated  hernia  for  examination  by 
the  members.  The  case  was  a  boy  aloui 
eight  years  of  age.  Has  been  been  affiietr 
ed  aboot  fire  yeam  Examined  by  Prof. 
Howe,  who  followed  by  an  histractiTe  lec- 
ture upon  the  peculiarities  of  hernia  and 
its  treatment 

Dr.  Ingalls  read  a  report  on  Concentra- 
ted Remedies,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween taking  medicine  by  the  poand,  and 
thermal]  quantities  in  which  it  can  now 
be  prescribed.  Also  «xhibited  a  number 
of  concentrated  preparations  from  the 
houses  of  Wm.  8.  Merrill  and  T.  C.  Thorp. 
Report  placed  on  file. 

Prof  Howe  addressed  the  Society  upon 
the  general  treatment  of  hemorrhoids. 

Dr.  Ridgeway  addressed  the  Society  on 
intermittent  feyer  and  congestion  of  the 
brain,  giving  a  course  of  treatment  as  pur- 
sued by  him. 

Dr.  Martin  offered  some  interesting  re- 
marks upon  the  signs  of  pregnane}'.  Also 
strongly  recommending  tine,  gelseminum 
as  a  parturient 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
conimittees  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society; 

On  Practice — .1.  S.  Martin,  M.  D. 

On  Surgertf'-J.  11.  Day,  M.  D. 

On  Obstetrics — J.  F.  Ridgeway,  M.  D. 

On  Con.  Remedies — Dr.  R.  Marsh. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Martin,  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  was  fixed  at  Olive  Branch. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ridgeway,  Dr.  Ingalls 
was  appointed  to  procure  a  speaker  for  the 
next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Marsh,  the  Society  ad- 
journed to  meet  on  Saturday,  Jan.  9, 18o^, 
at  9  o'clock.  W.  M.  Inoalls,  Pres, 

R.  Marsh,  Sec. 


LOCATIONS. 


Eclectic  physicians  are  in  demand  in 
every  portion  of  our  country.  We  know 
of  a  location — Vevay,  Ind. — that  requires 
a  good  Eclectic  practitioner,  one  who  can 
reaily  represent  our  practice — ^a  practical 
man.     As  we  know  something  of  the  meriti? 
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of  mcwt  Eclectics,  o«r  recommendeiion 
will  secure  a  good  practice  and  poeition  for 
one  who  can  satiafy  us  of  ability,  steadi- 
ness, Ac,  We  know  Qany  hundreds  of 
such,  but  they  are  now  engsged  in  prao- 
UC&  Any  one  feeling  that  he  is  the  man 
for  Veva^f  may  learn  more  by  addressing 
or  visiting  ua 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Lands,  of  Lo- 
gansport,  who  is  out  of  health  and  desires 
to  travel,  writes  to  have  us  send  a  practi- 
tioner to  take  his  place.  A  letter  addressed 
to  Dr.  D.  W.  Lands,  Logansport,  Ind, 
will  receive  in  answer  further  particulars. 

Dr.  W.  K  Stevenson,  of  Wiltshire,  Van 
Wert  Co.,  Ohio,  who  wishes  to  retire  from 
practice,  also  writes  to  have  us  send  a 
practitioner  to  his  place.  He  wishes  to  sell 
hiB  house  and  lot,  office,  &e.  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  learned  of  him  by  writing. 


OOMINO  DOWN. 


How  the  high-toned  snobs  of  the  Med- 
ical profession  are  fallix^  from  the  vast 
height  on  which  they  had  perched  them- 
selves. Now,  be  it  known  that  we  do  not 
think  it  disgraceful  for  a  medical  man  to 
advertise  his  business  in  an  honest  way — 
no,  not  even  if  he  publishes  a  newspaper 
for  that  express  purpose.  We  well  re- 
member, however,  how  certaiu  parties, 
heads  of  colleges  and  others,  kicked  up  a 
dust  and  anathematised  us  for  such  a 
course  only  a  short  while  ago.  We  con- 
tended for  reform  in  medicine — for  a  more 
positive  system  of  medication,  and  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  human 
body,  both  in  health  and  disease — we  con- 
tended that  nature's  materia  medica  was 
loo  comprehensive  to  be  mastered  in  a  day, 
and  also  that  it  was  every  man's  duty  to 
link  and  act  upon  the  conclusions  of  his 
^wn  judgment  in  medical  mattera  To  all 
;his  the  Allopathic  schools  demurred  as 
much  as  the  church  did  when  Luther  be- 
gan his  labors.  We  paid  little  or  no  at> 
tention  to  the  abuse  which  was  heaped  up- 
on us,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  put  into 
execution  our  plans.    We  have  succeeded 


to  a  great  extent,  and  those  very  dignified 
gentlemen  who  could  not  bear  "puffiing," 
and  medical  newspapers,  have  at  last  ao- 
knowledged  the  corn,  and  have  out-Herod- 
ed  Herod  himself.  The  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  one  of  the 
*'highfalutin"  establishments,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  set  up  the  Free  School  sys- 
tem— tuition  actually  ezpenseless! — and 
to  start  a  little  newspaper  sheet  for  its  ad- 
vocacy. In  the  first  number  of  the  CKn- 
cinnati  Medical  News,  Edited  and  publish- 
ed by  Prof.  A,  H.  Baker,  we  find  these 
words: 

*^Rbfor]L — We  hope  our  correspondents 
will  avoid  the  use  of  this  term,  as  applied 
by  some,  to  the  improvements  in  the  profes- 
sion. Reform  in  science  cannot  take  place, 
and  we  (the  regular  profession),  teach  on- 
ly scientific  Medicine ;  iruih  cannoi  be  re- 
formed, 

0,  humbug,  Doctor!  It's  no  use  "kick- 
ing against  the  pricks" — you  love  the 
truth  of  Reform,  and  will  yet  advocate  it^ 
so  you  had  as  well  cast  aside  the  silly  pre- 
judices of  other  years,  and  come  out  square 
and  flatfooted.  For  our  part,  wc  do  not 
believe  in  the  eventual  success  of  any  free 
school  movement,  but  as  you  are  in  it,  do 
as  we  did — grin  and  bear  it,  and  adopt  for 
your  motto,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship."  Re- 
nounce your  blue  pills,  your  lancet,  and 
tartar  emetic,  and  we  shall  think  you  are 
getting  pretty  far  along  on  the  road  of  re- 
form. 


MASSIFS    ECLECTIC   SOUTHERN 
PRACTICE 

Of  the  real  merits  of  this  work  we  have 
an  ample  test,  from  the  fact  that  the  large 
edition  of  1864  has  been  nearly  exhausted. 
The  few  copies  on  sale  are  to  be  had  of 
James  G.  Henshall,  110  Sixth  street*  Cin- 
cinnati, and  those  who  wish  to  possess  this 
invaluable  book  cannot  purchase  too  soon. 

Massie's  Practice  is  the  only  representa» 
tive  of  Eclectic  medicine  yet  published  in 
the  South,  and  is  eminently  worthy  of  the 
author,  and  liberal  medicine.  J>t.  Maseie 
ia  a  man  of  large  and  successful  experience 
who  wrote  this  volume  in  oompiianca  with 
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the  request  of  a  large  Dumber  of  Sonthem 
physicians,  who  personally  knew  of  the 
success  of  the  author  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  The  book  is  one  of  originality, 
science,  and  frankness.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  occa- 
sional blue  pill,  but  we  must  remember 
that  his  book  was  written  in  1852-3,  at 
which  time  much  less  was  known  of  our 
concentrated  remedies  than  at  present,  and 
whoever  reads  Dr.  Hassie's  work  will  be 
pleased  at  his  evident  honesty  and  good 
faith.  He  is  an  Eclectic  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  is  a  man  of  fact,  practi- 
cally knowing  of  the  truth  of  that  which 
he  has  written.  Outside  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, this  alone  should  make  the 
work,  as  it  is,  a  favorite  with  all  good 
practitioners.  The  work  has  720  pages, 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  is  well  bound, 
and  certainly  well  worth  its  price.  No 
work  yet  published  has  contributed  more 
to  enlighten  and  liberalize  the  profession 
in  the  Southern  States  than  this,  and  we 
trust  that  the  author  will  not  let  liis  pen 
sleep  when  there  is  so  much  to  do. 


COOK'S  PHYSrOPATHIC  SURGERY. 


Surgery  may  he  divided  into  the  science 
and  the  art — ^into  principles  and  practice. 
Surgical  reputations  depend  on  the  exercise 
of  the  art^  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
correct  principles,  a  scientific  basis,  does 
for  the  art  of  Surgery,  just  what  architect- 
ural science  does  for  the  builder.  Opera- 
tions and  their  results  are  alone  subjects 
of  public  comment,  in  reference  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  Surgeon ;  only  he,  and  those 
who  are  likewise  masters  of  the  art,  know 
anything  of  the  principles  which  have 
guided  him  in  the  art  If  he  refuses  to 
out,  he  is  generally  able  to  give  a  rational 
cause  for  such  refusal,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  comprehensible  to  the  great  public 
Surgeons  who  are  well  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  generally  attain  great 
eminence  in  their  profession,  while  those 
who  look  only  to  the  modus  operandi  of 


extirpation,  fta,  often  commit  the  saddest 
blunders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failures 
of  the  most  thoroughly  scientillc  Surgeons, 
do  not  demonstrate  a  want  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  parts  and  their  physiolo- 
gy, as  they  may  be  owing  to  aootdental 
and  fortuitous  circumstances,  over  which 
an  operator  has  no  control.  Surgeons  are 
either  theoretical  or  practical — scientific 
or  artistic ;  but  the  public  can  Ibrm  no  es- 
timate as  to  the  decision  of  this,  since  it 
requires  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ok^,  and  pathology,  to  perceive  the  rela- 
tion of  the  operation  to  the  result 

There  is  a  sanitary  kind  of  Surgery, 
which  endeavors  to  repair  accidents  and 
preserve  the  body  unmutilated;  and  so 
there  is  another  class  which  may  be  called 
^^Slasken"  who,  catering  to  public  igno- 
rance, think  the  greater  the  process  of  mu-  i 
tilation,  the  greater  the  skill  of  the  Sur- 
geon. The  truth  is,  that  ''slashing*'  in 
Surgery  is  rarely  admissible,  and  never  ex- 
hibits great  Surgical  knowledge.  To  cut 
may  be,  and  often  is,  actually  necessary, 
but  it  presupposes  no  extra  Surgical  skill 
Whoever  can  cure  the  most  cases 
with  the  least  use  of  the  knife  is  the  best 
Surgeon,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  '^slashers" 
are  superficial,  or  mechanical  men  only. 
To  remove  an  arm  or  1^  is  only  a  plain 
mechanical  operation,  and  presupposes  no 
very  great  skill  or  knowledge. 

The  basis  of  Surgeiy  is  anatomy — no 
man  can  be  a  good  Surgeon  who  is  a  poor 
aiiatomist, — he  never  can  be  a  scientific 
Surgeon  if  he  has  neglected  physiology 
and  pathology.  We  might  illustrate  these 
opinions  by  many  collateral  facts,  but  we 
presume  that  no  scientific  man  will  call 
them  in  question.  The  necessity  for  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Sur- 
gery, has  long  been  apparent  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  every  party  in  medicine 
has  its  works  on  Surgery,  as  well  as  on 
practice.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as 
there  is  but  one  science  of  anatomy,  one 
science  of  physiology,  one  science  of  pa- 
thology. &c.,  there  can  be  only  one 
science  of  Surgery. 

In  fact,  no  school  can  rightly  daim  to 
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be  the  repreBentative  of  all  that  is  truthfal 
in  any  of  these  medical  departments. 
Every  system  of  Surgery,  Allopathic, 
HomGeopathiCjPhysiopathic^ydropathic, 
all,  no  doubt,  contain  much  valuable  mat- 
ter, bat  it  does  not  follow  that  either  is  de- 
void of  error,  or  that  either  is  all  error. 
We  presume  that  the  amputation  of  a  leg 
18  very  much  the  same,  no  matter  whether 
the  operation  shall  be  by  the  Allopathic  or 
the  Homoeopathic  Surgeon — whether  by 
the  Physiopathic  or  the  Hydropathic,  and 
that  the  differences  of  dressing  majr  be  re- 
ferred to  chirnrgical  medicine. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  the  works  on  Surgery,  do  not  in 
the  mean  differ  very  much  as  regards  the 
true  essentials  of  the  science.  It  is  gener- 
ally on  the  minor  questions  that  we  ob- 
serve the  differences,  which  have  divided 
the  profession  into  sects  and  schismatic 
faetiona  It  would  be  an  amusing  thing 
to  hear  a  Surgeon  talk  about  amputating 
an  arm  AUopathically,  Homoeopathically, 
Hydropathically,  or  Physiopathically,  yet 
we  have  Allopathic,  Homoeopathic,  Hydro- 
pathic and  Physiopathic  Surgeries,  of 
which  latter  class  is  Dr.  Cook*& 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  eiamine  the  claims  of  each  of  the 
various  candidates  for  public  favor — caring 
very  little  for  their  names;  and  we  here 
declare  our  entire  willingness  to  admit  a 
new  principle,  a  demonstrated  fact,  or  a 
new  operation,  from  any  or  all  of  them; 
and  in  so  doing  we  shall  adhere  to  our 
principle  of  choosing  and  adopting  the 
best  and  the  best  only.  And  while  we  may 
find  much  in  Br.  Cook's  book,  to  which 
we  cannot  give  our  consent,  we  neverthe- 
less tender  him  our  thanks,  and  that  of 
all  true  Eclectics,  for  getting  together,  in 

BO  creditable  a  shape,  the  Physiopathic 
idea  of  Surgery. 

The  work,  as  far  as  its  typographical 
appearance  is  concerned,  is  of  the  first  or- 
der. It  is  an  octavo  of  714  pages,  on 
smooth  white  paper  and  in  good  binding. 
It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  treating  respeo- 
Uvely  of  1st,  Vital  Manifestations  in  Dis- 
eases ;  2d,  of  the  Processes  of  Destruction; 


3d, of  Accidents  and  Injuries ;  4th,  of  Spe- 
cial Affections  of  Tissues  and  Regions,  and 
5th,  of  the  Operations  in  Surgery.  In 
every  aspect  the  work  is  thoroughly  Physio- 
medical,  as  it  purports  to  be,  and  adheres 
faithfully  to  the  Physiopathic  system.  Of 
course  the  principles  advanced  are  made  to 
bend  to  the  accommodation  of  that  system, 
for  to  admit  other  than  such  facts  for  illus- 
tration would  destroy  the  system  itself. 
The  connection  must  be  sustained,  or  the 
Surgery  will  prove,  like  Jackson's  Practice, 
of  infinite  annoyance  to  the  practitioners 
of  that  system, — while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Physio-medical  idea  roust  be  maintain- 
ed,  else  the  Surgery  would  be  worse  than 
useless  in  the  propagation  of  Pbysiopathy. 
Hence,  in  perusing  Cook's  Surgery,  no 
one  need  think  to  find  anything  inconsist- 
ent with  the  teachings  of  the  Physiopathic 
Faculty. 

So  far  as  the  work  presents  new  theories 
it  is  a  valuable  treatise,  whether  such  the- 
ories are  true  or  false,  for  the  negation 
may  lead  us  to  examine  the  course,  and 
step  by  step  enable  us  to  perceive  our  own 
errora  As  it  quotes  and  reprints  the  sen- 
timents and  opinions,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Sutton,  Erichsen,  Cooper,  Mil- 
ler, Muter,  &c.,  ^c,  it  is  no  better  than 
they,  except  that  it  may  save  tlie  student 
from  a  vast  amount  of  hard  study.  To 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Dr.  Cook's  style, 
and  his  style  of  inflammation  at  the  same 
time,  we  present  his  view  of  inflammation. 

"Inflammation  is  the  vital  cause  of  eve- 
ry healing  process,  and  is  met  with  at  al- 
most every  turn  of  a  strictly  surgical  prac- 
tice. It  differs  very  much  in  degree  on 
different  occasions — being  scarcely  percep- 
tible in  simple  injuries  and  plain  incisions 
which  heal  by  the  first  intention,  but  rising 
to  a  persistent  and  vigorous  struggle  in  ex- 
tensive injuries,  severe  lacerations  and  cap- 
ital operations,  and  rallying  the  most  pow- 
erful vital  action  for  the  preservation  of 
the  parts  yet  alive.  No  one  feels  alarmed 
at  tnis  ejfart  of  nature  when  it  is  placid 
and  effective ;  but  when  it  rises  to  a  fierce- 
ness equal  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  it 
seeks  to  overcome,  it  is  at  once  feared  and 
fought  against  as  an  enemy,  while  the  real 
difiicalty  is  too  often  disregarded.  Con- 
cerning the  conflicting  ideas  which  are  en- 
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tertained  in  regard  to  inflammation,  Prof. 
Miller  (Principlee  of  Surgerv,  vol.  i,  p.  108) 
jaBtlj  observes:  'This  term  has  been  made 
to  include  too  wide  a  range  of  action,  ♦  * 
rendering  the  cause  of  simple  effusion  one 
and  the  same  with  that  of  suppuration, 
ulceration,  and  gangrene;  uniting,  as  if  in 
one  harmonious  operation,  the  healing  of 
a  wound  with  its  gaping  and  suppuration — 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  a  part  with  its 
destruction  and  discharge — the  death  of  a 
portion  of  bone  with  the  formation  of  its 
substitute — the  successful  reunion  of  a 
broken  limb  with  the  suppurative  arrest 
and  undoing  of  the  callus — the  infliction 
of  an  ulcer  with  its  process  of  healing :  all, 
however  dissimilar,  declared  the  offspring 
of  one  common  parent — inflammation? 
Had  Professor  Miller  clearly  seen  that  in- 
flammation always  consists  in  disturbed 
and  excited  vital  action,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  avoid  the  surgical  contradic- 
tions which  he  found  himself  unable  to  re- 
concile. Inflammation  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  vital  effort  accumula- 
.  ted  upon  a  given  part  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  \\ ;  while  suppuration,  gangrene 
and  mortiflcation,  take  place  onlv  in  those 
portions  of  the  body  which  have'fallen  un- 
der the  control  of  chemical  affinities. 

"Absurdity  and  contradiction  must  con- 
tinue to  mar  the  pages  of  medical  litera- 
ture till  life  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
nate procreative  principle,  rearing  ita  tene- 
ment and  preserving  it,  for  a  time,  amidst 
the  influence  of  opposing  forces — manifest- 
ing itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  during 
its  labors  to  develop,  protect  and  repair  its 
'earthly  habitation.'  The  surgeon  from 
his  stand-point,  should  be  able,  in  the  light 
of  physiological  science,  to  take  correct  ob- 
servations of  both  disease  and  health — to 
discriminate  between  vital  act  and  acts 
wiiich  are  purely  chemical — to  draw  a  dis- 
tinct line  between  the  formative  and  pre- 
servative labors  of  the  vital  power  and 
conflicting  chemical  afflnitiea  Then  it  is 
that  he  will  recognize  the  great  natural 
truths,  that  one  motive  power  of  the  uni- 
verse continually  labors  to  build  up  organ- 
ic structures,  and  an  entirely  diflerent  one 
tends  continually  to  their  dissolution. 
With  an  understanding  thus  enlightened, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  confounding 
Hhe  infliction  of  an  ulcer  with  its  process 
01  healing,'  or  *the  death  of  a  portion  of 
bone  with  the  formation  of  its  substitute^' 
for  the  line  that  separates  vital  from  chem- 
ical action  will  have  been  clearly  defined 
and  every  simple  or  complicated  series  of 
effects  will  each  be  readily  assigned  to  its 
appropriate  cause. 


"The  practitioner,  whether  medical  or 
surgical^  should  make  himself  tiiorougly 
acquainted  with  these  two  motive  powers 
in  a  state  of  b^|h  health  and  disease.  The 
life  principle,  or  disease-resisting  power,  is 
the  one  that  he  is  called  upoti  to  aid ;  and 
all  the  means  he  may  use,  and  all  the  ap 
pliances  he  may  make,  can  never  result  m 
any  benefit  to  the  patient,  unless  they  are 
of  a  character  calculated  to  assist  this  vi- 
tal force  in  retaining  ita  hold  upon  the 
frame  and  resisting  the  tendencies  to  chem- 
ical destruction:  if  the  chemical  power 
usurps  the  control  of  the  animal  fabric, 
death  is  the  inevitable  result  How  futile, 
then,  would  be  the  efforts  of  that  practition- 
er who  has  not  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  opposing  forces  ?  and  how 
unlikely  would  he  be  to  succeed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  heal,  not  being  able  to  make  a 
distinction  as  to  which  of  the  processes  he 
is  u>  aid,  or  which  to  guard  against?  Yet 
this  is  the  position  of  every  surgeon  who 
confounds  inflammation  with  suppuration 
and  gangrene,  or  who  considers  the  one  aa 
being  any  part  or  portion  of  the  other. 

'inflammation  maybe  briefly  defined  as 
a  local  accumulation  of  bloody  with  increas- 
ed vital  action  in  the  part;  in  other  words, 
a  circumscribed  fever." 

We  regard  Physio-medlcalism  as  one  ex- 
treme of  medical  opinion,  but  recommend 
an  examination  into  its  merits,  for  it  un- 
doubtedly has  some.  The  work  may  be 
ordered  from  Wm.  H.  Cook,  M.  D.,  Cin- 
cinnati Ohio. 


THE    MEDICAL   STUDENTS  VADE 

MECUM. 

This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  602  pages, 
prepared  with  ability  by  George  Menden- 
hall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Its  name  '*  Vode 
Mecunif*  is  very  expressive  of  both  ita 
character  and  object  It  is  a  system  of 
questions  and  answerS)  exhibiting  a  com- 
pend  of  medical  science,  and  intended  to 
supply  the  gist  of  the  branches  the  student 
is  e:xpected  to  master.  While  we  admit 
the  convenience  of  such  books  to  the  ata- 
dent,  we  beg  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion, 
they  are  really  calculated  to  benefit  only 
such  superficial  siadenta  aa  are  loo  lasy  to 
study.  The  work  ia  on  sale  by  Rickey, 
Mallory  &  Webb,  CiaciDnad. 
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INGUINAL    HERNIA, 


BT  DB.  J.   W.   PRUITT. 


Every  one  that  is  called  to  discharge  the 
responsible  duties  of  a  surgeon,  should 
thoroughly  understand  this  disease,  be- 
cause an  hours'  delay  may  be  death  to  the 
patient 

There  are  several  kinds  of  hernia  de- 
scribed by  surgeons,  but  we  shall  only 
speak,  for  the  present,  of  that  one,  the 
same  of  which  heads  this  article.  We 
shall  not  enter  further  into  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts  than  to  show  their  relatione  The 
spermatic  or  inguinal  canal,  is  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  normal 
condition  of  the  parts,  and  is  bounded  in 
from  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle;  behind^  by  the  transversa- 
lis  fascia,  and  conjoined  tendon  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis  muscles; 
above f  by  the  arched  borders  of  the  inters 
sal  oblique  and  transversalis;  5e/oioby  the 
grooved  border  of  Foupart's  ligament,  and 
At  each  extremity  by  one  of  the  abdominal 
rings. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  of  two  kinds,  direct 

and  oblique.    We  shall  not  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  two,  further  than  to 
•tats  the  coverings,  or  coats,  that  cover 
each,  and  the  diagnosis  between  them. 
The  coverings  of  an  oblique  inguinal 
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hernia,  after  it  has  emerged  through  the 
externa]  ring,  are  the  integuments,  super- 
ficial fascia,  intercolumnar  fascia,  cremas- 
ter  muscle,  transversalis  fascia  and  peri- 
toneal sac  Direct  inguinal  hernia  has 
received  its  name  from  passing  directly 
through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and 
carrying  before  it  the  opposing  walls  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  only  difference  in  the  coverings  of 
the  two  is,  that  the  conjoined  tendon  in  di- 
rect hernia,  takes  the  place  of  the  cremas- 
ter  muscle,  which  forms  one  of  the  cover- 
ings in  clique  hernia. 

The  direct  form  may  be  known  from 
the  oblique,  by  its  not  obtaining  so  large  a 
size;  by  havmg  a  tendency  to  protrude 
from  the  middle  line,  and  the  relation  of 
the  neck  of  the  sac  to  the  epigastric  ar-* 
tery;  that  vessel  lying  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  opening  of  the  sac,  in  direct  hernia, 
and  to  the  inner  side,  in  oblique  hernia* 
Inguinal  hernia  is  called  scrotal,  when  the 
viscera  descend  into  that  cavity.  The  re- 
mote cause  of  inguinal  hernia,  is  doubt- 
less a  weakened  condition  of  the  parts. 
The  exciting  causes  are  sudden  and  great 
exertions,  however  made,  so  they  are  forci- 
ble enough  to  force  the  viscera  through 
the  weakened  part 

The  $ymptam9  are,  a  tumor  in  the  ingui* 
nal  canal,  or  scrotum,  which  may  vary 
from  the  sise  of  a  new-bom  child's  head  to 
a  small  hen*s  egg.  If  it  is  strangulated, 
the  patient  will  be  in  great  pain,  frequent- 
ly vomiting,  and  the  tumor  quite  hard. 

The  trtatiMnt  consists  in  reducing  or  rs*' 
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turning  the  viscera  back  into  the  abdomen 
by  the  taxis,  when  possible;  if  not,  by  di- 
viding the  stricture  with  the  knife. 

When  called  to  a  case  of  inguinal  heiv 
nia,  the  surgeon  should  first  try  to  reduce 
it  by  the  t^is,  having  the  patient  placed 
in  a  recumbent  position  with  the  legs  drawn 
up  and  pelvis  somewhat  elevated.  The 
surgeon  then  grasps  the  tumor  by  the  neck 
with  the  left  hand,  if  it  is  on  the  right  side, 
and  with  the  right  hand,  if  it  is  on  the  left 
side,  so  as  to  steady  it,  and  with  the  re- 
maining hand  he  exercises  firm  and  steady 
pressure  on  the  hernial  mass,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  changing 
occasionally,  his  hand  to  different  positions 
on  the  tumor. 

At  the  same  time  an  attempt  is  made  to 
return  the  viscera,  the  patient  should  be 
requested  to  expire  freely,  and  to  continue 
holding  his  breath  as  long  as  he  can. 

After  the  taxis  has  been  thus  tried,  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  without  success, 
then  relaiants  and  antispasmodics  should 
be  freely  used,  as  gelsemin,  veratrin,  san- 
guinarin,  &c;  also  frequent  injections  of 
warm  water,  with  (he  tinct  of  lobelia  add- 
ed, and  warm  bath  may  be  used.  After 
the  patient  is  completely  relaxed  the  taxis 
is  again  to  be  tried,  (the  first  sign  of  suc- 
cess being  a  slight  gurgling  in  the  tumor), 
and  if  not  successful,  the  knife  must  be 
resorted  to.  But,  however,  it  would  be 
well  enough  first  to  try  the  method  recom- 
mended in  Syme's  Surgery,  by  Newton; 
that  of  pressing  the  point  of  the  index 
finger  up  under  the  stricture  and  thus  dila- 
ting it  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would 
prove  of  advantage,  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  After  every  known  means  has  been 
faithfully  tried  to  reduce  the  hernia,  with- 
out success,  we  then  should  operate — not 
before ;  however,  an  operation  should  not 
be  too  long  delayed,  say  over  eight  hours, 
lest  gangrene  should  take  place. 

The  patient  being  placed  to  the  side  of 
the  bed,  the  hair  should  be  shaved  off,  and, 
if  circumstances  do  not  forbid,  chloroform 
administered.  An  incision  three  inches  in 
length  will  be  sufficient,  letting  its  center 
be  directly  over  the  stricture;  it  should  be 


made  with  the  scalpel  down  through  the 
first  three  coats,  then  with  the  forceps  and 
knife;  the  parts  should  be  carefully  dis- 
sected away  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
wound  below  the  stricture,  until  the  peri- 
toneal sac  is  reached,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  rather  white  appearance. 
A  small  portion  eiiould  be  gently  taken  up 
with  tHe  forceps,  and  a  small  incision  made 
in  it,  then  by  using  a  probe-pointed  bistou- 
ry there  will  not  be  much  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  bowe]& 

The  point  of  the  finger  should  also  be 
inserted  to  guide  the  point  of  the  instm- 
fient;  if  the  finger  cannot  be  introduced 
on  account  of  the  tightness  of  the  stricture, 
a  grooved  director  should  be  used.  When 
the  knife  is  passed  above  the  stricture  its 
handle  must  be  raised,  and  its  point  kept 
steady,  and  thus  the  stricture  will  be  di- 
vided. Care  should  be  taken  that  none  of 
the  viscera  get  before  the  knife. 

Any  artery  that  is  cut  must  be  taken  up, 
and  an  assistant  should  be  present  to  keep 
the  blood  out  of  the  operator's  way. 
•  The  bowels  can  easily  be  returned  by 
the  taxis,  after  the  stricture  has  been  di- 
vided; they  may  be  known  by  their  dark, 
glossy  appearance.    A  portion  of  omen- 
tum also  generally  descends  along  with, 
the  bowels.    After  the  viscera  have  been 
returned,  and   the   edges  of  the  wound 
glazed,  they   should  be  drawn  together 
with  the  interrupted  suture,  and  lightly 
dressed  with  lint,  a  compress  placed  over 
this,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  T  bandage. 
'  If  the  bowels  do  not  move  of  themselves, 
in  three  or  four  hours,  they  should  J>e  in- 
vited to  do  BO  by  the  use  of  bitartrate  of  po- 
tassa,  in  drachm  doses,  every  hour.     In- 
jections and  castor  oil  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Ailer  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated, 

should  the  patient  be  restless  and  feveriah, 

with  a  high  pulse,  sedatives  and  anodynaa 

must  be  given,  as  veratrin,  gdlsemin,  fayo»- 

ciamin^aloneorin  combination,  aeeordtng 

to  indicationa    The  following  is  an  eacoel- 

lent  sedative  and  anodyne: 

Qr  Tine  Gelseminmn,        fSiij 
Tine.  Aconite  root,        f^j.     M. 
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Give  twenty  drope  every  hour,  until  the 
patient  becomes  quiet;  it  will  lessen  the 
action  of  the  pulse,  reduce  the  fever,  and 
induce  sleep. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  on  a  light 
diet,  his  bowels  kept  soluble,  and  the  wound 
dressed  as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 
Should  congestion  or  inflammation  of  any 
part  supervene,  it  must  be  treated  on  gen- 
eral principles.  Sedatives,  anodynes,  and 
scariilcation  and  cupping,  followed  by  hot 
fomentations  of  hops  and  tansy,  are  among 
the  means  that  may  be  used. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  judgment  of 
the  practitioner,  which  my  space  will  not 
allow  me  to  mention.  I  will  give  the  re- 
port of  one  case  recently  operated  upon  by 

me,  and  then  close  this  article,  already  too 
long. 

On  the  2l6t  of  September  last,  I  was 
called  to  visit  Mr.  £.  Petray,  let  48  years. 
Upon  my  arrival  I  learned  that  I  was  sent 
for  merely  to  assist  Br.  Russell,  an  Allo- 
path of  this  place,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
but  fiad  not  arrived.  I  inquired  into  his 
case,  and  found  it  to  be  oblique  inguinal 
hernia.  The  scrotum  was  greatly  distend- 
ed, of  an  ovoid  shape  and  very  hard.  The 
patient  was  in  great  pain.  The  lAessenger 
that  had  been  sent  for  Br.  Russell  soon 
came  back — ^he,  from  motives  that  profes- 
sional courtesy  forbids  me  to  mention,  re- 
fusing to  attend. 

I  tried  the  taxis  in  vain;  then  complete- 
ly relaxed  the  patient  and  again  tried  the 
taxis  without  success — the  symptoms  be- 
coming very  alarming. 

The  patient  asked  me  if  I  thought  I 
could  perform  the  operation  I  told  him 
I  could;  so  I  proceeded  to  operate  in  the 
manner  above  described ;  divided  the  stric- 
ture, which  appeared  to  be  at  the  external 
ring  and  Poupart's  ligament;  it  was  so 
tense  that  a  probe  could  scarcely  be  passed 
ander  it 

The  bowels  were  easily  returned  after 
the  stricture  was  divided,  by  the  taxis. 
The  bowels  moved  freely  of  themselves  in 
three  or  four  hours,  the  first  stools  being 
large  and  bloody.  Patient  had  some  fever 
for  two  or  three  days,  but  it  was  kept  down 


with  the  tinctures  of  gelseminum  and  aco- 
nite root,  and  the  wound  was  dressed  aa 
above  indicated.  Patient  did  well  until 
the  3d  inst,  when  he  became  restless,  mi\k 
some  fever^  his  pulse  being  120  per  min- 
ute; also  had  a  spasmodic  pain  in  the  left 
side,  opposite  the  margin  of  the  inferior 
riba  He  was  treated  as  above  directed, 
and  to-day  he  is  doing  well — ^being  the  21st 
from  the  operation. 

I  would  remark  before  closing  that  pa- 
tients who  have  been  operated  upon  for 
hernia  have  almost  always  to  wear  a  truss, 
or  some  mechanical  support,  afterward. 

October  10,  1857. 
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"Region  of  Cbimb  and  Selfishness." — 
The  great  author  of  the  great  "System  of 
Anthropology"  has  made  another  great 
and  "brilliant  discovery."  He  has  found 
a  most  extensive  region  on  the  surface  of 
Dinahs-one  of  his  naked  females — covered 
by  the  neurological  organ  of  "Otm«  and 
SelJUhness"  It  is  located  by  our  author 
on  the  nghi posterior  of  Dinah,  extending 
from  the  diaphragm  downward  upon  her 
right  thigh,  and  from  the  center  of  the 
spine  and  sacrum  forward  to  a  perpendic- 
ular line  about  half  way  between  the  spine 
and  umbilicus. 

The  reader  will  recollect  our  author  lo- 
cated the  "Combative  and  Destructive  Re- 
gion" on  the  left  posterior  of  Dinah,  within 
which  space  he  said  he  had  discovered 
some  ten  or  fifteen  different  and  distinct 
neurological  organs.  Notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  its  organs,  yet  it  is  far  leas 
extensive  than  the  "Region  of  Crime  and 
Selfishness ;"  ss  the  latter  is  equally  broad, 
while  it  extends,  according  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  our  author,  both  above  and  below 
the  former. 

Some  may  suppose  our  author  designs 
the  right  posterior  of  Dinah,  (the  "Region 
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of  Crime  and  SelfishneBs")  as  an  exact 
coanterpart  of  her  left,  or  that  of  the 
^K]!ombative  and  Destructive  Region/*  but 
its  greater  length  proves  this  not  to  be  the 
case.  The  names  differ  so  widely  in  their 
import  as  to  forbid  the  idea  of  their  iden- 
tity in  the  "Neurological  System  of  Bar- 
cognomy-"  Had  our  author  recognized 
their  identity,  he  would  have  said  so,  be- 
yond all  doubt  He  would  have  declared 
that  the  same  neurological  organs  existed 
on  both  Dinah^s  right  and  left  buttocks, 
and  he  would  have  boldly  inscribed  the 
same  name  on  the  same  region  on  each 
posterior,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
ten  or  fifteen  organs  which  he  says  he  has 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  **Combative 
and  Destructive  Region"  of  the  left  side. 
His  general  practice  is  to  inscribe  the 
name  upon  the  organs  of  either  side  in 
cases  of  duality,  as  in  the  examples  of 
•^Coarseness,"  "Firmness,"  "Disease,"  "Res- 
piration," "Sleep,"  &c.  Not  having  done 
BO  in  this  instance,  the  use  of  different 
names  and  those  of  different  import  being 
used,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  discov- 
ered a  class  of  organs  entirely  different 
in  their  faculties,  functiot)s,  instincts,  in- 
clinations, propensities,  dispositions,  &c, 
from  the  demons  of  the  left  side.  Further- 
more, his  location  of  "Hope"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  sternum  and  "Mortality"  on 
the  left  at  the  same  point,  proves  that  there 
is  no  uniformi/y  in  the  acts  of  these  "squat- 
ter" organs,  and  that  the  whole  process  of 
naming  and  "pre-empting"  by  our  author, 
it  a  matter  of  vague  fancy. 

Were  it  a  matter  of  demonstrable  truth, 
would  not  the  location  of  the  organs  and 
the  naming  be  governed  by  the  utmost  ex- 
actness, and  the  inflexible  laws  of  a  fixed 
science  ?  The  location  of  "Hope"  on  the 
right  side,  and  that  of  "Mortality"  at  the 
same  point  on  the  left — that  of  "Melan- 
choly under  the  ribs  and  in  contact  with 
them,  and  then  in  the  pelvis,  seem  ie  prove 
want  of  uniformity  and  a  fickle  fancy,  not 
an  element  of  a  philosophic  mind.  Again, 
the  location  of  "Adhesiveness"  on  the 
forearm,  on  the  back,  and  also  on  the  head, 
prove  it  not  fixed,  not  truthful,  not  scien- 


tific, but  the  fanciful  conjecture  of  a  vis- 
ionary mind.  A  ftirther  example  of  this 
is  afforded  in  the  discovery  of  'Hl^ombative- 
ness."  Our  author  has  discovered  it  on 
the  head,  forearm,  and  left  buttock. 

The  manifest  research  and  reflection  be- 
stowed upon  tliis  subject  by  our  author  in 
his  discovery  and  location  of  double  and 
treble  organs,  in  two,  three  or  more  different, 
dissimilar,  and  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
are  among  the  most  mysterious  and  pro- 
found of  all  our  author's  "brilliant  discov- 
eries." He  knows  when  one  neurological 
organ  inhabits  a  fixed  location  on  one  side, 
and  when  an  organ  totally  different  in  ca- 
pacity and  function  inhabits  a  correspond- 
ing spot  upon  the  opposite  side  ,*  he  also 
knows  when  three  organs  of  the  same 
kind  exist  in  three  different  regions ;  and 
should  they  be  double,  as  he  aflirms  some 
to  be,  then  he  knows  when  six  of  the  same 
identity  exist  in  six  different  parts  of  the 
body  as  so  many  "pr<:remptors"  and  "squat- 
ters." Locating  and  naming  neurological 
organs  must  certainly  be  either  the  result 
of  a  fickle  and  vague  fancy  on  the  part  of 
our  philosopher,  or  it  must  be  a  display  of 
the  most  mysterious  and  consummate  work- 
ings of  a  hidden  and  profound  science  that 
the  philosophic  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  innumerable  contradictions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gross  and  palpable  absurdi- 
ties so  transparent,  prove  that  no  aane 
mind  will  adopt  the  latter  conclusion. 

But  to  return  to  the  text:  The  captions 
appended  to  the  two  neurological  regions 
are  very  different  in  meaning.  That  of 
the  left  posterior  ('K])ombativeness  and  De- 
structiveness"),  indicates  a  quarrelsome, 
contentious,  and  combative  propensity — a 
purpose  to  fight — to  make  war — to  attack 
enemies  or  their  faults,  or  even  tbe  erron 
of  friends.  It  imports  a  disposition  to  de- 
stroy enemies,  the  errors  of  friends,  the 
brute  creation,  and  even  noxious  growths — 
in  short,  anything  that  opposes — anything 
erroneous — anything  brutal  or  displeasing. 

The  neurological  region  upon  the  right 
posterior  ("The  Region  of  Crime  and  Sel- 
fishness*'), differs  widely  in  its  signification 
or  import     "It  is  the  dark  and  bloody 
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ground" — not  that  of  open  enemies  and 
manly  combat,  but  that  of  secret  midnight 
plotting — that  which  destroys  by  intrigue, 
by  fraud,  by  deception,  by  the  midnight 
issue  of  wild-cat  stock.  It  is  this  criminal 
region  that  incites  to  the  commission  of 
murder,  thefl,  arson,  the  illegal  appropria- 
tion of  the  Amds  of  others  to  its  posses- 
sor's use — the  violation  of  the  marriage  re- 
lations of  a  friend,  and  the  ruin  of  parties; 
it  is  indeed  what  its  name  imports — the 
''Region  of  Crime  and  Selfishness."  It 
disregards  the  right,  and  what  is  still 
worse,  the  accumulations  of  honest  indus- 
try. It  has  more  regard  for  that  of  oth- 
ers than  for  its  own.  While  it  is  reckless 
and  prodigal  of  that  stolen  from  others,  it 
IB  guilty  of  no  generous  impulse  to  acquire 
by  means  of  honest  industry. 

This  region,  if  we  can  credit  our  author, 
appears  to  be  "the  next  higher  grade  of 
the  animal  kingdom"  in  wickedness  and 
crime. 

The  ^'Combatireand  Destructive  Region" 

occupies  a  much  more  reputalile  poeition 

in  the  calendar  of  criminal  offences  than 

that  of  '^Crime  and  selfishness.''    It  is  the 

latter  region  that  perpetrates  the  higher 

grade  of  criminal  acts,  and  then  seeks  by 

falsehoods  and  humbuggery  to  conceal 
them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  legitimate  deduc- 
tions flowing  from  the  text 

Does  not  the  capability  to  commit  crime 
and  manifest  selfishness  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  mind — of  intellect— of  reasoning 
faculties?  Does  the  right  posterior  of  Di- 
nah exhibit  evidences  of  eitlier  criminal- 
ity or  intellectuality?  Who  but  Dr.  Jo- 
seph R.  Buchanan  would  have  discovered 
either  in  the  gluteal  muscles  and  adjacent 
parts  ?  Thousands  of  years  have  elapsed 
since  these  organs  were  created  (I  mean 
these  neurological  organs,  if  indeed  they 
exist  elsewhere  than  in  a  distempered  im- 
agination), and  yet  their  discovery  had 
eluded  the  research  of  anatomists,  physi- 
ologists, and  philosophers  up  to  1842. 

Then  let  all  hail  the  birth  of  this  intui- 
tive genius  who  applied  the  palm  of  his 
philosophic  hand  to  the  buttock,  and  there- 


by extracted  these  wonderful  scientific  and 
philosophic  truths  of  such  vast  practical 
importance  to  Eclectics,  and  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  And  is  not  the  product  the 
offspring  of  the  boasted  and  boasting 
champion  of  Eclecticism  ?  He  wantonly 
and  insultingly  has  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  his  doctrines,  (his  vagaries, 
dreams,  fits  of  nightmare,  and  spasmodic 
efforts  to  humbug)  have  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  securing  for  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  its  practical  character 
and  the  reputation  which  it  enjoy  a 

"CoMBATiVENEss." — We  coutiuue  this  ar- 
ticle, not  by  the  examination  of  another 
"Region,"  as  the  subject  would  be  too  long, 
but  by  the  consideration  of  the  organ 
known  by  neurologists  as  that  of  "Com- 
bativeness.** 

In  a  former  article  we  examined  the 
^^  Combative  und  Destructive  Begion"  and 
informed  the  reader  that  our  author  had 
found  within  it  a  particular  organ,  and  de- 
scribed it  thus:  "Profligacy  and  Selfish- 
ness extend  from  this  (margin  of  the  ribs) 
toward  the  spine,  and  from  the  latter,  Com- 
bativeness  descends  upon  the  pelvis  to  the 
region  of  Hatred."  (See  Anthropology,  p, 
370)  In  this  locality  Dr.  B.  has  found 
one  "Combativeness,"  (as  he  says)  located 
upon  the  lateral  and  posterior  surface  of 
the  body." 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  '^Combative- 
ness,"  on  the  lefl  posterior  of  Dinah,  he 
has  found  another  "Combativeness"  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  Peggy's  lefl  fore- 
arm. The  latter  location  appears  to  me  to 
be  altogether  more  natural  than  that  upon 
the  left  buttock.  In  due  deference  to  the 
proof  adduced  by  our  philosophic  author, 
I  must  say  I  do  not  think  it  would  look 
natural  or  becoming  to  see  that  part  strip 
for  combat  Its  method  of  attack  or  mode 
of  defence  must  be  awkward  at  least 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  author 
had  executed  his  geographical  chart  and 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  his  nethermost 

"Combativeness"  before  he  discovered  an- 

t 

other  organ  of  the  same  name  and  oSace 
on  the  left  forearm,  and  that  having  fixed 
the  first,  he  dare  not  erase  it  when  he  dis- 
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covered  thd  second,  lest  He  should  mani- 
fest conscious  fallibility,  which  would  never 
do,  as  it  might  destroy  the  confidence  of  a 
rational  public  in  his  infallibility ^  and 
jeopardize  the  sale  of  his  patent  philoso- 
phy. He  therefore  thought  it  the  safest 
plan  to  retain  both,  notwithstanding  the 
awkward  situation  of  that  upon  the  but- 
tock, together  with  that  of  the  brain,  to 
boot.  A  safe  philosophic  conclusion! 
Should  each  of  these  three  organs  be  double, 
(6f  which  we  have  no  proof,)  then  Dinah 
would  have  six  "Combativenesses."  May 
not  this  account  for  the  great  number  of 
Tixens,  or  tarmagant  and  "strong  minded 
women*'  of  the  present  day? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  organ  is  pretty 
well  located;  but  had  it  not  been  necessa- 
ry for  our  athor  to  use  the  left  hand  of 
Peggy  in  the  place  of  Adam  and  Eve's  fig 
leaves,  the  front  aspect  of  it  would  have 
been  in  view,  and  "Combative"  would 
doubtless  have  been  written  upon  the  front 
surface,  and  thus  have  occupied  a  still 
more  appropriate  location.  Had  it  been 
thus  situated,  our  author  might  have  de- 
fended   the    position    and    his    discovery 

against  the  attacks  of  all  the  skeptics  in 
the  world. 

It  will  be  seen  by  looking  upon  the  same 
arm  (left)  of  his  other  naked  female  (Di- 
nah), that  "Hostilit/'occupies  apart  of  the 
same  space  upon  which  "Combative"  is 
seen  on  that  of  Peggy.  Our  author  thus 
cuta  in  twain  **Combative,"  and  creates 
"Hostility"  out  of  its  stub  end  near  the  el- 
bow. Everything  must  bend  and  conform 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  a  fixed  science! 
This  arrangement,  however,  appears  to  ob- 
tain with  the  left  forearm  of  Dinah  only, 
as  "Combative"  on  the  left  forearm  of 
Peggy  extends  to  the  elbow.  A  question 
Arises  in  the  mind  of  the  curious.  How 
did  our  author  know  the  exact  point  at 
which  to  divide  skin,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
vessels,  in  order  to  make  two  organs  out  of 
what  appears  to  be  but  one,  for  certainly 
by  the  creation  of  "Hostility"  two  appear? 

Neurology,  thou  mystery  of  mysteries ! 
Thou  art  a  science — a  progeny  fifty  years 
in  advance  of  the  true  period  for  thy  birth ! 


Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  thy  par- 
turient mother  brought  thee  into  being, 
and  still  the  fifty  years  are  not  as  yet  one 
the  number  less.  Centuries  will  doubtless 
roll  away  and  thou  still  not  be  overtaken 
by  the  march  of  time,  and  a  sluggish  phi> 
losophio  world,  The  imputation  of  error 
or  fallibility  does  not  rest  against  our  great 
philosopher.  These  discoveries  are  brill- 
iant indeed,  and  not  unlike  all  the  great 

acts  and  marvelous  revelations  of  their 
sire. 

The  wonder  now  is  this :  how  this  "Com- 
bative" of  the  arm  (not  that  of  the  buttock) 
escaped  the  notice  of  anatomists  and  phys- 
iologista  so  long,  occupying  the  conapicu- 
ouS'Site  which  it  does. 

Its  discovery  is  but  another  evidence  of 
originality  of  thought,  and  another  laurel 
to  bedeck  the  brow  of  inherent  greatnee& 

"Adhesiveness." — The  neurological  or- 
gan of  "Adhesiveness"  appears  to  be  doa- 
ble— ^at  least  our  author  has  detected  such 
an  organ  upon  the  front  aspect  of  Dinah's 
right  forearm,  extending  from  the  fingers 
upward  to  the  elbow,  and  others  on  the 
back.     The  former  location  seems  to  b« 
highly  appropriate,  and  altogether  satisfac- 
tory to  those  acquainted  with  the  predilec- 
tions of  this  tenacious  and  sticking  organ. 
Such  a  selection  of  territory  indi^tea  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  our  author ;  it  evinces 
a  degree  of  sagacity  not  possessed  by  men 
of  ordinary  genius.    This  fact  will  more 
fully  appear  when  we  exhibit  the  functions 
and  mighty  workings  of  this  selfish,  grab- 
bing organ,  in  the  creation  of  bogus  stock 
for  selfish  purposes  in  one  instance,  and  in 
seizing  the  money  of  others,  and  basely 
appropriating  it  to  its  own  dishonest  pur- 
poses in  others.     It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  new  organ,  or  neurological  mem- 
ber of  man's  arm,  is  not  only  an  organ  of 
good,  of  friendship,  of  attachment,  sympa- 
thy and  kindness,  to  those  it  loves  and 
esteems,  but  it  is  one  of  evil  propensities, 
tenaciously  adhering,   in   some  cases,  to 
that  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.     Further 
examples  may  be  adduced. 

We  have  already  stated  its  location  is 
satisfactory  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
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spedefl  of  proof.      Before   proceeding  to 
give  the  proof,  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  two  other  ^^Adhesivenesses" 
which  our  author  has  discovered  and  lo- 
cated as  ^'squatters/'  by  his  self-constituted 
right  of  "pre-emption/'  upon   the  naked 
flurfiice  of  Dinah.     The  reader  will  find 
them  upon  either  side  of  the  spine,  just 
above  the  waist     These  other  organs, 
Hke  the  double  sets  of  ^'Combativeness," 
were  chalked  out  by  our  author  upon  the 
black  board,  on  paper,  or  in  his  mind,  and 
after  detecting  the  true  neurological  "Ad- 
hesiveness" in  the  right  hand,  it  would  not 
do  to  wantonly  abandon  pets  of  imagina- 
tion or  fitful  fancy ,1e8t  it  should  be  imputed 
by  skeptics  to  imperfection  in  the  science, 
or  a  lack  of  wisdom  and  iniallibility  on  the 
part  of  our  author.    This  would  not  look 
like  unerring  and  intuitive  wisdom,  there- 
fore they  roust  be  retained.    This  is  the 
only  reasonable  way  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  self  same  organs  on  the 
hands  and  forearm,  those  on  the  back, 
and  others  in  the  brain.     Nothing  definite 
is  given  as  to  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
those  on  the  back,  nor  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  use  of  the  pen  or  pencil 
in  their  creation.     It  is  the  business  of 
some  to  record  their  dreams— especially 
hysterical  old  maids  and  monomaniacs— 
with  a  view  to  feast  the  morbid  appetite 
with'  stories  about  ghosts  and  other  vapory 
delusions.      Instances    have  occurred   in 
which  this  flighty  class  of  beings — ^indeed 
Mr.  "Flighty"    himself  conversed    with 
ghosts  and  shadows  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
recorded  with  great  gravity  all  the  inci- 
dents of   the  interview.      Nothing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  will  satiate  the 
morbid  appetite,  or  afford  nourishment  for 
that  class  of  persons  known  as  Wakeman- 
ites,  but  the  most   vapory  delusions,  or 
highly  wrought  and  imaginative  fantasms, 
the  real  highfalutin.     Such  appears  to  be 
the  natural  aliment  of  that  class  of  beings, 
and  as  needful  for  their  subsistence  as  car- 
rion is  to  the  turkey  buzzard     They  feast 
upon  it  themselves,  and  as  freely  appor- 
tion it  out  to  kindred  spirits.     An  example 
is  at  hand : 


A  notable  individual  in  this  region,  for- 
merly of  this  city,  held  repeated  and  pro* 
tracted  oral  interviews  with  the  ghosts  of 
John  McGruder,  Sarah  Kelly,  and  John 
Rowan,  through  the  foot  of  Dr.  Lane.  The 
same  individual  informed  me  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Morrow,  through  his  favorite  medium,  the 
famous  Mra  B. 

But  by  what  means  -did  our  author  de- 
tect thepe  organs  upon  the  back?  Did  he 
apply  his  hand  to  the  back  of  Dinah,  and 
detect  through  the  passing  current  of  ner* 
vaura,  a  different  sensation  at  that  point, 
from  that  imparted  by  other  neurological 
organs  of  that  territory,  as  those  of  "Vi- 
tality," "Hate,"  "Amatiteness,"  **Crirae," 
"Selfishness,"  "Combativeness,"  "Destruo- 
tiveness,"  "Acquisitiveness,"  "Irritability," 
"Sleep,"  '^Coldness,"  '^Cautiousness,"  "Re- 
straint," "Health,"  Ac,  all  of  which  are 
said  to  inhabit  the  same  neighborhood? 
Or  did  our  anthropologist  locate  "Adhe- 
siveness" of  the  back  upon  that  spot  because 
he  had  not  previously  chanced  to  write 
some  other  name  upon  that  unoccupied 
space  on  the  surface  of  Dinah  ? 

In  order  to  have  inspired  full  confidence 
in  the  existence  of  these  neurological  or- 
gans, our  author  ought  to  have  given  their 
length,  breadth,  depth,  and   the  ^ind  of 
experiments  or  manipulations  by  which  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the  discovery, 
and  to  prove  beyond  doubt  its  accuracy. 
This,  however,  as  in  every  other  instance, 
he  has  failed  to  do.     He  ought  to  have  in- 
formed the  reader  whether  they  are  super- 
ficial or  deep-seated,  and  whether  a  nicety 
or  precision  in  boundary  is  important;  for 
if  unimportant,  if  the  location  is  a  mere 
haphazard,  guess  work,  or  for  the  author's 
convenience  only,  then  it  is  manifest  the 
whole  system  is  unreliable  and  undefina- 
ble;  that  no  degree  of  exactness  or  preci- 
sion attaches,  and  if  led  in  this  foggy  and 
bewildered  condition  confused  by  the  blun- 
ders and   palpable  contradictions  of  the 
author,  then  it  is  necessarily  a  mere  mass 
of  confusing  and  unmeaning  jargon;  and 
the  term  fixed,  definite,  established,  or  even 
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rational  science,  as  applied  to  these  imagi- 
nary organs,  is  a  misnomer. 

Is  it  probable  that  organs  of  '^Adhesive- 
ness"  exist  both  on  the  back  and  arms,  as 
well  as  in  the  brain?  Our  neurologist 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  adducing  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  organ  on  Di* 
nail's  forearm,  but  that  such  a  one  can  be 
detected  on  the  back  is  open  to  many 
doubts.  Our  author  says  they  exist  in  the 
three  different  or  remote  localities,  and 
who  dare  question  the  accuracy  of  his  sci- 
entific assertions? 

The  author  has  lefl  proof  for  the  reader 
of  the  *' Adhesiveness"  of  the  right  forearm. 
This  he  did  in  his  notorious  lecture  before 
the  "Young  Men!«  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation," in  the  example  of  the  young 
man  who  threw  his  "Adhesiveness"  around 
the  waist  of  the  young  lady,  and  pressed 
her  to  his  throbbing  heart  This  was  de- 
monstrative evidence  of  its  existence,  and 
of  the  accuracy  of  its  location.  The  lec- 
ture was  a  highly  inUllectual  treat  for 
twelve  hundred  intelligent  citizens.  It 
will  suffice  as  a  remembrancer  to  those 
who  heard  it,  owing  to  the  elevated  theme 
and  th«  author's  unequaled  and  lofly  dis- 
play oT  intellectuality.  It  was  received  with 
appropriate  consideration. 

Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  neurological  organ  of  the  arm,  was  af- 
forded in  the  acts  of  Gardner  and  Swart- 
wont,  and  others,  in  adhering  to  the  funds 
of  othera  Schuyler,  and  his  brethren  in 
the  West,  in  the  creation  of  "bogus  stock" 
to  wrong  honest  men,  have  given  full  proof 
of  the  existence  and  tenacious  character  of 
this  coveteous  neurological  organ.  It  has 
in  many  instances  displayed  the  most  re- 
lentless species  of  immorality  and  selfish- 
ness, in  seizing  and  appropriating  the  avails 
of  others  to  its  own  use.  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  active  and  a  very  selfish  organ,  disre- 
garding good  morals,  common  honesty, 
and  the  great  maxim  of  "do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 
In  some  instances  it  has  been  used  as  an 
instrument  of  individual  wrong.  In  one 
case  it  was  called  into  active  requisition  by 
a  set  of  conspirators  (each  being  supplied 


with  it),  to  swindle  and  defraud  a  corpo- 
rate body,  by  the  issue  of  false  and  baae- 
less  stock — they  subsequently  aolemnly 
swearing  it  was  genuine.  When  an  active, 
destroying,  or  selfish  implement,  let  all 
avoid  it  It  seems  to  be  a  neurological 
organ  never  disposed  to  perform  good  or 
benevolent  offices,  except  when  an  oppor^ 
tunity  presents  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
othera  Whether  the  "Adhesiveness"  of 
the  back  and  that  of  the  head  are  equally 
disreputable  organs  in  the  "Neurological 
System,"  does  not  appear  from  the  text. 

"CoARSENBSS." — Itt  conncction  with  the 
consideration  of  the  preceding  particular 
neurological  organ,  the  writer  will  proceed 
to  notice  another;  it  is  ^^Charaeness.*' 

There  appears  to  be  two  of  these  organs, 
one  upon  the  front  lateral  aspect  of  either 
arm.    The  text  reads  as  follows: 

"The  region  of  Muscular  Labor  on  the 
outside  of  the  thigh  corresponds  to  that  of 
Cbarseneu  upon  Sie  exterior  of  the  arm." 

What  does  our  author  mean  by  "Coarse- 
nessf    Does  he  mean  coarseneea  of  man- 
ners, address,  behavior,  &c.7  or  docs  he 
mean  lack  of  beauty,  uncomely,  homely, 
plain,  inelegant,  rough,  forbidding,  repul- 
sive, unhandsome?  or  does  he  refer  to  the 
course  or  clumsy  structure  of  the  part? 
Does  he  mean  the  texture,  coarse  fibre  or 
shreds  of  its  muscular  composition  ?  What 
is  it  that  excites  the  idea  of  coarseness  in 
the  mind  of  our  refined  and  super-sensitive 
anthropologist?     Does  the  nervaura  im- 
parted to  the  hand  of  the  neurologist,  as  it 
passes  over  this  portion  of  the  arm,  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  repugnance,  asperity, 
or  crude,  coarse  and  vulgar  ideas?    Doe« 
it  perform  crude  and  coarse  acts,  or  awa- 
ken a  disposition  of  that  kind  in  the  breast 
of  our  sensitive  author?    Are  its  offices 
menial,  dirty  or  coarse?  or  what  is  it  that 
can  excite  an  idea  of  coarseness  as  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  Peggy's  arms?  Is 
it  coarse  in  itself,  unsightly,  or  revolting 
to  the  eye  of  our  neurologist?    Is  it  less- 
comely  for  him  to  look  upon  than  the  na- 
ked forearm,  thigh,  leg  or  foot  of  Peggy? 
Are  not  the  proportions  of  the  arm,  its 
symmetry  and  polished  surface,  quite  as 
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beautifal  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  any 
particular  limb  of  the  body,  except  it  be  to 
a  full-fledged  sarcognomist?  Then  what 
ia  it  that  inspireB  such  disgust,  in  our  neu- 
rologist, in  the  upper  part  of  these  limbs? 
His  feelings  are  certainly  not  excited  with- 
out a  cause;  he  has  seen,  felt,  tasted  or 
smelled  something  about  the  arm  that  he 
abhors,  or  he  would  not  have  bestowed 
the  foul  nameof  "Cbarstffiesf"  upon  a  strip 
of  skin  and  muscles  fifteen  or  twenty  inches 
in  length,  stretched  along  the  front  surface 
of  the  OS  humeri  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  What  is  there  that  is  crude  or 
▼ulgar,  base  or  coarse  about  it?  Has  not 
the  name  arisen  from  feelings  of  spleen  or 
disgust  awakened  in  the  mind  of  our  au- 
thor by  some  untoward  act  on  the  part  of 
the  arm  of  Peggy?  Perchance  while  our 
neurologist  waa  making  his  careful,  minute 
philosophic  experiments  upon  her  arm,  or 
that  of  some  other  subject,  a  mishapy  or 
some  grossly  indiscreet  act  transpired  1  He 
certainly  would  not  have  nicknamed  this 
delicate  and  beautiful  part  of  God's  handi- 
work ^^Cbaneness"  had  not  something  of 
the  kind  arisen  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  our  unerring  author  the  extreme  fitness 
of  the  name. 

But  is  the  nervaura  of  this  strip  of  mus- 
cle fetid,  rancid,  strong,  acrid;  offensive, 
or  loathsome,  that  he  should  have  appen- 
ded a  name  indicative  of  contempt  to  this 
beautiful  neurological  organ  ?  Is  there  a 
more  delicate,  refined  and  elegant  member 
of  the  human  body  than  the  arm?  Our 
author  will  and  must  answer  affirmatively; 
he  declares  it  corresponds  with  the  neuro- 
logical organ  of  '^Muscular  Labor,"  which 
he  has  located  on  the  front  of  Peggy's 
thigh.  The  names  clearly  show  that  he 
regards  the  latter  a  much  more  beautiful 
and  interesting  organ  than  the  former. 

Beader,  ask  yourself  in  all  seriousness 
what  the  author  means  by  this  organ.  Of 
what  is  it  significant  ?  To  what  is  it  ap- 
plicable? Has  it  a  meaning — a  rational 
common  sense  meaning,  or  application  to 
any  organ  or  structure  of  man's  body, 
whether  physical,  physiological  or  neuro- 
logical ?    It  is  demanded  that  the  parent  of 


this  patent  science  show  the  adaptation  of 
the  term  ^K^^oarseness,"  or  its  appropriate- 
ness to  anything  connected  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and 
shoulder,  or,  indeed,  with  any  part  of  the 
human  form.  Can  our  author,  or  the 
young  Sarcognomist,  give  a  reasonable 
common  sense  explanation  as  to  the  rea« 
son  or  cause  why  he  introduced  and  ap- 
plied this  term  to  the  arm,  rather  than  to 
any  other  extreme  part,  or  even  to  the  in* 
ternal  structures  of  the  body?  Are  the 
angles,  protuberances,  and  asperities  of 
any  limb,  any  joint,  or  any  part  of  the 
body  less  apparent  than  on  the  arm,  that 
it  or  a  mere  strip  of  it  should  he  known  hy 
the  false,  silly ^  and  senseless  cogmmien  of 
^^Coarseness"  Again  I  ask,  in  what  does 
the  propriety  of  tlie  name  consist?  If 
words  as  used  by  ordinary  men  and  mor- 
tals, are  descriptive  of  ideas,  of  what  sig* 
nificanoe  is  the  term  '^Coarseness,"  as  used 
by  the  immaculate  and  immortal  author, 
the  man  of  so  many  ^'brilliant  discoveries," 

and  the  one  without  an  equal  in  the  nine- 
teenth century? 

^^Coarseness,"  as  used  by  the  parent  of 
all  these  brilliant  scientific  achievements, 
either  means  something  or  nothing,  and  in 
which  sense  are  we  to  interpret  it?  It  is 
certainly  no  easy  matter  for  ordinary 
minds  to  determine  this  question.  Profs. 
Agassiz,  Henry  and  Sanders,  when  the  en* 
tire  subject  was  laid  bare  before  them  by 
the  author  of  Anthropology,  with  a  view 
to  their  approval,  discovered  but  one  thing, 
and  that  was,  that  its  humbuggery  was  too 
transparent  to  even  make  a  shadow — the 
light  of  truth  and  science  passed  through  it 
as  the  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  the 
ethereal  vapor  surrounding  the  earth. 

What  are  the  effects,  the  functions,  offi- 
ces, and  influences  which  "Coarseness"  im- 
presses upon  the  human  organization? 
Does  it  exert  any?  Does  it  modify  the  or- 
ganization of  man  in  any  way,  or  does  it 
consist  alone  in  the  n'lame,  all  else  con- 
nected with  it  being  but  another  of  our  au- 
thor's ideal  vagaries,  or  dreamy  visions? 

In  conclusion,  reader,  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  these  doctrines  are  Bu- 
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chanan  Eclecticism.  They  are  the  doc- 
trines 60  zealously  inculcated  by  him  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  for  ten 
years.  Bo  they  contain  practical  truths? 
Is  the  medical  student  who  is  fully  indoc- 
trinated in  them  a  reliable  or  competent 
medical  man  ?  Is  that  species  of  Eclecti- 
cism such  as  will  sustain  the  physician 
when  contending  with  that  stern  enemy, 
disease  ?  If  possessed  of  either  truth  or 
practical  utility.  I  call  upon  its  author  to 
stand  by  and  defend  the  waning  science. 
Let  him  come  forward  and  remove  the  ab- 
surdities and  positive  contradictions— prove 
its  reality  if  possessed  of  any — ^its  truth,  its 
utility — if  he  can. 

Should  the  sire  from  mock  dignity,  or 
inability,  fail  to  afford  his  offspring  the 
necessary  protection  in  the  hopr  of  peril, 
then  I  call  upon  his  disciples — ^liis  converts 
—his  proselytes — ^the  young — the  brave — 
the  unterrified  Anthropologists,  Neurolo- 
gists, Sarcognomists,  and  Physiologists — 
one  and  all,  to  UTiite  in  its  defence, — I  ask 
those  who  have  sat  for  hours,  (perhaps  for 
days  or  months)  under  the  droppings  of 
this  patent  Eclecticism  (falsely  called 
science),  holding  old  letters  upon  their 
heads,  written  by  those  who  had  been  in 
their  graves  a  hundred  years  or  more,  thus 
pretending  to  catch  the  nervaura  of  the 
dead  man,  which  escaped  from  him,  min- 
gled with  the  ink,  and  thus  became  im- 
pressed upon  the  musty,  filthy  sheet  centu- 
ries before, — or  let  those  who  held  little 
papers  or  vials  in  their  hands  containing  a 
few  grains  of  medicine,  in  order  to  catch 
its  effects,  and  consu m mate sometli ing grand 
and  important  for  the  cause  of  science  and 
the  medical  profession,  defend  it  To  all 
such  I  say,  come  to  the  rescue;  your 
adopted  creed — the  cherished  doctrines  of 
your  neurological  parent,  and  those  which 
you  love,  are  in  danger — hasten  to  their 
rescue — prove  their  truth,  their  scientific 
basis,  their  practical  utility  and  reliability, 
either  as  auxiliary  or  principal  appliances 
in  the  cure  of  disease,— prove  that  they 
have  the  slightest  claim  to  our  notice  as 
scientific  truths,  or  else  boldly  and  man- 
fully denounce  the  fallacy.     As  honest 


men  you  must  do  one  or  the  other, — mid- 
dle ground  is  untenable, — ^if  a  reformer  in* 
deed,  and  fbr  true  practical  medicine,  there 
is  but  one  course  which  you  can  consist- 
ently pursue.  Say  to  all  as  Br.  Morrow 
said  to  Br.  Bavid  A.  Austin,  after  patient* 
ly  investigating  and  witnessing  the  tendency 
of  Br.  Buchanan's  doctrines,  when  asked 
his  views  as  to  the  propriety,  utility,  and 
truth  of  Br.  B*s  private  lectures,  they  arc 
unworthy  of  your  notice — ^Hheir  ttudy  is  a 
useless  waste  oj  time.'* 


Part  ^-Progress  of  Medical  Science 


THE  VIENNA  HOSPITALS. 

Lettes  from  Henrt  K.  Oliver,  Jr.  M.B. 

OP  Boston. 


[Coniianed  from  page  601*] 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
divisions  of  the  hospital  is  the  midwifery 
department  You  may  judge  of  the  mate- 
rial  when  I  tell  you  that  between  8,000 
and  9,000  children  are  born  in  this  depart- 
ment yearly.  Of  these  births  about  one 
third  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  mid- 
wives,  and  the  rest  to  the  instruction  of 
students,  or  rather,  of  doctors  in  medicine, 
for  they  must  have  received  their  degree 
before  obtaining  entrance  to  this  depart- 
ment About  thirty  are  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  clinic  at  one  time  ;  some 
go  off  the  list  each  week,  and  are  replaced 
by  others,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  have  applied  for  admission.  These 
thirty  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  visit 
of  the  Professor  at  9}  oclock,  and  examine 
all  those  women  who  are  in  labor,  aa  well 
as  those  who  have  applied  during  the 
morning  for  admission,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  may  take  place  after  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy.  They  are  also  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  any  operation  which 
may  take  place,  and  a  large  room,  vritb 
plenty  of  beds  and  comfortably  furnished, 
is  at  their  disposal,  where  they  may  re- 
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main  night  and  daj,  and  fVom  which  they 
are  rammoned  when  any  case  of  interest 
occurs.  From  these  thirty,  Again)  two  or 
three  are  selected  each  day,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  remain  in  the  delivery-room  from  the 
end  of  the  morning  visit,  viz.,  11  o'clock, 
to  the  end  of  the  visit  of  the  following  day. 
They  record  the  names  of  all  the  women 
who  apply  for  admission,  and  state  whether 
they  come  with  or  without  pains,  Ac.  They 
register  all  the  births  which  take  place, 
and  state  the  circumstances  attending  each, 
whether  at  the  fall  time  of  pregnancy,  the 
hour  of  commencement  of  the  pains,  time 
of  bursting  of  the  membranes,  of  the  birth 
of  the  child,  and  of  the  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa; adding  also  remarks,  whether  the 
birth  was  natural,  or  assisted  by  instru- 
ments, Ac.  There  are,  moreover,  women 
to  be  registered  who  give  birth  to  children 
outside  of  the  hospital,  and  ehter  immedi- 
ately after,  fbr  the  sake  of  the  care  during 
convalescence.  This  is  all  but  the  work 
of  a  f«w  moments  in  each  case,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  twenty -four  hours,  the 
joumalisis  (so  the  students  on  duty  for  the 
day  are  called)  are  exercising  themselves 
in  the  examination  of  women  in  labor,  and 
m  delivering  them.  All  women  who  have 
pains  on  admission,  and  all  those  previ- 
ously admitted,  as  soon  as  labor  commen- 
ces, are  sent  to  the  delivery-room,  when 
the  journalists  examine  them,  and  then 
compare  notes  on  the  position  of  the  child, 
condition  of  the  os  uteris  the  stage  of  )abo|r, 
Ac;  and  this  they  continue  to  do,  from 
time  to  time,  till  the  labor  is  ended.  At 
the  bursting  of  the  membranes,  a  midwife, 
appointed  to  this  duty  for  the  day,  charges 
one  of  her  companions  (six  other  mid  wives 
are  always  at  hand,  either  in  the  delivery- 
room  itself,  or  in  their  apartment  close  by) 
with  the  care  of  the  patient  The  journal- 
ists are  allowed,  however,  to  deliver  and 
superintend  the  whole  case,  except  in  first 
births,  where  danger  of  a  rupture  of  the 
perineum  is  imminent.  In  case  the  jour- 
nalist delivers,  the  midwife  stands  by  and 
gives  him  instruction  in  supporting  the 
perineum,  in  the  removal  of  the  placenta, 
&c.    If  he  chooses,  there  is  no  objection  to 


his  washing  and  dressing  the  baby.  I 
should  have  remarked,  before  this,  that 
every  woman  who  enters  this  department 
brings  with  her  the  clothes,  etc.,  for  her 
child,  not  bfteu  forgetting  even  a  little 
square  piece  of  linen,  used  here  to  wrap  up 
that  portion  of  the  cord  which  remains  at> 
tached  to  the  child.  AH  cases  requiring 
particular  skill  in  delivery,  and  all  opera- 
tions, are  performed  by  those  of  the  jour* 
nalists  who  have  taken  the  assistant  phy* 
sician  Dr.  Braum's  operating  course;  or, 
in  very  difficult  cases,  by  Prof  Braum 
himself  At  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  assistant 
makes  his  evening  visit,  and  the  journal 
ists  are  required  to  examine  all  women 
who  are  in  labor,  and  all  women  who  have 
applied  for  admission  during  the  day,  and 
state  the  result  This  the  assistant,  after 
an  examination  himself,  either  verifies  or 
corrects,  according  as  the  diagnosis  is  right 
or  wrong.  In  the  course  of  the  eveningi 
the  women  delivered  during  the  day  are 
carried  on  a  litter  to  an  adjoining  ward  to 
make  room  for  those  who  may  arrive  dur> 
ing  the  night  Another  similar  removal 
takes  place  early  in  the  morning.  At  9 
o'clock,  A.  11,  Prof  Braum  makes  the 
clinical  visit  He  first  questions  the  jour- 
nalists on  the  character  of  the  births  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours :  if  physiologi- 
cal or  pathological ;  if  the  latter,  of  what 
description.  Such  criticisms  and  remarks 
as  the  cases  may  authorise,  he  makes, 
often  branching  off  on  more  general  sub- 
jecta  The  journalists  are  then  made  to 
examine  again  such  women  as  are  in  the 
delivery-room,  and  state  their  diagnosis, 
and  after  them,  all  the  other  students  ex- 
amine in  turn.  A  visit  to  the  ward  con- 
taining the  women  delivered  the  previous 
night  and  day,  and  also  a  visit  to  such  of 
the  women  in  the  other  wards  whose  cases 
are  not  going  on  Ikvorably,  completes  the 
cHnio  of  the  day,  and  the  three  journalists 
give  up  their  places  to  others,  who  are  on 
duty  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

You  will  thus  see  what  an  opportunity 
is  offered  fbr  becoming  expert,  both  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  in  its  different 
stages,  and  in  delivery.    Each  student  ia 
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sure  of  e^v^mining,  both  externally  and 
per  vaginam^  from  six  to  ten  women  daily, 
according  to  the  number  in  the  delivery- 
room  at  the  time  of  the  visit  Besides  this, 
during  the  course,  which  lasts  two  months, 
but  which  may  at  the  end  of  this  time  be 
renewed,  he  has  from  three  to  eix  journals, 
in  each  of  which  he  sees  and  assists  at 
from  ten  to  twenty-four  births,  of  which 
number  some  are  likely  to  present  devia- 
tions from  natural  labor.  During  my 
course,  for  instance,  I  was  present  at  about 
two  hundred  births,  and  at  my  jowmdl»y 
delivered,  myself,  some  forty  or  more  wo- 
men, several  of  whom  were  kind  enough 
to  offer  abnormal  presentations.  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  forceps  (fperations,  one  per- 
foration, and  one  Ciesarian  section,  in  viva^ 
on  account  of  malformation  of  the  pelvis 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  child  was  ex- 
tracted alive,  but  the  woman,  who  had 
had  two  attacks  of  convulsions  before  the 
operation  commenced,  was  subjected  to 
nineteen  other  attacks  after  the  operation, 
and  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  without 
having  lost  more  blood  than  in  a  natural 
delivery,  and  before  peritonitis  had  set  in. 

I  forgot  to  mention  a  romantic  part  of 
the  story  connected  with  the  women  who 
give  birth  at  the  Hospital,  and  that  is,  that 
they  are  all  unmarried.  Married  women 
and  widows  who  apply  (the  number  of  the 
latter  is  not  inconsiderable)  are  sent  to  an- 
other hospital  These  women  are  not, 
however,  prostitutes;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  in  service,  and  cannot  afford  to  marry 
and  set  up  an  establishment  They  resort 
to  the  hospital,  both  because  they  have  no 
place  of  their  own  where  they  can  be  con- 
fined, and  also  that  their  children  may  be 
provided  for;  as  in  case  they  are  delivered 
at  the  hospital,  their  children  are  sent  to 
the  foundhng-house,  and  at  a  later  period 
put  to  a  trade  or  made  soldiers  of.  Every 
woman  who  cannot  pay  for  her  stay  at  the 
hospital,  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the  found* 
ling-house,  as  nurse  to  a  number  of  child- 
ren, for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

The  operative  midwifery  course  of  the 
assistant  physician,  Dr.  Braum,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly practical  one.    The  hospital  fur* 


nisbes  the  body  of  a  female,  Dr.  B.  a  man- 
ikin, and  the  numerous  deaths  at  the  found- 
ling-house fiv^  or  six  children  daily.  Those 
who  take  the  course  perform,  to  their 
heart's  content,  delivery  by  forceps,  decap- 
itation, perforation,  turning,  &c.,  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  B.  They  are  also  in- 
structed in  the  management  of  all  abnor- 
mal presentations.  While  one  student  is 
operating,  the  rest  are  exercising  them- 
selves in  touching  OD  the  manikin,  in  which 
Dr.  B.  places  a  child  in  some  position, 
whiU  the  students'  backs  are  turned.  One 
of  their  number  is  staUoned  by  the  side  of 
the  manikin,  wi^h  watch  in  hand,  and  so 
much  time  given  to  each  to  discover  the 
presentation.  After  all  have  examined, 
Dr.  B.  asks  each  separately  his  diagnosis 
of  the  presentation,  where  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  would  be  heard,  &c.  He  tells 
no  one  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  but 
afler  all  have  answered,  he  uncovers  the 
manikin,  and  the  position  of  the  child  is 
shown.  The  students  who  take  Dr.  B.'s 
course  are  those  who  are  afterward  per- 
mitted to  perform  operations  in  the  deliv- 
ery-room. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  pathologico- 
chemical  course  of  Dr.  Heller,  and  at  some 
length,  since,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  his  speciality, 
he  has  certainly  greatly  simplified  the  ex- 
amination of  animal  fluids,  and  witliout 
doubt  added  to  our  means  of  diagnosis  of 
diseases.  Of  the  application  of  uroscopy 
to  diagnosis,  I  shall  speak  later ;  I  wish 
first  to  mention  Dr.  IL's  method  of  exam- 
ining the  urine,  and  you  will  see  how  little 
apparatus  and  how  few  re-agents  are  neces- 
sary to  analyze  everything  which  can  in- 
terest the  physician.  You  will  see,  also, 
that  one  must  accustom  himself  thorough- 
ly to  the  appearance  of  the  ingredients  of 
normal  urine,  when  precipiuted  by  re- 
agents, to  be  able  to  judge  when  any  in- 
gredient is  increased  or  diminished.  That 
such  an  analysis  is  but  approximative  is 
clear,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  all  that  is 
required  by  the  physician.  It  is  evident 
that  the  latter  must  give  up  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  altogether,  unless  some 
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means  are  given  him  of  accomplishing 
this  without  having  recourse  to  a  precise 
quantitative  analysis  with  the  scales. 

In  the  examination,  Dr.  Heller  recom- 
mends regard  to  be  paid  to  the  following 
pointa  1st  The  urine  should  be  fresh, 
concentrated  (that  passed  in  the  morning 
IS  the  best),  and  of  one  excretion,  and  not 
a  melange  of  all  that  is  passed  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  or  even  during  the  night 
On  this  latter  condition,  Dr-  H.  lays  great 
stress.  2d.  The  quantity  of  fluid  taken  by 
the  patient,  and  whether  he  has  freely  per- 
spired or  not,  since  both  these  circumstan- 
ces aflTect  the  concentration  of  the  urine. 
3d.  The  treatment ;  whether  medical  sub- 
stances may  have  been  givek,  which  pass 
out  by  the  kidneys,  or  which  may  aflect 
the  quantity  of  certain  elements  of  the 
urine.  In  the  analysis,  the  color,  smell, 
re-action  with  litmus,  specific  gravity,  and 
whether  the  excretion  be  with  or  without 
sediment,  are  first  noted,  and  then  turning 
about  two  ounces  of  the  urine  into  a  bell- 
shaped  glass  holding  about  four  ounces,  a 
small  quantity  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 
is  allowed  to  flow  along  its  side ;  the  glass 
being  inclined,  to  allow  the  acid  to  flow  to 
the  bottom.  This  is  the  test  for  albumen, 
and  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  if  regard  be 
paid  to  the  manner  of  introducing  the  acid. 
If  albumen  be  present,  a  whitish  layer  is 
formed  in  the  center  of  the  fluid,  whose 
edge  above  and  below  is  quite  sharply  de- 
fined. If  urates,  but  not  albumen,  are 
present,  a  layer  is  formed  also  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  fluid,  but  its  color  is  letfs  white; 
and  while  the  lower  edge  is  pretty  sharply 
defined,  the  upper  is  wanting — that  is,  the 
urates  become  less  and  less  dense  as  they 
approach  the  top  of  the  fluid.  When 
both  albumen  and  urates  are  present^  the 
former  constitutes  the  lower  layer  and  the 
latter  the  upper,  while  a  thin  layer  of  clear 
acid  lies  between.  The  glass,  which  has 
bereftolbre  been  held  with  the  least  possi- 
ble motion,  is  then  shaken,  and  a  drop  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  allowed  to 
fiill  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  This  is 
the  test  for  the  chlorides  (potash  and  soda; 
the  urine  being  already  acidulated  by  the 


nitric  acid,  the  precipitation  of  phosphate 
of  silver  is  prevented).  If  the  precipitate 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  falls  in  a  distinct,  compact  mass  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  the  chlorides  are 
present  in  normal  quantity.  They  may 
also  be  increased,  but  this  has  no  particu- 
lar value.  If,  however,  instead  of  this  ap- 
pearance, the  urine  becomes  filled  with  little 
flakes  of  the  precipitate,  the  chlorides  are 
diminished;  and  still  more  so,  if  the  urine 
assumes  a  milky  appearance.  The  exam- 
ination being  thus  far  completed,  if  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  sugar, 
Dr.  H.  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  quantity 
of  urea  and  uric  acid,  for  the  relative  quau- 
tit}'  of  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  he  makes 
use  of  no  particular  test  For  instance, 
supposing  that  in  urine  of  a  low  specific 
gravity— say  1008 — the  chlorides  being  nor- 
mal (showing  thai  we  are  not  dealing  with 
urtnapotut)j  and  that  albumen  is  present 
in  considerable  quantity,  the  inference  is 
that  the  urea  and  uric  acids  are  diminish- 
ed, since  these,  and  the  chlorides,  of  the 
normal  in^edients  of  the  urine,  influence 
its  specific  gravity  the  most  Or,  again, 
supposing  the  urine  has  a  normal  specific 
gravity,  1021,  no  albumen,  no  sugar,  and 
chlorides  diminished,  the  inference  is  that 
the  urea  and  uric  acids  are  increased.  I 
may  add  here,  that  the  absence  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine  would  imply  the  absence 
of  both  blood  and  pu& 

Dr.  11.  continues  by  examining  the  col- 
oring matters  of  the  urine.  Urophoein  ia 
tested  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  urine 
to  a  larger  quantity,  say  two  ounces,  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid.  If  urophoein  be  pres- 
ent in  normal  quantity,  the  mixture  be- 
comes crimson — of  a  shade  similar  lo  that 
of  a  like  quantity  of  currant-jelly.  Urox- 
anthin  is  recognized  by  adding  the  urine, 
drop  by  drop,  to  muriaUc  acid,  contained 
in  a  glass.  If  the  violet  color  does  not 
shortly  appear,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
may  be  added.  To  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  both  these  coloring 
matters,  one  must  of  course  be  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  normal  urine  when 
treated  with  the  same  re-agenta    A  de- 
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crease,  however,  of  urozanthin  is  of  no 
practical  value. 

The  salts  of  the  urine  are  next  sought 
after.  Of  the  clflorides  I  have  already 
spoken.  The  earthy  phosphates  (Hme  and 
magnesia)  are  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
These  must  be  removed  by  filtering,  and 
the  filtrate  t^ted  for  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates (potash  and  soda).  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  muriatic  acid,  made  al- 
kaline with  ammonia,  is  employed.  The 
sulphates  (of  soda  and  potash)  are  precipi- 
tated by  chloride  of  barium,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  muriatic  acid,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  phosphate  of 
barium.  Br.  H.  also  makes  mention  of 
what  he  calls  bone-earth,  consisting  of 
basic  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia  and  a  lit- 
tle carbonate  of  lime.  .  These  are  precipi- 
tated by  the  application  of  heat,  and  are 
distinguished  from  albumen  By  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  them, 
while  albumen  is  not  affected. 

Of  the  abnormal  matters  occurring,  I 
have  already  mentioned  albumen.  Bile- 
phoein,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  is 
recognized  by  the  change  of  color,  (to  blue* 
violet  and  red)  under  oxidation  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Bilin,  the  cause  of  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  bile,  gives,  on  addition  of  a 
solution  of  sugar,  and  afterward  of  sul- 
phric  acid,  a  deep  crimson  color.  The 
acid  should  be  added  drop  by  drop,  and 
the  test-tube  held  in  cold  water,  otherwise 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  sugar  would 
conceal  this  crimson  color.  An  abnormal 
coloring-matter,  which  Br.  H.  calls  uro- 
erytrin,  and  which  is,  according  to  him, 
'  the  cause  of  the  rose  color  of  the  lateri- 
tious  sediment,  is  shown,  when  present,  by 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  precip- 
itate which  occurs  is  colored  rose-buff  by 
the  said  coloring  matter. 

As  I  am  speaking  chiefly  of  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  original  with  Heller,  I 
pass  over  many  things,  such  as  the  test  for 
sugar,  the  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  urinary  sediments,  &q.  In  regard 
to  pus,  however,  I  will  merely  mention  a 


test  with  potash,  which  Br.  H.  employe 
With  this  re-agent,  urine  containing  pus 
becomes  jelly-like  in  consistence;  this  is 
still  more  apparent  if  the  urine  thus  treat- 
ed be  poured  fVom  glass  to  glass. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  these 
changes  as  signs  of  disease.  Urophcein — 
which  I  ought  to  have  said  is,  according 
to  Heller,  the  cause  of  the  color,  smell, 
and  acidity  of  normal  urine — is  increased 
in  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  especially 
those  of  the  thoracic  organs.  The  great- 
est increase,  however,  is  found  in  acute 
and  chronic  affections  of  the  liver.  The 
same  substance  is,  diminished  in  nervous 
diseases;  in  anaemia,  &c.  Uroxanthin  is 
increased  in  nervous  diseases,  and  onan- 
ism. Becrease  of  no  value  practically. 
Urea  and  uric  acid  are  increased  in  acute 
inflammatory  diseases,  especially  in  men- 
ingitis. In  typhus,  increased  only  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  Host  con- 
stant decrease  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
Chlorides — increase  of  no  value.  Becreas- 
ed  in  all  acute  exudative  processes,  pleuri- 
sy, &a  Greatest  decrease  in  cholera.  Sul- 
phates, alkaline  phosphates — increased  in 
acute  inflammatory  processes,  especially  in 
meningitis;  increase  in  typhus  but  small. 
Becrease  in  .tervous  diseases. 

Earthy  phosphates  have  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  acute  and  clironic  rheumatism. 
Becrease  of  these  salts  in  diseases  of  the 
kidney  and  of  the  spine.  Pf  the  abnor- 
mal matters,  sugar  appears  not  only  in  di- 
ahetes  mellUuB^  but  also  in  encephalitis,  and 
in  lacteal  congestion  in  women.  Albumen 
exists  not  only  in  Bright's  disease,  but  also 
during  pregnancy  and  in  many  acute  dia- 
easesw  Blood  and  pus  in  alkaline  urine  in- 
dicates cystitis.  Bone-earth  occurs  in  men- 
engitis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  caries. 
Carbonate,  sulphate  and  urate  of  ammo- 
nia occur  in  absorption  of  exudations  (in 
pneumonia,  ibc);  uro-erythin  in  diaeaae  of 
Uie  liver,  rheumatism,  intermittents,  ^bc 
Bilephoein,  of  course,  implies  distorbanoe 
of  the  function  of  the  liver  or  obstruction 
of  the  ductus  choledochus.  In  the  sedi- 
ments, carbonate  of  soda  and  lime  oocor 
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in  obroDic  diseasea  of  the  brain ;  oxalate 
of  lime  in  rfaeumatiBm  and  gout 

Let  U8  now  suppose  a  few  cases  in  ithich 
the  alterations  in  the  urine  may  aid  our 
diagnosis  and  prognosis.  Where,  for  in- 
•tance,  the  diagnosis  between  meningitis 
and  typhus  is  doubtful,  regard  may  be  had 
to  the  sulphates  and  alkaline  phosphates; 
as  these  salts  are  considerably  increased 
in  meningitis,  and  in  typhus  remain  nor- 
ma] or  are  but  slightly  increased.  In  rheu- 
roatism,  liiere  is  an  increase  of  the  earthy 
phosphates;  if,  howerer,  pericarditis  sets 
in,  these  salts,  as  also  the  chlorides,  dimin- 
ish rapidly.  In  cystitis,  we  are  warned  of 
the  approach  of  pyelitis  by  the  decrease  of 
the  urea ;  as  in  all  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys this  substance  is  not  eliminated  from 
the  blood.  In  case  there  is  a  sediment  of 
urate  of  ammonia,  and  this  suddenly  fails 
to  appear,  while  the  cystitis  continues  with- 
out abatement,  we  may  suspect  affection  of 
the  kidneya  In  a  cade  of  ascites,  with  an 
increase  of  urophoein,  we  may  suspect  the 
liver  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble ;  ab- 
sence of  inflammatory  processes,  in  which 
there  is  also  an  increase  of  urophoein,  is 
proved  by  want  of  increase  of  sulphates 
and  alkaline  phosphates.  In  all  acute  in- 
flammatory diseases,  tlie  return  of  the 
chlorides  should  be  watched  daily;  if  they 
return,  convalescence  may  be  relied  upon. 
The  appearance  of  cystin  in  the  urine  im- 
plies, acoording  to  Dr.  H.,  a  stone  of  the 
same  substance  in  the  Madder.  (I  find 
that  Robin  makes  the  same  assertion.) 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  may  per- 
haps have  obtained  some  idea  of  Heller's 
views  of.  the  pathology  of  the  urine.  It 
remains  to  be  decided  by  time,  whether  all 
that  he  claims  for  this  part  of  medical  in- 
vestigation be  true.  It  is,  meanwhile,  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  the  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  is,  by  its  simplicity,  put 
into  the  hands  of  evAy  physician. 

Prof  Oppolzer  invariably  makes  use  of 
Heller's  method,  and  has  great  faith  in 
many  points  asserted  by  the  latter  as 
means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  Whe- 
ther the  inferences  from  the  changes  in 
the  urine  veiified  here,  will  also  be  found 


good  with  us  and  in  England,  is  another 
point  to  be  decided ;  this  is  admitted  by 
Heller  himself.  It  is  certun  that  some 
substances  occur  much  more  frequently  in 
the  urine  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  than  here ;  for  instance,  oxalate  of 
lime  and  urate  of  soda^ 

Besides  the  urine,  Dr.  Heller  treats  also 
of  the  fiBces,  the  sputa,  and  of  vomitus. 
But  I  have  already  spent  much  time  on 
his  course,  which,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  private  courses 
given  in  Vienna. 

I  suppose  a  description  of  the  surgical 
department  would  interest  you  particular- 
ly; but  I  am  really  not  in  a  condition  to 
tell  you  much  about  it,  as  my  studies  have 
been  for  the  most  part  in  the  medical 
wards,  and  I  have  visited  the  wards  of 
Profs.  Schuh  and  Dummreicher  only  a 
few  timea  The  material  is,  however  rich, 
and  the  surgery  good;    although   Berlin 

with  its  Langenbeck  is,  in  this  department, 
superior. 

There  is  an  organization  in  Austria  for 
the  education  of  young  surgeons,  which  I 
will  make  mention  of.  Every  year  there 
are  chosen  at  each  oi  the  Universities,  one 
or  two  students,  who  are  sent,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  to  Prague  and  to 
Vienna  (about  12  to  the  former  city,  and 
24  to  the  latter),  and  who  are  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  operative  surgery.  They 
remain  in  this  capacity  two  years,  during 
which  time  they  are  allowed  to  assist  at 
all  operations,  and  also  to  perform  all  but 
the  most  delicate.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
mentioned,  they  are  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  empire  to  settle,  and  these  places  are 
selected  for  them  by  the  government  It 
results  from  this,  that  all  parts  of  Austria, 
country  as  well  as  city,  are  Airnished  with 
surgeons  already  experienced  in  their  art 
The  other  stadents  who  attend  the  surgi- 
cal  wards  are  meanwhile  not  shut  out  from 
enjoying  their  advantages,  since  they  are 
allowed  to  perform  such  minor  operations 
as  may  be  presented  among  the  out-pa- 
tients, and  have  also  the  care  of  patients 
in  the  wards  as  in  the  medical  department 

Prof  Rokitansky  still  occupies  the  chair 
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of  Pathological  Anatomy  here;  but  hia 
lectures  are  deprived  of  much  of  their  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  he  speaks  exceed- 
ingly low  and  indistinctly,  so  that  only 
those  students  who  are  immediately  by 
his  side,  ha?e  any  idea  of  what  he  is  say- 
ing. His  lectures  are  therefore  but  poorly 
attended,  tlie  students  choosing,  instead, 
the  private  course  of  his  assistant,  Dr. 
Klob.  Prof  K.'8  duties,  as  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  interfere,  I  suspect,  somewhat 
with  his  duties  as  Professor.  The  state  of 
his  health  may  also  prevent  his  taking  as 
much  interest  in  his  lectures  as  formerly. 
He  said  one  day  to  a  student,  who  had 
come  to  him  to  obtain  a  ticket  to  his 
course,  "What,  you  are  not  going  to  be  so 
foolish  as  to  attend  my  lectures,  are  you?" 
The  course  given  by  Dr.  Klob  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  material,  and  Dr.  K.  gives 
his  explanations  with  much  clearness  of 
style.  About  four  or  five  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations take  place  daily  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  the  demonstration  of  the  specimens 
derived  from  these  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  course.  A  body  is,  how- 
ever, furnished  daily  by  Dr.  K.,  of  which 
the  students  themselves  make,  in  turn,  the 
examination,  pointing  out  the  various  mor- 
bid appearances  as  they  proceed.  At  other 
times,  a  part  of  the  hour  is  spent  in  the 
Museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  the 
specimens  in  which  were  for  the  most  part 
collected  by  Rokitansky  himself,  and  which 
are  numerous  and  many  of  them  rare.  In 
Dr.  Klob's  course  alone,  however,  one  is 
sure,  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  those  morbid  appearances  which  he  is 
likely  to  meet  with  in  the  future,  but  also 
to  see  many  comparatively  rare  specimens. 
For  instance,  I  remember  seeing,  in  the 
course  I  took,  a  lipoma,  situated  in  the  in- 
ner wall  of  the  heart;  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver;  carcinoma  of  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules; echinococcus  of  the  lung;  large, 
solitary  (perforating)  ulcer  at  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach ;  sudden  insufficien- 
cy of  the  aortic  valves  through  bursting  of 
one  of  their  number  in  its  center;  a  mem- 
branous state  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  sep- 
arating the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  causing 


an  aneurismal  bulging  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, &c,  &0. 

Although  I  have  necessarily  given  but 
a  mere  sketch  of  the  General  Hospital, 
and  the  different  courses  which  take  place 
in  it,  I  think  I  must  by  this  time  have 
taxed  your  patience  quite  enough,  and  I 
close  my  letter  here.     No  student,  provi- 
ded he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  ought  to  hesitate  a  moment  be- 
tween Paris  and  Vienna  as  a  place  of 
study.     Besides  the  courses  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  private  courses  on  every 
subject  given  by  chefs  de  clinique  and  by 
the  assistant  physicians,  and  vhich  last 
each  two  weeks  or  more  longer  than  at 
Paris,  at  but  little  more  than  half  the  price 
paid  there.    The  Professors  and  others  are 
also  very  attentive  to  foreigners,  making 
life  much  pleasanter  than  at  Paria    We 
are  allowed,  for  instance,  free  access  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Medical  Society,  where  there 
is  a  fine  readiiig-room,  with  the  medical 
journals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
also  to  its  meetings,  which  take  place  once, 
sometimes  twice  a  week.    This  Society  has 
not,  as  with  us,  a  permanent  president,  but 
has  instead  a  president  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments   in    medicine.      Bokitansky  is 
president  of  one  department,  Oppolzer  of 
another,  Skoda  of  another,  &c     The  meet- 
ings do  not  last  over  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  the  members  afterward  bistake  them- 
selves to  a  private  room  in  a  hotel,  where 
beer  drinking  and  jokes  are  the  order  of 
the  day.     Any  member  who  then  broaches 
a  scientific  subject,  of  any  kind  what«ver, 
is  subject  to  a  fine.     It  will  surprise  yon, 
perhaps,  from  the  description  I  have  given 
of  Skoda,  to  learn  that  of  this  jollification 
meeting  he  is  president     Your  ob't  eerv't, 

Hbnrt  K.  Olitxb,  Jr. 
— Bos.  Med,  Jour, 

MILFOIL  AS  AN  EMMENAGOGUB. 


The  popular  use  of  the  infusion  of  mil- 
foil in  suppression  of  the  mensea,  saggeot- 
ed  to  Dr.  Ronsier>Joly,  of  Clermont^  the 
idea  of  experimenting  with  them  in  hit 
practice.    The  results  which  he  ham  ob- 
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tained  in  a  great  number  of  patients,  to 
whom  be  has  exhibited  it  during  the  last 
two  years,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
medication,  establish  in  an  evident  manner 
its  emmenagogue  properties.  A  strong  in- 
fusion was  gwen  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  repeated  three  or  four  days 
in  succession  pro  re  nata.  When  the  sup- 
pression was  produced  by  a  transient  cause, 
by  cold,  or  by  a  moral  emotion,  for  exam- 
ple, M.  Ronzier^oly,  has  witnessed  the 
menstrual  flux  reappear  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  remedy,  and  sometimes  even  a 
half  hour  only  after  the  administration  of 
the  first  dose.  A  condition  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  in  order  that  the  effects 
of  the  milfoil  may  be  tlie  most  favorable, 
is  to  wait  until  the  regular  period  of  the 
appearance  of  the  menses  has  nearly  pass- 
ed away,  or  that  the  signs  announce  a  flux- 
ionary  tendency  toward  the  uterus.  The 
infusion  of  milfoil  continued  for  several 
days,  when  the  menses  have  not  appeared, 
has  produced  no  bad  efi'ect  upon  the  health, 
nor  has  it  caused  any  unpleasant  symptom 
in  those  women  to  whom  it  has  been  given 
when  they  were  in  the  first  period  of  a 
nonsuspected  pregnancy. 

A  few  observations,  cited  by  the  author, 
tend  to  prove  that  milfoil  is  not  only  effica- 
cious in  suppression,  from  accidental  caus- 
es, but  that  it  can  also  be  employed:  Ist 
For  favoring  the  flow  of  the  menses  when 
they  are  in  insufficient  quantity.  2.  To 
induce  their  appearance  when  they  have 
ceased  to  appear  under  the  influence  of  a 
diathesis,  of  a  fluxionary  state  toward  the 
superior  part,  or  from  a  poverty  of  the 
blood  ;  3,  and  finally,  for  caueiog  the  sud- 
denly checked  lochia  to  reappear.  The 
same  medicament  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  effect  upon  those  young  girls  in 
whom  menstruation  establishes  itself  with 
difficulty,  and  presents  irregularities  in  its 
first  manifestation  a — Revue  de  Iherapeu- 
tique. 


GIXTRAC  ON  INTERNAL  PATHOI-r 
OGY  AND  MEDICAL  THERA- 
PEUTICS. 
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BiCHAT. — At  a  meeting  held  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
a  statue  of  Bichat  was  inaugurated. 

WHOLB  BEBIE8,  VOL.  XYL — 35 


The  three  volumes  before  us  are  the 
commencement  of  a  system  of  scientific 
and  practical  medicine,  which,  if  comple- 
ted with  the  same  ability  as  is  evinced  in 
the  preparation  of  these,  cannot  fail  to 
rank  among  the  most  erudite,  comprehen- 
sive and  valuable  that  have  heretofore  ap- 
peared. It  will  form,  in  fact,  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  general  as  well  as  special 
pathology  and  therapeutics. 

The  work  opens  with  a  series  of  instruc- 
tive preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
medicine;  its  origin,  first  as  an  empirical 
art,  and  subsequently  as  a  science  bailed 
upon  determinate  principles;  with  a  gene- 
ral consideration  of  the  bases  on  which  it 
rests,  the  obstacles  that  impede,  and  those 
which  have  favored  its  progress.  Embra- 
cing under  the  latter  head  a  rapid  sketch 
of  those  who,  by  their  labors,  wliether  as 
observers  or  investigators  of  disease,  itd 
nature,  causes,  phenomena,  and  treatment, 
OS  collectors  and  systenmtic  compilers  of 
facts  contributed  by  others,  or  as  writers 
and  teaciiers,  have  exercised  a  powerful 
and  permanent  influence  in  promoting  tlie 
onward  march  of  medical  science  and 
practice ;  of  the  various  institutions — 
schools,  hospitals,  clinics,  scicntitic  as)^oci- 
ations,  periodical  publications,  and  muse- 
ums of  pathological  specimens,  that  have 
been  productive  of  a  like  result;  and,  final- 
ly, of  the  aids  afibrded  in  the  improvement 
of  the  healing  art  by  the  progress  of  the 
accessary  sciences,  anatomy,  physiology, 
natural  history,  comparative  pathology, 
chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  and  gcije- 
ral  philosoph3\ 

This  division  of  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  work  terminates  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  degree  of  certainty,  utility,  and 
dignity  to  which  medicine,  as  a  science 
and  an  art,  may  rightfully  lay  claim. 

The  succeeding  division  is  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  bionomiay  or  a  brief  sufnmary  of 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  organism 
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of  man  in  health,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  human  pathology. 

The  generalities  of  pathology  are  then 
considered,  comprising  a  general  idea  of 
disease,  its  definition,  causes,  symptoms, 
progress,  varieties,  complications,  termina- 
tions, seat,  nature,  semeiology,  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  including  a  general  notice 
of  pathological  anatomy,  chemistry,  micro- 
py,  and  physiology. 

The  first  volume  concludes  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  generalities  of  therapeu- 
tics, under  the  heads  of,  1.  The  diflTerent 
methods — the  expectant  and  active,  the 
natural  and  perturbative,  the  rational  and 
empirical,  the  synthetic  and  analytic,  the 
etiological  and  symptomatic.  2.  The  the- 
rapeutic indications  and  agents.  3.  Plans 
of  medication :  1,  the  direct,  excitant,  gen- 
eral, special;  2,  the  direct,  sedative,  gene- 
ral, special ;  3,  indirect  medication,  exci- 
tant and  sedative ;  4,  specific  medication. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the 
study  of  diseases  in  general.  These  M. 
Gintrac  arranges  in  three  grand  divisions. 
In  the  first,  he  includes  congenital  lesions, 
monstrosities.  In  the  second,  the  lesions 
produced  by  mechanical,  chemical,  or  poi- 
sonous agents;  and  in  the  third,  vital  and 
organic  lesion& 

The  consideration  of  the  lesions  inclu- 
ded in  each  division  is  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral sketch  of  their  respective  therapeutic 
management 

The  lesions  of  the  third  division  are 
treated  of  under  two  heads — 1.  Elemen- 
tary affections  or  morbid  conditions:  a. 
Principally  dependent  on  the  abnormal 
mode  of  action  of  the  solids;  &,  Consisting 
in  alterations  of  the  fluids,  and  especially 
of  the  blood;  c.  Hesulting  from  a  general 
alteration  of  the  solids  and  fluids — diathe- 
ses— with  their  general  treatment  2.  De- 
terminate diseases,  divided  into  seven 
classes — 1, Congestions;  2,  Inflammations; 
3,  Hemorrhages;  4,  Fluxes,  and  altera- 
tions of  the  secretions;  5,  Organic  lesions; 
6,  Neuroses;  7,  Fevers. 

"This  arrangement,"  M.  Gintrac  re- 
marks, **has  been  purposely  adopted.  I 
have  desired  to  place  in  the  first  rank  the 


local  diseases,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
simple  and  primitive,  and  terminate  with 
those  which  are  more  general,  and  very 
often  consecutive  to  the  othera  I  have 
had  a  further  motive  in  placing  fevers  in 
the  last  rank.  In  the  consideration  of 
this  class  of  diseases,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  enter  into  descriptions  and  observations 
which  in  some  measure  appertain  to  the 
domain  of  special  pathology.  The  transi- 
tion from  general  anatomy  to  the  latter, 
will  thus  be  rendered  more  natural." 

The  5th  class,  that  of  organic  lesions,  is 
divided  into/our  orders :  1.  Lesions  which 
consist  in  a  notable  change  in  some  one  or 
the  physical  properties  of  an  organ,  with- 
out modification  of  structure.  2  Lesions 
which  consist  in  a  change  of  structure 
from  the  occurrence  of  abnormal  intersti- 
tial formations.  3.  Lesions  produced  by 
the  formation  of  independent  organisms— 
entozoQf  helminthia,  4.  Lesions  resulting 
from  a  local  extinction  of  life — gangrene. 

The  class  of  fevers  is  not  completed  m 
the  third  volume. 

The  last  portion  of  the  present  treatise, 
which  H.  Gintrac  informs  us  will  be  the 
most  considerable,  and  the  most  essentially 
clinical,  will  embrace  the  special  lesions — 
in  other  words,  those  of  the  external  sen- 
sitive apparatus,  of  the  encephalic  and 
nervous,  of  the  locomotive,  of  the  vocal 
and  respiratory,  of  the  circulatory,  of  the 
digestive,  of  the  secretory,  and  of  the  gen- 
ital apparatua 

The  plan  laid  down  by  M.  Gintrac  is  a 
most  extended  and  comprehensive  one, 
and  arranged  in  a  manner  tliat  strikes  us 
as  most  skillful  and  rational,  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  gradually  descending 
from  the  general  to  the  special,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  We  trust  that  the 
author  may  be  spared  to  complete  the  en- 
tire plan  of  his  treatise  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  it  has  so  far  been  carried  out 
That  he  is  fully  competent  for  the  satisfac- 
tory fulfillment  of  the  important  task  he 
has  assumed,  the  volumes  before  us  bear 
ample  testimony.  Deeply  versed  in  the 
literature  of  his  profession,  and,  conae- 
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qtiently,  familiar  with  the  vast  fund  of 
medical  knowledge  accumulated  and  per- 
fected by  the  successive  labors  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  talented  physicians  of  al- 
most every  clime  and  age,  and  prepared, 
by  ample  clinical  experience,  and  habits 
of  close  and  cautious  observation,  acquir- 
ed under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  successful 
preparation  of  a  course  of  scientific  and 
practical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  we 
have  no  fear  that  the  succeeding  volumes 
of  the  present  treatise  will  not  equal  those 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine. 

In  all  his  teachings  M.  Gintrac  is  clear, 
definite  and  concise ;  entering,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficiently  into  details  to  present  a 
fair  and  full  exposition  of  the  present  state 
of  medical  knowledge  in  relation  to  every 
subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  to  impart 
precise  and  accurate  ideas  of  every  point 
of  importance  in  his  exposition  of  disease 
and  its  management  He  is  evidently 
more  desirous  of  presenting  well  establish- 
ed facts  and  principles  than  of  dealing  in 
subtile  discussions,  or  of  acquiring  for 
himself  the  doubtful  praise  of  originality 
in  his  theoretical  or  practical  views.  Up- 
on mere  hypothetical  questions,  or  those  of 
doubtful  profit,  he  never  dwells,  but  com- 
ing direct  to  what  he  believes  to  be  legiti- 
mate doctrines,  established  upon  well  ob- 
served and  carefully  digested  facts,  whether 
in  the  domain  of  pathology  or  therapeu- 
tics, his  teachings  have  a  character  of  sim- 
plicity, combined  with  force  and  truthful- 
ness, that  render  them  particularly  adapted 
for  the  profitable  instruction  of  the  ad- 
vanced student  of  medicine,  as  well  as  at- 
tractive to  the  practitioner  who  is  desirous, 
on  any  particular  point,  to  test  or  compare 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  with 
that  of  preceding  and  contemporary  au- 
thorities in  the  profession. 

The  prelections  of  M.  Gintrac  are,  more- 
over, all  of  a  positive  character.  Even  on 
questions  as  yet  unsettled,  or  in  relation  to 
which  different  or  even  opposite  opinions 
are  entertained  by  eminent  members  of 
the  profession,  each  claiming  to  be  sustain- 
ed by  positive  facts  and  direct  observation, 


the  difficulties  in  the  one  case  and  the  dis- 
cordant views  in  the  other,  are  so  clearlv 
and  concisely  presented  by  him  as  to  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  form  a  correct  conception 
of  the  first,  and  assist  him  in  judging  of 
tlie  amount  of  probability  in  favor  of  the 
correctness  of  one  or  other  of  the  latter. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  sny  that  the  work 
of  M.  Gintrac  is  without  fault  We  should 
not,  certainly,  feel  inclined  to  indorse  all 
the  views  advanced  in  it  in  relation  to  pa- 
thology, nor  every  direction  given  by  the 
author  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  We 
sliould  be,  nevertheless,  willing  to  give  to 
it  our  unqualified  recommendation  as  a 
full  and  well  arranged  system  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine — presenting 
a  very  fair  exposition  of  generally  received 
doctrines,  recognized  facts,  and  established 
plans  of  treatment 

We  may  remark  that  M.  Gintrac  i.s 
among  the  few  continental  writers  who  are 
willing  to  give  credit  to  the  physicians  of 
this  country  for  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  medical  science  and  practice. 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Gin- 
trac handles  the  several  subjects  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  course  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  we  translate 
the  following  sections  from  the  part  devo- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  fevers.  We 
have  selected  these,  not  because  of  the 
particular  excellence  of  the  views  set  forth 
in  them,  but  because  they  refer  to  an  im- 
portant question,  upon  which  medical  wri- 
ters of  the  greatest  eminence  have  widely 
dififered;  namely,  that  general  idea  of  fe- 
ver, which  shall  at  once  convey  a  clear 
conception  of  the  disease  in  its  true  patho- 
logical acceptation,  distinguishing  it  from 
all  other  afi'ections  with  which  it  may  be 
associated  or  complicated.  To  the  selec- 
tion of  these  sections  we  were  prompted 
also  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  others 
sufficiently  short  for  our  purpose,  and  in 
which  the  subject  treated  of  is  presented 
with  the  same  degree  of  completeness. 

The  first  selection  is  from  the  section  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  the  general  idea 
of  fever. 
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^'Increased  heat  was,  with  the  ancients, 
the  principle  sign — the  essential  character 
of  fever.  There  are,  however,  fevers  in 
the  course  of  which  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  far  from  being  increased  beyond 
the  normal  standard,  does  not  reach  it,  or 
even  remains  far  below  it  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  fevers  denominated  algid.  In 
the  first  stage  of  intermittent  fever  also, 
there  is  a  sensation  of  cold.  Often  the 
temperature  is  so  little  changed  that  scarce- 
ly can  the  hand  of  the  physician  discover 
any  difference.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form 
an  exact  idea  of  fever,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  some  other  characteristic. 

"According  to  Stahl,  fever,  considered 
abstractedly,  consists  in  a  modification  of 
the  course  of  the  blood,  especially  in  an 
acceleration,  and  a  certain  abnormal  di- 
rection of  the  circulation.  Boerhaave,  in 
the  same  manner,  indicates  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  as  the  most  constant  pheno- 
menon of  fever ;  the  one  which  denotes  its 
invasion,  and  which  ceases  only  with  it 
Quesnay  and  Dehaen  adopt  a  similar  defi- 
nition. Piquer  has  remarked,  and  very 
justly,  that,  for  the  physician  to  detect  the 
presence  of  fever,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  be  acquainted  with  its  essence  or 
its  mechanism.  Embracing  with  his  fin- 
gers the  wrist  of  his  patient,  and  compress- 
ing lightly  the  radial  artery,  he  thus  per- 
ceives, at  the  same  time,  the  heat  of  the 
skin  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  He 
is  at  once  enlightened,  and  enabled  to  de- 
cide upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever. 

"The  physician  would  nevertheless  be 
led  into  error,  were  he  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  the  skin 
hot  to  conclude  that  fever  is  present  An 
individual  may  have  experienced  a  violent 
emotion,  or  some  other  powerful  excite- 
ment; he  may  have  partaken  freely  of 
stimulating  food,  or  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
which,  particularly  if  he  be  young  and  of 
an  excitable  temperament,  would  be  suflR- 
cient  to  cause  an  acceleration  of  pulse,  and 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  labor- 
ing under  fever,  when  in  fact  he  had  not 
passed  from  a  physiological  state.  There 
are  also  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  that 


produce  frequency  and  irregularity  of  pulse 
without  the  actual  presence  of  fever;  in 
such  cases,  however,  the  presence  of  other 
symptoms  would  reveal  the  existence  of 
the  serious  lesion  by  which  the  disturbance 
of  the  circulation  is  produced. 

"With  these  and  some  other  somewhat 
similar  exceptions,  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 
frequency  of  pulse  may  be  received  as  the 
most  certain  sign  of  fever. 

"We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that 
an  idea  so  precise  and  simple  as  this  has 
been  generally  adopted.  Stoll  says  that 
in  fever  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  pulse, 
and  a  lesion  of  one  or  several  functions. 
The  expression  alteration  is  an  extremely 
vague  one.  Selle  is  still  more  indefinite. 
According  to  him,  fever  is  a  disease,  vari- 
able in  its  course  and  duration,  and  accom- 
panied by  heat,  cold,  and  a  pulse  some- 
times more  frequent,  at  others  slower  than 
during  the  ordinary  state  of  health.  After- 
ward, however,  he  is  more  precise,  wlien 
he  pronounces  fever  to  conHst  in  variations 
of  temperature,  frequency  of  pulse,  spasm 
of  the  heart,  and  acceleration  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 

"Grimaud  objects  to  the  definition  of 
Boerhaave,  because  the  determinate  char- 
acter of  fever  laid  down  by  the  latter  is  of- 
ten absent  Thus  Galen,  Sarcona,  and 
Worlliofl^describe  fevers  m  which  the  pulse 
was  slow.  Grimaud,  however,  dis^tin- 
guishes  frequency  of  pules — that  is,  the 
number  of  pulsations  in  a  given  time — 
from  celerity  or  quickness,  which  relates 
to  each  separate  pulsation,  which  may  be 
completed  in  a  variable  period  of  time. 
Thus  the  pulse  in  fever  may  be  quick  but 
not  frequent  Fordyce  and  Boissean  con> 
sider  it  inaccurate  to  assume  acceleration 
of  pulse  as  the  pathognomonic  sign  of 
fever,  inasmuch  as  it  is  observed  in  dis- 
eases that  are  non-felrile,  and  is  some- 
times absent  in  genuine  fevers. 

"All  this  discrepancy  of  opinion  results 
from  the  fact  that  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions, certain  groups  of  symptoms,  have 
been  classed  with  fevers,  although  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Thus,  hydrophobia  is 
ranked  with  the  fevers  hy  Selle,  while  it 
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actually  belongs  to  the  nearoses.  The 
acute  ataxic  condition  has  been  assim- 
ilated with  the  nervous  fevers,  although 
frequently  unattended  throughout  with 
fever.  Certain  apyretic  periodical  affec- 
tions have  been  ranked  with  intermittent 
fevers,  under  the  denomination  of  febres 
larvatcs;  it  being  supposed  that  in  these 
fever  was  actually  present,  but  at  the  same 
time  veiled  or  masked,  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
tected exteriorly.  Let  us,  however,  aim  at 
something  more  definite.  When  the  pulse 
is  normal  in  respect  to  frequency,  is  there 
fever?  Do  there  exist  fevers  without  fever? 
Is  fever  one  of  those  mysterious  beings 
which  are  sometimes  apparent,  and  at 
other  times,  though  present,  invisible?  To 
have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition,  is  to 
create  the  purest  ontology.  How  loudly 
would  the  partizans  of  the  physiological 
and  organic  doctrines  exclaim,  and  very 
justly  too,  against  it 

^'  Let  us  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  doubt- 
ful conceptions  The  practttioner  has  need 
of  a  precise  formula,  of  a  definition  eicact 
and  well  understood,  of  a  definition  clear 
and  recognizable.  For  him  there  is  fever 
whenever  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  modified, 
and  especially  when  it  is  augmented ;  and 
when  the  pulse  is  evidently  more  frequent 
than  in  the  physiological  condition.  To 
these  characteristics  others  are  adde<3,  as 
thirst,  spontaneous  lassitude,  etc. 

'*What  do  this  acceleration  of  pulse,  and 
this  increase  of  heat,  which  constitute  the 
characteristics  of  the  febrile  condition,  de- 
note? With  what  form  of  organic  or 
functional  lesion  are  they  connected? 
Thy  result,  evidently,  from  an  augmenta- 
tion of  action  in  the  heart  and  blood-ves- 
sels; from  the  disturbance  and  stimulation 
of  the  organs  of  the  circulation.  This  has 
been  correctly  remarked  by  many  authora 
According  to  Quesnay,  fever  consists  radi 
cally  in  the  excess  of  action  in  the  arteriea 
Stoll  expresses  himself  thus,  in  his  seventh 
aphorism:  *The  phenomena  of  fever  are 
deducible  from  the  irritability  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  augmented  and  excited  by 
some  stimulation.'  Lndwig  speaks  in 
these  terms :  ^Circulatio  sangninis  et  humo- 


rum  aucta  febris  dicitur.  Febrium  indoles 
et  vis  in  circulo  sanguinis  cemitur.'  Wede- 
kind,  of  Mayence,  and  his  pupil,  Ilerzig, 
define  fever  ^disease  of  the  entire  system, 
resulting  from  an  abnormal  activity  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  excited  and  main- 
tained by  an  internal  cause.'  Benjamin 
Rush  places  its  seat  in  the  blood-vessels, 
and  defines  it  to  be  an  anomalous  action 
or  a  convulsion  of  these  vessels.  Holando 
refers  its  production  to  cardiac  excitement. 

"Thus,  according  to  numerous  observers, 
fever  is  an  affection  of  the  circulatory  ap- 
paratus. It  is  the  augmentation  of  action, 
the  general  excitation  or  hypersthenia  of 
the  vascular  element  To  this  idea,  de- 
duced from  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  fever,  there  have  been  joined 
considerations  of  a  more  recondite  charac- 
ter. Thus,  fever,  or  the  excitation  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus,  is  viewed  as  a  reac- 
tion provoked  by  some  agent  which  dis- 
turbs the  vital  harmony.  1 1  is,  says  Fages, 
the  result  of  the  reactive  efforts  of  nature 
against  the  impression  of  a  morbific  muse. 
According  to  the  physicians  of  tlie  school 
ofanamisis  and  naturists^  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purification  that  fever  establishes 
itself;  hence  they  give,  as  its  etymology, 
the  Latin  word /e^rvare,  to  cleanse,  to  pu- 
rify. The  perspirations,  the  different  evac- 
uations by  which  the  accessions  of  fever 
are  terminated,  have  given  an  appearance 
of  truth  to  diis  opinion. 

"The  febrile  reaction,  with  tlie  conserva- 
tive and  critical  efforts  which  it  induces, 
demonstrate,  according  to  Stahl,  the  intel- 
ligence of  nature,  the  autocracy  of  the  sou], 
while,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Cayol,  it  con- 
stitutes even  a  function. 

"After  all,  however,  fever  is  in  truth 
nothing  more  than  a  morbid  condition. 
However  advantageous  may  be,  in  some 
instances,  its  results,  it  commences  invari- 
ably by  a  serious  derangement  of  the  or- 
ganism, a  general  disturbance  of  its  func- 
tions. This  perturbation  has  not  always 
a  beneficial  end,  a  favorable  result  Too 
often  it  destroys  the  strength  and  exhausts 
completely,  in  fruitless  agitations,  the  re- 
sources of  the  organism." 
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The  second  section  we  shall  translate  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  distinction  of  fever 
into  essential  und  symptomatic. 

"We  conclude,  then,  from  what  precedes, 
that  fever  consists  in  a  more  or  less  intense 
excitation  of  the  circulatory  apparatua 
In  all  cases  in  which  we  cannot  discover 
any  serious  lesion  in  any  organ  beyond 
that  apparatus,  the  effective  disease— that 
is,  the  fever — ^must  be  essential  or  idio- 
pathic. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize 
in  any  part  of  the  organism  any  lesion,  un- 
der the  influence  of  which  the  fever  has 
originated,  we  should  then  consider  it  as 
symptomatic  or  secondary. 

*ThiB  distinction,  presented  thus  gene- 
rally, appears  clear  and  evident,  but,  in  its 
application,  there  occur  some  difficulties. 

"Galen  saw  in  fever,  sometimes  the  re- 
sult of  an  alteration  of  the  humors,  some- 
times the  result  of  an  inflammation.  Bail- 
lou  separated,  distinctly,  essential  from 
symptomatic  fevers.  Guittierez  discusses 
this  question :  ^Sit  no  accipienda  febris  di- 
visio  in  morbum  et  stpnptcmaf*  and  resolves 
it  affirmatively,  in  employing  all  the  syllo- 
gistic formula  so  much  in  vogue  during 
his  time.  Until  Pinel,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  this  distinction  of  fevers,  which  was 
regarded  as  scholastic  Selle  embraced  in 
the  class  pyrexia  the  most  part  of  the  acute 
phlegmasia,  the  exanthemata,  many  or- 
ganic lesions,  and  even  some  of  the  neuro- 
ses. Our  celebrated  nosographer,  to  avoid 
this  confusion,  banishes  from  the  domain 
of  pyretologia  all  those  diseases  alien  to  it, 
and  lays  down  the  principle  that  essential 
or  primitive  fever  may  present  itself  under 
certain  determmate  forms,  and  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  organ  principally  affected.  Re- 
jecting the  idea  of  a  simple  feirer,  he  refers 
inflammatory  or  agiotenic  fever  to  the 
bloodvessels;  bilious  or  meningo-gastric 
fever,  to  an  affection  of  the  stomach ;  the 
mucous  or  adeno-meningic,  to  the  alimen- 
tary mucous  membrane;  the  adynamic 
fever,  to  the  musculur  system ;  the  ataxic 
fever  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  adeno- 

nervous  to  the  glands  and  the  organs  of 
innervation. 

"The  greater  part  of  these  denomina- 


tions, and  the  various  local  seals  of  fever 
indicated  by  them,  led  Pinel,  without  his 
intending  to  do  so,  to  rank  fever  not  as  an 
essential  disease,  but  as  a  morbid  condition 
dependent  upon  a  lesion  of  different  parta 
of  the  organism.  In  following  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  the  author  of  the  Aoso- 
graphie  phUosophique^  we  are  led  to  a  conv- 
plete  overthrow  of  his  doctrine.  It  was, 
in  fact,  early  opposed.  Cortambert  opposed 
the  denomination  of  essential  fever.  CaflSn 
rejected  such  fevers,  and  referred  them  all 
to  a  local  affection.  Bravet  followed,  by 
an  analysis  of  each  special  order  of  feverti, 
and  showing  their  particular  localization. 
Parkinson  goes  still  further;  he  would 
erase  from  nosology  the  very  term  fever, 
as  never  expressing  any  thing  beyond  a 
symptom.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1804, 
Prost  had  collected  a  great  numder  of  clin- 
ical and  necroscopic  observations,  which 
prove  the  direct  relation  of  the  different 
orders  of  fever,  and  especially  of  the  ataxic 
fevers,  with  divers  phlegmasia.  *  Hence, 
when  Broussais  came  to  aim  the  final  blow 
that  was  to  overthrow  the  pyretological 
system  of  Pinel,  the  medical  mind  was 
prepared  for  such  revolution ;  it  neverthe- 
less required  an  athlete,  like  the  professor 
of  Val-de-grace,  to  triumph  over  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  looked  upon  as  invulnera- 
ble. But  it  is  not  alone  the  partizans  of 
Broussais  who  have  opposed  the  essential 
character  of  fever.  Fages,  a  learned  dis- 
ciple of  the  schoo!  of  Montpellier,  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  simple,  essential  fever.  He 
denied  that  character  to  the  fevers  denom- 
inated inflammatory,  bilious,  and  mucous, 
because  that  the  inflammatory,  bilious, 
and  mucous  conditions  may  exist  without 
fever.  According  to  him,  fever  is  merely 
a  symptom,  a  reaction,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, form  the  distinctive  character  of  a 
class  of  diseases.  In  our  day,  similar  opin- 
ions are  professed  by  the  celebrated  Schoen- 
lin,  of  Berlin.  He  sees  in  fever  nothing 
but  a  reaction — the  participation  of  the 
economy  in  the  disorder  of  an  organ.  It 
is  not  the  disease,  but  only  its  shadow. 

"This  opinion  is  certainly  an  exaggera- 
*  tion.    Fever  constitutes  often  that  which  is 
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the  most  efisential  or  the  moet  important 
in  a  disease.  This  must  be  admitted  when, 
upon  the  most  rigorous  analysis,  no  actual 
disturbance  can  be  discovered  excepting  in 
the  circulatory  apparatus;  when  this  trou- 
ble is  due  to  genera]  influences,  which  have 
modified  the  entire  organism,  without  pro- 
ducing any  local  lesion ;  finally,  when,  on 
opening  the  body  after  deatii,  we  di^over 
4)0  trace  of  an  alteration  caj)able  of  explain- 
ing the  fatal  termination  of  the  case,  of 
which  Chomel  has  furnished  examples. 

'Toquier  and  Lerminier,  reporting  to 
the  Society  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  on  a 
memoir  presented,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, by  M.  Chomel,  endeavor  to  determine 
in  what  the  essentiality  of  fever  consists. 
I  quote  their  words,  which  appear  to  me 
to  express  views  that  are  perfectly  just 

**  'The  alteration  of  the  animal  heat  and 
of  the  circulation  is  the  result  of  an  irrita- 
tion experienced  by  the  vascular  system. 
Whether  this  irritation  is  confined  solely 
to  that  system,  or  takes  its  source  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  it  will  not  be  less  essen- 
tial, so  long  as  it  is  not  produced  or  kept 
up  by  an  anterior  or  concomitant  affection 
alien  to  the  vascular  system.'  These  skil- 
fai  practitioners  add  this  reflection:  *If 
loss  of  appetite,  some  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  a  slight  redness  of  the  tongue 
suffice  to  indicate  the  presence  of  gastro- 
enteritis, redness  of  the  face,  a  sense  of 
weight  in  the  head,  and  cephalagia,  should, 
in  like  manner,  lead  us  to  infer  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  its  meninges ;  and 
yet  all  these  symptoms  may  quickly  disap- 
pear, %nd  in  every  case  much  more  readily 
than  would  be  the  case  were  they  depen- 
dent upon  actual  inflammation.' 

"But  fever  often  accompanies  various 
local  lesions — ^are  the  latter,  in  such  cases, 
to  be  viewed  as  causes  or  effects? 

**M.  Camille  Leroy  has  remarked,  1st, 
that  the  general  phenomena  most  often 
Are  the  first  observed,  while  the  local  affec- 
tion does  not  manifest  itself  until  subse- 
quently. ,2d.  That  the  causes  act  upon 
#lie  entire  nervous  system,  the  whole  cir- 
culatory apparatus;  that  they  make  their 
first  impression  upon  the  organic  centers, 


upon  the  very  sources  of  life,  and  do  not 
give  rise,  but  subsequently,  to  congestions 
and  fluxions,  which  are  the  consequences, 
and  not  the  motors  of  the  febrile  move- 
ment I  fear  that  by  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing we  shall  be  led  too  far.  Do  we  not 
every  day  see  pneumonia,  or  some  other 
serious  and  incontestable  inflammation 
preceded  by  prodroma  and  intense  fever? 
The  local  phenomena  do  not  present  them- 
selves with  energy  until  at  the  end  of  some 
days.  Should  wc,  therefore,  regard  the 
local  inflammation  as  the  consequence  of 
the  febrile  movement  ?  It  is  from  such  a 
view  of  the  subject  that  the  acute  exan- 
themata have  been  brought  back  among 
the  essential  fevers,  and  in  this  I  believe 
that  we  have  made  a  retrograde  step. 

"To  avoid  all  confusion,  we  shall  consid- 
er as  essential  fevers  such  only  as  present 
beyond  the  circulatory  apparatus,  phenom- 
ena that  are  of  little  import,  variable,  mo- 
bile, and  of  themselves  incapable  of  exci- 
ting a  reaction ;  but  we  shall  refuse  the 
title  of  essential  to  a  fever  from  the  period 
when  there  occur  specific  lesions,  which 
exercise  an  incontestable  influence  upon 
the  march  of  the  disease.  Should  the  fe- 
ver, even  when  it  originates  in  a  determi- 
nate and  perfectly  recognizable  local  cause, 
be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  little  value? 
No  practitioner  will  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Take,  for  example,  the  most  simple 
case,  that  of  a  wound,  or  of  a  fracture,  by 
which  fever  may  be  excited,  does  this  lat- 
ter, when  it  occurs,  merit  no  attention? 
Does  it  not  become,  by  its  intensity  or  its 
particular  progress,  an  important  basis  of 
indication  ?  When  convulsions  or  tetanus 
occur  as  the  result  of  a  traumatic  injury, 
are  these  formidable  accidents,  because 
produced  by  a  local  cause,  to  be  overlook- 
ed, neglected  as  mere  secondary  phenom- 
ena? If  in  a  case  of  tetanus  or  convul- 
sions, the  nervous  system  is  disturbed,  may 
not  the  circulatory  apparatus  be  excited 
when  fever  is  produced?  Does  not  the 
one  morbid  condition  demand  attention 
equally  with  the  other  ? 

"From  the  various  considerations  that 
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have  been  presented,  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  are  to  be  deduced : 

"1.  That  the  distinction  of  fevers  into 
essential  and  symptomatic,  at  every  period, 
heretofore  admitted,  should  be  retained. 

''2.  That  the  domain  of  the  essential  fe- 
vers has  been  too  much  extended,  but  that 
it  w^uld  also  be  wrong  to  restrict  it  within 
too  narrow  limits,  or  to  efface  it  from  the 
nosological  chart 

^'3.  That  its  true  limits  should  be  deter- 
mined by  observation. 

*'4.  That  the  iever  which  presents  itself 
only  as  a  symptom,  should,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  an  indication  of  the  active  part  taken 
by  the  circulatory  apparatus  in  the  local 
disease. 

"Desirous  of  simplifying  the  subject  in 
question,  I  shall  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  succeeding  consideration  of  fe- 
vers, all  that  relates  to  symptomatic  fevers. 
The  latter  present,  in  effect,  independently 
of  the  phenomena  strictly  febrile,  those 
which  appertain  to  the  local  affection  of 
which  it  is  the  coincidence  or  effect  Hence 
in  respect  to  them,  it  is  easy  for  a  confusion 
to  arise  that* shall  impede  the  precise  de- 
termination of  the  proper  causes  and  at- 
tributes of  fever  properly  speaking.  The 
essential  fevers  should  be  studied  apart 
from  all  others,  for  they  may  exist  alone, 
as  can  easily  be  proved.  They  may,  also, 
co-exist  with  other  diseases  of  which  they 
are  independent,  but  upon  which  they  ex- 
ert an  influence,  A  fever  may,  also,  sur- 
vive the  local  lesion  that  has  given  it  birth, 
and  take  then  the  character  of  an  essential 
disease."— ^m.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences. 


WEARING    FLANNEL. 

Put  it  on  at  once,  this  first  week  of  No- 
vember, a  good,  substantial,  old-fashioned, 
home-made,  loose,  red  woollen  flannel 
shirt,  and  do  not  lay  it  aside  for  a  thinner 
article,  at  least  until  the  first  day  of  *May, 
even  in  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans.  We 
advise  the  red,  because  it  does  not  full  up. 


thicken,  and  become  leathery  by  wearing. 

Wear  it  only  in  the  day-time,  unless  jou 
are  very  much  of  an  invalid ;  then  change 
it  for  a  similar  one  to  sleep  in — ^letting  the 
two  hang  alternately  on  a  chair  to  dry  in  a 
warm  dry  room. 

If  leaving  it  off  at  night  gives  you  a 
cold,  never  mind  it;  persevere  until  you 
take  no  more  cold  by  the  omission.  No 
one  ceases  to  wear  shoes  because  they 
caused  corns :  it  is  the  proper  use  of  things 
which  makes  them  innocuous.  The  lees 
you  wear  at  night,  the  more  good  will  your 
clothing  do  you  in  the  day-time.  Those 
who  wear  a  great  deal  of  clothing  at  night, 
must  wear  that  much  more  in  the  day,  or 
they  will  feel  chilly  all  the  time;  and  our 
own  observation  teaches  us,  that  the  peo- 
ple who  muflle  up  most  are  the  nioet  to 
complain  of  taking  cold. 

But  why  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  in 
preference  to  silk  or  cotton  ? 

Because  it  is  warmer;  it  conveys  heat 
away  from  the  body  less  rapidly ;  does  it 
so  slowly,  that  it  is  called  a  non-conductor; 
it  feels  less  cold  when  we  touch  it  to  the 
skin  than  silk  or  cotton. 

If  the  three  are  wetted,  the  flannel  feels 
less  cold  at  the  first  touch,  and  gets  warm 
sooner  than  silk  or  cotton,  and  does  not 
cling  to  the  skin  when  damp,  as  much  as 
thev  do.  We  know  what  a  shock  of  cold- 
ness  is  imparted  to  the  skin  when,  after 
exercise  and  perspiration,  an  Irish  linnen 
shirt  worn  next  the  skin  is  brought  in  con- 
tact, by  a  change  of  position,  with  a  part 
of  the  skin  which  it  did  not  touch  a  mo- 
ment before— often  sending  a  shivering 
chill  through  the  whole  system. 

A  goo  J  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  silk  being  best  on  account  of  its 
electrical  agencies;  but  all  that  is  guess- 
work. We  are  mere  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  when  we  talk  about  that  subtle  agent; 
and  until  we  know  more  of  it,  it  is  the 

greater  wisdom  to  be  guided  by  our  sensa- 
tions. 

Another  reason  why  woollen  flannel  is 

better  is,  that  while  cotton  and  silk  absorb 

the  perspiration,  and  is  equally  saturated 

with  it,  a  woollen  garment  conveys   th«^ 
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moisture  to  its  outoide,  where  the  micro- 
scope or  a  very  good  eye,  will  see  the  water 
standing  in  innumerable  drops.  This  is 
shown  any  hour,  by  covering  a  profusely 
sweating  horse  with  a  blanket,  and  let  him 
stand  still.  In  a  short  time  the  hair  and 
inner  surface  of  the  blanket  will  l)e  dry, 
while  the  moisture  will  be  felt  on  the  out- 
aide.  If  we  would  be  wise,  we  must  use 
our  senses,  and  observe  for  ourselves. 

Some  persons  prefer  white  flannel,  which 
may  be  prevented  from  fulling  up,  if  first 
well  washed  in  pretty  warm  soap-suds, 
then  rinsed  in  one  water  as  hot  as  can  well 
be  borne  by  the  hand.  Afler  being  once 
made,  a  woollen  white  flannel  shirt  should 
never  be  put  in  cold  water,  but  always 
washed  as  above,  not  by  putting  soap  on 
it,  but  by  washing  it  in  soap  suds,  not  very 
hot. — Hallos  Journal  of  Healthy  November, 


F(ETUS  IN  THE  ABDOMEN  OF  A 

BOY 


We  are  presented  with  a  very  curious  re- 
port made  to  the  medical  society  of  Paris, 
by  M.  Dupuytren  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  Mess.  Cuvier,  Leroy, 
Baudelocque,  and  Jadelot,  appointed  to  ex- 
amine a  phenomenon  which,  by  its-  singu- 
larity, had  excited,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
curiosity  of  physiologists,  and  the  attention 
even  of  the  ministerChaptal^''a  foetus  found 
in  the  belly  of  a  young  man  of  14." 

In  such  cases,  which  are  so  contrary  to 
ordinary  experience,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
philosopher,  on  the  one  hand,  to  admit  no 
more  than  what  is  rigorously  proved,  and, 
on  the  other,  not  rashly  to  circumscribe 
the  powers  of  nature.  Such  appears  to 
liave  been  the  disposition  under  which  the 
following  history  and  reflections  were  drawn 
out  by  thecommittee  of  the  medical  society. 

^'Amidee  Bissieu,  in  whose  body  the  foDtu(> 
was  found,  had  complained,  from  tlie  time 
he  could  make  himself  understood,  of  a 
pain  in  the  leftside,  which  was,  at  a  very 
early  period,  enlarged  into  the  form  of  a 
tumor.     These  symptoms  continued,  with- 


out materially  affecting  the  health  of  the 
child,  till  be  had  attained  his  13th  year, 
when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  fever. 
From  that  moment  the  tumor  became  very 
large  and  painful;  and,  afler  some  days, 
his  stools  were  observed  to  Ite  fo&tid  and 
puriform.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
from  this  attack,  he  plainly  labored  ynder 
a  sort  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Short- 
ly afterward  he  passed  by  stool  a  ball  of 

hairs,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  more  he 
died." 

"The  body  being  opened  by  Mess.  Gne- 
rin  and  Bertin,  tht're  was  found  in  a  sac 
attached  to  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and 
communicating  with  it,  some  balls  of  hair, 
and  an  organized  mass,  resembling,  in 
many  points,  a  human  fcetus.  The  con- 
nection between  the  habitual  indisposition 
of  Bissieu  and  his  disease  is  obvious,  as 
well  as  that  between  the  disease  and  the 
appearances  by  dissection.  This  first  point 
being  ascertained  by  authentic  documents, 
it  became  of  the  highest  importance  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  organized  mass, 
and  the  situation  in  which  it  had  been 
formed.  Now,  the  inspection  ol  the  parts, 
sent  to  the  society  by  M.  Blanche,  surgeon 
at  Houen,  clearly  demonstrates  that  it  was 
contained  in  a  cyst  situated  in  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  near  the  intestinnm  colon, 
and  without  the  canal  of  the  primae  viee. 
The  cyst,  indeed,  communicated  with  the 
intestine;  but  tlie  communication  was  re- 
cent, and,  in  some  measure  accidental ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  separation  between 
the  two  cavities  were  still  evident" 

"The  true  position  of  the  organized  mass 
being  determined,  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
termine its  nature.  We  found,  in  its  form, 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  hu- 
man fietus,  but  we  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  many  particular  dispositions, 
some  of  which  appeared  to  belong  to  vices 
of  conformation,  and  others  to  derange- 
ments successively  produced  by  time,  and 
by  its  retention  in  the  mesocolon." 

"There  appeared  a  sure  method  of  de- 
termining the  true  character  of  this  pro- 
duction. It  is  evident,  that  if  it  possessed 
a  system  of  organs  independent  of  those 
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of  the  body  to  which  it  waa  attachod,  it 
should  be  considered  as  an  individuaf;  on 
the  contrary,  if  nothing  could  b.e  discover- 
ed but  a  continuous  organization,  it  should 
be  referred,  whatever  might  be  its  exter- 
nal form,  to  the  class  of  tumors  which 
originate  in  every  part  of  organized  bodies, 
and  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  phenomenon. 
The  dissection  of  this  mass,  performed 
with  extraordinary  care,  discovered  traces 
of  some  of  the-organs  of  sense;  a  brain, 
a  spinal  marrow,  and  large  nerves;  mus- 
cles degenerated  into  a  kind  of  fibrous 
matter;  a  skeleton  composed  of  a  spine,  a 
head,  a  pelvis,  and  the  rudiments  of  the 
limbs ;  lastly  an  umbilical  cord,  very  short, 
and  inserted  into  the  mesocolon  without 
the  intestinal  cavity ;  an  artery  and  a  vein 
ramified  at  both  extremities,  that  belong- 
ing to  the  foetus,  and  that  belonging  to  the 
individual  in  whom  it  was  found.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  preceding  organs  certainly 
demonstrates  the  individuality  of  this  or- 
ganized mass,  although  it  was  otherwise 
deprived  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  respi- 
ration, of  urine,  and  of  generation :  the 
absence  of  a  great  many  organs  necessary 
to  life  ought  only  to  make  us  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  monstrous  foetuses  destined  to 
peribh  at  the  moment  of  their  birth.'* 

"The  existence  of  an  organized  mass  in 
the  mesocolon  being  ascertained,  its  anal- 
ogy with  the  human  foetus  being  deter- 
mined, it  still  remained  for  us  to  inquire 
how  long  it  had  been  there,  how  formed 
in  the  bodyof  another  individual,  and  how 
it  had  existed  there?" 

"This  foetus  being  found  without  the  ali 
mentary  canal,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  young 
Bissieu  after  birth;  which  destroys  the 
greater  number  of  the  liypotheses  which 
have  been  imagined  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon. The  sex  of  Bissieu,  perfectly 
ascertained  by  Messrs.  Delzcuse  and  Bro- 
nard,  by  order  of  the  prefect  of  the  Eure, 
precludes,  besides,  all  idea  of  fecundation; 
nor  could  he  be  self-impregnated,  since  he 
was  provided  with  male  organs  only,  with- 
out the  smallest  trace  of  those  of  the  otli- 
er  sex. 


**The  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
report  lead  naturally  to  very  different  no- 
tions ;  the  indisposition  to  which  Bittien 
had  been  subject  from  childhood ;  the  na- 
ture of  the  symptoms  of  this  indisposition ; 
those  also  of  the  disease  which  immedi- 
ately  succeeded  it,  and  the  appearances 
discovered  on  dissection,  are  so  allied,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  between 
them  a  necessary  dependence,  and  conclu- 
ding that  this  unfortunate  young  man  had 
been  born  with  the  cause  oi^^  the  disease 
which  cut  him  off  at  the  end  of  14  years. 

"Many  other  facts  conspire  to  prove  the 
long  existence  of  the  foetus  in  the  body  of 
the  young  Bissieu.  Such  are  the  size  of 
its  teeth,  the  fibrous  degeneration  of  ita 
muscles,  the  induration  of  the  brain,  the 
abrasion  of  the  skin  in  a  great  many 
points,  the  caries  of  several  bones,  the  an- 
chylosis of  others,  the  ossification  of  the 
cyst,  &Cj  &c. ;  changes  which  require  a 
very  long  time.  But,  admitting  that  this 
foetus  was  coeval  with  the  individual  to 
whom  it  was  attached,  there  still  remains, 
for  those  who  would  explain  every  thing, 
a  great  difiSculty  to  surmount,  its  situation 
in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  curious 
facts  exposed  in  this  report  are  certainly 
the  most  important  part  of  it,  and  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  independent  of  any  expla^ 
nation  which  mav  be  offered :  it  necesaari- 
ly,  however,  became  an  object  to  seek,  in 
the  facts,  an  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non. Not  unfrequently  we  meet  with 
twins  connected  by  the  back,  by  the  belly, 
by  the  head,  or  by  several  other  parts.  A 
certain  degree  of  compression  excited  by 
the  organs  of  the  mother  on  the  very  ten- 
der embrions  at  the  time  of  conception,  or 
soon  after,  may  occasion  these  monstrosi- 
ties. In  other  cases,  not  less  frequent,  the 
twins  are  so  identified  that  several  organs 
wanting  to  each  are  replaced  by  organs 
common  to  both.  In  the  former  case,  tlie 
monstrosity  is  owing  to  a  cause  purely 
mechanical,  and  in  the  latter,  to  a  radical 
vice  in  the  organization  of  the  germs.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  causes,  we  niuet  ne- 
cessarily have  recourse  for  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  which  forms  the  sub- 
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ject  of  report  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Bissieu, 
either  one  of  two  separate  germs  had  pen- 
etrated the  other  in  consequence  of  some 
mechanical  action,  or  by  some  primitive 
disposition,  of  which  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  account,  as  of  every  thing 
else  connected  with  generation ;  they  have 
always  existed  in  the  same  way  in  which 
they  were  afterwards  observed. 

"One  of  these  explanations  being  admit- 
ted, the  existence  of  a  foetus  in  the  abdo- 
men of  another  individual  is  no  longer  so 
very  surprising,  and  the  sex  of  that,  who 
has  so  long  performed  the  function  of  mo- 
ther, becomes  nearly  indifferent  This  foe- 
tus may  be  compared  to  the  fruits  of  extra 
uterine  conceptions.  In  fact,  to  whatever 
part  of  the  abdomen  the  fecundated  germs 
attach  themselves,  their  mode  of  nutrition 
is  the  same :  in  every  situation  they  absorl) 
their  nourishment  by  their  own  vessels; 
they  grow  till  the  term  marked  by  nature 
for  their  expulsion;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
expelled  when  this  term  arrives,  they  pu- 
trefy, are  converted  into  fnt,  shrivel,  ossify, 
or  they  grow  till,  by  irritation  of  the  neigh- 
boring parts,  an  abscess  is  formed,  through 
which  they  may  be  expelled.  This,  in 
some  measure,  had  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
sent example;  the  sides  of  the  cyst  enclo- 
sing the  foetus,  as  in  other  cases  of  extra 
uterine  gestation,  had  inflamed;  the  in- 
flammation had  extended  to  the  intestine; 
the  partition  which  separated  the  two  cav- 
ities had  been  destroyed;  a  communica- 
tion had  been  formed  between  the  cyst  and 
the  colon ;  pus  and  hair  had  been  passed 
by  stool;  and  a  complicated  phthisis  had 

finally  put  a  period  to  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings. 

"  Had  the  foetus  been  placed  nearer  the 
surface,  the  cyst  would  not  have  opened 
into  the  intestine,  and  this  phenomenon, 
without  any  change  in  its  nature,  would 
have  appeared  less  extraordinary. 

**This  foetus  must  hare  been  nourished 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  individual, 
who  may  be  considered  as  its  brother;  the 
preservation  of  its  body  from  putrefaction, 
and  the  ciiculation  of  blood  through  its 
organs,  leave  not  a  doubt  as  to  this  point 


The  W4int  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  of  res* 
piration,  generation,  etc.,  form  no  objec- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  foetus,  since  these  or« 
gans,  simply  nourished  in  ordinary  footuses, 
do  not'  evert  their  functions  till  after  birth. 
But  the  life  of  this  foetus  consisted  neces- 
sarily of  a  small  number  of  functions,  on 
account  of  its  particular  structure;  the  or- 
gans of  circulation  alone  performed  all 
that  was  necessarv  to  the  life  of  the  other 
parts.  They  received  and '  returned  the 
blood  from  the  mesocolon  to  the  foetus, 
and  from  the  foetus  to  the  mesocolon.—- 
Edinhurg  Med,  Journal. 


THE   MEDICAL   MAN    ALWAYS   A 

STUDENT. 


BY  WIXSLOW  FORBES,  M.  D. 


Too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  edu- 
cation which  is  received  at  the  schools, 
and  too  little  on  our  own  exertions.  We 
are  apt  to  fancy  our  education  complete, 
when  we  have  obtained  from  the  legally 
constituted  tribunals  a  license  to  exercise 
our  profession ;  when,  in  fact,  we  only  just 
then  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 
We  ought  never  to  cease  being  students. 
We  acquire,  by  attending  lectures  and 
hospital  practice,  only  tlie  elements  of 
knowledge;  the  superstructure  must  be 
raised  by  our  own  unassisted  exertions. 
No  greatness,  eminence  or  success  need  be 
expected  by  those  who  have  not  the  reso- 
lution to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  to  work  as  if  their  very  existence  de- 
pended upon  what  they  acconipliKhed. 
There  are  few  difficulties  which  hold  out 
against  real  attacks;  they  fly  like  the  visi- 
ble horizon,  before  those  who  advance. 
A  passionate  desire,  and  an  unwearied 
will,  can  perform  impossibilities,  or  what 
seem  to  be  such  to  the  cold  and  feeble. 
If  wr  but  go  on,  some  unseen  path  will 
open  among  the  hills.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by  the  appa- 
rent disproportion  between  the  results  of 
single  eflbrts,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered.   Noth ing  good 
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or  great  is  to  be  obtained  without  courage 
and  industry;  but  courage  and  industry 
must  have  sunk  in  despair,  and  the  world 
must  have  remained  unomamented  and 
unimproved,  if  men  had  nicely  compared 
the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of  the  chisel 
with  the  pyramid  to  be  raised,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle impression  of  the  spade  with  the  moun- 
tain to  be  leveled.  An  Italian  sonnet 
justly  and  elegantly  compares  procrastina- 
tion to  the  folly  of  a  traveler,  who  pursues 
a  brook  till  it  widens  into  a  river,  and  is 
lost  in  the  sea.  The  toils  as  well  as  the 
risks  of  an  active  life  are  commonly  over- 
rated, so  much  may  be  done  by  the  dili- 
gent use  of  ordinary  opportunities;  but 
they  must  not  be  always  waited  for.  We 
must  not  only  strike  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot,  but  strike  it  till  "it  be  made  hot." 
Hershel,  the  great  astronomer,  declares 
that  ninety  or  one  hundred  hours,  clear 
enough  for  observation,  cannot  be  called 
an  unproductive  year. 

We  would  not  wish  to  undervalue  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  others,  or  lead 
the  student  to  suppose  that  lectures  and 
hospital  practice  are  undeserving  of  hi* 
attention.  He  will  find  himself  sadlv  mis- 
taken  if  he  entertains  and  acts  upon  such 
a  notion.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  importance  of  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  anatomy,  which  is  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. Read  the  history  of  our  greatest 
and  brightest  ornaments,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  owed  their  fame  and 
success  to  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge is  that  derived  from  our  own  reflec- 
tion on  what  we  have  read  and  seen. 
"That  man  thinks  for  himself,"  said  Lava- 
ter,  when  gazing  on  the  portrait  of  John 
Hunter.  Knowledge  does  not  come  by 
intuition.  The  idea  of  a  Cooper,  a  Brodie 
or  a  Liston  being  born  natural  operators 
and  surgeons  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 
The  eminence  which  these  men  have  ob- 
tained was  the  result  of  hard  study  and 
discipline.  If  ever  there  was  an  inspired 
poet,  it  was  Milton,  who   pours  out  his 


prayers  "to  that  eternal  Spirit,  that  can  en> 
rich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and 
sends  out  his  cherubim  with  the  halloweii 
fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  Yet  the  im- 
mortal Milton  boasts  not  of  inspiration ;  he 
prepared  himself  with  diligence  and  medi- 
tation many  years  before  his  great  poem 
was  published  to  the  word.  He  says,  "I 
hope,  by  labor  and  intense  study,  which  I 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  I  may 
have  something  so  written  to  after  time::, 
as  they  should  not  willingly  let  die." 


ANECDOTE    OF    RICORD. 


The  following  anecdote  is  told  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Times,  and  is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

A  friend  told  me  a  day  or  two  ngo  a 
good  anecdote  of  Philip  Ricord,  the  distin- 
guished surgeon  of  the  Hospital  du  Mi<li. 
Ricord  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  orchestra 
stalls  at  the  Grand  Opera — it  is  not  often 
he  gets  time  to  go  there — and  all  at  once 
when  the  house  was  still,  and  in  the  niid.^t 
of  one  of  the  songs  of  a  principal  l>ary- 
tone,  he  commenced  cheering  in  the  mo$t 
approved  style.  Everybody  looked  at  Ki- 
cord,  but  did  not  understand.  As  the  sing- 
er grew  warm  and  commenced  gesticula- 
ting with  vehemence,  Ricord' s  enthueia^m 
augmented,  and  other  gentlemen  at  his  sitie 
feeling  the  infection,  followed  his  exantple 
and  applauded  also.  Ricord,  turning 
around  brisk  I  v,  wanted  to  know  what  xhvv 
were  applauding  for?  "To  tell  you  il.c 
truth,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "it  wa«  partl% 
from  your  example."  "But  you  dont 
know  why  I  applauded  ?*!  replied  Ricor^l 
"I  was  applauding  the  marvellous  eifecte:  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium  1"  The  singer  'viar 
one  of  Ricord's  patients,  who  had  a  sci tT 
elbow  joint,  for  which  he  had  been  takii.:: 
for  some  time  this  remedy,  and  it  n-^i:r 
when  Ricord  saw  the  arm  unbend  it:H*lf 
in  the  gesticulation  of  the  singer,  that  ht 
broke  out  into  such  enthusiasm.  11 15 
neighbors  remained  silent  for  the  re^t  cf 
the  evening. 
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Part  3.-Editorial. 


INDIANA     ECLECTIC     MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  members  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  met 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  6th  day  of  October, 
1857,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  pursuant  to  previ- 
ous call.  President  in  the  chair,  the  house 
was  called  to  order,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  being  called  for,  were  read 
and  adopted,  with  a  slight  correction  of  an 
error  occurring  in  the  sixth  line  of  the 
printed  proceedings.  A  motion  was  made 
and  adopted,  inviting  several  medical  gen- 
tlemen present,  who  were  not  members,  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
meeting.  After  which,  Dr.  J.  W.  Young 
being  present  from  the  committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  Rules  of  Order,  he  was  re- 
quested to  present  his  report  to  the  meet- 
ing, (the  other  two  gentlemen  being  ab- 
sent). The  report  of  Dr.  Young  was,  on 
motion,  read  and  adopted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  seventh  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, relating  to  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  membership,  which  was,  by  con- 
sent, laid  on  the  table  for  a  time  indefinite, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  to 
members  who  had  not  yet  arrived,  to  en- 
gage in  the  discussion  and  settlement  of 
tiiis  question. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  gave  their 
names  as  members  of  the  Association,  viz: 
Geo.  W.  Cloud,  Wm.  Boles,  J.  P.  Siddall, 
J.  W.  Ellis,  L.  M.  Cox,  W.  F.  McGinnis, 
J.  P.  Rader,  W.  C  Sweezey. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Riddell, 

Resolved^  That  the  seventh  article  of  the 

constitution  be  taken  from  the  table  and 

made  the  order  of  business  for  to-morrow 
morning. 

Pendmg  which,  the  meeting  adjourned, 

to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock. 

Wednesday  Mornino,  Oct.  7. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  conven- 


tion met  at  their  hall,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  si. 
The  order  of  business  being  called  for,  the 
seventh  article  of  the  constitution  was  taken 
from  the  table,  and  discussed  at  length ; 
but  the  time  for  dinner  having  arrived,  the 
discussion  was  closed  by  a  call  for  a  vote, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  arti- 
cle.    Adjourned  to  meet  again  at  2,  p.  m. 

Aftfrxoon  Session,  2,  p.  jr. 

President  in  the  chair.  Minutes  of  fore- 
noon read  and  adopted.  After  which  the 
following  resolution,  by  0.  H.  Kendrick, 
was  read  and  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Indiana, 
regard  the  use  of  mercurials,  arsenicals, 
and  antimonials,  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, as  incompatible  with  true  medical 
science,  and  the  spirit  of  American  Eclec- 
ticism. 

The  convention  having  now  fully  con- 
summated the  labors  of  organization,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  officers  under  the 
constitution,  which  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz: 

President — J.  W.  Young. 

Vice  Presidents — W.  II.  Kendrick,  J. 
B.  Wright 

Recording  Secretary — 0.  II.  Kendrick, 

Cor.  Secretary — J.  M.  YouarL 

Ireasurer — L.  Abbett. 

The  result  of  the  election  having  been 
declared.  Dr.  Young  took  the  chair,  and 
proceeded  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
curators,  as  provided  under  the  constitu- 
tion. The  following  gentlemen  were  ap)- 
pointed  said  committee :  J.  N.  Green,  G. 
L.  Gibbs,  J.  0.  B.  Wharton,  J.  C.  Di.\on, 
and  W.  F.  McGinnis. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  a  committee  to  prepare 
business  for  the  further  action  of  the  meet- 
ing: Drs.  Wright,  Green,  Sweczy. 

The  following  members  came  forward 
and  paid  one  dollar  each,  as  a  fee  for  their 
membership:  J.  W.  Young,  Gosport;  Wm. 
F.  McGinnis,  Cloverdale;  J.  B.  Wright, 
Indianapolis;  J.  M.  Youart,  Lafayette; 
L.  Abbett,  Indianapolis;  J.  N.  Green, 
Evansville;    Wm.    Boles,    Morgantown; 
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Wm.  C.  Sweezey,  Bennington;  J.  C.  B. 
Wharton,  Milroy ;  J.  P.  Siddall, Columbus. 
The  fees  were  paid  over  to  the  Treasu- 
rer, and,  on  motion,  the  cont'entton  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  at  the  office  of  Dt. 
Abbett,  this  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 

EvExiNo  Session,  7  o'clock. 

President  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  adopt- 
ed. After  which,  the  Committee  on  Busi- 
ness made  their  report,  which  was  taken 
up  and  discussed  at  length. 

The  following  gentlemen  came  forward 
and  paid  iheir  membership  fee,  vizt  J.  P. 

Rader. ;    Wm.  Suman,  Chesterfield ; 

Wm.    H.  Kendrick,  Indianapolis;  G.  W. 
Riddel  1,  Franklin. 

The  labor  of  publishing  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
on  printing,  namely,  Drs.  J.  N.  Green,  L. 
Abbett,  and  0.  H.  Kendrick. 

After  the  discussion  of  various  subjects 
relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Association, 
the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Green : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  tendered  to  our  late  President, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Kendrick,  for  the  able  and 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

By  Dr.  Kendrick :  Resolved^  That  the 
reform  medical  journals  at  Cincinnati  be 
requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
requested  to  furnish  a  synopsis  of  the  same 
for  publication  in  the  city  papers. 

By  Dr.  Green :  Resolved^  That  this  con- 
vention do  now  adjourn,  to  meet  again  in 
this  city,  on  the  13ih  day  of  May,  1858,  at 
2  o'clock,  p.  M. 

In  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
constitution,  the  following  named'  gentle- 
men were  appointed  by  the  Chair,  as  com- 
mittees on  the  following  subjects,  viz : 

Iheory  and  Practice — Drs.  Wm.  H.  Ken- 
drick, Wharton  and  McGinn  is. 

Surgery — Drs.  Riddell,  Gibbs,  Youart 

Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry — Drs.  0. 
11.  Kendrick,  Malone,  and  Dixon. 

Obstetrics— T>T^  Wright,  Cox,  Mallette. 

Botany  and  Pharmacy  —  Drs.  Malone, 
Austin,  and  Rader. 


Anatomy  and  Physiology — Dr&  Sweezev, 
Green,  and  Ellis. 

Medical  Education  and  Statistics — Dta. 
Abbett,  Siddall,  and  Suman. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  fifth  article, 
these  committees  are  required  to  obtain  all 
the  information  within  their  means,  on 
their  several  subjects,  and  make  a  written 
report  of  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association.  The  reports  can  be  made 
separately,  or  through  the  chairman  of 
each  of  the  committees,  as  the  members  of 
the  same  may  agree. 

J.  W.  YocNO,  President 

0.  H.  Kendrick,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  CASES. 


BT  GEO.  H.  FOSDICK.  IL  D. 


[The  following  communication  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  in  the  proper 
department] 

I  was  called,  July  15,  1857,  to  see  Mrs. 
H.,  aged  40.  Eight  years  ago,  she  savb, 
she  had  what  she  supposed  a  gum-boil, 
situated  on  the  left  upper  jaw.  This  gave 
her  no  thought — supposing  that  it  would 
get  well  in  a  short  time.  In  this,  however, 
she  was  disappointed ;  it  soon  formed  into 
a  somewhat  hard  tumor,  about  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut,  and  remained  about  the  same 
for  two  year&  There  was  now  some  pain 
felt  in  the  tumor.  Up  to  this  time  she 
thought  but  little  about  it,  though  some  of 
her  neighbors  became  very  anxious  as  to 
what  this  was  in  Mrs.  H.'s  mouth ;  it  was 
soon  named  bv  meddlesome  old  women  a 

■r 

cancer.  This  excited  the  lady,  and  the 
tumor  very  soon  began  to  increase  in  size, 
and  with  the  growth,  the  pain  increased, 
and  at  times  was  very  painful.  She  be- 
came alarmed;  different  physicians  were 
called  in  to  see  what  it  was;  she  informed 
me  that  she  received  no  satisfaction  what- 
ever from  any.  A  gentleman  calling  him- 
self a  cancer  doctor  came  to  Bee  her  ;  he 
told  her  that  he  could  cure  her;  that  is.  he 
could  remove  the  cancer.  A  bargain  was 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  tumor  al  one 
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hundred  dollars — no  cure,  no  pay.  The 
doctor  went  to  work,  and  attempted  to  re- 
move the  tumor  by  disorganizing  it,  in 
which  he  entirely  failed.  She  came  very 
near  sinking  under  liis  treatment  lie  was 
charged  with  using  arsenic  in  the  case,  and 

he  became  alarmed  and  left  for  parts  un- 
known. 

On  examination,  I  found  a  large  tumor 
aituated  upon  the  left  superior  maxilla,  at- 
tached to  the  canine  fossa,  and  extending 
to  the  posterior  or  zygomatic  surface,  about 
the  size  of  a  goose-egg.  The  external  sur- 
face  was  red  and  vascular,  hard  and  irreg- 
ular to  the  touch  ;  frequent  hemorrhages 
from  slight  examinations,  and  a  great  deal 
of  pain  was  complained  of.  I  proposed 
the  removal  of  the  tumor  with  ligature  and 
double  canula  I  prepared  a  double  can- 
ula,  the  tubes  three  inches  long  through 
the  ligature  around  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
as  high  upon  the  bone  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  made  it  as  tight 
as  she  could  bear  it  The  tightening  of 
the  ligature  caused  considerable  pain ;  it 
was  tightened  every  day  for  nine  days; 
after  the  three  first  days  I  was  compelled 
to  use  chloroform,  the  pain  being  so  se- 
vere. The  circulation  in  the  tumor  was 
not  entirely  cut  off  until  the  fourth  day;  at 
this  time  it  became  black  and  very  fetid. 
On  the  tenth  day  from  the  application  of 
the  ligature,  the  tumor  was  removed  with 
the  tenaculum  and  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
breaking  down  the  remaining  adhesions, 
and  drawing  the  tumor  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  tumor  presented,  on  examination,  a 
dense  fibrous  structure,  literally  filled  with 
oeeific  deposits,  varying  from  the  size  of 
the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  the  end 
of  the  little  finger,  and  of  all  shapes  from 
very  thm  scales  to  perfect  spicula.  After 
the  tumor  caire  away  the  entire  attach- 
ments looked  smooth  as  if  the  operation 
had  been  performed  with  the  knife.  No 
hemorrhage  occurred.  A  small  projecting 
process  of  bone,  about  half  an  inch  long 
and  hall*  an  inch  in  diameter,  remained  at 
the  center  of  the  tumor,  which  was  re- 
moved with  bone  forceps.  Healthy  gran- 
ulatioDs  Bprang  up,  and  a  few  small  pieces 


of  bone  came  away  for  several  daya  Tlie 
case  improved  rapidly,  no  unfavorable 
symptoms  of  any  kind  came  on,  and  no 
appearance  of  the  return  of  the  tumor 
whatever  are  present,  and  at  this  date 
(Nov.  5),  you  would  not  suspect  that  there 
had  ever  such  a  tumor  existed. 

May  10, 1849,  called  to  see  Mr.  W.,  aged 
48.  Had  a  family  consisting  of  eight 
children,  all  healthy  and  intelligent  The 
history  he  gave  me  was,  tliat  about  four 
years  previously  he  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
troducing into  the  urethra  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  straw  of  grasses,  for 
the  purpose  of  venereal  excitement;  then 
followed  masturbation,  and  he  indulged  in 
coition  to  an  alarming  extent,  which  soon 
prostrated  him,  and  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed.  He  was  treated  by  two  Allo- 
pathic physicians  for  two  years,  with  no 
benefit  He  earnestly  requested  me  to 
take  charge  of  his  case. 

On  examination,  I  found  enlarged  pros- 
tate gland,  frequent  calls  to  pass  urine, 
constipated  bowels.  I  commenced  the 
treatment  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  uri- 
nal difficulty;  as  soon  as  tliis  difficulty 
was  removed,  he  was  ordered  eight  gtts. 
tincture  iodine  three  times  a  day,  increas- 
ing up  to  thirty  gtts.  three  times  a  day.  He 
improved  somewhat  under  this  treatment, 
so  that  he  could  ride  out  But  he  would 
not,  or  could  not,  refrain  from  his  old  in- 
dulgence, and  he  very  soon  came  to  the 
old  stand,  prostrated  upon  the  bed.  I  had 
treated  him  about  six  months;  the  case 
had  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
I  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the 
next  visit  In  a  few  days  he  sent  for  me 
in  great  haste,  and  put  the  question  direct- 
ly, "Is  there  any  help  for  me,  or  can  yon 
cure  me?  I  want  a  direct  answer,  yes  or 
no."  Thinking  this  the  very  time  for  me 
to  get  a  good  riddance  of  my  troublesome 
and  perplexing  case,  my  reply  was,  '1  can 
cure  you,  if  you  will  submit  to  the  treats 
ment"  "What  do  you  propose  ?"  "Well, 
my  dear  sir,  castration."  To  my  utter  as- 
tonishment)  he  said  that  was  what  he 
wanted  done.  In  a  few  days,  I  removed 
one  of  the  testicles,  which  was  performed 
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by  a  free  incision  into  the  scrotum,  and 
disijecling  up  the  spermatic  cord,  the  cord 
being  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  an  assistant,  and  the  artery  ligatured. 
The  loss  of  blood  did  not  amount  to  an 
ounce.  The  after  treatment  was  the  ap- 
plication of  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water. 
Union  of  the  incision  took  place  by  the 
first  intention,  and  recovery  from  the  ope- 
ration was  complete  in  a  very  short  time. 
Bot  this  did  not  restrain  him,  and  as  soon 
as  the  wound  was  well,  I  removed  the  re- 
maining organ,  which  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my 
patient  a  well  man,  able  to  attend  to  his 
regular  business,  which  was  farming. 

Called,  April,  1850,  to  see  Mr.  C,  aged 
20,  unmarried,  who  was  laboring  under  a 
very  similar  difficulty.  The  history  of  the 
case  of  Mr.  W.  will  answer  for  his,  with 
the  exception  of  marriage.  The  operation 
was  performed  on  the  same  principle,  with 
the  difi'srence  of  removing  both  organs  at 
the  same  time.  The  operation,  of  itself, 
was  successful,  but  recovery  was  not  rapid, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  his  constitution 
being  so  perfectly  undermined  by  the  habit 
and  the  treatment  he  had  received ;   he 

died  six  months  after  the  operation  was 
performed. 

Mr.  B..  on  discharging  his  rifle,  Febru- 
ary, 1856,  received  a  stream  of  fire  into  his 
left  eye.  (I  use  his  own  language.)  Ac- 
tive infiammation  came  on,  for  which  he 
was  treated  by  an  old  school  physician ;  the 
active  infiammation  gradually  subsided, 
leaving  a  chronic  form  existing,  with  a 
scratching  sensation  near  the  inner  can- 
thus,  deep-seated,  to  which  he  called  par- 
ticular attention — told  his  physicians  that 
there  was  something  in  the  eye  at  that 
point,  and  if  he  could  see,  he  knew  that 
he  could  find  it.  They  all  told  him  there 
was  nothing  in  his  eye. 

He  called  on  me,  and  gave  the  history 
as  here  described.  On  turning  the  upper 
lid,  and  raising  the  folded  edge  with  the 
smooth  end  of  a  probe,  I  could  see  a  small, 
white  tumor,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  cen- 
ter.    I  seized  the  tumor  with  a  pair  forceps, 


scissors.  On  examination,  a  stiff  hair  was 
found  in  the  center  of  the  tumor,  and  on 
further  examination  of  the  lid,  two  more 
hairs  were  removed,  of  a  finer  texture. 
The  scratching  disappeared,  and  the  old 
man  thinks  that  he  will  be  able  to  kill  a 
deer  this  winter. 
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SPRING    SESSION. 


The  Spring  Session  of  the  £.  M.  Insti- 
tute is  announced  in  this  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  it 
From  the  letters  received,  and  from  those 
of  the  present  class  who  intend  to  remain 
for  the  Spring  Session,  together  with  the 
growing  ease  of  the  financial  world,  we 
think  that  our  Spring  class  will  exceed  the 
winter  class.  We  believe  we  have  the 
largest  class  in  the  city  this  winter,  as 
usual ;  but  it  is  smaller,  as  with  every 
other  college  in  this  city,  than  it  would 
have  been  had  there  been  no  preR«ure  in 
the  monev  market  Hard  times  afiTect 
every  trade— ours  among  the  rest 


STATE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Ohio  Eclectic  Medical  Association 
will  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  (corner  of  Court  and  Plum 
streets),  Cincinnati,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on 
December  10th,  1857.  Eclectic  physicians 
from  other  States  are  respectively  invited 
to  be  present,  and  to  engage  with  us  in  a 
mutual  interchange  of  opinion — to  hear 
and  to  express  views,  report  caaes,  read  es- 
says— and  to  take  into  consideration  all 
those  questions  which  ought  to  interest 
physicians,  and  especially  those  who  claim 
to  be  Eclectic  in  creed.  These  annual  as- 
semblages of  physicians  to  canvass  ques- 
tions, to  suggest  policies,  &c.,  if  entered 
into  with  the  right  spirit,  may  be  made  to 
operate  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  for  the  good  of  the  public 

Unfortunately,  physicians  are  too  much 


separated,  and  in  association  too  seldom, 
drew  it  forward,  and  clipped  it  ofiT  with  |  The  want  of  intercommunication  leads  to 
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distnisti  jealoiuy,  ^,  against  which  even 
the  dignity  of  the  profeMion  ia  not  a  bar. 
Besiring  to  eee  such  a  friendly  feeling 
cultirated,  we  hope  the  attendance  will  be 
full,  and  we  feel  assured  that  none  will  re- 
gret having  attended.  There  will  be  busi- 
ness of  interest  to  the  whole  profession  be- 
fore the  Assodation,  and  each  one  should 
feel  it  a  duty  to  attend. 

SUKGERY. 


Fbikciplxs  And  Fraotics  of  Subobbt. 
by  Jambs  Symb,  F.R.a£.,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
£dinbur|;,  &C.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  RobbrtS.  Nbwtok,  M.I>. 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ae. 
From  the  last  Edinburs  edition.  Cin- 
cinnati :  Koore,  Wilstacn,  Keys  &  Ca, 
25  Fourth  st    1858. 

Sucll  is  the  title  of  a  large  medical,  or 
rather  surgical  work,  an  advanced  copy^of 
which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by 
the  publishers.  It  epeaks  volumes  for  the 
popularity  of  both  Mr.  Syme  and  Pro£ 
l^ewton,  that  this  work  should  have  been 
BO  extensively  circulated  in  00  very  short  a 
period.  The  American  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  April,  1857,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  entire  edition, 
large  as  it  was,  has  been  consumed,  except 
some  forty  or  fifth  copies,  and  the  Messra 
Heore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Ca  have  under- 
taken to  supply  the  demand  for  it,  which 
has  been  so  great,  diat  orders  have  been 
received  from  Europe  for  it,  even  before  the 
second  edition  has  been  completed.  Such 
a  rapid  sale  has  seldom  been  awarded  to 
any  work  on  surgery  in  this  country. 

In  every  large  work  like  this  there  would 
escape  detection,  some  errors  in  a  first  edi- 
tion, and  these  Pro£  Newton  will  correct 
in  future  editions 

The  printing,  binding,  and  general  me- 
chanical execution  of  this  work  are  very  su- 
perior, making  the  work,  as  now  presented, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  American 
preeswork  that  we  have  seen.  The  book 
is  a  large  octavo  of  908  pages,  and  pro- 
fasely  illustrated. 
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Having  said  thus  much  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  book,  we  now  propose 
to  examine  its  contents,  both  to  show  the 
style  of  the  author  and  editor,  and  to  point 
out  some  of  the  peculiar  views  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  work.  The  surgical  stand- 
ing of  Mr.  Syme  has  never  been  questionedi 
and  his  position  of  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinbuxg,  is 
a  sufllcient  warrant  for  this  assertion.  For 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  beea 
giving  to  the  world,  from  time  to  time,  his 
peculiar  views  on  various  sorgtcal  ques- 
tions, and  his  lectures  have  drawn  students 
from  all  parts  of  ths  United  Kingdom,  the 
Continent,  and  even  from  America,  all  of 
whom  have  borne  unqualified  testimony 
as  to  his  superior  skill  as  an  operator.  Mr. 
Syme  had  never  attempted  to  colleet  his 
works  for  systematic  publication,  and 
hence,  as  presented  to  the  American  edi^ 
tor,  they  were  embraced  in  some  five  or  six 
separate  volumes,  and  in  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburg  Medical  Journal  and  the  Lon- 
don Lancet,  the  existenoe  of  many  things 
having  been  kindly  pointed  out  to  the 
American  editor  by  Mr.  Syme  himael£ 
The  editor  has  the  following  language  in 
his  preface  to  the  American  edition,  which 
explains  his  reasons  for  reproducing  the 
works  of  Mr.  Syme  in  America. 

''In  preparing  the  suigical  writings  of 
Mr.  Syme,  I  have  been  actuated  by  no 
other  motives  than  to  present  the  Ameri- 
can profession  with  the  best  surgical  infop* 
mation  extant  in  Europe,  and  the  numer^ 
ons  improvements  and  modifications  which 
have  been  introduced  at  a  recent  date  by 
American  Eclectics.  I  need  hardly  say, 
thai  the  great  distinctive  feature  in  Eclec- 
ticism, whether  in  medicine  or  singery,  is 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  snoeess ;  to 
admit  and  practice  the  truths  which  are 
found  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  writmgs  of  all  classes  of  medical  men. 
If  Mr.  Syme  is  the  best  known  operator, 
it  is  our  duty  to  operate  in  the  same  way ; 
if  his  principles  are  correct,  it  is  our  duty 
to  adopt  those  principles;  if  any  surgeon 
has  improve^  on  these  operations,  we  must 
recognise  those  impiovements;  if  his  sm> 
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^cftl  remedies  are  not  the  best,  then  it  is 
our  duty  to  point  oat  the  best,  Aud  we 
shonld  always  be  ready  to  furnish  a  rea- 
son for  deviating  from  established  maxims 
and  rules.    It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  by 
eultivating  such  a  spirit  as  this,  that  sur- 
gery and  medicine  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  a  positive  science. 
Mr.  Syme,  like  other  men,  is  not  infallible; 
he  has  committed  errors-*«nd  who  has 
not?    If  we.  should  reject  the  opinions  of 
eviery  man.  who  entertained  some  errone- 
ous views,  there  would  not  be  one  authori- 
ty left    The  question  is  often  aeked,  What 
have  American  Eclectics  done  to  advance 
medicine  and  surgery?     Our  works  on 
practice,  alid  the  reanlts  of  our  teaehings, 
AS  manifested  by  the  snccess  of  American 
Eclectics,  show  niost  conclusively  that  we 
liave  .vastly  improved  our  materia  medtca, 
•introducing  agents  on  the  certain  action  of 
which  the  physician  and  surgeon  can  jely 
*-4agents  whidi  the  general  profession  are 
adopting  throughout  the  country.      We 
have  shown  the  true  character  of  mercury, 
aisenic,  and  similar  agents,  as  internal 
remedies,  and  produced  compounds  which 
do  all  that  mercury  is  claimed  to  do,  and 
even  more,  for;  they  are  free  from  the  ob- 
jections to  wJbich'  mei«ury  is  liable.    We 
have  demonstntted  that  inflammation  is 
not  a  disease;  that  Ueeding  is  never  neces- 
sary, and  that,  the  practice  is  always  un- 
safe.   We  have  furnished  «  more  rational 
system  of  medicine,  because  we  reject  all 
theories  which  do  not  bear  the  tests  of  ex- 
perience.   In  a  word,  we  seek  for  the  posi- 
tive and  tmthfiil,  na  matter  where  found, 
.  and  adopt  as  fact  (only  that  which  we  can 
demonstrate  in  practice.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  «urgory,  we  have  made  great  iin- 
.  provemeats,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  readers 
of  this  work.    We  have  simplified  opera- 
tions, and'  shown  diseases  ourable  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  as  incn- 

Table.'* 

Kt.  Syme  takes  up  the  subjects  of  sur^ 
gery  in  the  following  order:  Inflammation, 
Hortiflc^on^  Effusion,  Ulcetationi  Ab- 
sorption,-Qrannlation,  Suppuration,  Pis* 
mi«mI  Nntritiott, Cancer,  Blood-vessels,  Ex* 


terhal  Injuries,  Amputation,  Excision  cf 
Joints,  Bones,  Joints,  Muscles,  Tendors, 
Throat,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  Diseases  of  the 
Genital  Organs,  Brain,  8pinal  Marrow  acd 
Nerves,  Skin,  Eye  and  its  Apperdagcs, 
Month,  Nose,  Ear,  &c  The  principles  of 
these  various  classes  of  diseases  are  given 
in  the  remarkably  clear  and  concise  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Syme,  and  whenever  the  edi- 
tor differs  from  the  author,  we  have  a 
raodif3'ing  note.  The  principles  are  well 
illustrated  by  cases  in  practice,  so  that  the 
work  if,  in  reali^,  what  it  professes  to  be, 
the  principles  and  practaee  of  surgery. 

Some  of  the  departments  are  very  full, 
and  such  is  the  case  from  the  minute  re- 
search of  both  author  and  editor.  In  vari- 
ous departments,  e,  g.^  Excision  of  Joints. 
Mr.  Syme  has  had  large  experience,  and 
he  would  consequently  have  more  to  eay 
on  the  subject. than  most  authors.  The 
same  is  true  of  various  other  subjects,  for 
we  shall  soon  observe  that  Mr.  Sy rift's  ex- 
perience has  not  been  confined  to  a  few 
particulars  in  surgical  practice,  but  it  has 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  field.  Ex- 
perience and  constant  practice  has  given 
him  rare  opportunities  for  writing  a  work 
on  suigery,  and  he  has  done  so  in  an  able 
manner.  He  perceives  his  advantages,  for 
in  a  lecture  quoted  in  the  preface,  he  aays : 

"Not  long  ago,  in  an  American  journal^ 
I  saw  an  advice  to  students  for  the  choice 
of  a  surgical  book,  always  to  prefer  the 
one  most  recently  published,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  novelty,  instead  o: 
experience,  was  held  to  stamp  the  value  of 
principles — Or  most  dang^ous  doctrine,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  when  we  take  into  oonaide- 
ration  th0  baneful  influence  that  may  be 
exenaaed  oter  a  whole. professional  life,  by 
theadoption  of  a  angle  erroneous  view  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Let 
me,  therefore,. beg  that  you  will  never 
adopt  as  your  own  the  opinions  of  olhen», 
merely  because  they  appear  in  print,  or 
are  promulgated  from  a  professor's  chair. 
Begaid  prejudices  aa. your  worst  enemies, 
ami  brieve  x|o^iibg.  U^  has  not  a  foun- 
dation in  reason." 
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The  Appendix  oontaine  one  of  the  best 
articles  oo  ovariotomy  extant  If  our  space 
permitted,  we  would  gladly  make  some  ex* 
tracts  from  it  This  is  the  only  surgical 
work  extant  whieh  combines  at  once  the 
standards  of  the  old  and  the  new  schools. 
As  a  standard  for  Allopathic  physicianSi 
Mr.  Syme  has  nerer  been  questioned  Or 
doubted,  and  alihost  every  recent  work  on 
Mtrgery  shows  this  to  be  true.  Professor 
Hewton,  occupying  the  chair  of  Surgery 
in  the  oldest  and  moat  prominent  of  Eelec- 
tic  schools,  has  long  been  regarded  xxa 
authority  with  Edectios,  and  even  Alio- 
pathic  physicians  hare  testified  to  his 
ability  time  and  again. 

That  this  work  will  have  a  wide  circula- 
lation  is  evinced  by  the  rapid  sale  of  this 
edition.  It  will  also  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  on  both  the  old  and  new  schools, 
by  giving  each  a  better  understanding  of 
the  other.  The  work  may  be  ordered  from 
either  the  editor  of  this  journal,  or  from 
tiie  publishers,  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  & 
Ca,  Cinclneati,  Ohia  R 
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Prof.  J.  H.  Scudder  has  now  paanng 
through  the  press  a  volume  on  the  Diseases 
of  Women,  that  will  certainly  reflect  great 
credit  on  him,  judging  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  it  The  pu  blishers,  Messrs.  Moore, 
Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  are  in 
contract  to  have  the  book  out  by  January 
1st;  so  that  it  may  be  ordered  as  soon  ai» 
this  notice  reaches  our  readers.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  book,  we  beg  to  examine  the 
claims  of  the  author,  and  to  briefly  char- 
Sicterize  his  book. 

Prof'Scudder  is  a  young,  active,  and  vig- 
orous man,  whose  attainments  in  the  de- 
partment of  Anatomy,  were  so  satisfactory 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  appointed  him  one  of  its  Profess- 
otBf  and  for  three  sessions  he  has  given 
every  satisfaction,  to  both  the  Faculty  and 
tlie  class,  meriting  and  receiving  at  all 
times,  the  wannest  approbation  from  the 
medical  profession.  He  has  been  fbr  some 


years  engaged  in  an  active  and  lucrative 
practice  in  this  city,  and  has  attained  a  re- 
putation as  a  practical  and  successfhl  phy* 
sician,  that  even  older  men  might  envy. 
With  a  well  trained  mind,  thorough  at> 
tainments  in  physio,  and  a  large  experi- 
ence, he  has  undertaken  to  supply  what 
did  not  exist — a  good  and  reliable  Eclectic 
treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  book,  he  has  labor- 
ed assiduously,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, for  many  months,  and  the 
completed  work  speaks  well  for  his  eflbrts. 
To  write  such  a  work,  no  man  better  suited 
could  have  been  found  than  Professor 
Seudder,  from  the  fiict  that  he  is  not  only 
a  master  of  the  subject,  but  he  is  every 
way  reliabla  The  work  was  not  written^ 
we  feel  assured,  either  to  gain  notoriety  or 
money,  for  the  author  is  a  retiring  and 
modest  man,  and  he  certainly  knows  enough 
of  book-making  to  have  learned  that  it 
rarely  *^ya"  Bvt  there  was  a  necessity 
fbr  such  a  book,  to  which  circumstance  it 
owes  its  existence. 

It  is  a  large  octavo  volume  of  some  500 
pages,  and  handsomely  and  originally  il- 
lustrated with  colored  lithographs,  and 
finely  wrought  wood  cuts.  Printed  in  the 
best  style,  on  good  paper,  as  we  see  by  the 
sheet  before  u& 

The  work  has  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
G.  W.  L.  Bickley,  in  which  the  question  of 
what  is  Eclecticism,  is  fully  and  fairly  can- 
vassed, in  a  manner  that  shows  he  fUlly 
comprehended  it  That  article,  long  as  it 
iS;  ought  to  be  engraven  into  the  memory 
or  every  physician,  for  it  is  by  far  the 
clearest  and  most  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  Eclectic  idea  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
It  defends  and  advocates  it  in  a  manner 
not  heretofore  attempted,  and  will  be  found 
interesting  and  profitable  to  all  physiciana 

There  is  also  a  long  paper  on  Diseases  of 
the  Breasts,  by  Prof.  Newton,  than  whom 
no  man  in  America  has  had  superior  ad- 
vantages in  the  study  of  the  subject  His 
lectures  on  diseased  mammae  hare  heretofore 
attracted  much  attention,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  those  who  read  this  paper  will 
confirm  our  judgment    For  many  yea^ 
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ProfeiBor  Newton,  in  treating  Cancer,  has 
bad  hie  attention  directed  especially  to  the 
consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  Fe- 
male Breastsi  Prof.  Scadder  has  acted 
wisely,  therefore,  in  taking  advantage  of 
his  kindness  to  famish  him  an  article  on 
the  Breasts.  But  this  remark  does  not 
imply  ^at  Pro£  Scadder  was  not  well 
qualified  to  have  written  on  the  breasts 
himself;  yet  we  all  know  that  great  expe- 
rience and  familiarity  in  the  treatment  of 
any  disease,  will  confer  a  practical  know- 
ledge  of  the  subject,  that  no  mere  specula- 
tion and  mere  learning  can  over  confer. 
At  any  point,  then,  where  the  author  might 
have  mistrusted  himself,  he  has  been  care- 
ful to  fortify  his  book  by  the  assistance  of 
'  such  as  could  impart  real  practical  know- 
ledge. 

Prof.  Scadder,  himself,  is  no  theorist,  and 
his  book  will  readily  convince  the  read- 
er of  that  fact  He  has  shown  great  re- 
search and  laborious  study  on  every  point, 
each  of  which  has  been  subjected  to  the 
tests  of  experience  and  reason.  We  have 
seldom  been  more  pleased  with  the  work  of 
any  young  author  than  this;  and  though 
this  be  the  muden  effort  of  Prof.  Scudder, 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  his  book  will  not 
only  give  entire  si^tisfaction,  but  it  will 
give  him  honors  of  which  he  but  little 
dreams.  P. 


MA8SIKS  PBACTICB. 


In  our  last  issue  we  spoke  of  the  Eclec- 
tic Southern  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Br. 
Kassie,  of  Texas,  and  desiring  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of  Dr. 
Massie,  we  make  another  extract  from  its 
pages  (the  preface),  and,  in  doing  so,  we 
beg  to  remark  that  Dr.  M.  speaks  like  a 
true  advocate  for  medical  reform;  as  one 
who  believed  what  he  wrote.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  case  with  the  entire  body  of  the 
work,  which,  for  practical  purposes,  has 
no  successful  competitor,  so  far  as  he  has 
attempted  to  trace  tliis  subject  Every 
man  possesses  some  peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion, and  Dr.  M.'s  readers  bear  testimony 


to  his  happy  felicity  of  ideaism.  What 
adds  most  to  the  value  of  the  work,  how* 
ever,  is  the  knowledge  that  he  has  himself 
tested  what  he  has  attempted  to  teach,  and 
in  this  respect,  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
what  few  men  ever  acconiplished — pre- 
sented a  reliable  practice.  In  his  preface 
he  thus  speaks  of  Eclecticism. 

"More  ^paOM  exist  than  we  have  time 
or  inclination  to  describe,  bat  however  on- 
pleasant  the  task,  on  account  of  their  gan- 
eral  prevalence,  and  because  we  have  our- 
selves given  them  a  thorough  test,  we  feel 
it  a  duty  to  speak  with  candor  upon  two. 
We  mean  Homeopathy  and  Hydropathy. 

"And  for  the  first:  Finding  that  a  bom 
could  be  sometimes  cured  by  the  apfuroach 
of  the  burnt  part  to  the  fire,  noticing  the 
specific  effect  of  preparations  of  bark  in 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  Hahne- 
mann, from  behind  the  moantains  of  Sax- 
ony, invented  and  proclaimed  to  the  world 
his  new  theory,  that  those  remedies  will 
cure  the  disease  which  produce  ita  symp- 
toms in  the  well  person,  and  the  medical 
world  stooAi  in  astonishment  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  maxim,  ^^milia 
timilibu$  curantur,*    Hahnemann   lacked 
not  ingenuity  to  sustain,  by  plausable  ar- 
guments, his  new  idea,  and  seconded  his 
notion  by  the  Hippocratean  doctrine  of 
watching  and  assisting  nature,  and,  as  lie 
extended  it,  anticipating  her  action.  Joined 
to  this,  he  taught  that  the  nerves  are  the 
seat  of  all  diseases,  and  this  portion  of 
the  human  frame  being  the  most  suscepti- 
ble, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
remedies  he  recommended  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  doses  infinitesimally  smalL 
Like  most  other  theories,  his  system  has 
not  been  without  its  use.     In  some  mala- 
dies of  a  chronic  character,  the   former 
pa  A  of  his  theory  may  be  beneficially  em- 
ployed, his  error  consisting  in  applying  it 
in  both  its  parts  to  all  diseasesi   Any  prac- 
tical physician  knows,  that  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  cases,  in  those  diseases  which 
so  suddenly  attack  and  so  speedily  and  fa- 
tally terminate,  such  a  practice  would  be 
worse  than  idle,  for  even  the  most  active 
remedies,  and  the  most  prompt  in  their  op- 
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eration,  are  Bometimcs  and  too  often  inef* 
ficient 

*The  second  can  be  more  summarily 
disposed  oC  Dr.  Stewart,  of  LoDdon,  in 
a  lecture  before  tbe  classes  of  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  has  alreadj  done  it  to  our 
hand.  He  thus  describes  the  Hydropa- 
thists,  the  enlightened  and  philoaophic  fol- 
lowers of  Doctor  Pressnits:  'those  who 
profess  to  cure  every,  disease  by  packing 
in  a  wet  sheet,  and  flushing  the  sewers 
of  the  animal  microcosm  twice  a  day  with 
oceans  of  cold  water.' 

"From  this  review  ot  the  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind,  from  which  so  many  and  so 
great  men  have  not  been  exempt^-out  of 
these  contradictions  and  conflicts  of  opin- 
ion— what  lesson  should  the  wise  physician 
learn  ?  No  theory  is  so  absurd  but  may 
contain  some  germ  of  truth,  and  none  so 
well  established  as  to  command  a  blind 
obedience.  No  observation  of  facts,  no 
application  of  remedies  from  experience  of 
their  good  effects,  can  iftake  the  physician, 
unless  he  understands  the  physiology  and 
pathology,  the  constitution,  conetraeiionj 
normal  and  abnormal  action  of  the  human 
body.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  no  science 
BO  complete,  no  theoretical  information 
BO  copious,  can  suffice  to  form  the  medical 
character,  without  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  most  minute  observation  of  facts  and 
phenomena,  and  a  just  regard  to  the  expe- 
rience of  others  in  the  application  of  medi- 
cinal agenta.  Truth  is  generally  found  be- 
tween extremea  And  the  Eclectic  physi- 
cian, as  his  name  implies,  culls  from  all 
theories  what  they  may  contain  of  good, 
and,  free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry,  never 
disdains  a  practice  which  experience  and 
reason  have  proved  to  be  beneficial;  at  the 
aame  time,  he  is  no  slave  to  antiquity,  no 
violent  hater  of  novelty.  He  knows  no 
dread  of  innovation,  simply  as  such,  and  is 
as  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  new  lights 
and  discoveries,  as  he  is  considerate  and 
regardful  of  the  past 

"Unfortunately  there  Ja  too  great  a  ten- 
dency in  the  human  family  to  adhere  with 
dogmatical  tenacity  to  old  errors,  rather 
than  aearch  after  truth;  and  even  truth, 


when  ascertained,  is  often  rejected,  or  with 
too  muoh  reluctance  adopted.  When  Har- 
vey discovered,  or  rather  demonstrated  the 
circulation  of  the  blood — ^to  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  allude — ^history 
tells  us,  that  not  a  single  physician  in  Eng- 
land, over  forty  years  of  age,  appreciated 
or  acquiesced  in  the  discovery.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  an  old  physician  of  higK 
reputation,  Doctor  Cartwright,  of  New  Or- 
leans, forgetting  that  a  fact  once  aflfrma* 
tively  proved  can  never  afterward  bt  over- 
thrown, has  published  a  new  hypothesis 
upon  this  subject  Times  have  been,  when 
to  promulgate  a  new  discovery,  was  to  In- 
vite persecution,  and  to  be  the  open  advo- 
cate of  a  new  truth,  frequently  led  to  the 
prison  or  the  stake.  Mankind  seems  to 
have  an  appetite  for  falsehood.  And  when 
a  truth  is  for  the  first  time  ascertained,  and 
promulgated,  many  persons,  too  ignorant 
to  investigate,  too  stupid  to  comprehend, 
or  too  bigoted  to  admit,  stir  up  the  preju- 
dices of  the  unlettered  multitude,  and  after 
having  cried  on  the  pack,  are  reckless,  for 
their  part,  if  the  truth  itself,  were  it  possi- 
ble, should  perish  with  its  advocates. 
Enoch  and  Noah,  as  a  great  man  said, 
were  not  the  only  ones  derided  by  the  mul- 
titude for  adherence  to  doty.  Truth  has 
always  had  her  martyrs.  Socrates,  with 
smiles  received  the  hemlock — the  popular 
reward  of  his  labors  and  devotion  for  hia 
country  and  his  race. 

"No  matter  how  beneficial  to  the  human 
family,  no  matter  how  calculated  to  relieve 
suffering,  let  a  mode  of  cure  be  new,  it  is 
met  with  sweeping  denunciations  of  hum- 
bug and  quackery.  Pretension,  alasl  is 
more  common  than  knowledga  An  emp- 
ty nod  from  an  old  official  head  has,  too 
often,  more  influence  over  the  masses  than 
real  merit  in  the  young.  He  who  has  the 
manliness  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  defence  of 
newly  discovered  truth  against  old  theory, 
though  acting  in  behalf  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  human  family,  is  too  often 
doomed  to  penury  and  persecution.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  our  own  day,  and  in 
this  land  of  liberty.  But  "the  school- 
master is  abroad  in  the  land,*'  and  we  hope 
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or  whether  there  was  merely  a  diMloeaium 
of  Steele's  arm.  A  theory  proposed  by 
Dr.  Van  iDgen  to  establish  that  there  was 
only  a  dislocation,  was  set  in  opposition  to 
the  positive  testimony  of  witnesses  as  to 
the  actual  fact  of  a  fracture.  The  trial 
turned  on  whether  the  fact  or  theory  was 
true. 


TH£   ECLECTIC    MEDICAL   JOUBr 
KAL  FOB  1858. 

With  the  January  number  we  com- 
mence the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Journal,  or  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  fifth  series.  As  heretofore,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  the  Journal  an 
interesting  medical  periodical,  for  which 
purpose  it  will  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
ablest  medical  writers  of  the  country.  A 
large  portion  of  the  matter  will  be  original; 
and  while  a  strict  watch  will  be  held  over 
every  improvement  in  the  science,  and  the 
facts  will  be  presented  in  the  department 
of  selections,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
infuse  into  the  editorial  department  a  vigor 
worthy  of  reformation  in  medicine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  journal  con- 
tains more  matter  than  any  two  dollar 
medical  journal  published  in  the  world. 
We  have,  at  all  times,  endeavored  to  make 
our  journal  worthy  of  patronage,  and  our 
lists  bear  evidence  of  its  increasing  popu- 
larity. It  will  continue  to  be  the  honest 
and  fearless  advocate  of  Eclecticism,  and 
to  furnish  matter  every  way  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  medical  man.  We  say, 
therefore,  to  our  readers,  examine  our 
Journal,  compare  it  with  any  other,  and 
if  found  worthy  of  patronage,  send  in  your 
renewals  for  subscription. 

LOCATION. 


A  good  Eclectic  physician  is  wanted  at 
Crab  Orchard,  Ray  Co.,  Mo.  This  is  a 
good  stand,  and  one  worthy  of  attention. 
Inquiries  concerning  the  location  may  be 
directed  to  Daniel  P.  Johnson,  at  Crab 
Orchard,  Mo. 


G.  LUNDY  GIBBS,  M.  D. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Gibbs,  a  w<Hrthy  and 
staunch  man  in  the  profession,  appears  in 
a  report  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Convea- 
tion  of  Indiana,  in  another  page.  Dr. 
(Hbbs,  being  honestly  opposed  to  one  fea- 
ture of  the  constitution,  requests  us  to  erase 
his  name  from  the  committees,  but  this  we 
have  no  right  to  do,  and  hen&  this  expla- 
nation. 


LINDSAY   &   BLAKISTONS    CATA- 
LOGUE OF  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  received  from  the  above  pub- 
lishers their  catalogue,  which  is  full,  with 
the  prices  of  books  added.  All  who  de- 
sire medical  or  scientific  books  would  do 
well  to  send  and  get  a  catalogue  of  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  INFANT  PEDESTRIAN, 


This  is  a  remarkable  and  valuable  con- 
trivance for  teaching  babies  to  walk.  It  is 
really  a  great  protection  for  children,  is  a 
good  way  to  exercise  the  child,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  amuse  it  Besides,  it  is  a 
handsome  article  of  ftimiture.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  his  little  "Peleg"  stepping 
around  at  six  months,  independent  of  nurse 
and  mamma,  has  only  to  get  one  of  Rob- 
bins*  apparatus.  E.  G.  Bobbins  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  them  for  sale. 


QUERY. 


We  wonder  if  there  is  not  about  to  be  a 
medical  school,  board,  bag  and  contents, 
removed  from  this  to  a  neighboring  city. 
Such  a  thing  is  whispered — we  hope  it  is 
not  true,  for  it  would  te  fo  dull  if  we  had 
no  opposition. 
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